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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

Vol II— JULY— DECEMBER 1938 
JULY 1938 

Chief Events —Happy ending of the Cawnpur Mill Strike — Mr. 
Sabhas Bose’s talks with the Bengal Home Minister on ihe release of 
political prisoners— Ministry tangle and re-shuiriing in C. P.— Dr. Kharo 
resigned— new Ministry formed with Pt. Shnkla as Preinioi— iCnd of the 
Jaipur-Sikar Dispute— Surrender Sikar— Congress r<>piy to Mr. 

Jinnah— League’s claim as the solo mouthpiece of Moslems not 
accepted. 

Isl. Pandit Jawharlai N ehm bad a long interview with Lord Halifax in London, 
it was surmised that no discussion took place suggesting the iioltiing of a 
miniature Round Table Conference. 

2nidi. Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, presiding over tho Rajshalii District Political 
Conference said, “of all the problems political, economic and social, facing Bengal 
today those that appear as the most urgent and sorioiis to mo are the following 
(1) Poverty of peasants and workers, (2) Middle class uaempioymwit ; (3) Flindu 
Muslim relations ; and (4) The release of political prisoners and detffnueLh 

Death of Raja Profulla Nath Tagore : Keenly intorosted in fiolitics, thci Raja 
organized the ail India Landholders’ deputation whiHi waited ou Lord Irwin in 
Simla in 1929 to represent the grievances of the iuiidhohlor community in 
connection with the new oousiitutional reforms, 

4l!i. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, had two hours’ Iniorvlew with 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, at the Jattor’a Calcutta reBidenca 
on the q[uestion of tho release of the Bengal dotoniis and political prisoners. It 
may be recalled that it was Mahatma Gandhi who lirst opened negotiations with 
the Government of Bengal for the release of detenus and political prisoners in 
connexion with the promise ho had given when tho Andaman prism um went on 
hungerstrike. There were several moetings between him and Sir Nazimuddin and 
also the Premier of Bengal Mr. fazlul IIiki, bat tlio talks were not eonoludotl m 
Mahatma Gandhi had to leave Calcutta owing to ilLhealth. 

The Cawnpore Mill Strike ended. The terms of seltlemont were m follows : 
The Mazdur Sabha will recognize itself on the lines proposed in tho report of the 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As soon as the Labour Commissioner certifies that 
such reorganization has taken place, the employers will allow recognition to tho 
Mazdur Sabha automatically. 

Maulana Abul Kamal Azad met party loaders at Patna In conuoxioa with the 
Congress 2amindar differences over the Bihar Tenancy Legislation, regarding the 
speedy realization of rent. 

Sill. The Cawnpore Mills reopened : More than three4oarths of tho man* who hid 
been on strike for 50 days, resumed work. 

Dr. Sachchidaaanda Sinha, speaking at Ranchi, reforred to the BengaIi**B0liarl 
controversy and the question of separation of Ohota Nagpur. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru received a deputation of the Palestine Arab Cdmmlttie’ la 
London. Faaditji had a detailed talk with the deputationisla with the object of 
oollectmg first hand information in conneMon with the reported-' h# 
shedding of blood between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. . '' ' ‘ •' ' 
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6tii. The questioa whether Bengalis should be compelled to leara II indiisfcani was 
discussed at a meeting of tlio Corporation of Calcutta, when several (Jomieillors 
protested against any such move and suggested that those who cirao to Bengal 
to live or conduct business should loam the language of the provinco. 

In criticising Mr. Chamberlain^s foreign policy in London, Pandit Neliru paid a 
handsome tribute to Gandhiji. Ho also declared that there could bo no peace in 
the world until India attained complete political and economic freedom, 

7ik Two Moslem organisations, separate from the League, and in opposition to that 
body were established m Bihar. One of them was the Jamait-ul-iilewa—with the 
main appeal to the Moslems that they are the custodians of the Mf^shsm religion 
and it is to them that tho community should look for the protoctiuii of their 
religious rights. Another and a far bigger rival to the League is the Momin 
Jamiat— the Momins who form the bulk of the Muslim population m Behar ai’e 
by occupation weavers, In the All India Momin Conforonoe, a icvilutioii was 
passed condemning the League as trying to deprive the Momms of iheir rightful 
place and asserting that the League did not represent them. 

The Punjab Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee tho Bill introduced 
by the Government to regulate the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in 
order, principally, to ovorcomo the evils which deprived the producer of a fair 
price. 

8t!i, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose throatonod to resign tlio presidentship of tho Congress, 
if necessary, in order to bo free to carry on tho agitation against tho Fedora! 
Scheme. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Opposition made renewed efforts to liold up tho 
Restitution ot Mortgaged Lands Bill, but after a debate lasting nearly four hours, 
the motion was rejected by 75 votes to 36. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the Harijan, appealed to the people of tho States to re- 
alize the meaning and potency of Batyagraha in thoir struggle for relative froodom. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly : politics in a state of suspense, duo to 
tho two Tenancy Bills passed by the Assembly not having been disposed of. 

lOth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s week-end stay with Lord Lothian at his country 
home in Norfolk. Discussions at Norfolk, re. assurances to CougrcFS : (I) The 
British Government will insist on some measure of democracy in tho States 
instead of their mere representation in the Federal Legisialuro. (If) In matters 
of Defence & Eeserved subjects, tho Viceroy will be guided by the advice of His 
Minister. (Ill) The British Government will agree to share tho cost of defence 
of India. 

Unrest in Sikar gained further strength from outside help, and tho Rajputs in 
the city refused the Jaipur Durbar’s demand to relinquish ther arms, 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Oommittoo ratifled the resolution passed by its 
executive committee on the rights of Zamiadars in connexion with the tenancy 
reform. 

S2tk A statement criticising the provisions of the Government of Beng.i! Secondary 
Education Bill issued over the siguaturo of 21 educatioiusis. It was stated inter 
alia^ ^Th© Government proposals threaten to bring about a serious crisis in our 
cultural and national life. Efoctive steps are needed therefore to safeguard the 
future of education in Bengal and wo hopo that our appeal will receive prompt 
md adequate response from all parts of the Province.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier said that the Punjab Government 
had forwarded m the Government of India, a copy of the resolution passed by 
the Assembly on the questioa of Federation, and also a copy of tlio debate. 

The Congress Socialist party in Bihar warned tho Congress of the consequenocB 
In the event of the latter accepting Federation . 

IStl*. Sir 0. P. Bamswami Iyer, Dewan of Travaacore, reiterated in the State 
Assembly ; *‘So fw as the question of responsible Government is concerned, con*' 
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stitational and proper agitation devoted to the attainment of oonstitiitional^ advanco 
will never ba regarded by any civilized Government as disloyal or stibvoi’siva. 

India’s record of the ratification of the _ International Laboar conventions, ro- 

vealecl by tbe statistics of the progress of ratificatioiis issued by tlio iQtorEatioaal 
Labour ollo9j Geneva, 

15tb III Oio 0, P .5 following the broak-dowa in the talks among the Miaislers on 
the question of redistribution of portfolios to two Ministers from Berar, Kt\ R, 

M. Deslimiikh and Mr. L. B. Golo toadered their resignutwas to the Premier^ Dr. 

N, B, Khare. 

In Bengal, an account of tho economic distress now prevailing in tUo various 
districts of Beoga!, and details of the^ relief measures organised by tliy Govoni- 
meat, were given by the Revenue Minister, Beogah 

ISifs. Bfrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a jiito mill workers coiiferf3ncG in H{iuglil}q 
advised labourers not to strike in a lighi liearied mannor. 

The Govenimoiit of Travancoro issued a press ooaimuiiiquc in cmmoxloii with 
lathi charge made on a largo crowed of demonstrators outside the Assembly 
Chamber, 

The Punjab Assembly passed tlie Anti-‘Bonami’ Transactious Bill and tho Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Bombay Premier, gave an assuranco to landlords that no 
tenaao.y legislution would bo iatrodneed in Bombay without clue coiiBidoratioii of 
their views. 

IStls. Mr. Satyendra Nath Mazurnder, editor and Suresh Chandra Bha^tacliaryya^ 
printer and publisher of the Ananda Bazar Fatrika, soutoiioed to vSix months’ 
and three months’ imprisonment rospeotively on a charge of seditioa at OalcuiUL 

19tli. The Oalcaita High Court acquitted Dhireiidra Nath Sen, editor and IJpuaflra 
Nath Bhattacliaryya, printer of the ‘Ilindusthau SiainUird’ of a charge of 
sedition. 

The Provincial Boy Scout Council of Bo mhay dooidod to ditiaffllialo iisolf from 
tho Boy Hcoiits Associaiiou of India and to functioii as au in aad 

autonomous body under the name of the tOadusthaii Scout Association, Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Central India, Eajputana and Eastorn Btatos Ministers’ Coriforoneo considercHl 
the proposals formulated by tho reorganization cummittuo of the Friiicos Ohaiabor 
at Bombay. 

The Travanoore Budget showed a revenue surplus of about a lakh of rupees. 
In tho Tranvaooro Assooibiy, tho child Marriage Kostralnt Bill was disouSBud* 

21«t. An adjourameut motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss the lailii 

on unarmed atid peaceful kisans of Chak aumbor 251 in Lyali|mr District 
was defeated. 

In the Central Provinoos, Dr. N. B. Khare formed a now Cabiaot 

Mr. Sabims Chandra Bose, the Gongress Prosidont, left Oaieutta for Tfaidlia to 
proside over the meetings of tho Congress Working Committoo-disoassion 
mainly to coaire round important subjeots like Qommiinai settlemoat and the 
Federation. 

India’s naval defence to be strongthon by tho addition of four modova 
escort vessels. 

lu^the Punjab Assembly^ replying to the Opposition criticism against the 
Bestitutioa of Mortgaged Lands Bill^ the Premier warnod the Congress party 
against the ‘unconstltutionar methods of agitation against the Bill 

22nd, The Government of Bengal, In consultation with the Indian Oeatral lutd 
Committee, undertook a provinoial juto census. ' , , A 
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23r«l. Br. N. B. Khare, Premier of the Oonfial Provinces, resigned with his 
colleagues again, following his discussions with members of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee at Wardha, 

That ho firmly entertains the hope ^‘whether with another battle more brilliant 
than the Dand'i March or without, India will come to her own demonstrably 
through nonviolent means,” Is the conclusion of Mahatma Gandhi in the course of 
a signed article in ‘Harijan’ entitled “How Non-Violence Works”. 

Presenting the Travancore budget at the joint session of the legislature, the 
financial Secretary stated that the record increase in the States’ revenue was 
achieved without any fresh measures of taxation. 

24lli. Surrender of Sikar : Triumphant entry of the Maharaja of Jaipur, People 
avow allegiance. All but ten ring- leaders were granted pardon. The Prime Minister 
made a proclamation, 

25lSi. The C. P. Government in its review of the excise administration for 1937 
stated that a society in which reduction of crime was accomplished by cheapening 
liquor must be considered an unhealthy state. 

The Bihar Assembly reassembled after nearly a month’s recess, enforced by the 
break-down in the negotiations betweens the Zemindars and the Government 
over the rent realisation clauses in the Tenancy Bill now pending before the 
Assembly. 

Mahalma Gandhi dictated the letter to be forwarded to Mr, Jinnali about the 
communal problem. The letter declared that tho Congress was unable to accept the 
claim put forward by Mr. Jinnah that the All India Muslim League should be 
recognized as the solo representative and mouthpieco of the entire Muslim 
population of India. 

26tli. The Government of India addressed a Note to the provincial Governments 
explaining their views and decision on the recommendation of the Indian Coal 
Mining Committee. 

The Congress Working Committee ‘convicted’ Premier Khare, remarking in the 
resolution on the C. P. Ministerial crisis, that “he (Mr. Share) was guilty of 
indiscipline, and ho exposed Congress to ridicule, he also brought down its 
prestige.” 

Tho Working Committee noted with satisfaction that three Congress Ministers 
showed their loyalty to the Oongiess by doclining without instruction from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee to tender their resignations, which was demanded 
by the Governor. Dr. Khare was further guilty of indiscipline in accepting tho 
Invitation of the Governor to form a new Ministry and contrary to practice, 
which he was aware, in actually forming a new Ministry and taking the oath of 
allegiance without reference to the Parliamontary Sub-Committee and the Work- 
ing Committee, specially when he knew that the meetings of these bodies 
were imminent. 

27lli. Pandit Eavi Sankar Shukla elected leader of the 0. P. Congress Party. 

Addressing a conference of Divisional Inspectors of schools in Bihar Secretariat, 
Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minisler stressed the necessity of giving 
impetus to the drive against illiteracy even at tho cost of Government money. 

29tli* Pandit Bavl Sankar Sukla, leader of the IJ, P. Assembly Congress Party 
formed a Cabinet 

The Governor of Bengal sent back tho Bengal Tenancy Bill to the legislature for 
the reconsideration of certain provisions in it 

Sriiut Subhas Chandra Bose made a pointed attack against the Htiq Cabinet In 
the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta. He accused the Uuq Cabinet of gross betrayal 
of peasants* and workers’ cause. 

30ilb. Mahatma Gandhi, writing In the Harijan, oritidBed the system of imparting 
instruction through the medium of English* 
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The WorkiDg Committee of the All India Muslim League mot al Delhi, wlioa the 
letter of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, to Mr. Jiiiaali, was 
discussed. 

In Nagpur, there was oonsideiable activity among the new Mmistors over the 
allocation of portfolios. 

31sl. The C. P, Ministers arrived at a decision regarding the allocation of portfolios 
in the new Cabinet. 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, replying to the Coiigrep 
President’s letter on the question of communal settijmont, criticized iho atutudc 
adopted by the Congress, 


AUGUST 1938 

Chief Events i—Tcn No-Confidence motions against the Bengal 
Ministry defeated in the Assembly-— Tho C. P. Ministry controversy 
continued— Statements and Counter-statements issued—Complete release 
of detenus announced by the Bengal Home Minister— Travanscore State 
Congress banned by the Government— Mrs. Kamaladevi arrested— Civil 
Disobedience started in the State— Several important tenancy reform 
legislations discussed in the provincial legislatures. 

l®t, In opening the meetiug of the Bihar Subordinate Civil Sorvico Association, Mr. 
Srikrishna Sinha, the Premier appealed to officials for closer contact with the 
masses. 

la the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion was introduced to discuss the 
oommimal riot at Bhagalpore, but was talked out 

The Council of the Ail India Muslim Loagno dehned its attitude to the reported 
endeavours being made in England to modify the Federal schamo. 

2na. In the Bengal Assembly, ten moiions of no-confidence against the ton Ministers 
composing the Bengal Cabinet were admitted for discussion. 

The knotty problems of Federation, Central policy and taxation were explained by 
Messrs. C. 0. Miller and T. Ohapman-Mortimer at a meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association. 

Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon appealed to Moslem League organizations in Sindh to 
preserve the dignity and the existence of the community by asserting themselves 
in the same way as the Congress Hindus. 

In the TJ. F. Assembly three adjournment motions were ruled out of order. 
Five Bills as amended by the Upp^er House were placed on the table— -The 
Gambling Act Amendment Bill was introduced and referred to a select committeo, 
and the three Bills were introduced, considered and passed. 

3rd, The Bengal Assembly accepted without any debate and opposition the recom- 
mendations of the Governor for the reconsideration of the Tenancy Bill as contained 
in His Excellency’s message to 'the House. 

In the Central Provinces, the parliamentary sub-ooramittee of the Congress 
issued a statement on the Ministerial situation. The statement said, “It is clear 
that even after the Pachmari compromise, good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of Its terras by Br. Kharo were 
made to Sardar Vallabhbhai PateL Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, 
but he (Sardar Patel) urged that no precipitate action to be taken and tried to 
secure a due fulfilment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among tha 
Ministers and two of them, viz. Messrs Deshmukh and Qoie, resigned on July iHth* 
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la a crowded aieetiog at Foods, Dr. N. B. Khare, Ex-Promier of G. P. explained 
the cause of In’s fall He attiiUitod it to “devilish revenge, jealousy and malice”, 
and alleged that the Cougress High Command trampled the principle of democracy 
In order to MU him. 

In the U. P. Assembly there was considerable excitement when the Premier, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, refuted certain allegations made against a trusted 
officer’ of the Government— Mr. Zahirnl Hasnain Lari made certain allegations 
against the Junior Member of the Board of Revenue, in respect of a judgment, 
•which was alleged to have been destroyed and replaced by a new one. 

4ili. In the U, P. Assembly, a resolution recommending to Government the introduc- 
tion of compulsory vaccination in the rural areas of the province, was adopted. 

The Contra! Jute Committee agreed to the proposal for surveying jute marheting 
and transport problems in India. 

Stii, In the Bengal Assembly, a bill seeking to counteract the evil effects of usury 
was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the All India Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Gommitteo, issued a statement relating to the Cabinet crisis in the 0. P, The 
statement contained : Dr. N. B. Khare’s asset tion that the premiership of the 
Central Provinces was thrust on him is untrue. From the very beginning ho was 
anxious to be elected the leader of the Congress Party in the C. P, and Berar 
Assembly and first asked me, then Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, to help him in this 
respect.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a keen debate on the Bill which aimed at 
compulsory recognition of registered trade unions. 

In a memorandum to the Constitution Reforms Committee, Mysore, the Centra! 
Mohammedan Association in the State asked that 12 per cent of the seats in both 
TIousos of the legislature should bo allotted to Moslems. 

Bth. Mahatma Gandhi made a stern criticism of Di% N. B. Khare, Premier of 0. P. 
and Sir Francis Wylie, Governor of 0. P. in the ‘Harijanb He said that Dr. Khare 
was not only guilty of gross indiscipline but betrayed incompetence as a leader “by 
allowing himself to be fooled by the Governor and by not knowing that by his 
precipitate action he was compromising the Congress”. Mahaima Gandhi accused 
the Governor of betraying a haste in the whole affair which he could only 
ilesciibe as ‘iudeconl’ and of “bringing about a situation whioli ho knew would be 
uncomfortable for the Congress”. He also pointed out that there was no touch of 
‘Fascism’ in the proceedings of the Congress. The Congress was the very antithesis 
of that. “Fascism was a naked sword, under it Dr. Khaie would have to lose his 
head. The Congress is based on non-violence— its sanctions are all moral” 

Dr. N. B. Khare issued a statement rebutting the charge made by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in connexion with the Cabinet crisis. With reference to his 
asking Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to support his leadership, he said, “I catogorically 
deny the statement, as I never sought the support of any one from the ‘High 
Command’ for my leadership.’^ 

7ih. Considerablo tension prevailed in Calcutta arising out of the non-corsMenco 
motions in the Bengal Assembly. 

Br. Khare replied in strong terms to the charges made against him by Mahatma 
Gandhi in connexion with the C. P. crisis. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied to the Nagpur Harijans’ threat to ofer satyagraha in 
case no Harijan was included in the 0. P. Cabinet. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President issued a statement on the 
Burma riots in which he appealed for restoration of cordial relations* 

Sill. In the Bengal Assembly, the first of the ten no-confidenco motions against the 
Ministry was defeated by 130 votes to 111, In accordance with the instructions 
issued by the Calcutta Moslem League and the Khilafat Committee, most of the 
Moslem shops in Calcutta were closed as a protest against the ‘no-confidence^ 
motions. 
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Iq the Bengal Coancil, replying to a question, tho Homo _ Minister that 

sine© August last^ 1403 d^tGuiis had been released conditionally and <&4/ uii- 
conditionally. 

In the United Provinoes Assembly, the Minister of^ Justjce, speaking on tlio 
changes made by the Upper House in the Court Fees Bill, stated that the {^.uestion 
iiiYoi?ed was of constitutional importance. 

9lli, In the Centra! Assembly, a series oj questions in regard to the Fedora! plan 
failed to elicit any additional information. 

In the Central Assembly, the adjournment motion to discuss the accjuiescenoo of 
the Government of India m the Indian defence charges as the result of the recent 
proposals by the British Minister vc^as passed by 71 votes to IB. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dowan of Travancore, explained in the Legislaturo 
why the State Congress had been characterized as disloyal. 

The Madras Government denied the ailegalions appearing in a Calcutta piililication 
that the villagers of Salem wore oontmuiug to eojuy fermmited toddy iiispiio of tho 
introduction of prohibition. 

In the U. P. Assembly, a short notice question elicited from the Paiiiaraontary 
Secretary to the Premier a definition of (iovernment’s policy in briiigiiig about 
communal unity and preventing communal riots. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Legislature had coriain 
criticisms of the Govemmenfs prohibition policy of opium. 

lOlIs. In the Bengal Assembly, the motions of no-confideiico moved against 
Labour Minister and the Minister for Co-operative Credit were defoattni wUhoiit 
a division. 

In the Central Assembly a rosolutioa recommoudiiig file appoiiif.meiii of a 
committee to inquire into the worluug of a!l India Radio was put to the vote 
and rejected without a division. 

Following the no-confidence motions in the FJengal Assombly, Calcutta was a 
city of mass panic, ramoiirs entirely unfoiiudod, causing shopkoepers In lliirraba^ar 
and elsewhere to close tiioir shops. 

mil. The Bengal Legislative Council accepted a resolution to tho offeot that a sum 
of Rs, 25 lakhs be set apart within the course of 2 and a half years for M.oslem 
education in ail its branches in addition to tho present annual ahciimant 
The Bihar Government suffered their only defeat on tho Restitutioii of the 
Baksbat Land Bill in tho Council when an entire ckuso was rejected* 

In the Bengal Council, an aGooiint oC the activities of the Boiigiil Homo Indus- 
tries Association was given by tho Hawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

The Bengal Counoil accoptod the recommondations of ilio Governor for rocon* 
sideratioE of two of tho provisions of tho Tenancy Law Ammimmt Bill which 
was passed by both Houses of the Logislaturo. 

Tho Bihar Council discussed tho Tonaaoy Amoadmeat Bill, passed by tho 
Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the Frosidont announced that the Governor-Oeneral 
had disallowed two adj our ament motions, one by Mr. Abdul Quay urn regarding 
the ‘^failure of the GovornmeaPa Frontier poliey'h and the othei: fay Mr. Amf All 
on the Defence Secretary declining to dissociate the Govemmeat of India from 
Sir Philip Chetwodek sweeping and public remark that Indians, now taking king's 
commission, were not of the right typo. 

131k Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, presiding at a students’ rally In Oaloutta, appealed 
to students to carry the message of the Congress among the masses, 

Addressing a students’ oonleronoo at Lucknow, the U* F. Iduoailoa Minister 
made an appeal to students to adopt what was best fa tho old order mi those 
that were best fa the now. 
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Mils. More tlian 10,000 persons were presenfc at the first open sitting of the N, W. 
F. Political Conference at Abbottabad when four resolutions wore adopted. 

The Madras Premier addressed a meeting on the GovemmonPs docision to in- 
troduce Hindi in Secondary Schools. 

IStfc. The Defence Seeretary introduced in the Central Assembly a Bill to prohibit 
speeches intended to prevent recruitment to the Indian Army or to incite mutiny 
therein. 

The Bengal Government scored another victory in the Assembly when an 
opposition motion for reducing a demand for rupees one lakh for the creation of 
a separate Publicity Department was rejected by 123 votes to 103. 

In the Bihar Assembly, supplementary budget estimates were presented for 
several schemes, including Es, 3,27,000 for tube well irrigation. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member answering a question made a 
statement on the position regarding the sale of Indian cotton to Japan. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss the shooting incident 
at Bhagalpiir was ruled out of order. 

At Patna, a strong criticism of the Bihar GovernmonPs tenancy legislation was 
made at a peasants’ rally. 

16lli. In the Bengal Assembly, Es. 25,00,000 lakhs was voted for scheduled caste 
education. 

The Bihar Assembly passed the Money Headers Act Amendment Bill clarifying 
its attention to pending suits, appeals and proceedings in execution, 

Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose, with the permission of Mr^ Jinnah, released 
the correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Jinnah, re : Hindu 
Moslem settlement. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Dentists Bill 1938 was passed. 

The Bihar Cabinet’s achievements in ameliorating the lot of the masses were 
explained by the Premier at a meeting at Patna, 

Lord Lothian, who passed through Calcutta, commenting on the European slliia- 
tion said that affairs there were passing through a dangerous period. 

Unconditional release orders for 144 more Bengal detenus were issued. 

In the Bengal Assembly, general criticisms were offered on the supplementary 
Budget demands which were passed by the Assembly. The Finance Minister 
speaking on the demand of Es. 1,00,000 lakh for the Publicity Department stated 
that no sums will be spent for subsidising newspapers. 

IStii, The Bombay Assembly discussed the House’s rules of procedure. 

The Bihar Assembly discussed the supplementary budget demands, the House 
rejecting two cut motions. 

A meeting held in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Sabha 
passed a resoiation condemning the Communal Award. 

A demonslration was staged by Calcutta bus-owners, drivers and conductors as 
a protest against tiio Motor Yohicles Bill. 

The Bihar Government sent back the Prohibition Bill to the Assembly for 
reconsideration of a certain clause in the measure, 

I till. The Bengal Cotmeii discussed the recommendations of the Eetrenohment 
Committee appointed in 19S2 and of the decisions taken on the report. 

In the Bengal Council, in reply to Mr. LaKt Chandra Das, the Finance Minister 
stated that the total expenditure, including the expenditure of His Excellency the 
Governor and his staff for the summer exodus to Darjeeling was Rs, 63,624 

26ilt. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the ‘Harijan’ on the Burma riots appealed 
lor mutual understanding among Indians and Burmese and the need for adherence 
to the doctrine of non-violence* 
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Itt tlie Madras Council, the riots in Burma formed tlio subject of a non- 
official resolution. 

21st. The difficulties of the Bihar Ministry resulting from the opposition of peasants 
and Moslems were enumerated. 

A deputation of 150 young men travelled from Nagpur to Shegaon with the 
object of meeting Mahatma Gandhi and registering their protest against the 
Congress Working Committee's resolution on Dr. N. B. Khare. 

22ffsd. In the Contra! Assembly, reply log to a question, Sir J ames Grigg, Finance 
Member, made a statement on the relation between tlie Reserve Bank and the 
scheduled banks. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Ohattopadhya, who was arrested for defying au order of the 
Travancore State, on her release, issued a statomeni, criticising the policy of 
Indian States for their prohibitory orders on political workers. 

In the Contra! Assembly, the Dcfenco Secretary stated that the proposal to 
substitute a felt hat for the turban of the Indian soldier has been under considora- 
tlon for sometime. 

23rd. In the Bengal Council a motion that in all future appointments to the Govern- 
norship of Bengal the opinion of the Council of Ministers should be previously 
obtained was lost. 

In tho Central Assembly the Communications Member, replying to a question, 
said that a rebate on the freight charges on cotton was baing given to brmr back 
all the railway traffic that had been diverted to tho road. 

The Centra! Assembly passed by 05 votes to 55 tlio Bofonco Secretary’s Anti- 
Recruitment Aotivitlos Bill. 

In^tho Bengal Assembly tho Ofjposito^^ motion for roforonoe of tho Bongal 
Mumcipal Amendment Bu! to a select committee was defeated, 

24lli. In tho Bongal Assembly tho Homo Mlnlator said, ‘'From to-day there will be 
no dotonus left in Bongal W'hea the Mhmiry came into wiwer in 1937, they 
found there were some 2,703 jmrsons subject to orders of restraint in one form 

Grirainal Law Amendment Act of im or Regulation 

IaX of 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patol arrived in Karaolii to advice tho ConcresK Party thoro 
on the Congress diffleultios. 

The Bengal Aspmbly adopted a motion calling upon tho Government of Bengal 
to give help to the Indian rofageos from Burma. A resolution nrging the com* 
pulsory Retirement of officers under tho sorvioos of tho Oovernment on their 
completing 25 years of service was passed. 

Assembly, a number of questions wore put and answered on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s rpforonco to tlio “Unwritten pact" between the Congress and 
British Government.” 

25tb, The Bengal Assembly adopted a non-official resolution recommending that fiO 
per cent of the appointments in the public .servioos should be reserved for Mos- 
lems, 20 per cent lor sohodnlod castes and 20 per cent for tho rest. 

- Vallabhbhai Patel, at Karaoht, In connexion with the Ministerial dispute 

in Sindh, met party leaders and explained the Congress attitude on the question. 

In the Central Assembly, the Horae Member answered a question relating to 
convict marriages in the Andamans and the so called weekly “Love parades”. 

The Travancore Government decided to assume special powers to cope with the 
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The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to consolidato the provisions regarding 
divorce for Moslem women. 

In the Central Assembly, the Secretary of External Affairs mformed ^ 
that the India Government had no information regarding the expulsion oi the 
Sikhs from Afghanistan. ^ . . 

Speaking at Jiibhnlpore, the 0. P. Premier and Pandit D. P . Mishra, Minister 
referred to the Khare episode. 

Mr, M. Yunus, a former Premier of Bihar, submitted a momoraadiim in con™* 
noxion with the Bengali- Bihari controversy. 


27l!i. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the Caption “My 

the ^Harijan’ further clarified his views with regard to ^ picketing. In an eaum 
article he had expressed his disapproval of “violent picketing . 

The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, Colonel A. J.H 
Russel, in his annual report estimated that by 1941, the population would loaoii a 
figure approximating 400,000,000. 

In the course of a message on the observance of 
Mr. Eazlul Huq, Premier, referred to the measure as tho Ministry s fiist luuta « 
ment of service. 

The Zamorin of Calicut likely to organize a protest movement against tho Madras 
Ministry’s temple entry. 

The President of the Travancoro State Congress Working^ Compaitteo was 
tenced to 1 year’s imprisonmont and a fine of Rs. 800 for disobeying a magistiu'ial 
ban. 

2Blls. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Homo Minister, 

questions made a statement on the communal riots in Bombay m April mi ana 
me action the Government had taken to prevent their reourronce. 

The Council of the Madras Teachers Guild mot to discuss the question of Gio 
compulsory introduction of Hindi in Secondary schools in Madras. 

Mr. Baiaram, General Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee fi^^^stioned tho 
authority ot tho working council and refused to hand over the necessary papOLs to 
his successor appointed by the council. ^ ^ 

In the Orissa Assembly, twelve members tabled resolutions protesting 
the declaration of certain parts as partially excluded areas and requested that tney 
might be placed with the normally administered areas of the province. 

In Travancore, the houses of several Congress officials in the Stato wore 
searched. 

In Trivandrum, the District Superintondont of Police and more than a dozen 
constables were seriously injured in a clash following tho hoitiing oi a Congress 
meeting in defianco of the District Magistiato s ordois* 

In the Central Assembly, tho Commerce Member replied to qnestions regarding 
the conferment of honours and titles by tho Crown. 

In the Orissa Assembly the Speaker mado as many^ as four slatem 0 !its> lb 
observed, ‘“Privilege is to Parfiamont, what ^prerogative is to Crown. Witliin the 
orbit of its privileges every House is froo.* 

The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, In his mtml 
report, dealt with the country’s health problem and urged tho need for a proteo*^ 
tel water supply, , . * 

The Assam Council discussed tho Moneylenders’ Biil» tho Debt Coiiciliatlon BiU 
and the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 

Si it Troops opened fire on a mob near Trivandrum following a series of inoldeut& 
The Orissa Premier introduced the Moneylenders’ Bill in the Assombly* 

'Elr B P. Sinha Roy, Revenue Minister, Bengal, who made a tour In the flood- 
Xted areas in the Murshidabad, Bajshahl anl Nadia districts, nmi m m mto- 
^ew that distress among the inhabltom was widespread. 
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Bottor fiuaocus enaMed II 10 Bengal GovernmoEfc to levert to iho policy of 
malfing graata for rfraiaago schemes in 1937, 


SEPTEMBER 1938 

Chief Events Tiio C, P. Ministry controversy coiitiiiiied“-“fiiriher 
statements and couater-slatemciits issued — Unrest in Travancore 
State^ Mahatma Gandhfs appeal for enquiry turned down by the 
Dewan “-Eesi|:?oation of Sa-adulla Ministry in Assam ; Congress Coalition 
Ministry formed imdcr Sj« Bardoloi— Mahatroa^s ^comments on the 
incidents in Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad— Firing m Travancore 
State and urn’est in some Orissa States where the Praja Maodal was 
declared unlawful— Congress Working Comiiiittco meeting in Delhi ; 
important rcsolulions adopted. 

l$t In ibo Contra! Assembly, an iiitrignmg situafion dovolopoil over tlio I)f3puty 
Fresident, who iiapponod to occupy the chair in lakiiig part in a voting on an 
amendment of the motor Vehicles Amomlmeni Bill, 

The Orissa Premier, in opposing an adjotnnmeni molion in the Assembly, rofiifod 
an allegation that the Governmont had decided to give monopoly lo a Oalciitta firm 
to 0 s:ploit cortain chemicals and drugs in the province. 

The Prosiduiit of tho Assam Council ruled out a point of onlor raimid by a 
member on tho Monoylemlcrs’ Act Amendment Hill The Coinudi eirceted Kcvorill 
changes to tho Sylhot Town Laud Tenancy Bill. 

2i«i. The Ih'omior mado a stateraoni in tlio Orissa Assemhiy outlining the Govorn- 
monBs policy regarding iho industrial development of tho provineo. 

In tho Asvsam Legislative Council Rai Balioh Hamu Chandra Duit moved a 
rosolutlou recoramonding the Assam Government to appoint an meport to report mi 
tho oausoB of tho flood in tho province and to suggest monns to avoid such calamL 
ties in future. Tho roBoIution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagoro in reply to a letter oi Mr. Y, Nugtidil, tlio dapaneso 
pool, strongly ooadoraned Japan's ‘^war of aggression V 

3rd. Tho executive commiiteo of tho Nagpur City Congress adopted a resolufioii 
recommending to the Nagpur Provincial Congress Comraittoo that disciplinary action 
should be takon against Br, N. B. Khare, former Premier of tho OiHitm! Frotlaoes 
and two other congressmon, 

Mi% A. K, BVJu! Iliiq, Premier of Bengal, In opening tho AlLBengal Ffimary 
Teachers' Conference in Calcutta mentioned the problem of raising Hs. 4,Oi),C}0,CKto 
orores, noeded before Primary Education could he intro iucod throiigtiofit the 
province. 

4tk Mahatma Gandhi ^*is thoroughly unaware of the facts/' said the Dewan of 
fravanoore, commenting on the Manatma's statement on tho unrest In the State. 

On tho last day's procaodfngs of tho Bengal Primary Teachers' Conferanco In 
Calcutta, tho introduction of free compulsory education In tho provtuoe was urged* 

The D. P. Chamber of Oommoroo addressed a commualcafeioa to the Oovemmaat 

the subject of the report of the special officer on oertain proposals for xo vision 
of the Merchandme Marls Law aud on a draft Bill to amend tie Merchandise 
Marls Aot the Sea Onstoms Act and the Indian Penal Code# 

Sill. In tho Central Assembly, the oonititutioM! position of tho Deputy President 
With regard do votinf was explained by the Presideat in «a important tnHng ,#Teii 
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The Bihar Idaeation Minister appealed to stadents and teachers to work for 
mass literacy during the coming vacation. 

A meeting in Calcutta organizod by the Bengal Hindu Sabha, protested against 
the reservation of 60 per cent of the appointments in Bengal’s public services 
for Moslems. 

Br. Eablndrauath Tagore in a statement on the political situation in Bengal 
deplored the campaign of “mutual recrimination” being carried out by the various 
parties. 

6lls. Mrs. ¥. Pandit, in an interview in London, said that India was deeply concerned 
with the question of her own freedom, and not so much with minor political 
details. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a note in reply to the Travancore Dewan’s statement 
on the happenings in Travancore appealing for an inquiry into the iucidonts. 

7lh» The Public Health Commissioner stated in the annual report that matoimity and 
child welfare work had made notable advances since its inception as a national 
movement in India in 1918. 

In the Orissa Assembly, various schemes to oncourago cottage and village indus- 
tries, to improve agriculture and to promote cooperation were subject matters for 
supplementary demands, approved by the Assembly. 

The Assam Assembly rejected a Congress motion f(»r reference to a select 
oommittee ol the Assam Local Self-Government Act Amondmoiit Bill. 

Sir C. P. Eamaswami Ayyar, Dowan of Travancoro rejected tlu3 proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi for an outsider to conduct an inquiry into the recent jneidents in 
that State. 


Stk In Assam) a trial of strength between tho Ministerial Party and the Oppositian 
in the Assembly over the Local Self-Government Bill was won by ilio Ministorial- 
ists by 50 votes to S7. 

In the Central Assembly, tho power of the State to fix maximum and minimum 
bus fares was discussed when Mr. f. E. James moved an amendment seeking 
the deletion of a clause of the Motor Bill giving such power to provinoiai 
Governments* 

The Nizam In opening the Jubilee Pavilion in the Capital of his State, urged the 
need for self discipline among youths and the toleration of different faiths. 

Sill. In the Council of State, Sir Jagadish Prosad made an important statemont in 
regard to the Burma riots and the steps which tho Government ol India intended 
to take to safeguard Indian interests. 

In the Central Assembly, a non^official Bill seeking to consolidate tho provisions 
of the Moslem law relating to suits by married Moslem women for dissolution of 
marriage and to remove doubts as to the eJOfect of apostasy of a married Moslem 
woman on the marriage tie was discussed. 

The Governor of Assam sanctioned the introduction of the Assam Provincial 
Bill, 1938. 

mil. The need for a check on the trade in adulterated drugs was again 

emphasized at a conference, when Government were asked to iindortako All- 
India Legislation. 

Government decided on stricter control over tho import of firo works In view 
of large number of accidents due to such explosives in recent yoara* 

^ The Madras Premier and the ex*ch!ef Minister, the Baja of BobMII*«ntor0d 
mto a controversy over the introduction of Hindi in the Province. 


131k la the Central Assembly, an important statimani on Indians defence axpen^ 
ditore and DU the recent dmeusmoM between representatives M India and tho 
British authoritiesi were made by Sir Jamas Grigg, Knancd Member, 
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Mr, Siitihas Chandra Boso, CoOjijress Presidenl', issiiod a stateaiout on Oio recent 
Ministerial crisis in tlio Central Provinces. Ho said, cannoi fail to notice 

that in the pro-Khare piopaganda which has agitated certain parts of our 
country j a number o£ Individuals and agencies have joined who have been long 
known for thoir antipathy towards the Congress. 

In the Council of State, a resolution regarding recruitment of more Madrasis 
into the Indian Army was disciissod. 

The Assam Cabinet resigned. 

An adjournment motion in the Bombay Assembly fo discuKs police action in 
connexion with a mill strike was dofeaiei by 75 votoj to 2j. 

■■^Service before self” was the motto advocated by T)r. Bycd Mahmud, the Bihar 
Education Minister in a message which was read at llio opening (joremony of a 
cootro at Patna under the Wardha oducatiou .scheme. 

The action taken by the Bengal Chamber of (Jonim'*r<;e towards relieving 
luiempioymont among released doienus, described ia an abstract of the procoodiogs 
of the Chamber. 

Resident students of the three Halls of Dacca Hnivorsity began a Iiiiiigcr strike 
and also declared a general strike of tlio Univorsify classes and picketed tfio gates 
of the University buildings. 

ISfeii. Tho^Counci! of State discussed the Bihta disaster and adopted a rosoluiioo 
almost similar to the one passed in tho Lower JIouso, 

The resident students of tho three Halls of the Dacca llnivorsily emlod timir 
hunger strike but tho general strike of tho students continued. 


In the Central Assembly, the composition of the o’cport committee to invest!*" 
gate problems of Indian dofeoco in relation to India's financial lesourcw was a 
topic of discussion second only to the international sitaaiicm, 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Boso said at Shillong, ^FedoraUori must bo reBlsti.Kl at all 
costs and if ^ that could ^ be done a big obstacle to fho attaiiiraont could ho removed, 
iho international sifnatiou is such that if wo can lake advantage of tho same, 
rroodora for India will ho attained at no distant date without war’b 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed tho first reading of tho Bombay Trade 
Disputes Bill by 80 votes to 38. 

The Central Assembly passed tho third reading of tho Motor Vehicles Bill and 
took up the Byll to amend tho Indian Emigration Act which sought to stop 
unassisted emigration. 


I Tib. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in tho Harijan oommeatod on the liioideBte in 
Mysore, Travaiicoro and Hydorabad. 

In the Central Assembly, the transfer of four British battalions from tho Indian 
establishment to tho Imperial ostabifshmont, annoiinoed by the finance Moiwber, 
did not represent the total reduotion of tho British forces in Imlia oontomplated 

under tlio existing arranguments. 

Tlie Congress Party in tho Assam Assembly dooidod to form a Cabinet in ooali> 
tion with other groups. 

Dr. N, B. Kharo, px-Promior of the Central Profinoes, made a statomont in tha 
0. P. Assembly on tho oiroumstanoM loading up to his resignation. 


M ^hp subject of an intorosting address deli- 
ver^ .®y ^-Wadia presiding at the annual meeting in Oatoutta of the 

Goologmal, Mining, Metallurgioal Sooiety of India. 


or^ia8SJ®j[s SSfer “ measure, dwlared tbs State Bnbfee# 
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la tlie Central Assembly, tlio gravity of the siiuatioii in Burma was again em- 
phasized when questions on the riots and the loss of Indian lives were asked 
immediately after the House assembled. 

The Speaker of the Central Provinces Assembly, Mr. G. S, Gupta withdrew 
from the Assembly for about 5 minutes in deference to the wishes of a section 
of the House when an adjournment motion in respect of a procession organized 
in his honour in Berar came up for discussion, 

20tk The C. P. and Berar Relief of Indebtedness Bill, which evoked a storm of 
opposition from the moneylending classes in the province, was referred to a 
select committee after a debate lasting for over two hours. 

The Council of State passed the Emigration Bill in tho form in which it was 
passed by the Central Assembly. 

The constitution sub-committee appointed by tho Haripura Congress session to 
consider changes in tho Congress Constitution with special reference to method of 
election and diuation of membership had a four hours’ discussion at the Marijan 
colony^ 

21 si. Two persons were killed and one wounded when Travaocoro State troops 
opened fire on a defiant mob who had assombled on Shankimugham beach and 
began stoning a police party. 

Prominent Congress leaders at Delhi for the mooting of ilie All- India Congress 
Committee and tho Working Committee met Mahatma Candhi and discussed wltii 
him his scheme of a “non-violent national militia.” 

22iicl. The Congress Working Committee which mot at Delhi passed a resolu- 
tion recommending to tho A. L C. C. to endorse tho action taken by tho 
Working Committee in connexion with the Ministerial crisis in tho Central 
Provinces. 

Dr, Moonje spoke on tho Hindu movomoni in Calcutta. Ho said, “Congress from 
the beginning has been a national body. It preaches unalloyed nationalism in 
India.” 

23rd. Dr. N. B. Khare, Ix-Premier of the Contial Frovincos, in a statement 
proposing tho formation of a now party within tJie Congress, severely criticized 
Congress leaders. 

A report from Garb Dhenkaual stated that Mr. Hari Mohan Bitnaik, I’rr'sidont 
of the State Praja Mandal had been mrrested at Dfionkanah The Praja Mandat 
was declared an imlawfu! body following the abandonment of tho compromise 
negotiations. 

The Orissa Governor, the President of tho Eastern Stales Agency and the 
Commander, Pxosideacy and Assam District mot to discuss the present unrest 
In Orissa States, 

The aftermath of suspicion and ill-feeling botwoon Tlmdus and Moslems following 
the disturbances in Hyderabad {Deccan} which culminated in tho Oovernmont ban 
against the formation of a Btato Congress awakened among tho loaders of both 
communities a sense of urgency and need to do something to restore cordial 
lelations, 

24ili. The Congress ^Toricing Coramlttoo in Dollu discussed the BuggcHilons made by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his address to the Committee on the question of “truth and 
non-violence’h 

A statement issued by Mr. fl. S. Suhiawardy, Ministor for Commerce and l/abour, 
Bengal, in connexion with the Bengal Jute Ordinance resulted in curtallmoiit in tho 
manufacture of raw jute, 

^ The ^Government of Orissa appointed a Oommittoe of Consulting Bnginoors to 
investigate the Hood problem in the province and to draw up remediiil moasuros# 

2Stfe, At Hew Delhi the Congress Working Oommitteo, in consultation with M'aliaima 
Gandhi, decided that no specific resolution relating to war and the intoraaticmal 
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situatloE should be placed before the All-Iodia Coogress Oommittoo, but 
a short resolution should bo moved empowering the Woiiiag Committeo 
to take whatever action it thought necessary in the event of 'the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

After animated discussion, the Working Committee’s resolution on tlio Central 
Provinces Ministorial crisis, as amended by Mr. Balkrishna Sharma’s ameiidmont 
that disciplinary action should be taken against Dr. Khare, was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The Bengal Government issued a communique clarifying their policy in renpect 
of the release of prisoners convicted of political crimes. 

The All India Kisaa Committee condemned the Congress ffinistries on their 
policy of tenancy legislation. 

Mr. Y. Y. Giri, Minister for Labour and rndustrio.*), Madras oullincvl plans for 
solving miomploymont in the province in a Press interview. 

The U. P. Government appointed anoOier Conimitteo to ivurk out details 
of the proposed jail reforms and recommondod a five year or a Huvaii 
year plan. 

26lli. The Bonga! GovoEnmout issued a Fro.ss Note giving flulails of improvomont 
elioctod in the Jail administration of the province. 

At the All-Imlia Congress Coinmitioe meeting ui Delhi an odicial rosuhilion on 
civil liberty evoked heated discussion. 

Mr. Gopinaih Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, i.ssiiod a staternoni hi whiefi ho cnlfed 
for ‘^normal relations between the Oougress Party, wfiich is now identlOod with 
the provincial Govornmont, and the Police.” 

The Dhenkanal Durbar issued a statement contradicting certain hlalemerits 
made in the Press in Cuttack, and giving a li.st of concessions granted to the 
subjocts# 


27ili. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier declared that the runjah was 
behind the Empire, should the need for a call to arms ariHC 3 * 

The Travancoro Govenmierit issued a Pniss coiBmunKjim repU(Jlaf.ir)r uIIclm- 
tions “spread by tho Btato Congress” ilmt Pulice wore molcsfiiig poacafti! 
citizons, 

A note of warning “that owing to germs of dissolution Inlmront in thri {joiaiwma! 
decision, Bengal is leading forward towards a grave cnsls” oontairuHi la a sfalo- 
moiit issued through the “Associated Press” over the signatuios of sovfU'al prom*- 
nont Oindii loaders of Bengah 

Idio spcandi of tho Ptinjhd) IVomier, Bir Bikandar Hyat Kliiia, affirming tin 
Punjab s loyalty to tfio Crown in the event of an omorgoiicy created intorost h 
political circles in Lalioiu 


Improvement in tho financial condition of tho proviiico emibiml the Ch)var*r»mcmt‘ 
to revert to the policy of making grants towards wafer supply, drairiri® aad 
sewerage schemes, said a rosolution of the Bengal Covernmmit on the renortH 
the Sanitary Board and tho chief Engimm Public Ucalih Depaitment 


of 

lor 


1937 . 


SOili. Tho Congress Working Oeramitteo eonsidereci tho resolution of tho IJ p 
Provincial Congress Tenancy Bub-Committoe forwarded to tho Congress Preaytinfe 
and the President of the Congress Parliamentary sub-committee, 

^ Tho All-India Spinners' Association passed a roBoiutloa at Delhf, for a fiirtlMir 
rise in tho wages of spinnora 

Ja y P- AsRomWy, some , Moslem M.LAs sought to mow an amend- 
Smbly Hmdnstham should bo a i-eoogn&ed lauguaga iu the 
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OCTOBER 1938 

Chief E¥eiits : — Industries Minislers^ Conference in New Dellii-— 
Constitutional Reforms announced in some of the States”™"Mosliiii 
League Conference at Karachi criticised Congress attitude to Moslem 
interests and urged Moslem and Non-Moslem Federations— Negotiations 
for a League Ministry in Sindh failed — First Sitting of the Federal 
Court in New Delhi— Rulers of Orissa States assembled in Calcutta to 
discuss the agitation in their States — Mahatma^s Frontier Tour- 
Congress attitude towards Indian States interpreted by Sardar Patel 

Isl. Mahatma Gandhi explained in the ‘Harijan’ the reasons for the Congress policy 
of non-interYention with regard to tho States. 

Writing in tho JJarijan, Mahatma Gandhi declared that thero was no difference 
of opinion between, him and Pandit Jawharlal Nohru over tho question of 
Federation. 

The Bengal Premier, Mr, A. K, Pazlul Huq, in his presidential address at tho 
annual session of tho All-India Moslem Education Conforonco in Patna, critioizod 
the Education policy of tho Congress. 

Reference to the growing indications of communal iil-feling in many parts of 
Bihar was made in the Govornmont resolution reviewing tho report on tho 
administration of the Police Department in the proviiice in 1937. 

The Education Reorganization Committoe appointed by tho Bihar Govorumoui 
issued a question on secondary education. 

Tho Frontier Premier gave an assurance that a sottlemont would soon bo arrived 
at in regard to the agrarian dispute at Jullunder. 

2ndi. The All-India Moslem Eduoational Conforenco, under the Prosidentsliip of Mr. 
A. K. Fazlu! Huq, Premier of Bengal decided to reject tho Wardha Scheme. 

Industries Ministers from the Congress administered provinces mot in conforonco 
at New Delhi to discuss economic planning on a nation-wide scale and also 
devolopment and co-ordination of industrial resources in India. 

The Congress Worldng Committee passed a resolution oxpolling Dr. Eharo, tho 
Central Provinces ox-Premior, from the Congress and calling upon him to resign 
his membership of the C. P. Assembly on behalf of the Congress. 

A resolution of tho Punjab Government on tho working of tho Police Department 
stated that the year 1937 was a bad one from tho point of view of communal 
troubles and crime. 

3rii. The Conferenco of Industries Ministers of Congress admiuistorod provinces 
resolved to formulate a comprohonsivo schorae of national planning for tho iadiis* 
trialization of tho country. 

The Dewan of Rajkot issued an order for the enforcement of tho provisions of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act which relate to the molesting of persons to tiic3 
prejudice of their omploymont or business. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on non-vlolmieo in Travancoro and the 
poBitiott of the State Congress. 

The Euler of Nagod State, Central India, announced tlie establishmcni of a 
State People's Assembly and eoustilutional reforms of far-reaching importance. 

3 4ilt. Sir a E Bamaswami Iyer, Dewau of Travancoro, issued a statemont on tlio 
recent activities of the Travancore State Congress. 

At Lucknow, tlio Shlah-Sunn! differences which had remained dormant for 
some time, took a turn for the worse. 

The proposed changes In the income tax law wero criticized in a cottiiwtoatioi 
from the federation of Indian Chamber of Oommerco and Industry, 
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A communal clasli in which a number of personB were injured occurred 
at Syliiet, 

5tli. A supplementary demand for grant for training of the civil population in air 
raid precautionary measures made in the Bombay Assembly. 

The methods of police surveillauce in the United Provinces are to be examlaed 
by a committee appointed by the local Government 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Peshawar on his Frontier tour. 

A survey undertaken by the Panjab Govornmont revealed that the manufacture 
of accessories of bicycles and sewing machmos can profitably bo undertaken ia 
this country, 

6tli. Political activity in Dhenkanal Stato revived with the laanchiEg of a Satya- 
graha by the Dhenkanal Froja Mamial. 

In Bombay Primary School toachors in the presidency were not properly trained, 
stated the committee appointed to advise on primary education ia Bombay. 

Adjourning the Busserah Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
Bewaa touched on the Government’s work for the people of the States. 

The need lor inter-provinclal co-operation for tim industrial development 
of the country, was stressed by the Ministor for Indubtrles, Bombay ia a Press 
intorview. 

The Kashmir State Assembly discussed a noa-olflcial resolutioa urging that tho 
lot of Harijans be improved. 

Till. The proposal for a separate Moslem Federation to lie discussed by tho Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

Tho Indian Medical Associatioa made reprosontaiion to tho Ccatral Board of 
Eevenue in criticism of tho Incomo Tax Bii). 

The preliminary hearing before tho Fodora! (sourt will begin this month in respect 
of the case filed by tho IJ. P. Government relating to certain refenucs which it 
contends, should bo credited to it 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President-elect of tho Sindh Moslem League ConforeDoe, was 
given a rousing reooption at Karachi. 

Sir B. .Radhakrislman spoafcing in Madras, sfaiod that a strong scll-govorttiiiig 
India would be the greatest advantage to the peace of tho world# 

Sill. Presiding at thf3 Sindh Moslem Leagiie Conforonoo at Karachii Mr. M* A. 
Jinnah strongly oritieizod Oougress attitude to Moslem interests, and accused the 
Congress Ixeoative of wanting t) divide the Moslems. 

Writing on the Europoan crisis, Mahatma Gandhi asked tho question (in the 
Harijan) whether H'err Hitler had discoverad a nm fcochnlque of organlaliig 
violence which enabled him to gain his end without shedding blood. 

Sir Henry Oraik, the Punjab Oovornor, roferrod to tho loyalty of the pmfmm 
to Britain during the recent crisis in Europe when he replied to addresses of 
welcome at Ludhiana oa his first official visit there. 

Sill. The Congress policy specially In regard to mfnoritioB* problems and the claim of 
the organization to represent the Indian nation ware ohallenged hf the 
Bengal and the Punjab rremiorB In their speaohas at the Sindh Moslaia Ltagua 
Oonference. 

A schema for the setting up of a committao and a commission for the eoonoiale 
planning of industries, was submitted by the Miniiters of Industries of the 
Congress administered provinccH, 

The Maharaja of Bewa, in a message to his subjects, plsaded im fli© rimoval 
of untouchability in his State* 

latK 1 resolatioa urfiug that India bo divided Into two federallonSi one fhf Moilems 
and ‘other for non-MosWm groups was adopted irt the Sin# Moilf m 
Doaferenae# ' : 
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The Federal court, for the first time in its history, mot to transact judicial 
business* 

Mrs. Saroiiiai Naidti performed the opening ceremony of the Cawnpore Swadoslii 
Exhibition. 

The programme of the Moslem League was defined at the Sindh Moslem Loaguo 
Conference. 

At the general meeting of the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee, under tlio 
presidentship of Mr. Gopbandhu Chaudhuri, the action of the Central Government 
In despatching British troops to Dhenkanal and Talcher States and also the policy 
of repression pursued by the Kaj Darbars came in for severe condemnation. The 
meeting also sympathised with the people in these States in their struggle for 
legitimate rights. 

mil. Dr, R. Naidu, Fishery Expert to the Government of Bengal, pointed out how 
Bengal squandered her wealth in fish. 

The Moselm League Coiiferonoe passed two resolutions, one on the Suikur 
Barrage debt and the other on the political situation. 

A further step in the mass literacy campaign was taken by the Bihar 
Government who prepared a scheme for carrying on the work on a provitioo- 
wide scale in which private initiative would be given full scope. 

^ In the United Provinces, the chief aim of an elaborate scheme fur medical re- 
lief in rural areas, was that medical relief would be available to every one within 
five miles. 

The protagonists of the Shia-Simni dispute in Lucknow were busy formulating 
their future line of action. 

The United Provinces Ministry issued a warning to would-be critics of the 
Government against wild allegations. 

^ The industrial future of India was discussed by Blhar^9 Development Mlnlstar 
m a Press interview. 

. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, received a great ovation wlien 
he visited the Hoshiarpur district to preside over a peasants’ conferonco, 

12lii. The negotiations be^tween Mr. Jinnah, ^ the Moslem mombors of the Sindh 
Assembly and the Premier for the formation of a League Ministry in the pro- 
vince were reported to have broken down. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association decided on action which it was believed might 
have an appreciable eifect on ^ the efforts that were being made to bring about an 
agreement among jute mills in India for the restriction of the manufacture of 
Jut© goods. 

In a statement issued at Lahore, Bhai Paramanaiid, common ting on the Sinciti 
Moslem Conferonoe, warned the Oongtess ‘^not to stick to its wild gooso chase but 
to start afresh/’ 

In the Bombay Assembly, a Bill to provide for the rcstoratiou of larid» forfeited 
during the civil disobedience movomont was introdaoed. 

I3tk A challenge to the Premiers of the Punj.ab and Beogaf was am of tliii features 
of a speech delivered at Agra by Pandit G. B. Pant, the CJ. IK Premier. 

In a farewell speech at the Sind Moslem Oonferonco at IhmM, Mr. M. A* 
Jinnah explained why he had h-cbciiod’ against the Congress. 

No solution of the Sindh Ministerial problem has ywt been evolved us a rosult 
of the Moslem League-Ministry talks in Karachi. 

'Tn view of the recent happenings, is it too much to hope from ilm Coagrosa 
that it would revise Its polioy and start afresh”, askud Bhai Piiramanaada, Sanior 
Vioe-Presidoat of the Hindu Malmsabha in tho course of a sutoiaeafc to llic pr«» 
at Lahore. 

The Sindh Premier Issued a statement in repty to the one by Mr* M. 1. Jiaoih 
m the dispute In Sindh* 
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In dsferenoe to the wishes of Mshatma Gandhi, the North-West Frontior 

Fremief s guards are to go unarmed in future. 

Tile Tariff Board examined representatiFes ^ of the Japanese Cliamher of 
Commerce regarding the grant ol further proteotion to tho rieriouliaral iadustry lu 
India^ 

14t!i. The Congress Coalition Ministry In Assam assured of a majority in I he 
Assembly. 

Speatiog at a Press Conference, Mr, Bubhas Chandra Dose, Cccgrcss ProHidciif, 
referred to the resolution passed by tho Ali-Iudia Muslim Loaguo Execiitiro wiHi 
regard to tho Congress League parleys for a settlcmeni of the Hindu*Mus!ini 
question. He said that Congress was prepared to discuss the quostiori with tho 
League ol any obstacles in tho path of Hindu-Muslitn uni ty.^ ^Tho CciigrosH had a 
similar attitude with regard to the problems of other minorities. 

I Sill. Several Moslem leaders of Sindh issued a .statement on the breakdown in tho 
negotiations for the formation of League Cabinet in the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on tho waik-out which occurred during 
a meeting of tho Ail India Congress Commiiteo, advised a ‘purge’ of tho party, 

A variofcy of problems were discussed by Mr. Sarai Chandra Bosoj leader of 
the Congress party in Bengal, in his presiaeatial spoeoh at tho Mysore students’ 
Conference, 

Mahatma Gandhi met Eed Shirt leaders at Peslmwar, 

It was considered probable that tho Congress High Coramaiurs offer of arbifration 
in connexion with the United Provinces Tenancy dispute would be acceptoci by tlio 
Zemindars. 

Opening the Madras Press Workers’ Conferonco, the Labour Minister advlsud 
them to think more in terms o£ organiJiatiou and less in terms of strikes nr 
direct action* 

Punjab Express derailocl. Ono killed 2 37 injured. 

Another trial of strength bet%vnen tho Ministerialists and Moolalisis ooded iri a 
decisive vief-ory for the former at a meeting of tho IT. Ik Provincial CtorigresH 
OommittO(*. 

The question whether ihoro will bo an eleventh hour chango in tho Kiiiiatioii 
regarding the Tenancy Bill in tho United Fhovinces Assembly, and whelher Chore 
will be aa adjournment of Iho session for three weeks, was tho question befog 
dlsoussed in Assembly circles, 

17lii. Tho Congress attitude towards the Bindh Ministerial dispute was oiplainod by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Padoral Court sat to dotermfae the quasiioa of Iho validity of tho C# E 
lot which authorized a taxation of fh p. 0 . om tho sale of motor spirit aad 
lubricants. 

Dr, Sanaallah, Presidont of the Ghifefcagang District Nationalist S!oslom»' 
Conference crlticizod certain activities of the League and appealed for commiinsf 
harmony. 

The Birootor of Industries, Bengal and the Deputy Director ol Berioulture in, 
the province gave evidence before the Tarif Board which was Inqulrfug into the 
question of granting further protectioa for Berioultare industry. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Punjab Governor, sent back the Debtor 
tcotiott (Araondmemt) Bill, with certain ■ recommendations, to the Assembly M re- 
commendation. 

Speaking at Mysore, on civil aims, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, said that is i 
political conflict one was apt to segleol civil work, 

I Sill. The Eulers ol States under the Eastern Stales Agencf disemswd the ttltailoa 
among subjects la certala Orissa States at a boaferinoe in Ctoleultai ' ' * • ; : 
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The Federal Court heard the argumeuts of the Advocate-General, C P a?iri 
Berar, in the case in which the validity of a 0. P. Act was questioned. 

The need for granting farther protection to the sericulture itiiiustry was strosKed 
before the Tariff Board by representatives of the Guvorumeui of Bengal 

The F. F. Assembly passed the U. P. Melas Bill. 

The Bombay Legislative Council passed all stages of the forfeited Lands Bill 
which was passed by the Assembly, 


10ili. The Council of Rulers of States under the 
resolution characterizing the agitation now being 
States as the work of outside agitators. 


Eastern Btatcs Agency passed a 
carried on In some of the Ori£’sa 


A riot in the Patiala Contra! Jail resulted in the death of three 
various injuries to several others. 


prisoners and 


The Advocate-General of Bengal continued his arguments in 
In the case in which the validity of a 0, F, Act was 
Government of India. 


the Federal Court 
fiuestioned by the 


20lh, The negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Goveriimont of Bengal 
over the release of political prisoners are said to have bioken down. 

The Federal Court reserved judgment in the case referred to it wheu'ein the 
valmity of a C. P. Aot was questioned by the Government of India. 

Mr. Jinnah criticized the statement of the Gongioss rrosident on the settlomont 
of the communal problem. 

The formation of the Bardoloi Cabinet in Assam was completed with the 
taking of the oath by the third Moslem member of the Ministry. 

The latest proposals regpding the U. P. Tenancy Bill wore a feature of a lorn? 

discussion at a meeting of the F. P. Congress Party. ^ 

The meeting of the members of the Eeoeption Committee of tho All India 
&hool session at Nagpur was held in the Neill City High 

21*1. Eepresentatives of the Bengal National Chamber of Commeioe gave evidsnoa 
in Oaioutta before the Tariff Board on the question of protection for the 
Berioulture industry. 

'Whether the _ publication of news about cow slaughter tended to nromoto 
H%rOourt^™^*^ hatred, was discussed before^ a Pull Bouch of Lahore 

Jawharlal Nehru addressed the India League in London. He advised 
students to continue to take an active interest in tho political life there 
LA 1 ° ’“f themselves merely to studies. Ho opined that they had a 

great opportunity to develop a broader out-look there after which they would bo 
useful soldiers in fighting for freedom on return to ludia. ^ 

andTnlriSany®”®^ of 3 persons 


2Bti, The political activities of Maulaua 
meeting of Moslems held In Oaioutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy day 
on him. 


Ibul Kalam Azad wore condemned at a 
at JCohat whore five doputatlonB waited 


proposals for arbitration over the 

Agra lLtodars nadV by the 

24ih. Their Excellencies the Yiceroy and Lady Linlithgow returned to India. 

» “PP®*! iox fundB for relief work ia the flood. 
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Lord Lothiaa iu Calcutta : Interviewed by a Pi ess represontative, be baid that he 
saw ^'Qo reason for a chango in tho Coveriimont of India Aot’b 

25tli. The Rnia of Dhonkanai arrived io Calcutta an<l bad au ititorview with the 
President, Eastern States Agency. 

The effect of the Bihar Tenancy Bills of tho Congress Ministry of that provinco 
was reviewed in a statement issued by Mr. Rijeudra Piusad. 

Replying to a deputation on behalf of tho Banim Cbv Dcfunce Committee 
Mahatma (jandlii outlined a jdan he Lafl lormrdalod for deaiiiio- with raids md 
for a solution of the Frontier problem. ^ ^ 

26tli. A resolution relating to tho ronppuInlmHrit of detijrms who had foraiorly been 
employees of the Calcutta Corporatimi, gave rise to omne discussion at a moelinff 
of the Corporation. ^ 

^Tl ]0 Government of Bengal (Local Bt‘lf-C*ov(‘rnmont Deparfment) issued a 
circular lolhir to all tho Divisional Commissioners with a viejv fo ascertaining the 
opinion of District Boards on the subject of tho abolition of the Local Boards 
and tdection of members of a District Boaid directly by persons and entitled to 
vote at such elections. 

The year 1937-38^ continued to be a disturbed one In Wazirisfno, statc4 tho 
Annual Administration Report of the Froatier Corps of Militia and Hcouts. 


27tk Tho issue before IT. P. landlords in connexion with I he proposed tenaiso? 
logisiatmn, werB informally discunsod at I.ucknow at the rtoidcuce of Iho Bala of 
denangirabad. ’ 

The first “dictator” Swarai Bamananda Ihrilia, of tho fljdorabad Slate Congress 
and four of Im assistants wuro arrested. 

28l:k Mr, S. V. Pandekar, Labour loader, was asked by tho Bpeukor. Mr (4 V 
Mayalanlcjir, to withdraw fioaa tho House wdiun in the I'Torribay A&scmbl? ho 

Bill, certain remarks 

n declaredjhi London, Dial British Imperialism was faolM 

a aiiiiLUit problem of its own creation in Falostiuo and made a sorry mess of it, 

fuferpretation of tho Haripura Eosolution on tho Congress 

tas L vnn T Scheme, 

biudar \allril)hhiwi Patel m his iiresniontia! adiliess to the fifteenth 

i.nH h'?"‘ SuhjeetH Confurenoo heW at Bhadmn. “Unless and 

Tie I ? S f f taWis'iod m the Btatos and the States’ administra- 

(it In,' .?! i * ?" oonsont aad anproral of tho pecplo’s ropresea- 

tativos said Snrdar Patel, it is futile to talk of Fodoi-ation”, 


was reiterated by Mr. 


29th. Tho Congress Opposition to this Federal Scheme 
bahhas Uhandra Bo.so at a public meeting at Shillong, 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the ‘Harijan’, pointed out tho value of Hindmthani 
as the common language for India. ■* ’ *' * xiinunsiaani 

Scraikella, President of the Counoil of Eulers, Eastern States 
OrS^’ '^^'***^ * statement on the recent happenings in somo of the States In 

That an eBsantisl condition of Federation was responsiblo Govennnent in the 
SireVee. "" ^Pwssed by Sardar Yalkbhbhai Patel at a Baroda State 

The Board arrived at Srinagar to iaveitigate tho silk mdustrv ia FMhttib 

state ® officials wore busy prepamg a case for protection of the indSry Ifte 

Ths Exeoutivo OomcEiitteo of tho British I’aclfau Aftsccififtfifi t tmii'nr.ti-ir 
discuss the deadlock caused by the Oudh TaSars a r&t 
passed % the latter in ooanexioa with the O’* ‘E Xeuwoy ^ ^ 
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A plea for more control of world affain-j women with a view to obtaininf^ 
more friendly relation between nations was made by Lady Mirza Ismail 

31st. Mr. Subbas Chandra Bose,^ Congress President replying* to an address present* 
ed by tbe Cotton Collego Union ^ciety, said, ^‘Yoii 'are living in a period of 
transition and of struggle It is your rare good fortune that you aro seeing tlio 
rebirth of the Inian nation”. 

Tbe negotiations between tbe Ministerial Ooaliation party and tbe Opposition 
Moslem Gioiip iu tbe Bengal Assembly finally broke down* 


NOVEMBER 1938 

Chief Events s-^’-Laboiir Disfurbaoces io Bombay ; Police opened 
fire — unrest and picketing in Eajkot State — Bengal Premiers allegations 
against Congress Ministries — Death of Maulana Sbaukat Ali, emineot 
Moslem Leader — Informal Conference of Kolers and their Mlriintere in 
Bombay — locome Tax Bill debate iu the Central Assembly. 

1st Mr. Sabbas Chandra Bose, speaking to Congressmen til Oauliati, advised them io 
devote more attention to Assam’s tribal people. 

1 statement denyjog tbe allegations made in tbe resolution passed by tlio 
Freja Party eieoutive committee, issued by Mr. N. B. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance 
Minister. 

In the Bombay Assembly, five of the most important clauses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill relating to illegal strikes and lock-outs and penalties were passed. 

2]n«sl. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, in a speech at Dbubri reitoratod 
tbe Congress determination to fight Federation and nrgea peasants to gain the 
organization which ho said represented the interest of tlie country. 

Indian Cotton interests closely affected by an agreement concludud in Cairo for 
new quota arrangements greatly strengthening Lancashirols position hi Kgyptian 
markets. 

Mr. 8. Satyamnrtli!, Dy. Leader of the Congress Paity in I ho Central Assembly, 
in a statement to tho Press said, “I desiro to warn His Majesty's Oovorarnent, m 
A moderate Congressman mj^self that if Indian Btates refuse to sond their 
representatives to the BYdoial Jegislatuie by moans of oleciion, thero is no prospect 
of Federation.” 

Tho Bhalsa Diwan of Patiala State, in tho course of an appeal to the Hubjisots 
of the State, urged them to watch tbe result of tho doliberaticms of tho CJfinstItu- 
tion Committoe and not to be Jed astray by misebif-mukerB from outside. 

3fd[. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. Jamnadas Mohta and 14 of his supporteni walktid 
out of the House, during the third reading of the Tnidfis Disputes Bill 

The Bengal Jute Ordinance^ which was tbe subioct of controversy in tho Fross, 
was defended by Mr. Halim Banjan Barkar, tho Finaoco Minister, in an Iritervlew 
with the Associated Press. 

4ik The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed tho 3rd. toadisg of the Trades Bispiitci 
Bill by 55 votes to 25. 

A plea for intensified national effort to utilize within the country Im large 
agpcultural and mineral resources was made by Mr. A. ii Dalai in his presktoatial 
Mmu at the third quarterly general meeting of the Indfiti Oliamler of Oomawe 
in^Oalcutta* 
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Deprecating tlie misuse of the Congress Flag, Mahatma Gandlii said in Bombay 
that lie would not laoist it on public buildings unless it was agreed to unanimously. 

6th. Deforestation and soil erosion not only intensify floods but threaten subsoil 
water supply and reduce agricultural out-put, said Mr. M. E. Eicbardson at tlie 
annual meeting of the Central Board of Iirigation at Delhi. 

BIr. Sarat Chandra Bose made an app^eal in Calcutta to rally round tho banner 
of the State Congress, which was to all intents and purposes, lie said, tho banner 
of the Indian National Congress. 

7lh. Serious labour disturbances occurred in Bombay. The Poiico OrocI twice on 
rioters. 

Charges of “intense selfishness and ruthless sacrifice of Moslem intorests” wore 
levelled against Hindu Ministers In Congress Provinces by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
Bengal Premier, in an open letter to the President of the Bengal flindusabha. 

A vigorous defence of the policy of tho Bengal Government with regard to tlio 
release of the political prisonois was made by Khawaja Bir Nazimuddin, Homo 
Minister. 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Frosidont ol the Bongal Hindu Salim, Issuod a slatomostre: 
percentage in services, 

8llb. Praise for the work done by the AIL India WomonV, Coiift'romjo during the 
the Health Exhibition at Bhilioug, was cKprussud by Lady Kfdd when sho presided 
over the annual conference of the Assam branch of tfie organization held at the 
Lady Keane College. 

The adjournment motion to discuss ’‘ourtrulmcnt of the liberty of Iho Press” 
by the Provincial Government was rejected in N. W. PI II AHsembly by 25 votes 
to 22. 

The Bombay Assombiy passed Iho 2ud. ami iho ilrd. readings of iho Medical 
Practitioners’ Bill. 

9lli. Pull approval of Congress loaders’ decision nut to pail'icipato In tho work of 
the Ohatfield Expert Enquiry Coramiitee on Indian dofuncB was expressed by 
Sir Clumanla! Betaivad, tho President of tho Indian National libera! Federation 
in the course of a statement to the press. Bir Clumanla! pointed out that lha 
British Oovarnmout in this instance, repeated the blunder they Imd committed 
in constituting iho Binior Commission. 

lOfcli. The Thakore Baheb of Fi.ijkot nnamuuied in a notification ihal firm aolloa 
would be taken to preserve law and order. 

Death of Kumal Ataturk, President of the Turkisfi and the maker of 

Turkey. 

Hill. Armistice Day was olsorved in Calcutta and otiwr places with the usual iia- 
press! venes.s. 

About 220 political prfHooorB in the Dam Dam and Aliporo Central Jails began 
a three day hunger-strike ‘‘as a protest against their treatment In Jails”. 

Writing in Harljan, Mahatma Gandhi reaffirmed his faith in tton-violenoe aa a 
remedy for the world’s Ills. 

Although there had been some suggestions from Bengal for ilie re-eleotion of 
Mr. Sabhas Chandra Bose, as presiaent of the Indian National Congress, those 
were not serlausly considereci in responsible CongresH oiroias. 

Uth. An attempt by tire Opposition in the Bombay Loglslativo Assoiablf to mofo 
m adiournmont motion on the recent firing was lost 

A resolution condemniBg the policy of the Bengal Ministry with regard to the 
release of politioal prisoners, enunciated in the Government Oomaunfqw oh lha 
subject was passed it a public meeting In Odouita, presided 'over' by MVt 
Subhaa Ohindra Bose* ' 
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A scheme lor the extension of the Youth Welfaro Movemeat to ike ilistricfs 
of Bengal was Inaugurated. 

Picketing was resumed at Eajkot and a Lathi charge was ali(?ged to have hem 
made to disperse a public meeting held la the evening, 

ISlti. The Maharaja of Jaipur had a miraculous escape from death when ilie propel- 
ler of Ms plane dropped off whilo flying solo* 

Eloquent tributes to the life and woik of ivomal Ataturk wero paiil at a 
meeting of the Moslem Institiire in Wellesley Square, Calcutta. Thr3 Maliaraja- 
dhiraja of Biirdwan presided. 

ISA The Select Committee reported on the Bill to atnend Iho Indian Incomes Tax 
Act of 1923, and the stage now set for the debate in the Central Assembly on a 
measure of the greatest consequonco to the husinoss community and private 
individuals alike. 

The Central Assembly passed an offlcial Bill seekitig to widen Municipal 
franchise in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The Bengal Government set up an export committee to curry out an oxtoriKive 
industrial survey of the Proviuco and to make rccoramendationB. 

I6th. A conference of Directors of Industries of various Provinces and states 
interested in Serioulturo wms held ni tho office of the Tariff Hoard, CalciiUa. 

Some remarkablo fi|?nres were given by tho Finance Mombor, Sir James Orsgg 
when ho moved tho further consideration of tho Income-Tax Bill in tho Assembly. 

I7tli. In the Central Assembly, Sir Nripendra Nath Bircan tho Law Mtsmbm* was 
warmly applauded by Congress members m the Assembly, when he repeated for 
their benefit part of a speech ho bad made at the last Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

Various questions in connextion with the Stwiculturo industry were discussed 
at the resumed sitting^ of the conference of Directors of Industries of various 
provinces and States in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, accompanied by his daughter, Indira, returned to India. 

The Government of Bengal addressed a circular letter to CoramiBHioncrs of 
Divi.siocis outlining the Oovernmenfs revised policy in regard to water-supply, 
particularly in the matter of distrihiifion and disbursomeat of State grants in 
rural areas. 

The iodependmit tribunal .sot up by the Mysore Oovernmeiit to inquire into the 
police firing in YidliaraKwatluira village on April ^5, published its ropoii 

IStk A plea for m adequate f)rotoctive duty on imported raw .silk was put forward 
before the Tariff Board in Calcutta. 

There w^as a redistribution in some of the portfolios in tfio Btuigal Cabinet 
following the appointment of two additional Ministers, Mr, Tamizivldin Kliau ami 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote In the ifarijam “Tho Frontier Province miwt remain 
a place of frequent pilgrimage fur mo. For though tho rest of India may fail 
to show true non-violence, there seems to be good grouml for Imping that tluj 
frontier Province will pass through fho lloty ordeal* 

The Director of Iiiduslrlos, Assam, gave his views on the qucBtioii of granting 
protection to the sericulture industry before the Tariff Inquiry Board in Oalcutlii, 

A challenge to tho Premier of Bengal to substantiate cm tain allegatioiw said to 
have boon made by him against Oongress MJumters was thrown mit by Mr* Btswa- 
nath Das, Premier of Orissa, in the course of a letter to Mr. Barat C’haiidrii Boso* 

aotli* The demand for constitutional reforms by Indian States' siibjocti was dwmissod 
m a Press interview in Bombay by the Fresident of the AlLIttdia State' Pcopto% 
Oonfeimoe. 
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Sixteen thousand unemployed textile workers in Oawnpore sent a petition to tho 
Governor of the U. P. through the Collector praying for help for remoTing some 
of their difficulties, 

Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, while inaugurating a Commerce Association at the 
Liioknow University, declared, do not want a struggle for its own sake ; 

■\Ye want freedom without struggle if possible, and through a struggle if 
necessary. We have put our trust in God.” 

An appeal for tho aoceptanco of Federation was made by Sir ShanmulhaM 
Chetty, Dewan of Cochin at a lunch in Madras, 

At Lucknow, Mr. Subhas Chandra Eoso addressed a huge gathering. He said, 
^^India wants to attain her goal not through the weakness of Britain.” 

21si. In the Central Legislative Assembly. ACr. A. Aikman, leader of the European 
Group referred to the ‘‘permanently hostile attitude of income-tax oOicfals towards 
assessees” and suggested that these oflicials should be asked to remember their 
duty to tho public. 

In the Central Assembly, a question was asked regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement that he know ho would not be allowed to visit the tribal areas ia tho 
Frontier Province. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, the United Provinces Premier, inaugurating the Law Society 
of Lucknow University, said that the profession of law was worth preserving 
because thoro was room for virtue in every walk of life. 

22n<i. The Committee of the Indian Mining Federation urged that the interests of 
economy would be better served if the output of railway collieries wore restricted 
to a minimum, and if larger quantities were obtained from the market 

In the Central Assembly, discussion on the Income-Tax Bill was resamed. 

During the supplomentailes on tho questions in the Central Assembly regarding 
the consultations and progress made as regards the Introduction of 'Federatibn and 
Opposition Benches protested when tho leader of the House declined to answer 
certain tpiestion, answer to which, according to him could not be given In public 
interest and in view of them. 

23rd. Speaking to journalists at Lucknow, Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose, CoQgWBB 
President referred to tho question of tho Congress formuiating its foreign 
policy. 

The case against Bardar Vallabbhai Patel on a olmrgo of defamation filed bf 
Mr, Jayanlilal H. Amin, of Bombay, was withdrawn by tho complainant, 

24tli. In an interview with Press representatives at Lahore, Mr. Sablias Chandra 
Bose expressed his viows on the future of Bougal Ministry. 

A ommmique Issued by tho Maharaja of Bikaner, as President of special 
Committee of tho Chamber of Princes appointed to daa! with the reorminfealioa 
described the work of the Committee, in session In Bombay. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the President of tho Hationa! LI bare! Pederatloa of 
India, fu the course of talk on the Liberal party of India, declared the return of 
the Indian National Congress to constitutionalism marked tho triumph of the 
prmGiples of Liberalism^ 

25ik Mr. Subhas Chandra J^oso, addressing a public meeting at Julkader, deolarad 
inevitable constitution was forced upon India, a Batyagraha would he 

An increase In tho outturn and higher prices lor tea are revealed In th# report 
of the Director of Agriculture in Assam, on tea oulture In the provlaoe im the 
year l»d7» 

26 tl«. His Excellency, r.ord Brabourne, Ohancellor of the Oalontta Hoiversity paid #» 
eloqnent tabute to the educational work of Mr. Syatnaprosad Mooteiiee Weii hs 
conferred the honorary degree of D. Lit, on him, ' - 

4 ' ' ' ' 
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Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijao, on the perBeciition ot ^ the 
Jews in Germany and advised them to choose the path of noa-violence to vindicate 
their position on earth. 

In the Centra! Assemhiy, after a debate lasting six successive sittings, the House 
agreed to the Finance Minister’s motion that the Income-Tax Bill as it had emer- 
ged from the select committee be tafcen into consideration. 

The Contra! Provinces Government decided to intervene j‘n the afl’ajrs of tho 
Nagpur Municipality which were reported in chaotic condition following dispute 
between the present office-bearers and the Congress Party. 

27tk The death occurred in Delhi at the age of 65 years of Maulaaa Sliaukat AII^ 
eminent Moslem leader. Representatives of the various parties and sections ot 
political opinion in India joined in paying tributes to the illustrious deceased. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a speech at Gujarkhun (Punjab) described the 
Congress as the non-official parliament of the country. 

28tk A vigorous speech in support of unity between bigger and smaller States was 
made by the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
when opening an informal conference of Rulers and their Ministers m Bombay. 

In a Government Oommuniiiue were described the efforts of the Premier and 
other Ministers of Assam to bring about an amicable settlement between Hiaclus 
and Moslems. 

Mrs.^ Sarojini^Naidu, replying to addresses presented to her by the Cuttack 
Municipality said, *^No community in India, whatever its nuraoricai strength, its 
wealth and its power can achieve national indepeodonoo by itself 

Maulana Shaukat All was buried on the eastern side of Jumma Masjid, the 
famous mosque at Delhi, before a large and representative gathering which 
included his oolleagues in the Central Legislature. 

His Exeellenoy Lord Brabourue, Governor of Bengal, held his first invastiture 
Durbar at Government House, Calcutta. 

\ 

29t!s, His Excellency the Yiceroy discussed the problems of agricultural marketing 
in opening a conference of Ministers from British India and from the Indian 
States. 

Yarious matters connected with tho welfare of women wore discussod at the 
annual meeting of the Ail Bengal Women’s Union, held in Calcutta. Her High- 
ness the Maharani Siicharu Devi of Mayurbhanj presided. 

When the informal conference of Princes and their Ministers resumed its sitting 
in Bombay there was a general discussion of the scheme foi tho roorgaaizatiori 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

At a conference with party leaders, at New Delhi, tho Financo Member, Hk 
James Grlgg, it was understood, made it clear that any agreement that tho corifo- 
renoe might arrive at regarding “discriminaioiy” provisimm in the Incomo-Tax 
Bill could only be put in effect with the consent of the Governur-GenoriiL 

Replying to an address of welcome presented by the liavoiiBliaw 
students’ Union, Mrs. Barojini Naidu disiipprovod of organixiitions of stufimiis 
on communal linee, 

30tli. Speaking at St* Andrews’ Day Dinner in Calcutta, Major General 0. M* 
Lindsay expressed the opinion that the Auxiliary Forces would, m a future war, 
foe asked to take a far greater part in the defence of Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly, having agreed to postpone oonsidaraiimi of the ehmm 
in dispute, proceeded with the discussion of the Income-Tax Ihii and altered 
two clauses* 

The States Conference at Bombay agreod on ratio’s for Urn reprciHtmlatlon of 

^ the various groups of States on the Standing Committee of tho Cliambor oC Frimsus. 

The ^ oontributions of Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose to Soionea leoalleci al $ 
aemonil meeting to the Scientist, held at the Bose Iistitut© m Cateulta* 
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DECEMBER 1938 

Chief E¥enls— Income Tax Bill Debate coiitioiied in the Central 
Assembly— Ail India Landholders^ Confereace at Darbhanga— Reforms 
Controversy in the Rajkot State— Viceroy "“s important statement on 
Federation at the Associated Commerce Chamber ia Calcutta— Holding 
of All India Conferences— Bluajim League at Patna, Hindu Mahasabha 
at Nagpur and Liberal Federation at Bombay. 


lat In. the Assam Assembly, the motion expressing no-confideiico in the Bartloioi 
Ministry^ which was tabled immediately after the Cabmefs formation, w^as uoi pre- 
ssed when the winter session opened. 

A joint session of the U,P. Legislature mot to discuss the deadlock over the 
Stamp and the Court Fees Bills. 

The informal conferenco of Princes and tlioir Mimsters at Bombay cuncludeil 

2nd. The Fedora! Court, in its first case of importance, hold that thej Coiitral Fro- 
vinoes Act to buy a sales tax on petrol is not ultra vires o! ilio Central Provinces 
Legislature. 

The Central Assembly passed the motion censuring the Oovornmeiit for associa- 
ting themselves with a memorial to an officer and 22 men of the 75th, Cordon 
Highlanders. 

A joint session of the IT. P. Legislature passed the Stamp Bill, 

The present session of the Punjab Assembly came to an abrupt emi follawiug 
the failure of the Premier to get tho chair to agree to a Lioo-sfop’ sitting. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote In the Harijan “H tho (longraKs fools that it has the 
power to offer effective intorforonce it will be bound to do so when the call 
oomesd* 

The death occurred in Calciiita of Sir Brojoudra Natli Seal, the eminent IknmVi 
philosopbcr. 

I'ho joint session of the (I P. Logislaiuro discussed tho Court Fees Bill. 

A Bill to amend tho Tenancy Act was, after being opposed by tfio 

Govornment, negatived by the Assam Ausambly, opposition not claiming a divimon. 

4tli. Mr, B, C. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Babha, in a statemenl 
said that it was to India’s interest to remain within a free and federated British 
India. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress Prosidoni, discussed at Karachi with ilie 
bmclh Premier matters relating to tho provincial Ministry. 

Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal addressed the Indian Seaman’s 
Union, ludderpore, when he opened a night school for the illiterato members 
of the Union, 


Sill, In tho Central Assembly a statemaut that Ottawa agreement would mi ba 
oontirraad boyoad tho end of the next Budget Session was msdo by an^offiolal 
spokesman. 

The Coogross Coalitiai Ministry ia Assam, scored a narrow victory la the 
.Assembly when the Opposition demanded a division rofusiog pormissloa to 
a Goveromeat supporter to withdraw a reBolatloa. 

progress was made wlioa eevoral clauses of tlia 

Inoome-Tax Bill Bill wore passed. 

Tho Assam AsaemWy aooepted a resolution recommending to the Goremraeat 
the release of political prisoners. 


^**'oar?^n Central Assembly party leaders <m 

Oeneral fTiTewysat oowmanleatecl to the Boyerwf. 
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FoHowing the agresmsnt readied between tke Moslem Loagiie, the CongrtiKS 
Party and the Government in connexioa with the lucomo-Tax Bill, two members 
of the luropean group tabled sis amendments to three vital daiiKes 
of the Bill 

In the Central Assembly Mr. S. Satyamarthi asked a question regarding tho 
financial efect oa India of the ooncessions to the British Army. 

7ili. The Aga Khan in a Press Interview at Karaobi, stated that ho would do his 
best for bringing about the communal unity. 

The Government of Bengal issued a note correcting certain reports in the press 
on the labour unrest in jute mils area Calcutta* 

The Central Assembly passed a large number of claiisus of liio Income- 
Tax Bill 

A remark by the President of the Central Assembly that th) House bccom* 
log like a bazar” evoked protests from the Congress Benches. 

8lk The Central Assembly took up clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill and reiocfi^tl 
the Congress Nationalist amendment relating to ilio basis of taxatioa of 

foreign income, 

In the Central Assembly a number of questioOvS relating to Imlia’s coltoii 
trade was asked by Mr. T, S. A, Chettiar, Mr. S. Batyamurtlii and Frof. 
M. G. Eanga, 

The Commerce Member la the Central Assembly replied to questions regarding 
the shipping rate war in pilgrim traffic. 

The Assam Cabinet defeated a no-confidenoe motion moved against them 
by four votes. 

The TIswabharati Exhibition of Arts and Crafts was opened in Calcitti by 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 

Stli. The Central Assembly passed the clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill 

The monopoly of martial spirit and aptitude claimed for the Punjab by Sir 
SIkandar Hyat KhaUi was challenged by the Liberal Leader Sir Ohimaolal 
Setalvad, 

Presiding at the prize giving of the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, Lord 
Brabourne said that the true purpose of education was to constantly translate 
experience into wisdom. 

The Assam Cjabinot won another victory over tho Opposition, ro : remission of 
land revenue granted for 1938-S9. 

The Buler of Rajkot Stato announced a number of impeirtaat reforms— tho 
Legislature to retain its fully elective character. 

In the Central Assembly* the true purpose of the additional import rkfj cm salt 
was explained by the finance Member, 


IDtI. The Central Assembly oonokdod tho disoassioii on tho Income-Tax Bill 

The Aga Khan beliavcs that the prospects of FedenitioQ fairer iliaa 
but he thinks that tho general opinion among tho Princes k mt la favour 
of Federation. 

The advice which Mahatma Gandhi gave to Trivancore 8lsfo Congriw depii** 
talion which saw him in November last, wm the Hubjcct of a statement to the 
Press by Mahatma Gandhi. 


Landlords from all over India met in Conforonoa 
form an All-India Landlioldew* Pederation. 


at Larbhanga and cleciciiiii to 


The Congi'ess President, Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose isHtmcl a statomoat on ilm 
lute Ordinance and the eiriie BitmUon in certain jute mills in Bengal 

Mr. Bhtilabhai Desai. Leader M the Oppositioa ia the Cental Isseably 
supporting the motion that tie Incomo-Iax Bill, as amended be passed, paid a 
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tribute to the coutribiitlon of Sir Jamos Origg and the members of tlie European 
group iowaitls bringing about the agreement on clause 4 of the Bill 

lltii. Ai Wardha among the subjects discussed by the Congress Working Committee 
were the Indian States and the Bihari-Bengali controversy in Bihar. 

Sardar Yaliabhbhai Patel issued a statement on the scheme of constitutional 
reforms in Rajkot State. 

Addressing the Covocation of Lucknow Uaiversity, Paadit G. B. Pant, the U, P. 
Premier said that there was plenty of work for educated men m the viIlagf3S* 

The Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijaya of Vizianagarm, speaking at the Laadholdors’ 
Cunference at Darbhanga, referred to the need for goodwiii and oouperatioa among 
zemindars and tenants. 

HiwS Excollency Sir Fraiiois Wylie made his first public speech at Nagpur since 
his assumption as Governor of the Central Provinces when he addressed the 
Nagpur University convocation. 

12tli. Reference to the Viceroy’s sympathy fur the riot and His Excolloncy’s 
efforts to improve the country side was 'made by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, proposing the toast of Lord and Lady Linlithgow at a dmaar given 
in honour of their Excellencies’ visit to Darbhanga. 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Income-Tax Bill and the 
Wheat Bill, and the House was then adjourned smo die. 

I3tk His Excellency the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta. 

The European Group in the Assam Legislature issued a manifesto sotting forth 
the main aims of the Group. 

Mahatma Gandhi drafted a resolution at Wardha, dofiriing the policy ol the 
Congress towards the Indian Bcates. 

Bepiying to an address of welcome in Khurdah, the Orissa Fromior referred 
to the iinrost in some of the Orissa iStates. 

1 41:1b, The CoogresB Working Oommitieo passed a resolution relating to the attitude 
of tho Congress to Indian StatOvH— welcoming the awakoniug of iho people of tho 
Indian Btutes in many parts of tine country. 

Nine political prisoners were released from the Gauhati jail la fmiBiianca ol the 
Assam GovernmeaPs decision. 

Mr. M. A. Jimiah declined tho invitation of the Fafoaca Seorotary to serv© 
on the Indian Sandhurst Oommittae. 

TT Dewan of Rajkot, issued a Press Note in reply to Sardar 

Yaliabhbhai Patel’s statement of reloims in Baikot State. 

iStli. The Congress Working Committee passed a rosolution deekrmg the ilimla 
Mabasabha and tho Moslem lioague as communal organisations. 

His Exoelleiiey Bir Henry Ffaig at the Jubilee dinner of the Upper Mian 
Chamber of Oommoroo in Cawnpore, pointed out 'the need for industrial peace mi 
the way to that poaco, 

Tho Banga! Lam! Heveaue Commission issued a questionnaire, fhs Conmiissioo 
will tour several other provinces with a view to comparing the love! of rents and 
tho condition of ryots there, with those of Bengal 

I6th, A communique by the Gorernment of India stated that the Govwamsufc Md 
no intention of allowing a lowering of the present ixohaage Value of the rtpee. 

Mr, H. G. Welle, the eminent author, in an interview la Bombay stated 
that he emild not Mrea that the policy of non-violence was a panacea for the 
worlcs' present trotiiles, 

■ The^ Congress Working Cotomittee disoussed the Bindit-Moalem'iwstion hut did 
not ooiae to any definite conclusions. ‘ 
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In perfoOTiBg tie ceremony of laying the foundation siono of ilis Agricultural 
Institute at Dacca® the Bengal Premier referred to tho Blinistry's schomo for im- 
proving agriculture in the province. 

Speaking at the Madras District Political Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Haidii referred 
to Federation and the ooramuaal q[a6stion. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan replied to criticisms love! fed 
against his appeal to Jews in Germany to practise the creed of violenco. 

A tenative programme of work for the Assam Ministi’y was prepared by tho 
Congress President and the parliamentary sub-committee. 

Under the caption “Red tape”, Mahatma Gandhi wrote In the Harijan. I ho 
Ministers are to cope with their new vevSponsibility, they must discover the art of 
burning red tape”. 

ISlli. His Ixcelleney Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bomhaj^ strossivl the valiio of 
of the work cf the Historical Records Commission at the opening of fho session 
of the Commission at Poona. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, Secretary of the All India Moslem League, speaking 
at Nagpur stated that Moslems desired an honourable settlement with tlio Congress 
but no agreement could be arrived at so long as the Congress was not propared 
to recognize the League as the only reprosontativo organization of Indian Moslems. 

An important statement on the prospects of Federation wa.^ made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in opening the annual meoting of tho Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Mohamed ZafiuIIa Khan and Mr. A. J. Raisman are to suooooci Sir N. N. 
Sircar and Sir James Grigg as the Law Member and the finance Member to tho 
Government of India, respectively. Dewan Bahadur Bir A. Ramaswami Mudiliar 
will succeed Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan as Oommerco Member. 

20tli. Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Fedoration of Employers in 
Calcutta, Sir Id ward Benthai stated that tne employers wore determined that 
labour should have a fair deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement on the Viceroy’s afjpeal to givo tho Fedora! 
scheme a trial. In this connexion he criticized the working of provincial auto» 
nomy in the Congress provinces. 

in appeal to the Viceroy to remove the “ugly features” of fcderafifui war, made 
by Mr. Satyamurthi at a speech in Bombay. 

Unequivocal support for tho Federal plan was voiced by Sir Etiward BcnfhalL 
President, speaking at a meeting of the Council of tho European AssociaHon iii 
Calcutta. 

The Congress President, Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on tlio 
Viceroy’s speech in Calcutta said that His Excellency’s speech did not call for a 
change in the Congress attitude towards Federation. 

An appeal for a better understanding between landlords and tomuifs was made 
by the Bengal Minister for Revenue in opening an exhibition at Fort Canning, 

The possibility of Congress forwarding a positive denaancl for Funia Bwaraj and 
making use of sanctions if the British Government persisted with the FodomI 
Plan was indicated by Mr# Subhas Chandra Bose. 

22ijd. The Centra! Advisory Board of Educalimi, appointed fo cmiaidfir tlio 
wardha EdnoatiOQ scheme published a report with tho following observations, 
‘All criticisms directly or indirectly implying that child labour Is to be cixiilolieci 
for economic purposes, so that the schaols'caa foe wholly or ovim imrilally salL 
ppporting is irrelevant Critics, therefore, who believe that tho schools will h$ 
maustria! or vocational iu the narrow sense and that thi system Is Jntendid to 
force young child rea into wescrlbed vocations have mt approokteci tho ml 
Bigm&omm of the Wardha Soheuie.” 
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23 ti. Mr. Batyamiirthi refate 1 Mr. .Imnah’s statement to the effect tliat provin- 
cial aatonomy was not fanctioaing oa democratic lines in the Congress admiais- 
tered provinces. 

24tli. Mahatma Oandhi writing in the Harijaa on Bistrict Boards, suggested reforms 
in Municipal bodies with a view to their forming themselves into brigades for 
national service, 

Mr, Jinnah, the President-elect of the Moslem League session, w^as accorded a 
great reception on his arrival at Patna- 

The Secondary Education Committee of Orissa lecommonded the proviaoia- 
Msatioa of a large number of aided schools in the province, 

25* The Sindh Premier had several interviews with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sindh Assembly with a view to arriving at a oorapromise over the 
ministerial tangle m the province. 

The Forest Committee in Bengal issued a questionnaire on forest preservation 
in the province. 

Sir Sikandar llyat Khan at Lahore emphasized the need for military training 
of Indians. 

26ili, Rajkot trouble ended— The Durbar agreed to the grant of rfisponsible Govein- 
moiit. The compromise was arrived at after a heart to heart talk between 
Sardar Patel and the Thakore lasting for several hours, 

The 26th. session of the All India Moslem League session commenced. 
Mr. S. A, Aziz, chairman of the Reception Oommutee didivered his address 
followed by the President. Mr. M. A. Jiniiah who attacked Mahatma (5andhi 
for giving to Congress what he termed a Hindu outlook and Hindu ideals. 

27tli. A resolution favouring the launching of civil disobedience in Bihar, tho 
Onited Provinces and the' Central FrovmccH was passed at the open aesaioa 
of the Ail India Moslem League at Patna, 

The Satyagraha movement by the State CoiigrcHS Parries in Rajkot ami 
Hyderabad suspended. 

Presiding over the Depressed Classes Conferonco at Erode, Mr. M* 0. Haja 
paid a tribute to the British Government, saying that the Oongross Ministries 
were only continuing the good work done by the British. 

28tb. The All India Moslem League pacsed a resolution criticizing British 
policy m Palestine. A resolution on the agitation in Indian Btates was also 
passed, 

Tiie thirteenth session of the All India Womon's Gonfcroace Is meeting in 
Delhi. 

Announcements with regard to responsible Oovarnment were made in two 
Btates, Benares and Ramdoorg. 

Mr. B. Satyamurthi, presiding over tho second session of the All India 
Local BelLOovernment Conference In Calcutta, urged the abolition of , useless 
bodies and praised the time honoured institution of village panohayats. 

Mr. V* a Savankar, Prosldent-Elaot of tlid mix Animal fliadu Maha- 
sabha, arrived at Nagpur. Mr. M. \Q. Ohltnavis, Chairman of the Eeceptlon 
Committee, said, "W*!) feel that the Congress has m right to stand on 
behalf of the Hindus and bargain one rights to a third party without 
consulting us. Mr. Y. 0. Savarkar, in tha course of his presiciciitial address 
said, llinduB made the Oongrass what It Is today, bat it has suddenly 
turned against us who raised It to a position of power over some savea 
Provinces ia IndmJ* He predicted, Hindus will %El single-handed mi wia 
tha coutttry*s freedom. 

29th* In Bombay, Sardar Yallabhbhai Fatal speaking on tha agitation lor 

responsible Oovernmeat in the States, said, *^11 jRiilars and people are left to 
themselves the problem In each State wiii he easliy and peaoefnMy wttltd/’ 
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An anti-war resolution moved by Mrs. V, L. Pandit was unanimously 
adopted by the All-India Women’s Conference at Delhi* 

Mr. Jinnali attacked the Congress Party and referred to tlio arrests of 
people in Madras in connexion with the Anti-Hindi agitation and the 
firing in Bombay over the Trades Disputes Act. 

301b. The Hindu Mahasabha at its open session at Nagpur passed a rosoliition 
accepting Federation as being in the interest of the Holirkirify of t!i« 

Hindu community. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru stressed on the wisdom of choosing Domitiion Rtafiis 
as the goal of India at the annual conference of the Indian Liberal Federation 
in Bombay. 

An appeal for communal unity, particularly in Bengal, ^ waa made by Mr. S. 

Satyamurthi In an address in Calcutta on “rifate and Religion.” 

Sir Henry Gidney, on his return from England said in a spoech at Bombav, 
that the time was not far off when the leaders of all communititis in India would 
coalesce. 

The All India Local Self-Government Conference ndoptofl resolritions favouring 
joint electorates in Municipal administration, and making voting at local bodies 
election compulsory. 

“Understand politics and do not be blindly led by a few iiitelligimt leaders”, 
said Pandit Nehru addressing 60,0CO kisans at a political conference in the Unitett 
Provinces. 

3lsfc. Several speakers at the National Libera! Federation criticised the Congress 
Executive for its iaterferenoo in the admimstration of Ministries in the Provioccfs* 

committee to devise means for the formulation of a scliemo for Imparting 
military training to Kshatriyas was formed at the Oonferonca o! t!io llFIndia 
Fhatriya Mahasabha m Calcutta. 

The United Provinces Political Conference passed a resolution expressing tlio 
view that provincial autonomy was too restrioled for cffoctivo progress and 
rejecting the Federal scheme. 

A request for greater facilities for Tndiaim in tho country’s Monco forces wiis 
made at the National Liberal Fed(3ration. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

The events and developments in India and outside during the time 
the last six mouths of 1938, that form the subject matter of this studj% 
represent a time of disappointment and disiilusioumeufc’ 
of the “retreat” of democracy as people generally 
understand it to be. ^ 

country, these events 
men and women cynics, losing faith 
which they have suifered and sacrificed, 
marked the end of a year of Congress 

provinces of India. Within the limits 

meats made by the Government of India Act of 1935, all the Ministries, 
Congress or non-Congress, have been trying to bring some measure of 
relief to the masses, to heal up certain of the wounds that centuries 
of neglect, of exploitation, have inflicted on the body politic. Rent, 
revenue and debts have been scaled down ; the rights of the cultivator 
to the fruits of his labour have been recognised ; his ownership of the 
soil is all but recognised ; and he and the labourer in fields and 
factories occupy the centre of the stage in the evolving life of India 
to-day. A breath of fresh air has been wafted into “the authoritarian 
atmosphere of India” ; new hopes have risen in hearts overlaid with 
frustrations of centuries ; new vision.s of better life float before the 
people’s eyes. This mood of hopes and doubts was described by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after the fateful decision of the Indian 
National Congress allowing Ministries to function in its name and 
on its behalf :~ 

"But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people ; and if wo cannot 
discharge these to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfumiJed and visions unrealised, 
the burden of disillusion will also bo ours. We have to keep the right perspectiva 
always before us, the object for which the Oongreas stands, the iudepeadenoe of 
India and the ending of thp.povorty of the people. We have at the same time to 
abour for smaller ends v^hich bring some immediate relief to the masses. We 
have to act simultaneously on this double front.” 

The disappointment and disillusionment that have overtaken many 
of us in India are to be traced to the feeling that in accepting the 
Ministries and in guiding the administrative machinery 
the leaders of the Congress, its guides and philosophers, 
appear to be neglecting the objective for which 
successive generations have been striving— the iudepen- 
Small reforms are enemies of the great re-form and 
re-construction of human life. In India we are witnessing an example 
of this debacle, say the critics inside the Gongrese. The masses appear 
to be dissatisfied ; strikes and Misan movements are uttmistaliaWe 
evidences of this dissatisfaction ; leaders may have helped to: 

5 ' ' '■ 
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organised expression to this, but the seed-plots must have bff-n ready 
everywhere, in every province. The classes also appear to be dissatisfied. 
They have been called upon to make material sacrifices without which 
relief could not be brought to the nnasses ; for Swariij they were and 
are prepared to make sacrifices, to make the supreme sacrifice. But that 
Stoaraj is not visible on the horizon. So they think and so they feel 
and they are dissatisfied. They unload their dissatisfaction on the head 
of the leadership of the country. They thitik and hu-l that they are 
entitled to a relaxation of the di.scipiine now that the fight with British 
Imperialism has resulted in the occupation of certiun of tin; strategic 
positions hitherto under its control and in its possession. These* appear 
to be the psychological factors influencing the growth of that impatience 
that is directing excited attacks on the Ministries in all the ru-ovinces 
of India, on the leadership of the National Organi-sation. This 
impatience shows that the majority of the people have not yet been 
trained into those habits of constructive thinking and activity that can 
build a new national life on foundations broad-based on the se!f*r(>.spect 
and self-knowledge of the widest commonalty of the realm. I'o an 
observer of the Indian scene these niarks and notes of immaturity 
appear as pangs of the birth that must seek and find its fulfilment in 
a new sense of responsibility for everything that happens in India, for 
which wo cannot much longer hold the external authority responsible 
before uod and men. 


This dissatisfaction amongst the classes had one out-burst on the 
occasion of the Mnisterial changes made in the Central I'rovinces and 

C. P. & Berar ^ ^ story which exposed all the 

Wiftisterial forces ol disunity in the country, individual and sec- 
cri«i» rional, pers^al and regional The Premi(*r of the 

omi, T,K .l^^askar Khare, resigned on 

iu along with two of his eolloagiies ; he called upon 

the thKe others to resign in pursuance of the parliamentary convention 
that the resignation of the Premier required the resignation of the 
whole Ministry. These three gentlemen refused to reHi''*u, speeiallv in 
view of the fact that the Working Committee of the AH IndTa 11“ 
pss Commite, the suprme Executive of the organisutioii. was duo 
to meet m three or four days’ tim*, on the 23 r(l July. The Governor 
of the provinces called upon these three Ministers to resign and on 
their refusing to do so pending advice and instruction from the Pjirlia- 
feub-Committee of the Congress Working Committee, they 
were dismipd and a new Ministry was formed whh Dr. ithare as 
Irepr. This was the Ministerial crisis that startled India in tim laS 
week of July, 1938 and precipitated a controversy that was marked by 
bitterness and a spirit of mutual recrimination uiimsua! in recent histow 
Questions of parliamentary and constitutional r>ropriety wero nS 
Aat touched aud pointed towards far-reaching priocipies of tlemoeralie 

Committee of the Congress to give a quietua to the 


During the controversy that followed, pointed express 
to the view that the ensia was due to the incompatibility 


was given 
the feeiingi 
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aod sentiments^ the interests anrl ambitions, of the two areas 

in the province that were dividecl by differences 
Background^ ’ in the language spoken in them'— the Mahratta-speaking 
the crisla Hlndi-spcakiisg areas of the province* The majority 

of the members of the Central Provinces aod Berar 

Assembly belonged to and represented the Hindi-speaking area known as 
the Mahakoslml province in the Congress geography^ Owing to diftr^reiices 
between the leaders of this group, each one trying to be Proinier, that 
high position went to Dr. Khare who liad been upholding the Congress 
cause in the Congress province of Nagpur. It^was ak'^o said tint latterly 
the Mohakosbai leaders had made up their dilTereacrs, and wanted to 
wrest the posiiioti from J)r. Khare, Personal and group considerations 
liav<' played their part in politics, and IIkw is nothing strange if ^thoy 
did so in creating difficulties in the (hmtral Provinces and Benir Ministry* 
One can imagine the ex-Pieinior of the proviiice being driveii to 
desperation by the constant pressure of his colleagues who wore with* 
holding team-work. Dr. Khare^s statement went to show that almost 
from the very beginning the Ministry had be/m clivideri; thai before a year 
was oat four of the Ministers h.ad placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Premier, and could only bo persuaded to wiiiirlraw them at the 
request of the Parliamentary Sub-Oomrnitieo ; ihat the Paiichmarhi 
Compromise in May, 1938, was forced on the hrinistem hy liio attitude 
of the Assembly Congress Party, the majority of whom threatened that 
either the Ministers must make up their differe.nces m* they must bo 
prepared, all of them, to step down from theso liigfi positions. Charges 
of nepotism and jobbeu’y had been brought against individual mftu'stcra 
io the Press, and tlic Premier was chargcrl w^ith being too doc-ile in the 
hands of the permanent scrvicuss. Tim blunder of Mr. Bhareef, MJuidcr 
in charge of Lw, in relcatsing a Muslim prisoner, a former inspeetor 
of schools charg-’d with the hineouB offence of insult to the chastity of 
a woman, without coiiHiiliing othrm nKunbera of the Cabinet, revealed ii 
certain state of discordance in tim MiuLstryt puSliog clown the prestige 
of the Congress, This was the back-ground of the crisis that ovc^rtoofc 
the province. 

The condemnation of the 0. P. and Borar Premier by the Workfng 
Charge* against Comojlttec 00 July 26, which was ratified at the fiili 

Dr. Khme session of the All-India Congress Committee in 

September follo’^ving, did not take into consideration tliegc personal 
and regional factors# The resolution of the Working Commlttco m 
quoted below 

"ifter h^ard (he Parlfamantary Sab-OomraiHee and giran ftimfmiR con- 

sidcimtior* fco the cireiimst-anees that have happened aince the and ted afe 

10^ Panehmarhi botwren the Ministers,.,,.. ...and after having had Boveritl inicrvlewi 
with i)r* Ehara, the "Working Committee have relneiantly coma to the eoiiclosioii 

that by a series of aets committed by Dr. Khare eulBifrmiing in his wigniiion 

of his charge and demanding resignafeioa of his colleagues of their charges, Dc* 
Khare wm guilty of grave error of 3adgment.....,He was also guilty of indlsciplliia 
10 that he acted In spite of warning sgaitmfe any predpitafce aefcion ” 

resignation was the first ditcofe eattse of the exercise for th# first time 
since the acceptance of office by the Congress by a Governor of his apeoial powew 
whereby Dr. Kbare's three eolleagues were disml«scti„,,.I)r. Khare was farther 
giaUty of Sodtsdpliiie in aceepting'the invitatloo of the Governor id form a * nm 
Mittlstryt and contrary tO' praetlcai of whfoh ha w« awara'i la aothally ' ' 
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a new Ministry and taking the oath of allegiance without reference to 

mentary Sub-Coffiiniiltiee aad the Workiag Committee, specially wheo be 
the meetiDgs of the^e bodies were immiaent.'’ 


JULY 1938— 

the Parl!« 
knew that 


In the letter addressed to the Governor submitting his second 
resignation as Premier, Dr. Khare admitted that he had come to realise 
that in submitting his first resignation, and in forming a 
How Dr. Kfaare’* Cabinet he had “acted hastily and ooramitled an 

"workina* ®rror of judgment.” The admission could have but 
one meaning and that was that the Faiiiameofary Sub- 
committee and the Working Committee had the final say in the matter 
of constituting or re«constitating Ministries in the provinces that would 
work in its name and on its behalf. Dr. Khare^s statemaot^ of July 25 
conceded and accepted the validity of this claim. ' I also wish to inako 
it clear that if the Congress High Command is prepared to decide that 
the whole of the first Congress Cabinet Ministers should go, and that 
six new Congress m.l a/s should be selected to form a^ new Cabinet 
I will be willing to accept that proposition^^ No explanation except a 
momentary fit of exasperation can explain the decision of Dr, Khare to 
precipitate matters in the way he did. And a sentence in a letter of 
Maukna Abul Kalam Azad dated July 14, must have first suggested to 
Dr. Khare that he could make or unmake the Ministry— And in^ case 
of their default, they (Dr. Kharek colleagaes) will be responsible for it 
and your position as a Prime Minister will be slpngthened,^ if you do 
not wish to work with them, and take others in their place* (The italics 
are ours). The italicised words, as we said before, suggested to Dr. Khare 
the line of approach to removing the difficulties in his way created by a 
number of his colleagues in the Cabinet. He must have been further 
strengthened in his impression by the *Tnstrament of Instructions’^ 
issued for the guidance of Congress Ministries and in an indirect 
manner of the Governors of provinces, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Board on July JO-, 1937, soon after 
Congress Ministers assumed office : 

’’‘In view of the collectiva responsibility of the Cabinet, and in view of the 
present position of the Congress Party which is naturally not very strong, the 
Governors should be requested to deal with the Prime Mmisters. The practice of 
the Governors calling individual Ministers should not be started or must be dis- 
couraged. On special occasions individual Ministers may be called with the 
consent; of the Prime Ministers,’** 


These must have been the suggestions, direct and indirect, that 
, influenced Dr. Khare to make the fateful decision 
Governor poiiii- made, a knowledge and appreciation of which 

were necessary for understanding the affair that 
has been the cause of ao much controversy and 
bitterness in Indian politics. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed judgment on the 
Governor of the province* in the following terms s— * 

The Working Committee has also come to the eoucliwion that the Governor of 
the Centra! Provlaces has shown by the ugly haste with which he turned night Inlo 
day and forced the crisis that has overtaken the province, that he was mgiP to 
weaken and discredit the Oongtess In so far as it lay In him to do sq/* 

There is mo maimer of doubt that the Governor was ocwiititutioially 
correct in acting on the advice of the Premier, Dr* Khare } he may ia 
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a way be said to have followed the Congress ''lostrumenfc of Jnstrac- 
tioos^^ quoted above. But what was constitatioeaily correct might oofc be 
politically priideiif. The Governor was not well-advised in accepting so 
hastily the advice of Iiis Premier ; he should have counselled patience to 
Dr. Khare, specially when he knew thttl the Working Committee^ the 
supreme Executive of the Congress, would be meeting in his neighbour'- 
hood, and would take cognisance of the matters that divided the 
Ministry. Failure to observe this reticence laid his actioD open to 
misunderstanding and made it liable to the eondein nation put on it by 
the Working Committee, 


The personal considerations and grievauccs aparl, the way in which^ 
the methods by which, the Working (Jouimittoe of the Congress imposed 
its decision on J)\ Khanj and liis colleagues came in 
widest criticism fiora tlie Press and the public 
Derided <>£ India* These ways and methods have been criticized 
and condemned as ways that load to dictatorship, 
methods that consolidate the powers of autoc!'a<‘-y and oligarchy. And 
the speeches and writings of members of the Working Committee, and 
of its guide and philosopher, Mahatina Gandhi, has decpenecl the 
conviction that the Congress has been trying to cstablij«h the dictator- 
ship of a party, though the parly may bo the most organised represen- 
tative of Indian feelings, the most powc?rfal instrument for tlie advancemenfe 
of Indian interests, for the defence of Indian self-* respect Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, a member of tlie Working Committee, in course of his 
speech moving the resolution on the Kharo all air at the meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee held at Delhi in SepteiEber compared the 
hierarchy of tlie Congress to that of Urn British bureaucracy in India ; 
referring to the Congress organisation he said ; “We have erected this 
structure in fho same manner in which the British administration is 


being run. We have our own Secretary of Stale, our own Governor- 
General, Governors and otticials down to the village pattmrif And 
criticising those who talked of democratic principles being involved in 
the holution of the U P. and Berar Ministerial problem, Dr, Pattabhi 
showed an impatience of the checks and balances that are a part of 
demoeratie Government ; 


Hi there is m]j person who imagines that our strueiure should be subordinate 

to tile flan Hy notions of dotnocracy and patliamentary conventions, let that petaon 
remamboe that wo are in a stage of transition. Those goody goody nollons of 
eonstitutional propriety are not appliosblo to the Congress in the present condi- 
tions prevailing m the country *' 

Mahatma Gatidhi has been as uncompromising both in his criticism 
of Dr. Khare, of the Uovernor of C. P. and Berar, and of the critics 
“Tacit compaci of the "Working Committee. In an article in ‘Harijan’ 

between the Bri- he has explained the reasons for which Dr. Khare was 

» condemned by the Working Committee— “his indiscipline 

3 ^ confronting it with a change of Ministry tihree or 

four days before his action would come to it for ratification and 

approval, keeping it in the dark on a matter that touched the honour 
and unity of the Congress ; he charged the Governor with keaking 
the spirit of the tacit compact between the British Govi^naeat apd 
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the Congress”— the “gentleman’s agreement in ■which both arc expected 
to play the game.” The logic of this line of thought has been 
working out in the conduct of both the parties to the unwritten 
agreement ; they agree to refuse to exploit the dilBeulties of each other. 
It explains many of the developments in Indian politics which appear 
to people as switching the fighting organisation to ways of peace. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been no less emphatic in repudiating the 
charges, that the Working Committee has been shai)ii!g 
Internal demo- jtgelf after the pattern of the Fascist Grand Council. 
''^aStocracy*"* He asserted that the Working Committee is not likely 
to develop like this as it is anchored in non-violeime, 
though it may talk the language of war. The functions of the Congress 
in organising the forces and resources of the people are explained 
as follows : 

“Por internal growth and administration, it is as good a democratic organmiition 

as any to be founded in the world. But this democniiic organisation has been 
hrotight into being to fight the greatest imperialist power living. For thm external 
work, therefore, it has to be likened to an army. As such it eeaws to bo demoeratie. 
The central authority popsesses plenary powers enabling it to impoHe and enloreo 
discipline on the Tarious units working under it. Piovincia! ^ orgauinaiions and 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards are subject to the central authority’'. 


Mahatma GandliPs elucidation of the question that was ag^itatiog the 
public roiod for months since July, 1938, is true to the facts of life* 


None*violeiic«s 
-The Safety 
iraWe 


The fear that this discipline may develop info authori- 
tarianism in society and State is genuinely and widely 
felt. Experience has told the world that the use of 
the language of democracy, of the democracy machi- 


nery of elections, voters, committees does not halt the possibility of 


individual and group dictatorship. This may be so. But Gandiiiji^n 
prescription of non-violence oflfers a safety valve to the generation of 
any such tendency* No better has been offered, And the human mind 


must continue to wrestle with the problem of reconciling disciplino with 
democracy. Because in human mind the urge to discipline and to 
democracy, conscious and unconscious, is found existing almost side by 
side for the organisation of that complete personality that has been the 
quest of all human endeavours in individual, group and eooial life in its 
widest ramifications. 


A little further analysis may be made of the grievance about tofa** 
litarian tendencies said to be developing in the leadership of the politi- 
, jj cal movement in India. In the nanm of democracy in 

economic and political life, in the hope of esfatiliHiiing 
fltariatikm in these two spheres of social life, many restric- 

tions have, in recent history, beem placed on the 
freedom of the individual and of the group in Soviet Russia, in 
Germany, in Italy. This development has led to tlic iutensilkmfciori of 
a feeling of despair of ^ democracy. These reeCrictions and oncroaclr 
meats have by their violence made the human heart sick, and the 
human mind sceptical of any human ingenuity being able to rceoneik 
discipline with democracy ; they have generated a violence of resentment 
against all forms of discipline* The .planning of human life discussions 
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about which are such a feature of modern life is coming to be regarded 
by an iocreasiog number of men and women as ao abominations and 
the primitive anarchy of human nature is struggling to assert itseil 
For building a new social life on newer foundations immense abridge” 
ments of liberty and almost wholesale saspeosion o'^ elementary 
human riglits, have b'=en taking place all over the world that 
offend the deeper instincts of us alL For, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that plaiiiiing can be carried on consistently among free men, that 
is to say, among men who have their own plans for their own lives, 
or that phioinng in the full sense of the term is possible where 
discussion is free, or that a social order can be managed 
if tlio-.e who compose it are not regiincnted* The cxperieiiCL'S oE the 
last two decafles have taught the world more through its instincts than 
through any ratioiiaiisod study of the whole thing that in a planned 
society no liberty m tolerable that would delay or hinder the execution 
of the plans ; that any conipletf^ly plarmc'd economy ends in the aettiog 
lip of ao authoritarian State. 

It is thoughts and Liars lihe lin^se that .should be recognised as 
partly explainiiig the mit!)urst of anger and resen toient on the occasion 
of the C. IL and Ikrar Ministerial crisis* The same 
Dsiscipline opposition had iiuinifested itself when Mr* Nfiriman was 

IropeSirm tnkeii through the purgatory a year back, though it 
did not attain the all-India character as that which we 
have been cli.«cnHsirjg here. But Mahatma (lamlhi has put the issues 
plainly and unambiguoiisly before die Indian public* The Oongress is 
an instromeut forged by the iiwtinct of s^If-preservatioii and self- 
defence on the part of the Indian people ; it is an instrument of offence 
and defence in the tight for the fnK;doni of the country, for the 
capture of political pnwr;r. The iiaf)eria!isfc Fewer against which it 
directs its uifacks and from whose atfacks It mmsi protect itself is 
highly organised an instrument of co uanon m riuKleni science and 
hiimaii ingenuity can make it. This machinery has been trying through 
the more than one-!uiii<lrf;d and seventy-five years to mould us into 
forms of humanity tiiat would serve it^ purpose and add to its glory* 
In that procoHS of the rc-making of the moulds of our social lifc» of 
the rc-slnif)i!ig of the Indian people, the inherited traditions that are the 
marks aucl nokfs of Indian civilisation, the symbols of Indians self-respect, 
have been llaikmcd out, many of them twisted beyond recognition* 
Iricliufi protcHt against this process has been ringing loud since the 
beginuing <‘f the century when Bengal regiatored it with her life- 
blood* Bince tlmu it has been waring stronger till today the whole of 
India i» in revolt against the attempt at the subversion of a great 
cultirrc* This has become possible, this has boon made possible because 
we have imposed on ourselves some sort of a diacipliiie that 

would ao harden' m that we can withstand the blows, and 
strengtlion tlio nerves of our understanding to resist and stand up to 
the pretensions of the great imperialist Power, the greatest iu the 
modern world. Since ihe foundation of fche Indian National Congrtw when 
prefatory steps for a national organisation were first tekoo. round whfoh 
would slowly and naturally be gathering the diTorse MiU, 
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continental country so that in the ordering of nature and iii the 
fullness of time it may provide the Indian people with ao alternative 
Goveromeni The growing intensity of tiie fight between Indian Nationa- 
lism and British Imperialism has been driving it home into our 
consciousness that the nation naust put itself into more strenooiis 
discipline, must consent to put itself into prolonged traiiiiiig in body 
and mind, must accept the control and sacrifice of oatiirai iostincts so 
that these may be sublimated into that strength of human steel that 
alone can wrest power from alien hands and through eternal vigilance 
maintain the self-interest and the self-respect of the nation. Mahatma 
Gandhi has been trying through thes{3 twenty years to carry the coiiotry 
along a particular line of discipline, of self-organisation that has enabled 
the nation to evolve a certain amount of strength, to reach certain of its 
minor objectives. For the attainment of Swaraj he expects and desires 
that the same process of discipline, more extended and more inteoHifieds 
should continue.. But doubts have raised their heads about the wisdom of 
this discipline, question marks have been put agaiiist the possibility of 
this discipline ever leading the nation to that free and independent life 
that is the‘ mark and note of a self-respecting nation, Belf-assiired as 
such, and accepted by the free nations of the world as an equal 
amongs equals. 

The doubts and questionings that have been assailing the public 
mind of India in relation to the methods followed by the Indian 
Til® LisrM tiiat Cougross in the pursuit of its ideal of nation- 

came from the independence under the leadership of Mahatma 
West Gandhi are part of those that have been challenging 

fbe world over all the accepted values of human 
conduct, individual ^ and social. It has to be recognised that modern 
life and Hs institutions arc the products of the Illumination that burst 
forth^ in France.^ Through her connection with Britain, India was brought 
mto intimate spiritual and physical contact with the forces that re-made 
Europe and America daring the jast fifty years of the 18th century. These 
years saw the birth of a ^new ideal — the organisation of the world on 
rational rather than on historical lines. Emboldened by the now easiiioss 
of life promised^ and effected by the progress of scientific knowledge anti 
Its exploiiation lo the service of humanity, many thinkers thought and 
would be possible to construct a new society free from 
all the detects to which the former miseries in the life of societies were 
due. Ihe idea of the rational ordering of the world filled the minds of 
18th century British thinkers aud Fmneh philosophers. To the En- 
cyclopaedistg the history of the past was the history of despotism, of 
superslition, of the e:^Ioitation of the poor and the weak, of the friistra- 
tmns 01 their lives. They believed and acted on the belief that tho powers 
01 pason would create a new world of equal opportunities and a new 
social stability reared on tlie contentment of all, and upheld by know- 
ledge spread amongst widest eommopalty. This belief was the driving 
power of the great upheaval known to history as the Freiioh Eevoliitimi 
y uched the life of remote peoples,, stirring among them 

hopes long suppressed, opening before their eyes new' visks 
of liie. Ihe question was no longer Hiat of gaining the Mogdom of 
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Iifniven, but of biiildia.!^ an C 3 art!ily kingdom where liberty, equality and 
frateriiify WTnild be springs of htmian rondncL In our own country 
liaja liiiiii Molinn Roy welcomed the I^Vench Reyointioii in this spirit ; 
he represeiitetl India wolconiiiig the modern spirit and its achievements* 

The .Frciich Rovohition did not realise all the hopes of the philoso* 
phfTS* The Napoleonic episode was an evidence of this failure and 
disappointment The great (don.sii! and Emperor, brought 

NapoleoH s fonts, coming late irito the revolution ^only 

u^Rwokiilwi understood the materiul iind the interested sick ; he had 
no faith in the moral wants which had given rise to 
to c|Uoie the jiitlgnietii uf Migiiet on him, Rut nimonscioiisly to hiiiiBelE 
!ic was the hainmer of the Revolution tliai batt<‘re'cl down many of the 
walls of separatism outside his country. To cpiote the same writer 
again, he gaves 

“Araidsi all the disaBirous ovailts of hii prodigious impalae to the 

eoiiiinc 3 nt ; his armies cartii’d wftli th(‘ ideau and customH of iho more advanc- 
ed civilisHatiOfi of France Nupolnon <'tr>'r*ted for the material comiifitsn of Btates 

what the litivuluiioa IiimI done Cor the, mmds uf men, The blockade corapieteci the 
imimlBO of eonqm'Hl ; it unproved continental imludry, enabling it to take the place 
of that of KngbimL...,.Tiiiis Napolcmu by agitating mUiaiirt, contrlhiiteci to their 
civilifiatiom” 

This is an almost iinescHpablc development in human afFairB, a 
1 evolution followed by aiitf>crae3% 


ii«peirkli®t «x- 
imnsion 


'"J’lie <;(!ntiiry faw aSo the l)irth of now klfals of social organi- 
saiion. It Wiw inosicd, anti ti part of the hoix; has been realised, that 
KtiioiK'e would tinabhi peopht to protlnco goods so oasily 
Era of Copiial- abtindaiitly that niea^ and wonicn would be freed 

from t!if! necesHity of Hlaving for their material needs 
its they did in the past, that science and knowledge 
would make it posKibkt to framtt laws so clearly iiceeasary that there 
would bo no nceessily f(>r the use of the restrictive powers of the 
State to eornpttl p(!Oi>Ie to obey them. For a time these hopes showed 
promises of fuifiliuciit. Cotintritts llcmtod on floods of creative energy 
into empires exploiting virgtJi couutritH. Taking Britain, for example, 
one can trae-.e the history thus. Since the Crimean war there was ex- 
pansion of wealth and swelling of her emjHro to unimagined bulk. 
Prestige, more valuable than wealth, soared up and Loudon became the 
clearing house of woi-ld trade, the dictator of world finance. In the 
halo of this developjmmt people were in no mood to notice that wealth 
was getting less and hms common aa the Commonwealth was expanding, 
and there appeared to bo no indication anywhere but that life would 
go on getting pleasanter. In such a world that seemed pre-destined to 
happiness and the superfluity that goes with it, the mood naturally was 
to increase and multiply. Expanding wealth sanctified such a conviction. 
The ideal tyjio of manhood and the admired typo of womanhood were 
those that stood for stable homes built up by manly men, and fertile 
homes reared np by happy women, The products of those homes far. d 
forth to the ends of the earth to conquer and occupy now lands for the 
greater glory of Britain— that came to bo taken for a symbol of the 
bounty of a benevolent God. i 

6 
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The war of 1914-18 dashed all these hopes to the groiiiMi. Scientists 

World Plan of philosophers still hoped that these} could be 

Universal Discipline renovated by eliminating the aoarcliy of com- 
peting nationalisms and by the orgaoisatioii of a 
Leagne of Nations, H, G, Wells wrote in 1907 : 

^^Humaoifey to-day behaves with the ineifcctiveness of chaos instead of satisfy in g 
its needs with the effectiveness of any army. For, the anarchiBt ellorts of iiidivi- 
dimls must be substituted by a world ‘pian and uni?ersal discipline.’^ 

The compulsions imposed during the war by the State on men and 
women and which had been tolerated by them as a price to be paid at 
. the altar of their country’s freedom, the restrictions on 

Power m^^fcai&ds abridgements of civil liberty during the war years. 

Proletariat paved the way for that dictatorship, that is a feature 
of modern State organisation to-day, for that '‘world 
plan and universal discipline” of H. G, Wells’ ideal world- This idea 
of a super-organisaiioo in which indivkliials slmll be as mere cogs in 
the wheel had been made popular by the rise of Marxisui which since 
1848 had been preaching that the French Revolution had failed 
because it had failed to abolish the class system, and had substituted 
the domination of one class by that of another — the bourgeoisie had dis- 
placed the aristocrats, and feudal privileges had been exchanged for 
capitalist privileges. The real revolution would come when power would 
be placed into the hands of the proletariat, tlie workers in fields, 
factories and mines, who were the only producers of wealth. In 1938 it 
is difficult to be sustained by such hopes. Th'i Russian revolution has 
worked out on the plane of ideas exactly like previous jwolutions. Tfe 
has also resulted in the rise to power of a new class, mostly recruited 
from the bourgeoisie— the bureaucrats and technicians. To most of the 
countries of Europe, the death of these hopen have given birth to Fas* 
eism, supported by the middle class, the lower middie class^ who were 
being ground down between the nether stone of labour and the upper 
stone of capital 

The result is a great uneasiness in the air, an uiicasinoHS that has 
made its way into the minds of men and women in all iheir varioua 
M ^ -ID r relationships, Tho generation that had lived before 

Kng to doubtt war years have very few represontaUves living to- 
and q«e»tioning* «ay- goneralioti that in its yontli had passed 

through the war years, through its ex:tItatioas and 
idealisms, that had been feted and feasted as heroes for whom a grate- 
ful country would build homos fit for heroes to live in, that generation 
stood disenchanted. They have seen great empires vanishing and conn- 
tries changing hands as smoothly as over a connier. 'riiey had been 
partners in a great victory. In the victorious oonntries people would 
find it difficult to believe it if history did nut tell them so. After two 
or three hectic years of a factitious prosperity ami dreams of unending 
reparation payments, the heroes of the war found themselves starving 
and parading through the streets with military decorations on their 
chests. Their sons and daughters have inherited tins disillusionmoni 
Dwindling incomes have given birth to a new code and philosophy of 
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life* The vista oE unending progress appears to be narrowing as eeieoee 
bas made the world smaller. Discontent and doubt have hivaded the 
fiiiidaraental beliefs on which modern civilisation was^ built-up* The 
most thoiigiitfol of men and women are most active in calling for a 
retreat and going back to the unador!mcl simple beauty of life* Those 
that lived their lives before the advent of these factors of doubt and 
discontent cannot understand the iroiibles that have set in. Those 
who have lived through this cliwillmdo/imnnt have no time to mourn for 
the wreckage. They break from (he ruins , f(n% life goes on anti will 
have no denial. This Is a workhwidc ()lK;n'uiKnioin Wifiioiit the ex- 
cuse of a war near our door«, our counfiw has berci silenily but surely 
undergoing the same IransfuTnation ; iu'ro also the seiiKe of stability, 
economic and som’ah in w<‘akciu-fL I'lie pbilosoplii'^^s that iJ|)he!d and 
uiaiotaiiKal Iho conduct and the habits, of our predecessors^ are found to 
be altogoihor inad(‘(|uate, uninqjiring and useless in assuring a career 
of su(5(jess and swoetm'ss. The pnvsejii generation fe.el that the old 
ruts would hold tli(3'r feet tight and <r.log their inoveiiientu towards the 
land of adventure and reward. 


The philosophy that Mahatma Gandlu had plae/jd before the coiinf'r3% 
the call that be had issu(»il for a return to the HimpiieiticB and roaliticH 
of life, found iK^ceptauce on so wide a scale because of 
HerSage of\te diKa]>p(>iritmerifc of a war fought to make the world 
war ^ for (leinocraeiy» bectause of a revulsion of budfrug at 

a peace that b<drayetl the hopes and proniiseM of a better 
world that had expressed Ihcunsclves in i!ie noble lines of Hupert Brooke : 

^‘Blow, luiglcs, blow ! TIhw brought m, * 

Iloliuessj, lacked so hmg, and Love and Puliu 
Honour has come back, a» u king, to <‘arth, 

And paid Im Bubjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again, 

And we have eomo to our heritage/^ 

The years that have followed have not been ablcs to revive aiui 
restores those liopcp. And hanging above the world today m the poBsi- 
s wide-spread imirmimt, social disorgani- 

e satiofi, the liopeJesH incoimhiHivoness of wars atid its 

naiioM avcttgedi sacrificcH which tlic world apprelicnds aful lias beoii 

preparing itself to ptm through. Objoctivo conditions 
in world politics and world economioB go to show that men like Kiipert 
Brooke died in vain, that honour, the Banctity of tbo I'dedgcd wordi !io 
cliHliDimiircscb trampled under the foot of leaders of “democratic/^ conn-' 
tries. And the betrayal by the peoples of the "^democratic" countries of 
Abjssiiiirit Spain and C/iCchoslovakia has been having its effects in mir 
own country leading to a loss of faith In the words of sfcateamoii, to a 
siekness and weariimBs of spirit that secs an evil miirching vietoriously 
forward but has lost tho inclination or the power to intercept its ma’reh- 
We appear to bo face to face with a Bitmitioii which a historian of , the 
P^encii Bevoktion desmbed. Writing on the apathy of the French 
people even when foreign armies were treading on their coualryi" ko 
said’; . 
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kaderslilp 


“France was tfercataned in its own limits (181 :r, as it had hem in 179D ; Liit tiifs 
eathuBiasm of independence no lon^^or cjcistcd, arid th(5 man who had d»*prived it of 
its rights, found it, at this great crisis, incapable of RusUiifung him or defetiding 
itself, The servituclo of nations is sooner or later avenged”. 

This is the jodgmeiifc of history passed after decad(*s of tlio events 
that called it forth. The historian cooM be passionless or tem- 
porarily passionate. But we are witnesses of the free- 
dom of nations beinj^ bartered in the name of peace, 
in dread of war. And the Iiidian people, the awakened 
amonj^c them, who feel every moment of t\mh: life the 
shame and ignominy of a dependent existence, to them the evenis in 
Europe, the events in China, appear to be the nadir of a civilisalion that 
has ^ no right to live, that deserved to be given a (iniek burial Tim 
criticisms of these betrayals made in the Indian Press and uttered on 
Indian platforms were passionately as bitter as in any other country, in 
the countries that had been betrayed. Fears and suspicions of t!io 
leadership of peoples are^ as strong in India as in the countries directly 
concerned with these affairs. This seems to be responsible for t!i (3 
bitterness of controversy that is evident today like unto an epidemic 
that threatens to affect almost every ^body. And an increasing number 
of people who take interest in publm affairs, inside or outside t!ic 
country, appear to be accepting the dangerons thouglit that it is rigid 
to be dways suspecting human institutions, it is right not to put their 
trust in statesmen nor in any^ child of man. This is a dangerous men- 
tality to be allowed to grow in the country ; it leads to ineffbeiivo 
controversy, to bitterness ; it holds a threat to the unity and integrity 
of public life, and eatg^ into that sense of resporjsibility in the classes 
Md the masses who ^will be as sheep scattered before a common danger, 
II tills spirit of suspicion is allowed to grow. It is a dangerous deve- 
lopment when men and women in India should fail to realise tlmt their 
unfree condition clfctatos a community of destiny, eiih<‘r ‘'the unity of 
a common purpose or the unity of a common debacle^k of friiHiration 
and degeneration, of defeat in the struggle for 8uH^r({h 

Vivid consciousness of these developments in the moral and materia! 
world that divide and separate classes and comfriuoitioB in IjmIiii, tlmt 
Break-down f people from pursuing a coimnon idea!, and 
of influences iollowiog a common programme to reach it, the 
tEai unite and apprehensions born of tliis consciousness, these are 
^ ^ the seed-plots of the controversies in our country. Of 

these controversies that between Hindus and MuHlims occupies the 
centre ot the/ield I he six months the public aetivilics during wiiieli 
are recorded in this volume of the Man Annual Mhier cannot 
report any progress towards the solution of the problem of cmrkuii- 
nal conflict and disharmony. It appears that though physicalty neigh- 
bours, mentally and spiritually they have been drifliiig further apart. 

1 he majority of Muslims in have Hindu blood in limm, and 
India as we have her today is not the creation of a single race* Aryan 
and DraviUTan, Mongolian and Somite all have contributed their part 
into the blood stream that courses through the veins of the country ; in 
their life and customs, speech pd thought, they have during the cen- 
turies learnt to accommodate into an unity the different cultures that 
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are repreHentecl by monuments o£ maji^nificeuce and spieiiclotir* These are 
coromon heritages of the Indian people ; side by side ^tliey have grown^ 
carid they stand as witnesses of a composite life in which incoiiipaiiblesi 
or things that are regarded as incompatible, Imye somehow fused and 
harmonised themselves* In lifers every day activities Hindus and Muslims 
live as neighbours, co-operate as neighbours, and sliare one another's 
labours and "joys and sorrows* But this^ co-operation of ceiiiuricH is 
threatened with disruption It was as a witness to this sorry stale of things 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister^ of the Nizam’s Staley spoke in 
his Convocation speech at the Dacca Pniv^Tsily : 

m ii i)Ot a ira;.^ody that ilioso v<‘ry facl/,n\5, whi«‘li sliouM in^'^pirc unify aiul 
asHisi tlio crowih of a national roriHcioii s»uk^, inv, to-day btlug iniai lo epiphamBii 

Beparatiofi? Our cominoo iiHtivafs, too, which arc occaalon.s when the joys and 

soiTOWB of one community are shared by the utheri, are fast becoming occasiouB for 
commonai clanhes, while niovomimlH are on foot cvmn to boycott these raoetiiig- 
groujidB of the two conimiimlicB where their two c.iilfnnas mix and fiiscA 

This is the devclopineiifc with which the fliudii aud the MuBlim are 
face to face i» this country. The men of peace, the men of ainily, 
PI,* voices drownod by the rancoiiH crif»s of freir 

‘-Muslim conunuoaliHnj, of men iti frenzy swiking out 

Muslim history to bring out facts of past injustices that irri- 
tate and iidlaiue, to hurl at one another present in-" 
f(|ualilio.s that are a reproach to a c(^rtuin iir.dadjusiment in our social 
life* Kespmisible inmi have owing to the !)iitcr meanness of the whole 
controversy resignexl and retired from tlnur leaderfJiip, and in their 
place, have come forward men who in the. name of culture would divide 
the country into nindu Zones and Muslim Zones hcxdless of all other 
consideraiions* During tln^ months we liav<j bce!i discussing here has 
happcmkl an (jveafc in hJyrope that encotirages them to think that as 
the Hudeian Qermans {succeeded in disrupting Czechoslovakia, bo the 
Muslims in 'India would be justified in faking areas inhabited by Mus- 
lims out of the Indian Htato* In the name of the self-dctermi, nation of 
nations the Budetan area was wrested from CzechoHlovakia ; so in the 
name of the same priuciphs jMiisliuH could demand the setting up of 
Muslim States in the jieart of India even if it needed vast exchanges 
aiid^ transfers of populations to facilitate this schomc of a now map of 
India. It is under the irdtucncc of some such ambition that at the 
hist session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League Cmiferenee presided 
over by Mr* Mahomed ili dinimh, the following resolution was passed 
on October 10, VMb : 

Hiod Provincial Mnallra boaguo Oonferoiice consiclar It absoliikly essentk! 
in llw int«re»iB of an abkling peace ot the vast Indian confinont and in the iiUcresIs 
of tinliampcred eiiltiiral dovyiopmenk the economic and social fiafefcermcnt and 
political ftolf-detorrainations of the two tmtions, known m llintlas and Maalims, that 
lodia irsfiy he divided into two fedomtioos viz,— Fedcnitlou of Manliin Staioft and 
Iho Fc‘dcrfttion of non-MnslIm States* 

Conference, tliereforo, wommonds to the AU-lnilia Muslim Loagiw to devise 
u seheme of coiiititution under which Mnsiim majority provliicos, Mitsilm Malive 
States and amis hihahited by a majority of Muslims may’ atteiu full ladepmidence 
id the form of a kYdemtion of thdr own with permission to my other Miisllni 
State beyond llio Indian Ifronliors to join the Memtion, and with inch sifcguattls 
for non-Muslim minorities as may bo conceded to the Muslim mlEarltte In 
Muslim federallOE ol India ” , > , . . ; ‘ ' „ , 
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B is possible Co score debaiio|jc poirsts out of tliis rc3oli!lioii« But 
these would not lielp us to iiiiderslancl arid explain the workini^ of 
the oiiiid that after seven or eight centuries of Indian 
r domicile can and does assert that it is iiorclatcd to 

Ihc moral and spiritual life that is Indians, that owing 
to doctrinal kinship feels itself nearer to Afghaiiisiarp 
for instance, than to India, that seeks and finds a nearer neighbour in the 
Ifghais than in the Hindu. We have to find out why the Muslim 
mind irs India feels itself unable and finds itself unable to live in mom! 
and spiritual neighboorliness with its Hindu selghbour ; we have ^to 
find out what have been the impersonal influences that after centuries 
of some sort of a reconciliation worked out in India drive the MusliniH 
to declare that they are a separate nation here. We have to find out 
among the many traditions obtaining amongst Muslims thoH(i tliiit hav(». 
stood in the way of their evolving a common life with peoples of 
differing creeds living in ilie same country. In siiccc^ssive volumes of 
the hidim Annual Rajister, beghioiog with that of we have 
tried to indicate certain of these. In the last volume we have said 
that the Millet idea-^the “iieligion-natioid^ idea-’-based on exclusively 
Muslim experiences of State-organisation gained in times when and in 
coiintrioB where they wore rulers and could dictfjte policy, this Milld 
idea is responsible for the difficulty that confronts the Miisliins of 
Ifidia and the Muslims in countries like Saudi Arabia, Iraci and 
Afghanisthan who have not accepted the spirit of modem democracy. 


The difficulty of IndiaTi Muslims is due to the fact that they can- 
not accept India as Dar-uRIslam, door or country of Islam because 
the rulers at present are non-Muslims ; and oven in 
^afedTon^Dar- future, in the '^deniocnMe Siimraf^ of Indian 

pPliarab idea droams aod striviugs, the authority of the State will 
be exercised by representatives of the people, the major* 
ity of them Hindus. Indian Muslims feel that the country is not arid 
cannot bo DaMil^Amati^ door or country of peace to Islam, as Ihcre 
is likelihood of their religious and cultural traditions being subjecicM 
to ioterferenee or non -Muslim control. Therefore, India has been and is 
a I)ar<d-ll0'ab, the door or country of comity to Islam. Cia/i 
Muhammad Ahmad Kaj^mi, a member of tlio Central Assmbly, in 
course of his speech introducing his Bill entitled the “Muslim DibsoIu- 
lion of Marriage BilP on August 26, 1938, uttered words that give 
us an inkling of tlio mind of the Muslims of India who find and feel 
themselves uneasy in this country. He was tracing the development 
of the feeling among Indian Muslims that India was an enemy country. 
He represented the community as feeling that it was immateriai to them 
whether the Mughals were ruling hero, or the Siklis wore prodoniii'ifiritt 
or the Mahrattas were at the head of the administration bo long m 
they had liberty of religion, so long us freedom to exercise their reli- 
gioa » ’“liberally and without any rcBtrictiona” was allowed* Ho epoted 
in support Moulvi Syed Ahmed of Kai-Baroily who had brought 
Wahhabism into India and started a fight against the 8lfeh HoferoiEent 
of the Punjab. It was io 1830. Peshwar was' oftorei to him lo rtila 
over* But he is reported aa replying^ 
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“I am not flighting for the possoasioii of land, nor am I figlitifig foir pro- 
perty, but I am fighting only for fche liberty of religion.” 

Qazi Miiliammad Ahmed Kazmi sugg-ostecl tliafc it was after 1864 that 
this feeling grew stronger. On that year were abolished the posts of 
Hindui law-givers and Muslim Qa^is* And, 

‘^^It was at that time that the Mussalmans began in think and consider whether 

India was Bar -ul- Ear ah or Dar-nUAmaa or Dnr-uBIsiaai ..It was at that time 

that coiitlniioiiB agitation was carried on by MnssalmaiiH and they dncidecl that 
India was not Dar-ul~Islam^ it ceased to bo Uiir-ul- Aman^ and it was J)ar-uB 
Harab. E^ee up till to-day certain of our prayers ate offered on the basis that it 
was 


Here wo think wo got an inssido view of the mind of the Mufjliins in 
India who under the iafluencn of old-world ideas arc being taught every 
. , day of their life in their mos-iucs that India was a 

* eesTol country of enmity. Wc have been told of a sect among 

trouble the Muslims of Bengal, about 30 lakhs strong, to whom 

congregational prayers are prohibited, owing to an in- 
junction of the Quran. Because, in enemy countries the life of the 
faithful assembled in a congregation for prayers was likely to be 
exposed to attacks, leading to mass massacre. This daily repetition of 
India being an enemy country, the olfering of daily prayers based on 
the thought or belief that India was dar-nl-hat ab, this practice create.s 
mid starts those mental processes that make the MuHlims in India so 
impatient, that make possible the outburst of violence of thought and 
action at the slightest of occasions. Indian history of recent years is 
full of instances of this impatience. 

I'lie constitutional ehaijge.s since tliose inaugurated during the time 
of Lord Morloy known to us as tin; Minto-Morlcy reforms have also 
Constiiuiional Cheated fears that the arrival of democracy, the rule of 
Changes »>*‘icrity, might endanger tlie special interests of 

& Communalism the Muslim comumiiity^in India who are a minority 
in th(! country. The “favourite wife” policy of the 
British bureaucracy in lndia_, the setting up of “a native oounfcorpoiso” 
to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism whose loaders were the 
majority of them Hindus, this also has helped to revive hopes in certain 
dreamers among the Muslim community that in the changes required to 
transfer the authority of the State from British to Indian hands there 
might bo found chances of regaining Muslim control over the raachiuery 
of the State in India. These fears and these hope^ supply the motive 
power of the forces of disruption and disturbance that constitute what 
is popularly known as the Hindu-Mnslim iiroblem. 


And there are not lacking men in the Muslim community in India 
who have been building up a philosophic platform for Muslim Sopara- 
Movement. 1“ PWvious volumcH of the 

n rftt ivt of leoarn- Regis l<fr WO ha VO discussed the history of the 

Krt aiMbitiont Fan-Islamio and Pakistan inoyements. The first has 
passed through many phases. Taking its rise in the 
resentment of Muslim peoples in Turkey and Egypt at the tyrannising 
predominance of Christian Powers over the life and conduct of Muslim 
countries, the Pan-Islamic movement offered opporlonitm to Britifh 
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politicians to consolidate tlioir position in Muslim countries. Ilie history 
of tlio last Great War, the Arab.'revoit, or|:?arused and fimiiicod !>> Jki- 
tain, against the rule of the Sultan of Tark(3y, the Khalifa of Isinin/indi- 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of Britisii Imperialism in 
the Muslim commonity of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslira alliance to stabilise the rule of BiiV 
tain ill southern Asia, from Arabia to the Malaya arcliipclago, where 
the Muslim will be junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in time to the senior partnership* It was to some such feeling 
and anticipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by Ills 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book~™•J^^d/a m ?Va/^&v//(}n-"““piiblished 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
South-Western Asiatic Federation of which fodia jaight be a constituent 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secretaiy of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet he found in the archives of the 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia appeared 
to lie helpless on the groimd like clay in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Kemal Ataturk, of Arab ajicl P<irs!an natio*" 
nalism have pricked that droa , pricking at tlui same iiniii hopes of 
political Paii-Islamism. The disappointraeiit among Muslims at tlie 
failure of those hopes may be a contributory cause of the Muslim 
territorial patriotism in India an expression of which was Pakistan 
movement whose inspiration is uninistakablc in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim lioague (|uoted above. 

The hopes, the dreams and ambitioriB of Muslim separatism in rndia 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. Tins 
resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 
ambitions, we must do well to recognise, docH not 
embody the desperate remedies of desperate poliliciaris. 
As in the Pakistan movement so in the scheme of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idealism, divorced from 
realities it may bo. If this scheme is to be accepted as representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it Bymboliscs two 
just causes in conflict with each other which it is so difficult to re- 
concile. The scheme is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their represcfiitativcH 
ceased to be rulers in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet iliat 
appeared at the time the resolution was passed at Karachi strengthens 
this belief. It was entitled — T/ie CuUaral Fuiure of Z/nAvi— an 
innocent title of a small book that has inside it niatcriala explosive 
enough to nmke it necessary to rc-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
unity that nature has imposed on the country, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled to realise their particularistic ambitions, and advaueo 
their particularistic interests. The pamphlet was written by Byecl Abdul 
Latif, Ph. D. (Dondon), ex-*»profossor of English, Osmania Univeriity, 
Hon. Secretary, Muslim Culture Society# (Hyderabad Deccan)* and Vice- 
president of the Hyderabad Academy. The theme that is elaborated 
in this pamphlet moves on the postulate that there is an absence in 
India of that 'common moral consciousness permeating the life of the 
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entire body of the people who would like to live together as a^natioa/^ 
This thesis is further elaborated as follows. Ethriologically India is not 
homogeneous -^it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds. This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationaIity» were 
the people culturally one unit, ‘Tslam and Hinduism stand asuoder^^ — the 
one a ^‘monotheistic democracy'^ which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while Hinduism Is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a*^social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahrainie ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve- 
lopment.^^ There are here any number of points that may be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea, raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also bo 
asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought the 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom- 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this plea 
of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former may regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo- 
ples that constitute India. We have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. We have done it 
before, and we do it again, using Dr, Latifs words ; 

“Toro between tbe cultural assertiveness of the Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialism everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch the masses in 
all parts of the country.” 

Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
fellow-workers, to make India what she is today, 
at® a^deltal Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 
of unity Gvory day life, have built np a common interest bet* 
ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of culture a 
section of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break* Perhaps, 
they constitute the^do ninant school of thought today in their commu- 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Pundamental Bights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
inhabitants of India. Dr* Latif regards these safeguards as '*in reality 
a denial of the organic unity^' of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words ; 

‘^Religion, personal law and eultura cow most of the major fields of lifers 
ftctivlly—the splritua!, the social, the economic, the cdiicatioiaal (or the ioiellecttial, 
moral and aesthetic), and in the case of the Muslims, professedly the political as 
well. It is governed by their all-enabradng Code of life called the BkeHyat, Buder 
the Congress promise the interests of this Sh&riyat wdi have to be safeguarded....... 

With cultural safeguards conceded to the Muslims, and In Ilha manner to* the Hindus, 
Obrisfcians and others, you really establish a federation of euitumlly 'autoaomous 
Uilioaftlities and do not form a single nationality*” 

g ^ ^ ^ 
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Ab 4 to I <3 logical ill ills ideas, and to be logical in giving concrete 

shape to these in social and political institutions, Dr, Latif proposes 

in his pamphlet the division of India into Iliodii 
New smrn Jot ^ones and Muslim Zones, The States inside tliese 

' Zoner” Zones will go to form the “All-India Confederacy^' of 
Free States. To understand the far-reaching slgnifi- 
caBce of these proposals it is desirable that the scheme shonid be 

given as far as possible in the words o£ Dr, Latif himself. He first of 

all lays the lines of the Muslim Cultural Zones, and taking them, so to 
say, out of the picture leaves the rest of the country to be put into 
the Hindu Cultural Zones. His North-West Blpck com])riscs Sind, 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Indian 
States of Khairpur and Bahawalpiir. This area ^may be (ionvertecl 
into “a single autonomous State formed on the basis of federal^ rela- 
tionship between the six units thereby allowing over 25 millions of 
Muslims a free home of their own/' The North-East Block on the 
other side of India has “a solid block of MusKiub in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam of over 30 millions, who may be assigned a free political exist- 
ence/' In between these two blocks in Northern India, the Muslims 
are unevenly distributed. Those who live close to each of the two blocks 
should be “attracted for naturalisation to the one nearer to ihera/' 
The rest, the great bulk at present living in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, numbering about 12 millions, may be concentrated in block 
extending in a line from the eastern border of Patiala to Lucknow, 
rounding up Rampur on the way/' This is the Deihl-Lucknow Block. 
The Deccan Block will be formed by the Muslims “scattered^ all over 
the south in colonies of varying siise", exceeding 12 millions in number. 
For them a Zone has to be carved. “Such a Zone the dominions of 
Hyderabad may provide with a strip of territory resfored to them in 
the south, running through the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapab, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Chingleput down to t!ie city of Madras/' 
Such a strip of territory “with an opening to the sea will be found 
absolutely necessary to settle the large Muslim mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts/^ 
The assignment of such a large block of territory to the small number 
of Muslims, only about 12 millions in number, is justified on economic 
grounds. The dominions of Hyderabad are still undeveloped or rather 
covered hy forests or are barren rocky tracts j the Muslims to be 
gathered here from Orissa, Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, Mysore, Cochin and Travancora have shown * pl’wmo- 
monal increase in j)opuIation'^ daring the lust few decades, and ^‘their 
future expansion is to bo kept in view". Moreover, the Miivsliras of 
the North-East and the Dalhi-Lucknow Blocks, confined within narrow 
Zones, should have in this area provision made for their surplus 
population ^of the present ^and the future. Thin is sometliiiig like the 
claim for ^lebensraum"— living space — made familiar to the world by 
Herr Hitler. The minor communities of Christians, and the iiwgie 
tribes and a vast section of the Harijans innured to the climate “may 
most likely stay on where they are as protected or privileged comm.ii" 
nities/' There are 'Minor Muslim ' Centroa"--the States of Bhopal 
Tonki Junagadbi Jaora and othorsi and &e Free Oily of A^jineiTi to 
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which must be gathered the Muslims living in Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa 
and the western Indian States. 

The rest of India will thus bo in a position to resolve itself into 
not less than eleven Hindu culture Zones. This scheme will require 
Assurances of Vast change of territories and populations. At first 

security of per- sight these may “create a wrench in the heart of 

sonal and cultur- many a porsou, Hindu and Muslim. But every 

al interests incidental incouvetiience should cheerfully be borne 
by everyone concerned” in view of the hope that “a new sentiment 
of an immeasurably higher and nobler form than that of earth-rooted- 
ness will be the inevitable reward” ; the scheme will “permanently” 
assure to the Hindus and the Musliurs perfect freedom to live their 
own cultural lives in homo lands of their oy?n. To get a complete 
idea of Dr. Latif’s scheme, it has to be noticed that he cannot do 
without safeguards. Mention of these, provision for these, are necessary 
in the ease of “individuals belonging to one or other of the several 
nationalities” who may have “to stay where they are for ^various 
purposes.” Such persons and individuals are^to bo aflorded “security 
of personal and cultural interests’’ under a “Public Law of Indian 
Nations” adopted by the Central Government. The Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans, Pnrsoes and Buddhists are promised the same 
consideration in each Free State “through all the necessary religious or 
cultural and economic safeguards.” The Harijans who count by 
millions but arc dispersed all over the country forming countless 
racial varieties but possessing no common culture between them, have 
to be given the fullest freedom to select their own place in either 
the Hindu nationality or the Muslim or the Christian. 


We have given all this space to Dr. Abdul Latif’s scheme, the 
fruits of which are to be found in the resolution passed at the last 
session of the Sind Muslim League Confer(moc hold at 
invahdate^Dr. Karachi, with a view to psycho-anaiyse the hopes and 

arKument auibitions that a section of the Muslim community in 

India have been nursing in their bosom. The Karachi 
resolution gives expression to these ; Dr. Abdul Latifs scheme appearing 
at the same time has its origin in those dreams. His recognition of 
the principle of safeguards to be religiously observed both in Hindu 
and Muslim Zones cuts at the root of his argument about its inappli- 
cability to the “cultural safeguards” promised in the Congress resolution. 
If an individual or groups of individuals can be guaranteed safety of 
cultural individuality in the future Federation of India as adumbrated 
in the pamphlet under discussion, it is difficult to understand why the 
60 or 70 lakhs of Muslims at present living in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh cannot live secure under the same or identical 
guarantees, and the one orore and more of Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Punjab. If the principle is valid in the case of few, it can be or 
ought to be valid in the case of millions. The Nizam’s State in Hy- 
derabad has a population of about 160 lakhs of people of whom about 
135 lakhs and more are Hindus. These people must leave their 
historical homes in order that an equal number of Muslims may float into 
them from all parts of south India, because His Exalted Hfehuessi the 
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Nizam, caimot satisfy them aod assure^ them their civil and culliiral 
rights or the Hiadiis are dissatisfied with the safeguards conceded to 
them. In the State of Kashmir, the Muslims are 80 per cent of itio 
population ; under Dr. Latif’s scheme they must trek away frojii ilicdr 
homes and seek and find asylum in Muslim Zones in the ncighboiir- 
hood« 

In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan'^ ^ many a ^ criidjty can be 
made to grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free 
air and sunlight of heaven. We know that with the 
Muslim power in northern India this State in 
proXet tbe Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers 

of dreams of the restoration of Muslim supremacy^ in 
the country® Readers of the books of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, British 
friend of Muslims if ever there was one, specially his book-— Iiadm u?nhr 
Bipon—cm have glimpses of these men. Dr. Abdul Laiif is or ap- 
pears to be lineal a descendant of one of them. His thesis shows that 
20fch century Islam in India cannot throw up better men that those 
who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the coun- 
try, who would set up Islamic gheUos in which Muslims will live as 
in the middle ages the Jews iu Europe used to do, driven thereto by 
the fanaticism of Christendom. Here in India, in the 20fch centory» 
Muslims are called upon of free choice to elect to live in glass houses 
so that their culture may blossom under artificial sunlight Dr. Abdul 
Latif and the school of thought whom he represents forget the lesson 
of the words of Julius Cerminus, Ph. D., Nizam Professor of Islamic 
Studies, Visya Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal, in his book— ifodem 
Movemefits in that ‘‘the inspiration for progress in Islamic 

culture came from outside Arabia aod had its origin in non-Arab 
sources/^ Again, ‘only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts 
can shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine exclusive- 
ness from the rest of mankind.^^ 

The spirit of separatism in a large section of the Muslim community 
ia India is not the only disruptive force that threatens and imperils the 
p . . growth of that nationalism in the country that has 

^Vmgnhi^ dream of successive generations of Indian 

miiowalifm public men, that has been the vision that has been 
leading them^to strive for the day of Indians deliver- 
anee from foreign rule. Provincialism or linguistic nationalism has been 
throwing a shadow over the Indian scone, and the bitter controversy 
that marks its career has been compelling many an Indian thinker to 
regard it as more inimical to the unity and integrity of India than 
even the communal claims that have been discussed in the preceding 
pages. Expression to such a thought was given by Mr. IC Natarajiin, 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer of iJornbay, in his Convocation 
Address to the Annamalai University in the Tamil Nadu* He suggest- 
ed that communalism does not disrupt the unity of a country as 
provincialism or lingustic nationalism does* When he uttered those 
words he had not, ^ we think, the words of the Sind Muslim League 
Conferenee resolution or Dr* Abdul Latif s pamphlet before Mm# This 
development apart, there cannot be any manner of doubt that provin- 
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cialism as it has been developing in the country is not an influence for 
unity amongst ns. This fact was brought out prominently to public 
view by the controversies that have come to be known as the Bengalee- 
Biharee and the Andhra-Tamil problems, specially by the former. 'With 
regard to the latter the Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committee was constrained to pass a resolution on July 19, 
1933, in which the following words occur : 


“The Committee, while supporting wholo-hnartcrlly the desire of the Andhras 
for a separated Andhra Province, and also exprcRsing the eagornosa of Tarailians 
for a separate Tamil Province which will give full scope for the dovelopmonl of 
Tamil culture and civilisation, deeply deplores th) ineiitality oKhIbitod by certain 
Andhra leaders and citizens who, purporiing to agitato for the Andhra province, 
have commenced a campaign of vilification and hatred against the Tamilians and 
the Prime Minister.” 


The Bengaloc-Biharee controversy did not call for notice from 
either of the Provincial Congress Committees. The members of the 
Press in both the. provinces, with a very few honour- 
able exceptions, did not observe this restraint. The 
Problem Working Committee of the Congress took cognisance 

of the matter, and appoinfed Babu Eajeudra Prasad, an 
ex-President of the Congress and one of its members, as an arbitrator 
to hear and receive evidence and memoranda lendered on behalf of the 
Bengalees of Bihar, from the Bihar Ministry, and from the Biharces. 
Mr. P. R. Das, an ex- Judge of the Patna High Court, argued 
the matter on behalf of the Bengalees expressing their grievances 
against certain administrative acts of the Congress Ministry of the 
province ; a memorandum on behalf of the Ministry was presented ; and 
Mr. Saehchidananda Sinha, an ex -member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, presented a memorandum drawing up the background of the 
whole problem. The last showed itself more concerned with the ways 
in which the Bengalees had consolidated their position in the Secretariat 
of the province, the centre and fountain of all official patronage in 
Bihar. The problem, divested of all bitternesses, may bo stated thus. 
There are more than 20 lakhs of Bengalees at present in the province. 
Of these about 18 lakhs have been natives of the districts or parts of 
districts on the eastern border of the province for unremeenbered 
centuries. The necessities of the Bihar and Orissa province, constituted 
in 1912 by detaching the Biharoe-.speaking and Oriya-speaking areas 
from the Bengal Presidency of which they had been parts since the 
beginning of British rule, required that these Bengalee-speaking areas 
should go to help it set up separate household. _ Of the remaining two 
lakhs and a little more, the majority may be said to have been attracted 
there by opportunities opened by services under Government, in the 
professions of law and medicine and as educationists. This became easy 
and possible because Calcutta happened to be the capital of the 
country, and the Bengalees became pioneers of the new educatioa 
introduced into the country ; they manned the services and the pro- 
fessions not only in Bihar, but all over the provinces and States , in 
northern India. The Bengalees were the “school masters abroad" ficooi 
Kashmir to Assam. 
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Now that the indigenous populations of those provinces and States have 
had that education, it is natural that they should bo coming forward 
„ to demand and take the places that the Betigalces had 

vices^s?ed”pfX Occupied so long. It has happened in the Funjab, in 
of iie controversy United Provinces of Agra and Oudh almost natur- 
ally and imperceptibly. The process did not take more 
thaa_ 30 or 40 years to complete the eliraitiatioii of Bengalees from the 
services and professions in these two provinces. In Bihar the same 
process had begun, working ; the pre-“autonomy” Ministries in the pro- 
vince had taken measures to eifcct this. The success of these efforts 
were proved by the facts detailed below. In 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal the number of posts for the Provincial and sub- 
ordinate Gazetted Services in the province was 872 of which 318 were 
held by Bengalees and 554 by non-Bengalees ; in 1938 the number was 
1,072 of which 332 were held by Bengalees and 747 by 
non-Bengalees. The Bengalees are about 6 per cent of the population 
of Bihar, and it is insisted that their proportion in the services should 
not be higher than their percentage in Ilic population. To bring down 
the Bengalee ratio, so that the non-Bongalcn lu'oducts of the schools 
and colleges of Bihar may have erapiojment, Cfrtaiu Circnlars— the 
Brett and Owden (Jirculars--were is.sucd that harped on Bengalee 
preponderance in the services with the obvious hint that measures 
must bo taken to bring this down. Those Circnlars beoamo the 
subjects of bitter controversy as they appeared to be discriminatory 
against Bengalees. The matter was carried to the Working 
Committee, leading to the appointment of Babu Eajendra Prosad as 
sole arbitrator. 

The Memorandum submitted oii behalf of the Bengalees in Bihar by 
Mr. P, R. Das sought to bring into focus the dangers implicit in the 
Dangeri of Pro- methods adopted by the Bihar Ministry. These may 
vinckl diacrimi- be put in a few Words. India is a vast country, 
iiation— American almost a continent, in which live men and women 

xpenence speaking different languages, wearing different dresses, 
guided by different traditions. To build out of this diversity a unity, 
to evolve a unity of life and thought and conduct,— this has been the 
quest of Indian history, the aspiration of Indian nation-builders 
throughout the centuries. Of the unity built by the Mandales-wnrs of 
Hindusthan when the Dravidians and Aryans ruled the country, wo 
have very few authentic records. Of Akbar’s dream during tlie 
Muslim period poets have sung and historians have written. That 
attempt failed in the tiiue of his sucoossors. The British rulers of the 
country by their methods of administration and enlightenment have 
raised a structure that have the linenmonts of a new India, one, whole 
and indivisible. _ Provincial “autonomy*^ as sketched in the Govornment 
of India Act of 1935 will be threatening this idea if provincial 
jealousies and ambitions are allowed to grow and develop. This 
danger has threatened the unity of every big country on the thresh- 
hold of their endeavour to build up a State, a federated State. Mr. 
P. R. Das referred to this experience of the United States of America 
in the following words : 
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is well-knowii that at the time of the Unioa of the United States there were 
centrifugal forces at work due to jealousies between one State and another, The 
great framers of the American Constitution took note of this fact and provided in 
Article 4, Section 2 that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to ail privileges 

and immunities of citizens in the several States.” It was found that this 

was not sufficient lor the protection of the citizens against the discriminating legis- 
latioo by any State ; and so by a celebrated Amendment which was known as 
Article 14, it was provided that no “State shall make or eiiforco any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States”. Mr. 
Bryce says that this Amendment secured the protection ol citizens against unjust 
and discriminating legislation of any State.” 

Tho Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bihar Ministry does 
not refer to this aspect of the matter. We cannot believe that they 
are unconscious of the threat and danger to which Mr. 
^”llndar Das^s Memorandum has drawn attention. The Ministry 

migrations repeatedly asserted that it is the duty of every good 

government to find employ nient for persons residing 
in areas within its jurisdiction. No Government in the world to-day 
can be said to have reached this standard. The Government of Bengal 
has not been able to reach it, as the preHcnco of lakhs of Beiiglees in 
Bihar, in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in Burma, in Orissa testi- 
fy. The Government of Bihar has not been able to reach it as the 
presence of 19 lakhs of Bbrnrecs in Bengal, of a few lakhs in Assam 
testify. These inter-provincial migrations make up the warp and woof 
of history. If this fact had been remembered in the controversy, ‘ it 
would not have attained the bitterness that it did. And if we can 
relate the sociological and economic facts of Indian life of recent 
times to the wider experiences of history, the sting would be taken 
out of the Bengalee-Biharee controversy* From a certain point of 
view, it must be recognised that these inter-provincial migrations are 
an evidence of a certain break-down of social arrangements. Wor, no 
body leaves one^s home and homeland until poverty or ambition drives 
him to it In this age in India, the Bengalee is not the only people 
who have taken^to the high roads. From Tamil Nadu and Andhra'* 
Dosa an increasing number of people have been taking to the trains 
bound for the north and the west ; from Rajputana men and women 
have settled in the cities, east and west 


But to retura to the case of Bengalees and Biharees, The difficul- 
ties that confront them to-day are proofs of a break-down in their 
. social arrangements* The disruption of the Moghul 

wspwswn Empire has had its social and economic consequences, 

peoples These were intensified by tho failure and suppression of 
what British historians called the '‘Sepoy 
and Indian historians “\yar of Indian Independeoco^h The Bocial and 
economic structure of the region stretching from Delhi in the west to 
Bihar hi the. east was cracked and crumbed by the impact of the new 
conditions introduced by* the new rulers. Men and communities that 
bad ^.served and maintained the did rale loBt opportunities for 
earning their ' livelihood. The policy of 'the British Governmerifc 
also helped the process of this disruption* Men aiid coiiimuiiities' 
from this region had organised the 1857 fight, 
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lead io it The British Government could not forget this fact They 
stopped recruitment to their army from this region. And the people 
deprived and robbed of their professions marched east and west in 
search of new avenues of earning. The railways were being laid down ; 
mines were being opened ; chimneys of mills and factories were rais- 
ing their heads into the sky ; Calcutta was becotning one of the 
largest ports of the world. Men from the United Provinces, from 
Bihar, supplied the Labour force for this new indtistrialism. Because, 
almost at the same time, malaria was deeimioating the areas in Bengal, 
which could have supplied it ; in course of ten years ( 1859 — 1869 ) 
about 10 lakhs of Bengalees died in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Howrah. The break-down of the old economic arrangements 
embodied in the caste and guild system made men equal in their .po- 
verty*-“Brahmins“~“Dobey, Chaiibe, Chaturvedi rubbing shoulders in 
factories and mines, io railway stations as porters, with the untouch- 
ables. British administration thus provided openings to non-Bengalees 
in BengaL The Bengalees also — Bengalees belongiiig to the higher 
and lower middle classes — flocked into the administrative posts open 
to Indians. Thus did they spread themselves io small groups all over 
northern India^ in the provinces and States, as oilicers under Govern- 
ment, as lawyers, as medical men, as educationists. This is a part 
of the history of Bengalee-Biharee contact in British times. It shows 
Bengalees earning their livelihood in Bihar, and Biharees theirs in 
Bengal. 

There is another way of looking at the thing, in assessing the 
value of this contact in rupees, annas, pies, In the autobiogiaphy of 
. Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy has appeared an estimate 

BettgLIIL & of the earnings of the 30 lakhs of non-Bengalees in 

Biljarees Bengal, it shows these people transmitting every year 
no less than rupees 100 crores to their families and 
homes outside Bengal — families and homos that arc distributed over 
the area stretching from Bihar to Rajputana and the Punjab- More 
detailed estimates have shown that through the post offices in Calcutta 
and Bengal a sum of rupees 8 crores a year go to Bihar ; the 
district of Saran, for instance, accounting for rupees 1 croro a yean 
The rupees that these sojourners in Calcutta and Bengal carry along 
with them when they pay their annual visits to their homes reach an 
equal amount As against this the earnings of Bengalees in Bihar lias to be 
estimated. In the district of Saran the earnings of Bengalee residents 
do not exceedi rupees 2 lakhs a year, a very small part of which can 
be transmitted to keep the home fires burning ; for® the majority of 
these Benglees have their families with them. The habits of life of 
Bengalees outside Bengal are such that the majority of them spend 
their incomes in the places where they make them. If statistics could 
be gathered it could be shown that along the East Indian Railway lines 
the townships that have grown up beyond the boundaries of Bengal 
as a product of tine Bengalee hobby for health resorts, a few crores 
of Bengalee money have been sunk in them. These health resorts 
have found occupations for the local peopiOi have found buyers for 
fheir vegetable and dairy products# 
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These facts should have had some weight with the Bihar Ministry 
when they adopted their short cuts for the solution of educated 
unemployment in their province. They should not 
have forgotten the lesson of history that it takes time 
Problem ^ foreign element to be assimilated into the body 

politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a century or more to go 
tlirough the change that enables th em to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. By stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long time. They are 
not peculiar in these activities. In ovey provitice wo meet with 
eruptions of these conceits and ambitions. In their own province of 
Bihar movements are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pergannas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 
name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas— 
Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanaresc— are eager to set up separate 
houses ; iu the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the Ministry supporting it, recommending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building up a separate culture centre in the area whore 
they are not the majority. Every communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will be 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation” 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the_ power 
so to do”, does not appear to have had much influence, specially in 
view of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
these activities we stumble on certain imponderables — creed and culture — ■ 
that have always refused to bo guided by reason. 


Internal disunities have been disabling the Indian straggle for poli" 
tical freedom. We have described in detail the two most weakening of 
- , them— communalism and provincialism. They are ilia- 

fnlLurT. strative and not exhaustive of the many ways in which 

suffer from they have been expressing themselves, utrtsido India, 

near and far, the life and interests of India are being 
put into jeopardy. There are about 40 lakhs of Indians in different 
parts of the world from Fiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west. The majority of them are manual labour- 
ers ; a few are agriculturists ; fewer are merchants and traders in a small 
way ; and bigger merchants and industrialists and professional men among 
Indians who can lead and guide the majority are still fewer. In the 
“colonies” of Britain and France, in the British dominions, iu their pro- 
8 ' , 
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These facts should have had some weight: with the Bihar Ministry 
when they adopted their short cuts for the solution of educated 
unemployment in their province. They should not 
An All-India forgotten the lesson of history that it takes time 

Problem ^ foreign element to be assimilated into the body 

politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a century or more to go 
through the change that enables them to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. 'Ey stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long time. They are 
not peculiar in these activities. In ovey province wo meet with 
eruptions of these conceits and ambitions. In their own province of 
Biiiar movements are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur aud the Santhal Perganuas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 
name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas— 
Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanaresc— are eager to set up separate 
houses ; iu the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the Ministry supporting it, reconimending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building up a separate culture centre in the area where 
they are not the majority. Every communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will be 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation” 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the_ power 
so to do”, does not appear to have had much influence, specially in 
view of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
these activities we stumble on certain imponderables — creed and culture— 
that have always refused to bo guided by reason. 


Internal disunities have boon disabling the Indian struggle for poK* 
tical freedom. We have described in detail the two most weakening of 
j . them— communalism and provincialism. They are illu- 

tbe they exhaustive of the many ways in which 

from they have been expressing themselves. Outside India, 
near and far, the life and interests of India arc being 
put into jeopardy. There are about AO lakhs of Indians in different 
parts of the world from Fiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west. The majority of them are manual labour- 
ers ; a few are agriculturists ; fewer are merchants and traders in a small 
way ; and bigger merchants and industrialists and professional men among 
Indians who can lead and guide the majority are still fewer, la tbu 
“colonies” Of Britain and France, in the British dominious, in their pro- 
8 , , : 
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tectorates and dependenciesj Indians have no citizeosliip rights or even 
civil rights. The majority of them are ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” for their white masters. Even in the best of times they 

live 00 starvation wages, on the border line of conditions that just 
allow them to exist. On an existence such as this has come the full 
blast of a world economic depression, bringing down the price of agri- 
cultural produce, bringing down the rates of their wages, while the 
price of manufactured goods, of clothes and other necessities of 
the common people, has remained comparatively steady. This has made 
for the worsening of the life of Indians abroad. Many of them have 

never known any other homes than in which they first opened their 
eyes on the light of the sun ; India is to them a memory, the home- 
land of their ancestors to which distance has lent an cnchatment. 

They have lost touch with Indian traditions, and many of them have 

been lost to these. The Arya Samaj and the Islam Missions 
have for some years been trying to renew the old ties. These acti- 
vities have revived interest in their fate and fortune among the in- 
habitants of the country from which came their ancestors to these 
foreign lands. But that country, iinfree herself, cannot bring them 
relief, cannot secure them justice hi social, economic and political 
relations in their new homes. 


This is a rough picture of the life of Indians abroad. Nearer home, 
in our immediate neighbourhood, in Ceylon and Burma, have occurred 
. « events that have been straining the patience of India, 

Ceylw straining to ^ the breaking point the ties that blind 
them to India. In Ceylon there are about 10 lakh 
Indians, the majority of them, about 7 lakhs labourers 
in the tea, rubber and cofloe estates of the island. They came from 
Travaneore, Cochin, Malabar, and certain southern districts of Madras. 
When these industries were started more than half a century back 
under conditions of modern capitalism, the natives of Ceylon did not 
take kindly to them. Their old economy sufficed for tlioir food and 
cloth ; more true, perhaps, it was that ‘agreement” labour made no 
appeal to them. Now that the old social iostitutions and economic 
arrangements have broken down under the impact of modern industrial 


ism, they appear to be prepared to put themselves under its rigid 
discipline. But they find the occupations occupied by Indhms who had 
been filling for sixty years and more the void created by their unwill- 
ingness or temperamental incapacity. An agitation has been started 
that the Indian labourers should vacate ; things are being made difficult 
for them ; an atmosphere of enmity is being created that can be felt 
always# The Qovernment of Ceylon have been responding to the 
pressure of pablie opinion by administrative measures that are discri- 
minatory in nature and unjust to Indians who have made Ceylon 
their home. The Ceylon Government passed an ordinance excluding 
Indian labourers on the plantations from the Village Committee 
franchise* Under protest from Indians, supported by the Government 
of India, the authorities of Ceylon has sought to remove this sting of 
discrimination by depriving the Ceylonese labourers of this franchise* 
This is unacceptable* For, while it will affect only about OOiOOO 
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CcyloBOse laboiirors, the Indians affected will be more than five times 
this number. This may be e(|uality in misfortune* But it is no solution 
for wMch more time should be given. Perhaps, it is not possible for 
Ceylon to wait Therein lies the seeds of a conflict 

Ceylon has been trying to drive the Indians out by laws and 
ordinances. Our Burman neighbours have been using methods of blood 
and iron to secure the same result On the 26tli July, 
In Burma 1938, riots broke out in Eangoon and its nefghboiH- 
hood in which Indian lives were lost, Indian shops 
looted, and Indian houses burnt ; the streets were 
converted into battle-fields in which Barmans also suffered in life and 
limb, their number being comparatively small. The riots spread to 
Mandalay In Upper Burma and to oilier parts of the country. These 
continued with short Intermissions for months till almost the end of 
year. More than 500 lives were lost, 2,000 were wounded, and more 
than 10,000 Indians fled the country, reached the land of their birth, 
men, women and children robbed and dispossessed of all that they had 
toiled for io the Land of the Pagodas. They reached safety, it is true, 
but nothfog else. The immediate cause of the riots was a book 
written by a Burman converted to Islam. The book had been written in 
1931 in which passages appeared disparaging the character of the 
religion of the Burmese people which has been Buddhism for about two 
thousand years. In 1938 the book was resurrected by a section of the 
Bump Press, and a campaign was started against the Muslims, a 
majority of whom were from India. The victims of the riots were the 
majority of them Muslims ; more than 74 mosques and 2 Hindu temples 
were desecrated. The Prime Minister of Burma, Dr. Ma Baw, issued 
a statement in the first week of August when the situation had been 
brought under control. In it he stressed the religious issue that had 
led to the riots. And he could not resist the temptation of pointing 
the finger at occasions in India when the Hindu and the Muslim had 
flown at each other for identical reasons, when the Hindu and Muslim 
in Indja proved the sincerity of their crcdal convictione and the strength 
of their spirituality by breaking one another's heads, by having blood-* 
baths which were supposed to refresh the souls of men. This was but 
touching the surface of the thing. It would be better to recognises it would 
be ultimately harmful to ignore, the fact that this stupid pud ignorant 
bpk and its writer would not have been given the notoriety they were 
given If the relations between the Indian and the Burman bad been 
eordjal and friendly. Unfortunately for all concerned these are 
strained and unfriendly for reasons that have not the remotest connec- 
tion with religion or spirituality. The riots of 1930 had the same 
inspiration. 

We are enabled to understand and explain the causes of ^ this 
outburst on reading a pamphlet written and published by the President 
_ . , of' the All-Burma Students^ Union, since reprinted in 

Pronto a weekly of Bombay. They were 
jeeiton discussed in the book with frankness# without heat, 
without passion* The chief of these were economic 
and social. Barmans feel and see that Indians have established a pre- 
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dominaace in their economic life that leaves them few openings for 
economic betterment ; it also often happens that Indians, Hindu and 
Muslim, contract connections with Burman women that strike at 
the roots of their social polity. These are in summary the grievances 
of the Barmans that have been inflaming their minds against Indians 
which burst out every now and then in murder and arson. A further 
analysis may be made to understand and explain the situation. The 
accident of a common subjection has brought India and Burma nearer 
to each other in recent history. As officials under Government, as 
lawyers, doctors, and educationists Bengalees have gone to Burma ; 
as members of the police and military forces men from the Punjab, 
United Provinces and Bihar have gone there ; as capitalists and indus- 
trialists Nattukottai Chettys from southern India and Gujaratis have 
taken advantage of the peace imposed by British imperialism > as agri- 
culturists and small shop-keepers men from the eastern districts of 
Bengal, from Orissa, Andhra Desa and Tamil Nadu have flocked 
into the country, and also as labourers in the industries, in the fields 
and factories, as porters in the docks. Many of those classes of 
people have created new avenues of earning both for thcmaolvos 
and for the indigenous population. There arc about 12 lakhs 
Indians in Burma, and about 30 crores of rupees of Indian 
money put in Burmau agriculture and industries. This success 
has generated a fear in Burman hearts that the hordes of In- 
dian men and the hoards of Indian money are instruments for the sub- 
jugation of their country by methods of pcacofnl penetration. It is 
not of Indians only that the Burmans entertain this fear or against 
Indians only that they cherish this enmity. The Chinese are a growing 
community ^in Burma whoso ranks are being swelled by "refugees” from 
China running for safety from the Japanese aggression of their country. 
And the Burman Press has already raised the warning voice that the 
new road from Yunnan to Upper Burma may open a high road over 
which will be trudging millions of peaceful Chinese— men, women and 
children and submerge under their weight the native Bormans. We have 
to reinemfaer that the Chinese and the Burmans arc near to one another 
in religious beliefs, in blood and colour ; and, if we dip into history, wo 
come upon traces of actual comingliiig of these peoples. With 
India there is only a sentimental tie woven out of the life history of 
the founder of their religion. But in the competitions and conflicts of 
lire these ^ sentimentalities wear thin as the rise and growth of 
provincialism in India have been demonstrating before our 

very eyes. 

Inside and outside India these are the influences that have been 
remaking our minds, shattering many a dream, bringing us violently 
Caw*e» of grow- realities. Brotherhood of man, federation of 

ing interest in ''H® World— these visions are melting away at a time 

defence When soionce has shown that these are realisable 

1 j n aspirations. A great fear and a great uneasiness are 

abroad. Free nations are getting unsure of their own position. And, 
India, a dependept country, is doubly so. She sees, the world sees, 
that the bounoaries of many countries have been changing j and many 
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more have been awaiting this doom. These apprehensions have also 
been finding expression in the Indian Press, in the Central Legislature. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for more than fifty years 
that Indians, educated Indians, should be trained to habits of command 
in the Indian arn3y, that recruitment to the Indian army should be 
ppen to all classes and pcctions of the population of the country. On 
the occasion of the Penjdeh aftair (1885), more than half a century 
back, where there appeared to be a threat of the invasion of India by 
Eussia, leaders of educated public oinnion offered their services as 
volunteers eager to fight for their “king and eoniitry.” The offer was 
refused with thanks. Since then many committees of enquiry in 
search for expedients to halt or meet these demands have enquired, 
and suggested means of enlisting the help and support of the 
“unbribed” intellect of India on the side of Itidian defence. After 
the last Great War we have had a number of committees — the Esher 
Committee (1919), the Shea Committee (1925), the Skeen Committee, 
and the Chatfiold pommittoe (1938). Except the third, the others have 
been concerned with the technicalities of army organisation. The report 
of the Esher Committee showed that it was set up for working towards 
a co-ordination of the lighting forces of the Empire. The experiences 
of the war had proved its necessity ; “as a result of the great rally of 
opinion from all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified 
organisation of war effort, there arose in the shape of the Imperial SVar 
Cabinet, a machine for the co-ordination of the higher ({uestions of 
military policy”. The recommendations made in this behalf, suggesting 
directly and indirectly the exercise of a considerable inlluenco ' by the 
Imperial General Staff upon the military i)olicy of the Government of 
India as upon the other Governments of the Commonwoallh and 
Empire,_ wore_ regarded in_ India as tightening the strangle-hold of 
British imperialism on India. This impression in India was not wholly 
unjustified. Even the most responsible public opinion in India could 
make no concession itJ this matter ; it was prepared to co-operate only 
when India had in law and in fact the control of her military forces. 
Sir Krishna Oovinda Gupta, a Bengalee civilian on the retired list, in 
his Minute of Dissont to the Esher Committee’s report, gave subdued 
expression to this feeling. And, as a preliminary step, as a test and 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government in its promise of 
responsible Govon»ment for India, he suggested that Indians should 
be g]vcn King s Commissions, that enlistment should not be confined to 
the martial races”. 

The Skeen ComrnitfoG also suggested that Indians should be made 
eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in the Artillery, 
For a stock- Engineer, Tank and Air arms of the Indian army ; it also 
taking of defence Suggested that a Military College should be established 

Mx-angemeisis SO that lodians may not have to go to tho Woolwich 

m. T College or to the Cranwell Air Eorce College. 

A 1 has been opened at Behradun since 

A cadro of 60 eolraots has beea fixed for every to foe 

recruited from the ranks, and SO from open competition. If this 
scheme is adhered to, it will require 50 years to fully Indianise the 
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Officers Staff of the liidian Army whose strength now about 3,000» 
The Committee also suggested that by lii53, 50 per cent of the officers 
should bo Indians* It appears, however, that that time table is not 
being followed. There should have been 450 Indian officers In the array 
in 1938 ; there were only 184 cadets from that Acadeiny. The ‘'Sum- 
mary of Important Matters concerning the Defence Services, 1936-37^^ 
gives figures that go to show that the recruitment has been halved, and 
the reason given was that it was due to ‘‘elimination of the class of 
candidate who is manifestly not up to the required standard/^ Dis- 
satisfaction with this state of affairs found expression iiirongli a reso- 
lution moved by the late Moiilana Shaukat All in the Central Assembly 
on September 2, 1938, recommending to the Governor-General in 
Council that 

^‘Early stops be talvoii to coastitnlc a committoo of tlio elooiod and ollifU' ■raomljors 
of the C'entral Le^^islatme to devise a scheme for implementing the following unaiiR 
moils recommendation of tho Indian 8andhursl Committi^e (192G), nanifjly, Hi is, how- 
over, unanimously agrcoii that, whether tho slower or tho nioro rapid rate of pro- 
gression is ultimately adopted, the scheme actually in opoiatiori sliould be reviewed 
in 1938, that is to say five years aflor Iho inauguration of tho Indian Hanrlhurst, 
witli a view to oonsideiing whether the suconss achieved is not suflioiontiy solid, to 
warrant a further acceleration of the rate of progress.” 

The resolution was accepted on behalf of the Government. The 
growing interest of the people in this problem of the organisaiion of 
p , . . defence against external invasion and internal commotion 

evidenced in two resolutions moved in the Conn- 

partidpaiion of State, the other Chamber of tho Central Legis- 
lature. One was moved bj Mr. P. N. Sapru recommen- 
ding to the Governor-General in Council to associate more closely the 
Legislature with tho formulation and directioii of defence/^ either by 
the appoimnent of a Standing Committee of the Legislature to advice on 
defence policy or by some other practicable measure. The resolution 
Was opposed by the Government for reasons of constilutioual and 
practical difficulty. The executive Government, which is after all res- 
ponsible for defence, cannot “bind itself in advance to accept outBide 
advice" that the first alternative interfered with the respoiiBibility of the 
Executive Government; that problems ^which arises in the Defence De- 
partment depend on matters such as “general military police or move- 
ment of troops’^ tkit the Government would not be prepared to place 
before the Committee, The other resolution was moved by Sir David 
Devadoss recommeodiog to the Governor-General iu Council to take 
eaiiy steps to enlist suitable men from the Presidency of Madras 
for the army in all its branches and the air force ; amendments 
were moved adding after the wood “Madras” the words “and 
other provinces and^ areas not adequately represented in tho defence 
forces " In the discussion that followed the provincial and com- 
munal stand-points came to be stressed. More than one speaker 
drew pointed attention to the fact that the Punjab with its 

population of two and half croros of people only should be 
the rccrufting ground of more than half the number of the Indian 
army ; Sir Kamunni Menon* a nominated non-oflicial member from 
Madras, expressed surprise that about 85 per cent of the army 1ms its 
provenance from about 30 per cent of the total area of tho country*" 
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The same ^poiot was made by Mr. P. N. Saprii in course of a speech 
delivered in connection with the Bill popularly known as the Anti-Re- 
cruitment Bill to punish activities for dissuading people from enlisting 
in the Defence forces of the country, 

“We of the other prov inces are as much interested in the defence of oiir couatry 
as the Punjabees are. Why must we be at tlie mercy of one province alone ?... J 
do not wish to see the domination of the Punjabee to be perpetuated... „..If you were 
to widen the basis of recruitment if you wore to take recruits not '"only from the 
Punjab but from all the provinces also you would get plenty of soldiers in 
India 


The Coramander-in-Chief in opposing the resolution said that 
recruitment to the Indian Army is at present on a class basis and 
p « . on a provincial basis*^ ; he did not care to explain 

PoikT ** virtues of this class basis ; he simply 

cliallenged Stated the fact that *The military authorities have 
found^by experience that certain classes do, as a whole 
make..*.., the most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for 
the army without regard to provincial boundaries.’^ A list of the classes 
from wliicli the Indian army was recruited gives the following by 
communities. 


Mohammedans “ 

Dekkani Mussalmans 
Ha55aras of Afghanistan 

Iliodusihaui Mussalmans 

Madrasi 

Moes 

Fathans 

Punjabi Mussalmans 
Rajputana & Central India 
Mussalmans 

Miissalman Rajputs (Ranghars) 
Miscellaneous Mussalmans 


Christians, Hindus s— 

Sikhs, 

Adi-Dravidas 

Ahirs 

Brahmans 

Dogras 

Oarhwallis 

0 ujars 

Gurkhas 

Jats; Jats (Rajputana) 
ICuinaonis 
Mahrattas 
Rajputs; ^Rajputs 
(Rajputana) 
Tamils, d?elegus 
Miscellaneous 
Hindus 


This list does not show that the Government was wholly negligent 
of the language-areas as reenutiug fields. A Muslim member" from 
Bihar, Mr. Hussain Imam, however, gave expression to the dominant 
feeling and idea in the country whieh the Governmont will find it 
hard to resist much longer ; 


Jfh® plea lias been taken that they get the best valao far tito oioroy fa the army 
winch we recruit at present That might bo so, but surely other coasidarationB must 
prevail, economic considerations, political considerations, the prospoote of the future, 
li; would bo unthinkable to have autonomoas provinces which have m miiihiry 
stroMth jii them. Wo wish that there would be miHtary tradition in ilia proviaoes 
demititansed. ....^ It would be wrong that only the part: should supply the defence 
forces of India and the rest should bo deprived of it> ^ ' 
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Iq the absence of any definition of the ‘‘class^^ theory propoonded 
by the Commander-In-Chief, one has to make an attempt to understand 
» j I history of the British army and 

back of the recriiiment policy followed 
Tent in it Major General J. F. C. Fuller writing to 

the Spectator, a London weekly, said that “the English 
army is composed of only two classes — the top and bottom of society. 
In such an army the officers must cither bo aristocrats or proletarians ; 
and these two types do not mix, or at best most indiffierently/^ This 
‘'semi-feudal idea"^^ on which the British army was founded was brought 
out by a Swiss historian, Eduard Feuter, in his World History 
dealing with the period 1825«1920---from the end of the French Revo- 
lution to the end of the last World War. The thing which differentia- 
ted England politically from the continental countries was not “self- 
government^^ but what may be described as “Oovcrriincnt by local 
magnates and an absence of Government bureaucrats.” Elaborating 
this thesis, he said : 


®‘Tlioy (tliG local magnatos) exercifiod this authority as a matfcor of honour, bat 

also naturally in the interests of iJieir own class the division of power belw'ooii 

the classes was the same in the army as in the civil service ; that is, the same pro- 
pertied classes who as justices of the peace, foi example, ruled the agricultural day 
labourers and the factory workers in their districts, wore also tlioso who secured 
expensive places in the army ; and the same proletarians, from whom wore recruit- 
ed tho masses of workmen for iho fields and the factories, also ftirnlshed the rank 
and file of the armies/’ 


There is nothing peculiar in this. In almost all countries there 
has been such an evolution. In Japan, for instance, the rise of the 
Sainiira! classes illustrated it. In the provinces of 
of India the same stratification of classes was visible. 

Punjab Eeasons of State led British bureaucrats in India to 

ignore the possibilities of broad-basing their recruit- 
merit policy for the army on the “feudalism” of the provinces other 
than the Punjab and among the tribes on the Indian frontiers. By 
the pursuit of that policy, as Sir Ramunni said, the Government lias 
enabled “the present enlisting classes” to feel that they “have acquired 
a kind of vested interest” in the army ; they have come to feel that 
the Indian army is “practically their preserve, and naturally enough 
they are opposed to any change which will reduce their opportunities 
for a careen” The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikarider Hayat Khan 
has been harping on this plea in his speeches to his fellow-provincials. 
Speaking at a c3onferencc at Lyallpur, he is reported to have stressed 
the point that his province received rupees four crores every year as 
pay and pension for the soldiers recruited from within its boundaries, 
and that the Punjabeos should do well to be watchful of changes in 
army policy that would reciuiro the reduction of the percentage of 
Punjabee soldiers in the Indian army. Leaders of the Muslim League 
have taken the cue from speeches ^ like these,' and have been putting 
emphasis on the economic and political value of an army career in the 
life of their community. Therefore, have they been insisting that the 
present percentage of Muslim soldiers and officers in the Indian army 
should be preserved, and reserved for them in the future as well This 
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is how discussions of Indian problems have acquired a liibit of gliding 
into communal and proviocial channels dividing and weakening the 
main current of Indian life. 

Rising above these bickerings the mind of India has been reaching out 
to the consciousness that it is native hands that can defend their native 
land from internal defections and external attacks ; 
Indwn imtiatwe from evidences available it shows itself determined 

to assert this right and extort this privilege from 
British hands. Even ^members of the British bureaucracy 
are found appreciating the fact that “in view of the conditions in the 
Far East and the general international tension^^ to^ quote Mr. G, i. 
Small, Director of Public Instruction in Assam, “it seems eminently 
desirable that the young men of Assam should be trained and prepared 
at least to protect their motherland in case of need^b He suggested 
that units of the University Training Corps should be organised at 
Qauhati and Sylhet The Assam rifles are largely recruited from Ra}- 
banshis and similar castes ; there is “good material for soldiers even 
among the ordinary plains folk of the province/ In every province 
“good material for soldiers” is available. And Provincial Ministries 
have been responding to public demand when they are found deciding 
to establish Military Training Schools for their provincials. The 
Calcutta University has introduced Military Science as a subject of 
study, and the authorities at Fort William have undertaken to co- 
operate in this work. The Aligarh Muslim University has also some 
such scheme under consideration* The foundation of the Bhonsla Military 
School at Nasik for which Dr. B* S. Moonje of Nagpur is entitled to 
the gratefulness of his people is an indication that the public mind has 
been moving ahead of the Government who will be farced to follow its 
lead* The School has been started with the goodwill of the Governor* 
Generalf the Indian Military authorities, and the support of Indian 
Princes and leaders of public opinion in the country. Opening the School, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scitidia of Gwalior, underlined how it has 
grown in response to a great demand. The Bignificanee of the Institution 
lies in the fact that Military training u as important a step in the ad^aneemenl; 
of the nation^s progress as purely academic studks. To build up traditions in 
ci?il and military administration is not a matter of a day ; it has got to be 
inculcated in the minds of boys from the very beginning and gradually developed 
till it matures into almost a religious fervour/^ 

The Nasik Military School is the first to be started under non- 
ofiScial auspices. Its alumni come from all the provinces of India* 
They aie the pioneers who will revive in this ^ institution the ancient 
traditions and by their life and work make it “the home and nursery^ of 
soldiers worthy of the expectations of their country.” These constructive 
activities, and the controversies referred to above show that the 
problem of defence eclipses many others in India in their influence on 
the future of the country. 

In industrial and agricultural life also there has not been 'any peace* 
The United Provinces and Bihar were rocking on agricultural d&- 
contents ; the proposals of the Ministries with regard 
ftaftasAt lands have not appealed to the 
landlords in the former province, and to the' peaa^iiltB 
in the latter* In Bengal and Bihar transfer 6£ 
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occopaDcy holdings has been made free of the payment of selami 
(landlords^ fee) ; io Bengal the landlord's right of pre-emption has been 
abolished. In the Punjab amendments of the Land Alieoatioii Act 
have caused a furore that threatened to divide the province into two 
camps —town and country. The Act had divided the people into 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes, an artificial division that has 
made life abnormal. At a non*Agriculturist Conference Sir Gokul 
Chaod Narang, an ex-Minister, illustrated the evils of this division. 
Men like the late Sir Fadi Hussain, and Sir Feroxe Khan Noon, High 
Commissioner of India to Britain, were and are, according to the defi- 
nitions of this Act, agriculturists, while men like the late Lala Harkishen 
Lai, an ex-Minister, and Mr. Monoharlal, the present Finance Minister 
of the province, were and are non-agriculturists. All these men were 
barristers, and, perhaps, never had gone near, or touched the handle of, 
a plough. The Madras Estates Enquiry Committee's report brought 
out the theory of the majority of the members which found that “the 
ryot was the owner the soil and the zemindar was only a collector 
of revenue^^ ; the same theory was put forward in discussions on the 
feniuicy legislation in the United Provinces Assembly. There are iodi- 
catioos that a growing number of landlords would like to be rid of the 
responsibilities of their position and if they were compensated. 

Their position has become anomalous, and owing to this they cannot 
settle down to any constructive work and contribute their share , of 
work and talent to national well-being. But during these controversies 
there have appeared notes of interrogation with regard to the future, 
with regard to whether the ryotwari system made for the real welfare 
of the cultivator of the soil. Students of economic facts of Indian life 
and observers of economic tendencies show that the ryotwari syntem 
has not^ saved the cultivator. To quote from Dr, Radha Kama! 
Mukherjee^s book— Lawd Problems of India — 

*‘Aboufc 53 per cent of ihe lands in India is held under the ryotwari 

system Bufc even in ryotwari tracts there has been a large increase of rarit- 

recei'Pers and tenants. It is estimated that on account of the prevalence of sub* 
letting, o\er 30 per cent of the lands are not cultivated by tenants themselves in 
Madras and Boraay. Similarly in the Punjab the number of rent receivers hm 

considerably increased of late the actual tiller of the 8oil...hardly o«vns more 

than a quarter of the lands iu India. 


This quotation shows that other factors are involved in the ques- 
tion of the lowering of the ^ economic status of tlie peasants. They 
II I 1 appear to be incapable of protecting themeselves, un- 

^ of ^ * equal to meeting^ the world competition into which the 
Pea$a»iffi products of their labour are thrown. Knowing not 
where these are sold, by what roads they travel to 
distant^ places, how countries from beyond the seven seas and thirteen 
rivers influence the prices of their products for good or evil, the pea- 
santry of India are a helpless lot. And some sort of State guardian- 
ship has become necessary. To this tendency of thought we owe the 
organisation of Agricultural Marketing which was discussed at a Con- 
ference of Ministers held at Delhi at the end of November last For 
Sped or evil the cultivator of the soil must consent to regulation of 
his life and activities by organisations set up by the State. ' 
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The same sort of arrangement will be forced on society by the 
growing tension of feeling betv/eim labour and capital in the organi- 
sations and institutions set op in India under the 
In iistria impulse and compulsion of modern iodustrialism. In 

disputes .the provinces there were strikes and lock-outs, 

tactics developed by labour and capita! to secure or 
extort justice from each other. In the period under discussion there 
came to an end a strike at Oawtipore which had lasted for more than 
six weeks* and in which were involved more than 40j000 men 
and women. An estimate has it that more than 20 lakhs of 
working days were lost owing to this strike. According to a 
conservative computation the workers lost Rs. 18 lakhs in wages, 
and the total loss to the industry was somewhere near a crore of 
rupees ; in addition to this the electric supply corporations which 
supplied electricity to the mills, m>st of thun electrically worked, the 
banks, the post and telegraph ofBces, the railway and other conveyances 
like lorries and bullock carts, the distributors who sold the manu- 
factures of the mills — all were put to losses that have not been estr 
mated. The other provinces showed no better record. A comparative 
statement of industrial disputes betwe<jn the year 1931 to December 
31, 1938, goes to ^how that the year 1938 registered a record in all 
the years during these two decades. There were 399 disputes involv- 
ing 4,01,000 workers ; the number of workers were less than in 1937 
in which vear there were 379 disputes involving 6,48,000 workers ; the 
total number of working days lost was 91,99,000 as against 89,82,000 iti 
1937 I cotton and jute mills accounted for 39 p r cent of the strikes, 
70*8 per cent of the workers involved and 71*1 per cent of the working 
days lost ; the number of strikes in which the workers came out suc- 
cessful, whole or partial, was 181 — 51 of the former and 130 of the 
latter. By provinccH Bengal showed th) highest number — 157 ; Bombay 
-—ill, Madras— 52 ; the number of workers involved maintained the 
same places — Bengal — 1,63,888 ; Bombay— 63,188 ; Madras — ^53,851. 


These statistics prove one thing that society is put to a loss of 
wealth every year owing to a maladjustment in the relations between 
capita! and labour ; this maladjustment leads to conflict 
influence on the politics of the country. 
Society cannot afford this loss ; it should not tolerate 
the presence of a running sore poisoning the body 
politic. Society had hitherto been organised on the autonomy of its 
different organs. The break-down of economic well-being, and the 
injustices to which this was due* has called for the intervention from 


the whole to set matters right in the life of the units. And the State 
as the organ of society's power, as the instrument for the use of this 
power, is increasingly being called upon to intervene. In India ^ also 
we cannot avoid the encroachments on our autonomies. This is the 


meaning and significance of the many activities that the Ministries in^ 
the provinces are called upon to engage themselves in> to control and 
regulate the life of the many units that go to make up the life of the 
whole in India. Before they can fully establish their controlr thaw 
must happen these strikes and lock-outs through • which India' . wil 
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be adjusting Iierself to modera conditions of life. In more organised 
countries these strikes and lock-outs, signs of the pains of teething, 
have come to accept the direction of the States, not without convolsions. 
Though it is a common saying that experience is a dear school history 
does not show that we do learn from the experiences of others, of our 
predecessors. The ^isan and labour movements are evidences of the 
fact that labour and capital in India must pass through the same 
experiences that have moulded other countries into modera life. 

Amidst the dark clouds of communal and provincial conflicts and 
competitions the small Christian community of India have sent across 
the sky a few shafts of neighbourliness that hold 
Indian promises of a better time. They are only 60 or 65 

nlwXdia hikhs of the more than 35 crores of Irjdiaii humanity. 

But by their association with the religion of the rulers 
of the country they have influenced developments in tins country, edu- 
cational, social and intellectual ; they have acted as the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole mass. As pioneers of modern education in the land 
they have helped to create the modern mind in India, to introduce 
many modern institutions of educational and social uplift in the country. 
Many of their leaders have helped in initiating the methods of political 
education and agitation that advanced democratic institutions in 
Britain ; many of the leaders have been keen students of Indian history 
rescuing from the debris of the past many a remnant of a civilisation 
that was one of the leaders of the ancient world ; the telling of that 
history by foreign historians has helped us to win back a little of our 
self-respect, to strive to win it in the field of politics. This development 
in the life of the other communities, the awakening of a new self-respect 
and a new self-assertion, have set the Christian community of Indian 
birth in India to thinking how best they could make their contribution 
to the evolving life of the country. This feeling was given expression 
to in the speech of Dr. Harendra Kumar Mukherjee, MX.A. (Bengal) 
as President of the AlHodia Christian Conference held at Madras " in 
December last : 

‘‘Instead of saying I am a Christian hrst and an Indian afterwards let ns fa the 
words of Dr. Asirvadban, our brother in faith, who is.*,... Professor of IMitics and 
public Administration in the University of Madras, say ; ‘I am both an Indian and a 
Christian because there is no inner contradiction between the 

Dr* Mukherjee^s speech was one substained plea to his people to Hue 
themselves up with all the progressive forces in the country, thereby 
fulfilling the work that their predecessors had begun in 
India. The inner development in their own Church in 
India has made this possible. As we find in A. C. 
Underwood^s Oontemporay thought in India (1930); "The 
movement towards a United Christian Church in India in which all dceo- 
minations will be merged and opportunities afforded for development on 
indigenous lines under Indian leadership, may gradually over-come the 
obstacles of denominationalism, the foreign character of the Churchi 
and foreign domination/^ The recognition of this evolution we find 
recorded in the Keport of fhe World , Missionary Conference held at 
Jerusalem in 1928 : *‘We ardently desire that the younger Churches 
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should express the Gospel Uiroiijich their owa 
forms suitable to their racial hcrifa^ed^ The 


AlMndia 

Wonaen’s 

Conference 


(1907) strove al! his life to achieve “a true synthesis of the truth 
the Christian revelation and of Hidian spiritual cultured^ The Tam* 
baran (Madras) session of the \rorfd rdissioiiary Conferaicc (1938) 
worked under this iidluenco where the leaders of tlio^ ^ older C%iirclie8^^ 
leaders of Christian life in the ITest, came in the spirit of^ seekers of 
truth because the life of then’ own countries was aol !}ciir«» lived in 
the way of the life of the J'oondcr of their relfeiom 

As we bring to a clone the review and study of the events of the 
last six months in India, we turn with Iiope to another orgaiiiHatiori 
that has bc 3 en for mor<t than twelve years trying to 
bring the women of India out of their secluded life 
Mito activities that have been rcmuikiog the life 
of their county and of theirs also, 'pio lady- 
President of the 13th session of the Alklndia Womerds €V)iifereiieo» 
Rani Laxmibai Rajwtide of Gwalior, readily acknowledged that the 
present awalceiiing among Indian women “is clue more to what the 
Congress has beciii doing than to our Confercmced^ But she elaimcd 
that it was tlu? natural right of ‘'the woman of the lioiise” to be^tlie 
*‘first aroused hi an earthcpiake because bIic has the most j^rccioiw 
burdens to rescue/'^ And the devciopniients outside and inside India 
that wc have cliscuKHed in previous pages have be<ui oycrturning many 
ail ancient and valued institution, and women in Indfa csoiild not bo 
iodifferent to these threalH of diHruption, to the shocks of ‘'pc‘aec*ful 
earthquakeB^^ initiated by the (bngress* Hi esc have fiartl<3!!C.il tlie '^eiitry 
of women into the liighest positions of public lifc/^ The ineinborH of 
the Conference bedong* the majority of them, to ^ tho ^ U|)per and 
middle classes of Indian socudy. But the growing intensity of 
the struggle for a now India of the strong and tlio^ free has 
been forcing on the conseiousmiss of even coiiHcrvative houses 
that women have duties outside that could not bo negloetcd any 
more, that they could not close any longer their eyes to the ^UMg'ks 
of break-down in their social life, dose tlmir ears to the cries of 
the poor and distressed in the land whom the eerituries^ had loft 
on the way-Hide iincarcd for. The speeches made and rcBoI it lions pasi- 
cd at the Delhi soBsion (193R) of the Corifcrerieo beat witness to the 
fact that the women of India were not blind to the significance of these 
devdopiBontB./rhiB awamiesB came vivid out of the words of the 
president : *'We shall strike at poverty and soda! evil But wo shall do 
so with a full and sleepless realisation that wo do it so that beauty shall 
come in and the spirit become free/^ 

The challenge has come to every individual man, to every individual 
woman in India, so to work and so to live that human life may be 
« . , - enriched in the country* There may bo failures of the 
mw ^ tbero may be failure m kaderslip. But In what 

teaderiMp Spirit are these to be rod to be overcome ? We began 
this Btudy with the recital of a Mlure spirit and 
failure of leadership in Indian polities* And the words wd' /by tie 
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PresidoDl of tlie Congress, Sil Siiblms Cliiioclra Bast!, on Unit occaBion 
supplies an answer ciiaracteilstic of Ike mao, ckuracici.slic of llio type 
of a new leadership. These words are of su.cli strength, of sueli iiisight 
info tiio heart of things, that they deserve record : 

may point out that a leader has to pa,v tho prioo of liadorshii). Tn the oveiil 
of success, ho often gets more praise and orodii than he prolialil}^ dosnrves, and in 
tho evonl of lailiiro, lio frequently gets all llio blame or at Iras! rauch of if. No 
leader sliouki, threforo, grudge if on occasions he seems lo be jud.'ted fiainfily f>y his 
followers or by his coiitiirymeu. If a bailie is wuiij tho genural N'cunius the Jleio * 
if tilings go wrong ho is punished severely ” 

We began tlio study with a note of pcssiorsin. At tlio. ood also 
we fmd that there is oiirest, there is iiidecisioip a sen.-e of 
_ ^ ^ of iiocertainty in iho conne/ds i4' the riilcTs, in the 

Throsighjstriiggle niarket-placeB of the world, in IIkj »,<;achuiiies of jihih)- 

realiwlion sopliers to wdiicli nuui have^ been iiieui to look for 

light and guidance. Ideals of fnuuao (uHidiict are licdng 
subjected to new tests, and ibc. prae.lie^es of hjankiiul are bedng calk'd 
upon to adapt tliomselves to new coialilioas meet i!k5 ikumIs of now 

values in life. India cannot any more confisino in kc'i* lierinifc life. 

Modern science has eliniinaied disiunce ; the inountjiiiis and oecLans arc 
liO longer barriers but are to-day lines of eonnniinicatioii uii which have 
been moving men and women from distant hinds and knocdiiiig at oiir 
doors with news of a new world. Even if w« would w'o could 
not refuse to hear thorn ; even if we could wc wcmld not refuse 
to hear thcaiu Our sages and saints hud kc(‘U ‘b:lu5 one in aJ! the, 
changing B^anifoldness of the iinivcrscjA the thread of unity Chat runs 
through creation 5 a scientist of mod<‘rn hulia, Acdiarya dagudis 
Chandra Base, has presented tins realLsutiou to the test of our kcukscs. 
That roalisatiou has come to Niiw india fo be nuu^wed and revivified 
in the modern world through “struJCgleK in tho spirit of a ncyv /upoev/f/., 
a new self-df5dicatiom Hindu and Muslim, (<liMsiiau a, mi Hikh, Bongajoe 
and Biliaree, Andhra and Tamilian, Maliraili and Cujraii may appear 
to forget today tho messagti of this unity. But fins meaning of tin? 
present conflicts and competitions in India, wo will realise as wo go 
through tho tribulations of the f>re.seiit towards thcj liop(*s of ihr^ fiitiirxn 
These hopes will sustain us. They cun be best describ(d in the words 
of Jagadis Chandra“"a seer and a scientist of new India : 

“And In this coinitry through the miiluniiuns ihuro always have buyii whcj, 
boyoncl tho immodhito uiul ahsarbing prize of tho hour, soufjht for tho rralihution of 
the highest ideal of life iiot through passive rcniirHuatlun, biU tlnoijgh active 
struggle. The weakling who has refused the conOict, having atapi! rod iioiliing, has 
nothing to renomico. In India Buck examples of constant realisation of ideals through 
work have rosuIM iu tho lurmaiion of a continmms living iradiifon. And by lior 
latent power of rojuvcnosoenco she has rcadjuskvl Jieisolf Ihrongli infinite I rans for- 
mations. Thaa while the soul of Dahyiou nud iho Nile Valley lias transmigrated, 
ours still romalcis vital and with capacity of ahsorhing whai the iimo has hroiight, 
and making it erne with itself A 

'^iSpe(daUii mnlfihiiUd by SH Burmh Chandm Dm) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 14th. February to 8th. April 1938 

Msohanisation of Ahmy 

Tlie Biiclc^et Session of the Ooancil of State opened at New Delhi on the 14tls. 
February 1938. The qiiestion hour was lively. The Commander -in- Chief replied to a 
number of quuslions on the scheme of army mechanisation. After going over the 
present scliome, Eis Excellency added that the question of mochanisation of certain 
Indian units was at present under consideration by the Govornment of India. 

After question time, the Secretary presented copies of eight bills were assed 
by the Assembly, including the Military Maaoeuvros Bill aad Insuraace Bill 

Railway Budoet and Debate 

Sir Guthrie RusseM^ Chief Oommissioner of Railways, next presented the statement 
of Gstimatod expenditure anti revenuo for the year 1938-39, in respect of Railways 
after which the Council adjourned till the 17th, 

17lli. & ISils. FEBRUARY : — ^TIio Council held a genera! discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. Mr. Ramdm Pantulu^ the Srst speaker, subjected the 
budget to a critical analysis, and regretted that there was no reforenee to a genera! 
trade and economic condition of the country in relation to railways. Ho urged the 
provision of adequate facilities to encourage the transport of agricultural produce 
to distant parts. The policy in regard to the rail-road problem was unsatisfactory 
as the railways wanted co-ordination with motor transport by eoeroion, Instead of 
adopting a policy of equitable treatment of other forms of transport. 

Sir A. F. Patro expressed the opinion that much of the difficulty of the rail- 
road problem would be oliminatod if the railways come to suitable arrangements 
with Local Govcirnments, since roads were a provluoial subject. At the same time 
the railways should afford greater amenities to the travelling public. 

Ldla Bammran Das declared that in regard to recriiitmont for various services, 
a definite anti-Indian policy had been adopted m the Indian railways. Perhaps it 
was due to the reactionary raoomraondation of the Wedgwood Committee. Though 
a large number of well- qualified Indians woro available for the moohanical ami 
engineering departments from varioii.s engineering colleges In India, tho railways 
preferred importing foreigners. There was also a rumour among Indians offieiatfng 
as foremen and chargemon that they would never be confirmed but soon be replaced 
by Europeans. He asked if this was true. The treatment of Indians was also bad 
at the recent Moghiiipura workshop explosion, where a covenanted European foreman, 
instead of being punished, was quietly allowed to go away. He urged the accelera- 
tion of goods traffic, which would result in a substantial reduction in new wagon 
construction* He complained of uneconomic pay to the lower subordinate staff 
which generated disoontont. The amount spent on providing amenities for tMrd 
class passengers, ho declared, was inadequate as compared with upper class travellers. 
He requested the Governmont to abolish the surcharge on coal 

Nox-Omouxi Resolutions 

21»t FEBRUARY The Counefl of State transacted non-official business today. 

Pandit Birday Nath Kumru's rosolution urging active steps to facilitate settle- 
ment of Indians on land in British Guiana and discourage their repatriatton to India 
was adopted unanimously, the Govoramoat accepting the resolution for taking up 
the matter with the Colonial Office, 

An Interesting debate ensued on Mr, Sushil Kumar Bog/ Ohoudhurif^s resolution 
that full military training he given to all physically lit Indians between the ages of 
21 and 30 and that they be acimitted to permanent units in the Army irrespective 
of easts and creed. 
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The Commander -in- Chief explained the futility of socli a scheme and the colossal 
cost it would involm ffe pointed out that the training of all ahle-hodied Indians 
would mean the creation of an inoiedibly vast army, 200 to 30') times the present 
strength Of what practical use such enottnoas army levies would be in modern 
warfare except providing cannon-fodder ? The Government's policy, on the other 
hand, was to keep the Array as small and at the same time as efficient as possible^ 
The resoktiou was negatived. 

24tlb FEBRUARY The Council discussed two nou-official resolutions to-day. 
Sirdar Buta Singh's resolution for a committee to work out a scheme with the object 
of stabilising the price of wheat, cotton, gar, sugar, and other agrioulturai products 
was rejected after Mr. Teates had explained that the matter was primarily the concern 
of provincial Governments. 

Alter two hours’ discussion the House defeated Mr, Kalikkar's resolution that 
the number of cadets admitted to the military academy be raised from OO to 120, by 
14 to 23 votes. The Commander-in-Chief said that recently the Government rtiviewed 
the position and came to the conclusion that the increase of the number of intake 
was not possible just at present. There had been wastage recently amongst the 
King’s commissioned Indian officers by resignations. Lifelong military career had 
not in practice appealed to many of those who fiist took op a commission with 
apparent enthusiasm. He hoped the same would not be found to be the case with 
tne remainder of the Indian officers. 

Right op Futtingt Sufpl. Questions 

2nd. MARCH : — An authoritative decision on the limitations imposed on the right 
of putting supplementary questions was annonneod by Sir Mamckjee Dadahhoy and 
Pandit Hirdaynath Kiinzrii, over whose supplementary questions in September last 
there was some misunderstanding, necessitating a study of the subject and consulta- 
tions with the Speaker of the House of Commons. Captain Fitzroy had nothing to 
say, as Sir Maneckjee appealed to him and the House to accept the decision. 

The statement of Sir Maneckjee occupied half an hour to read. Ho quoted from 
the commuuioation he had received from Captain fitzroy, and also from Sir Howard 
Begville, secretary of the Empire Parliamentary Association, as well as from the rul- 
ings of Sir Frederick Whyte and Sir Shanmukham Ohetty, and submitted ^wlth all 
humility’ that they were exactly what he himself had emphasized so often from the 
Chair, namely, that the supplementaries are intended only to clear up any ambiguity 
in the leply given, or to extract any farther information on the subject dealt with in 
the reply. At the same time, Sir Maneckjee gave the assurance that ho would enforce 
the principles now enunciated ‘justly and with discretion’. 

Military Manoewkes Bill 

On the motion of the Commander -in-C hief, the Council of Slate passed the Bill to 
provide facilities for military manoeuvres and for held firing and artillery practicfs as 
was passed by the Assembly. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Ohowdfmry moved half a 
dozen amendments and all of them were rejected. 

The House also passed the Bill further to amend the Destructive fnsiMdH and Fusts 
lot as was passed by the Assembly. It was moved by Bir Jagdish Pramd. 

BUILDING' Industry Workers’ Safety 

Sir Mohammad Yakub moved a resolution that tho Omincil having considorod 
draft convention and the recommendations relating to the snfuty of the building inciiis- 
try recommends to tho Governor-General in Council (a) that tno provincial Govern- 
ments he consulted regarding the desirability and practicability of legiHlatiofi to secure 
greater safety for workers in tho building industry, (b) that their attoutiori bo drawn 
to the recommendations concerning cooperation, accident prevention and vocational edu- 
cation, Sir Mohammad described the imfiortant features of the draft ooiivoution 
and the attitude of various Goveromonts who were represeutesd at tlio Geneva Assembly 
session in 1936 when It was considered. The Indian delegattiS had iiointod out the 
unsuitability of several proposals to Indian conditions. Sir Mohammad Yakub said that 
it appeared from the perasa! of the proceedings that most countries had found safety 
in the regnlation of the building industry. But in India oonditions wore quite 
different Tho construction of houses in Indian villages oould hot be ooufttrued as a 
hwardous occupation but in some commeroial cities snob aooidents were insepicabli 
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and no action was possible unless the cooperation of the local Governments and muni- 
cipalities was secuied. There shouhl be an adequate system of inspection, to entoroe 
the building laws. The convention itself was of a complicated nature and difficult for 
enforcement in the case of India. The fanotion was primarily that of the provincial 
Governments and their discretion could not be fettered by the decision taken by the 
central Government. 

The resolution was passed. The Council then adjourned till March 4. 

Opposition TfALK-out 

4ili. MARCH i—About 20 membeis of the Progressive^ and Congress parties walked 
out to-day following Sir James statement explaining the Government’s position 

on tlie controversy regarding the exclusion from the voted list of the expenditure on 
Defence and External Affairs. 

After Bir James Giigg, who spoke amid repeated interruptions, Rat Bahadur 
Bamsnran Das^ leader of the Opposition, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the Con- 
gress party, and Syed Hossain Imam^ depiuty leader of the Progressive party, made 
statements protesting against ‘the curtailment of the rights and privileges of the 
Assembly with which the Council of Btate forms the central legislature’. Sir A. P, 
Patro rose to speak when all members of the Progressive and Congress parties 
walked out 

Centbal & Defence Expenditure 

Explaining tho Government’s attitude regarding the Legislature’s right of 
vote on Defence expenditure, Sir James Origg^ Finance Member made the 
following statement in the Council of State to-day 

Sir James Gn'gg continued : “Tho argument has been advanced that, ffioiigh 
the classification of that expenditure is a legal use of a power vested in the 
Governor-General-in-Council, nevertheless there was no obligation on the Governor- 
GeiHTal-i.i-Ommcil to use that power in the sense in which it has been 
used, and that tho firevious practice should have been permitted to continue 
under whiclu while the army estimates were not submitted to the vote, the 
expenditure of the Army Department as it was then known was treated as 
voted expenditure comparably with the expenditure of other departments of the 
civil secretariat. This is the sole question at issue, since as previously the 
Govenior-Oerieial has thrown tho entire defence estimates open to discussion by 
the legislature. 

“As is well known, the Central Executive and Legislature, while they are 
in form retained unchanged in the transitional period, now function^ on the 
basis of the new distribution of powers under the Act of I9J5. Briefly the 
position under tho Act is that tho powers, both legislative and financial, of the 
Central Legislature in the transitional period correspond with the powers, 

after tho establishment of Federation, of tho Federal Legislature. 

“When Federation is established, Defence will be administered by the 
Oovernor-Goiiorai in his discretion. The expenditure ^ which the Governor-General 

will incur for the discharge of his functions in respect^ of defence will 

include the expendituro of the Defence Department ^ and will be ^ charged ^ on 
the revenue of the Federation under Section 33 in the transitional period. 
Section 33 is not in force and the position is regulated by Section 67 A of 

the old Act in tho modified terms in which it has ^ been re-enacted in the 
ninth schedule of tho New Act. The several ^ changes made in that^ section are in the 
direction of securing a similar classification in the transitional period of voted^aud 
non-voted expenditure such as will distinguish in the Federation period expenditure 
submitted to the vote and expenditure charged on the revenues. 

“The treatment of defence expenditure as non-yoted is a feature common 
to the old IJoBStitution and to the new. But while in the old OouBtitution 
it was possible to treat expenditure on the army department as in a ^ sense 
distinct from the defence expenditure, that distinction is no longer permissible 
under the provisions of the new Act Thus in 'addition yo the general 
statement given above of the new position of the Centra! Legislatuie, Part 10 
of the new Act, which i$ now in operation, draws a statutory^ distinction 
between the defence services of the Crown in India and the Civil Services, 
and the effect of Section 238 in that part of the Act is to bring the establishment 
of the Defence Department within the definition, now operative of deleiioe 
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services. As such, expenditiirn on ^ that departmont roquires now to ho treated 

as non-voted ; and will when. Fodoration is ostablished bo char/^ed on the re?ennos. 

“It follows that ill the classification now made thorn was no issue of 

policy open to tho Governor-Genoral-in-Council to decide. Tii their classification 
in tho traditional period of exponditare on tho Defence Dopartmeiil as non- 
voted expenditure, the Government of India have followed tho prescriptions 
of the statute binding alike on themselves and on tlie Legislature.” 

Sir James Grigg contended that the Legislative Assembly had lost iioihing 
real by the change the Government of India had been corn polled by law* to 
make. The burden of the complaint made in the Lower House was \iiat the 

House was not prevented from recording a vote on tho Bidunce exponditare. 
That was wholly inaccurate. In previous years the position was that tho 
Assembly had recorded ^ its views about defence by voting on grants for tJio 
defence expenditure which covered tho salaries of a comparatively small 
number of cletks and peons in that dofiartmcnt and year by year tho 

Assembly had rejected ^ the whole of the provision and had forced the Govtironr- 
General to restore this element in the Befimce expenditure. This element 

of defence expenditure represented four lakh.s of rupees out of forty-five croros. 
The Finance Member thought that to visit tho wrath of the Assembly on a 
few clerks and peons in the Defence Department was highly artificial. There 

was a more effective ^way of showing thoir reprobaiion by voting on tho 

Executive Council, which was resjionsiblo for tho defmicu policy. Therefore it 
appeared to him that tho whole grievance was a manufactured one 

Lala Eamsarandas^ Leader of the Opposition, stated “The Government in dis- 
regard of a long standing practice have deprived the Gtmtial Legislature of the right 
St has enjoyed of voting tho demand for the civil secretariat of tho Defence Dopari- 
meni No doubt tfiis IIouso takes no part in tho voting of tho budget demand but it 
cannot remain indifferent to the curtailment of rights and privileges of the other 
House, with which it forms the Central Legislature. 

Lala Ramsarandas, proceeding, stated : “The submission of the demand for tho 
Defence Socrotariat gave tho Assembly a direct opportunity of expressing its opinion 
about the military policy of the Govornmonfc of India which was fully availed of year 
after year. However embarrassed the Government might have been by an adverse 
vote of the Assembly year after year, this was no justification for changing the pro- 
oedure followed till last year and imposing a new restriction in a vital matter. 

“We can attribute ohango only to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. In order to enter our strong protest against the temper and outlook, 
which this indicates, wo have decided to take no part in the discussion on tho 
budget 

Mr. Eamdas Fantulu said : “The Congress party in this House has decided to 
follow the course adopted by the Congress party in the Assembly. We feel that no 
other course is left open to’ ns in this House. The departure made by the Govern- 
ment in the usual procedure by removing from tho vote of the Assembly estimates of 
expenditure on army secretariat has tho effect of curtailing the power and privilege 
of the Central Legislature as a whole on a very vital matter. This House cannot 
allow such an encroachment by the Government on powers of the Legislature without 
recording its protest in a fighting manner. We feel that the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, specially the transitory provisions omtiodied In paragraph 67A 
of the ninth sohodulo to the Act, have not altered the constitutional position, so as to 
make It obligatory, on tho Governor-General to withhold from tho vote of the Assembly 
estimates of expoadituro on the Army Becretariat. Even Section 238 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, when read with Section 317 and moth schedulo has not the effect 
of taking away the disorotioo vested in the Govonior-Goneial. No valid reason 
for the uncalled for aud provocative departure has been given by the Oovernmoat. 
Therefore, we have decided not to participate in diseussiou on tiie budget tJiis year. 

‘‘Now coming to the statement made by tho Finance Member I must say that I 
dottH find any reason to alter tho word of tho statement I have just road out. He 
not only did not improve hie case, but made it worse. On tho legal and constitu- 
tional ground he is clearly wrong. The Oovornor-fkmoraPs discretion to follow the 
usual procedure is left untoaohed till the Federation is established. We need not 
contemplate what is to happen after Federation comes. It may not comb for the 
Congress is pledged to see that it does not come. 
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Indo-British Thadb Agreement 

7tli. MARCH "Completely vexed oyer the delay in the successful issue of the 
Inde-BTitibh Trado Agitement, and finding that the Government in the meanwhile 
was disicgardHig and circiiraventing the verdict of the Legislature, the Opposition in 
the Cooncil of State gave a timely warning to the Goveinment. ‘We do not want 
tojeave any loopboles for ^the Goven*meut after our bitter experience, was the 
spirit in which Blr, Govindial bhivlal Motilal asked that the present iiiteriin 
aKiecmeut should tairainate ‘Iwre and now’, and fuither that the Central Legislature’s 
opinion as to tlio new agreement should prevail, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Sara7i Das, Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. F, 
Ramd<(s Panhdn all argiu'd that no harm would be done to India because the rise 
in tlio price of agricultural produce was greater than that of manufactured goods. 
Ill any case they all ftdt that the inteiim tiado agi cement which had been entered 
info by tho executive without consulting the legislature should not be allowed to 
hamper and dtday a succesKful issue of tho negotiations for a permanent pact. 

yir A. F. Patro was alone among the non-official members in thinking that the 
agriuimimt should pioceed not on hnns suggested by the non-official advisers who 
woie iiK/Ktly miil-owriurs but as tho Govorurnont would consider proper taking into 
consideration also the iiiteiests of ‘the man btdiind tho plough’. 

Sir IlahoMrd YaM explained tho Oovornment’s mind that they did not have the 
same touching faith in tho non-official advice as Mr. Govindial ‘Shivlal Motiia! nor 
would tiiey agii'O to the proposition that the legislature’s view alone should prevail 

Pafidit Ih7day Rath Kmizru and Mr. Ranidos Pantidu had been at pains to see 
that iho spirit of tlio hscal autonomy convention should at least prevail and as to 
this Sir Mahuiiu'd Yakub askod tho House to rely on the statesmanship of Sir 
Mahomed Zafnillah Khan, permanent Comraerco Member. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

Tho only otluu' important Imsiness transacted was the passing of the Bill of 
Diwan Laichand Na/oalrai lor strengthening the Sarda Act (Child Marriage Bes- 
traint Act Ameriflmfuit Bill), fic came to the gallery expecting a great debate but 
was told by Sir Bammd Meaon^ who sponsored it, that the House was very helpful 
and tho Govoromtmt did not even find it neci^ssary to speak. After the manner in 
which Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Sanm Z)as, who was believed to be a Sanatanist, spoke 
in favour of the mtei-siire and quoted freely from Sastras and Vedas, there was none 
to utter a word against the Bill 

Dkvelofment of Air 4 Bea Fohoes Urged 

lOilb. MARCH Tho Council of Stato discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

Pandit //. N. Knuzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- Oeneral- 
in-Council to rodisnabutc tho defence expenditure between the land, sea and air 
forces so as to provide for a more adequate defence of the country by sea and air 
forces. In modoru warfare, he said, cavalry and infantry regiments were not of 
such great ubo as tlu 3 y used to be oncei upon a time. The proposed mechanisation 
scheme of tho Indian army was no doubt introduced as part of mechanisation of the 
entire Ihltish army in Kngland. Consideriog the little use the British cavalry 
regiments served, Pandit Kunzru asked why those regiments should not be sent back 
to England or if they wore to he retained in India why the entire cost of the 
mechttniHatkn should not be borne by His Majesty’s Governmoni 

Mr. (fOilvk claimed that the army maintaiuod In India was very small, eonei- 
dcrlng tho area, population and extensive land and sea frontiers. In the Horth West 
Frontier tho civil districts were constantly threatened with tribal raids and the 
mover of the rosolatiou had not fully understood the nature of the frontier problems, 
when ho suggested that highly mechanised army was not required for frontier 
wfarfare. However, they felt that, whether the army was to lace minor or major 
dangers, it should be abreast of modern developmentg and needs. Mr. Ogilvie pointed 
out that India alone among the countries in the world had reduced her defence 
budget by Es. 2B and a half croros during the last fifteen years, 

Lala Ranmaran IJas^ Leader of the Progressive party, supporting the motion, 
said that thanks to Government/s policy on the frontier the waning propensities of 
the frontier tribes had lessened, and therefore, the Government could afford to 
relievo tho concealration of land forces on the frontier and use the savings in 
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strengtliGtiing tlie air force, Beferring to meolianisation, ilia speaker said it was 
not the duty of the Tudian Governmont to meoliaaise the British sectioa of the 
Indian army which was not permanent in India. 

Pandit Kunzru^ replying to the debate, contended that the programino of meoha* 
nisation was clue to a change of army policy in Britain and India was made to 
follow Britain, whether she liked it or not 

Beferriog to the frontier danger mentioned by Mr. Ogilvio, Pandit Eiinzrn asked, 
^‘Why can’t lie tel! ns how we are endangered either ui the East or m the "West? 
It is this reticence and lack of frankness that is responsible for the country’s sus- 
picions of Oovernment’s actions”. He wanted to know w!iy in India alone the 
peace-time army was maintained on a war footing. 

Mr, Ogilvie^ replying to Pandit Knnzm, said that the Indian aimy had been 
reduced to so small a size that it had been imperatively necessary to keep what 
they had on a war footing ready to go to war at notice. 

The resolation was negatived by 24. votes to 14. 

Eeduction of Defence EicPENDiTirRB 

Mr. ffossain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to appoint a 
committee of the members of the Central Legislature to examine the defence budget 
with a view to reducing the expenditure generally and in particular to attain the 
following objectives : 

(a) Eeductious in ancillary and engineering department expenses ; 

(b) Increase in iticomo from the disposal of stores ; 

(c) The possibilities of transferring part of pension charges to the British 

Government ; 

(d) The feasibility of questioning tho composition of capitation char‘’:es, and 

(e) The enquiry or otherwise of charging th(3 whole or part of the contribution 

for the National health insurance and the unemployment aHSurance for 

British soldiers. 

He pointed out that the Defence budget showed an increase of two croras of 
rupees during the last two years, in spite of the fact that Burma was separated 
and England was making a oontribution to India. He claimed that the business side 
of the army was top-heavy and could be replaced by an Indian personnel without 
loss of efficieney and at the same time resulting in a saving of nearly half the cost 
He pointed out tho huge waste in the army stores and that a largo stock of medi- 
cines purchased by the Defence Department was foisted on provincial Governrnoais 
and local bodies at high cost. 

Mr, O^gilvie asked the House to consider whether this was the opportune moment 
for the appointment of such a committee. The situation in tho world to-iay was 
such as required not retrenchment in the defence expenditure but an increase. To 
carry on without any increase was in itself a high tribute to Defouco D-qiart- 
ment’s solicitude for the tax-payer, Mr. O’Gilvie added that, as it was, any ridreiich- 
ment on a large scale was unthinkable at the piesent moment. Over niiio crorcs of 
economy had been effected In the army expenditure since 1929-31). There was in 
existence a public accounts committee, which dealt very fully with the whole 
financial and business side of the defence forces in India and any other comraittoe 
to do the same work was not necessary. 

Mai Bahadur Ram Baran Da$^ referring to the saving of % lakhs of rupees 
ia^the dr-feuce expenditure duo to a shortage of British t loops in India, said that 
this saving^should bo permanent Ho suggested greater care in giving army ronfraots. 
He emphasised that tho present was the suitable time for a committee. For, after all, 
the recommendation of such a committee were not binding on the Govarrimeiifc, but 
their sugpistions would be useful to them. 

Pandit M. JV. Kmzm said a substantial reduction was possible by either of two 
ways, namely, withdiawal of British troops from India and industiialisation so as 
to make India, as far^ as possible, self-simcient in ail kinds of army stores. The 
Government mist seriously consider the necessity of manufacturing arms and 
ammumhon in India. 

Mr. O'Giime pointed out that Pandit Kunzru^s suggestion for Industrialisation or 
sending Indian apprentices might bo useful from the ' point of view of Indlaolsation, 
but they were hardly suitable as a measure of economy. Ho Btafed that the Inoh- 
oape pommitteo sat at a time when the army was big soon after tho war, and 
reduolione were possible. Again the Betrenohment Committee of 19S1 was oonsti- 
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toted in the face of a most disastrous slump all over tlie world. Since then there 
had been progressive retrenchment, but they had reached a stage where reduction 
was not possible. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Civil Appeals to Federal Couec 

21»l. MARCH The Council of State met to-day with a heavy agenda of eight 
non-official resolutions befoie it. 

After questions further discussion on Haji Mohammad Bussain's resolution, 
urging the Government of India to take immediate steps to introduce measures to 
provide for civil appeals to the Federal Couit from the judgments of the High 
Courts in British India as provided in the Federal Court by sec. 206 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and to establish at the earliest possible date a 
Supreme Court of Criminal appeal In India, was resumed. 

Mr. P. iV. Sapru, supporting the resolution, appealed to the Government to 
consider it in a sympathetic spirit as there were neither political nor contro- 
versial principles involved. He pointed out that the Federal Court which con- 
sisted of eminent judges had hardly any work to do with the result that valuable 
judicial talent found no scope for expression. Federation was still far off and at 
present from their point of view the Fedeial Court was a costly luxury and 
therefore it was thotr duty to provide some work if it ought to justify its exis- 
tence. It had been held that at present the appeals to the Privy Council were 
very costly and dilatory to Indian litigants and it would be advantageous to all if 
civil appeals were vested in the Federal Court. 

Mr, Mamdas Pantulu^ Leader of the Congress party, opposed the resolution 
which had not indicated any scheme by which India would be self-contained in 
the matter of appeals. The provision for more courts of appeal, he said, was 

not in the interest of India (A vioce — It was in the interests of lawyers) He 

did not see that a sufficient case had been made for the establishment of a court 
of criminal appeal for none liked the prolongation of appeals of criminal cases. 

Pandit Rriday Nath Kunzru also contended that the Government of India 
Act did not expressly prohibit the establishment of a Supreme Court of Criminal 
appeals. If once the principle was accepted then it would be easy to strictly 
limit the criminal appeals to cases in which a substantial principle of law was 
involved. He strongly criticized the contention that the provision for these appeals 
would help the bar. 

Baji Syed Mohammad Bussain^ replying to the debate, said that his resolution 
was to see to what extent had the Government accepted it in principle and he 
hoped that an early action would be taken to give effect to it. As for the second 
part of the resolution, he hoped to place a bill before the House, He withdrew 
the resolution. 

OOVERNRIENT SERVICES & PoSTS 

Sir Ramunni Menon moved a resolution urging the introduction, as early as 

praoncable, in regard to the services and posts in the Government of India and 

the centrally administered areas the recruitment to which is in the competence 
of the Government of India, of the scheme of recruitment adumbrated in the 
Government of India’s circular letter published on Jan. 20 last to all the provincial 
Governments with such modification and amplification as farther consideration 
may necessitate, but without abandoniog the two essential conditions laid down 
in tho said scheme in regard to the age and the stago of education at which 
candidates would be entitled to appear for the proposed preliminary examination. 

Mr. F. N. Sapru said that there had been a tendency to blame the universities 
for unemployment which might also be due to the economic phenomenon. If it 
was due to the latter any amount of reorganisation of education would not solve 
the problom of unemployment. He was extremely critical of the Government 
proposal. 

Bailwat Stooearoe on Coal 

Eat Bahadur Lala Bammran Bas moved a resolution to the OovoTnor General 
in Council that the surcharge levied on the railway freight for coal and hard 
coke should be abolished forthwith. Reviewing the history of the surcharge on 
the freight for coal and hard coke the mover pointed out that it was levied at the 
time when the railway finaneea were at the lowest ebb in W32 and the Got- 
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ernment liad promised to remove the surohargo as sooa as the railway fmances 
•would come ioto their owu. The mover maintained that the Govornment had not 
honoured the pledge they had given. At present the railway fmanoes were in a 
sound condition and it was time that the Governmont fulfilltMl the pledge and re- 
moved the surcharge which was a handicap to the devoiopmont and growth of 
the industry in India. 

Bir G-uthrie Ett^ssell^ Chief Coramissioner of Railways, replying maintained that 
the Government had honoured the pledge givefi and pointei out' how ihi} Govtirn- 
ment had reduced the surcharge, which was' 15 per cent, in 1032 to 12 and a hall 
per cent, in 1935, subject to a maximum of one rupee per ton irrespective of distance. 
•He said that the time had not yet come for rates. They had cai'efully examiuod 
the position which showed that the surcharge did not etfoci the raovoraent of the 
traffic whatsoever. The speaker quoted ilguros proving his ccutontion, The IIouso 
rejected the resolution. 


Protest Against Finance Bill 


22ttd MARCH After question Mr. C. Nixon^ Secretary, Finamm D( 3 f)artme!it 
moved that the Finance Bill, as n^oommended by the (iovdrnor-Geiu5ra!, be taken 
into consideration. He said that the Hdusc was already aware of tho circurastauoes 
in which the Governor-General thought it proper to restore all tho grants which 
had been rejected in the Lower House. Consequently, in order to carry on the 
activities of Government they required all those resources whicli were indicated in 
the Budget Statement made in both H)uses. Those resources included the passing 
of the Finance Bill which was also rejected in tho Assembly. Tho rocommonded 
Finance Bill ^ merely proposed to carry on tho status quo. it imposed no fresli 
taxation and it proposi^d no reduction in taxation. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das^ leader of tho Progressive party, said for reasons 
already stated on former occasions bis party had decided not to participate in the 
discussion of tho Fiaance Bill. They would, however, vote against tho Bill 
at every stage, 

Mr. Bamdas Paniulu^ loader of the Congress party, said his party also decided 
for same reasons not to participate in the discussion. There was anothor reason 
also, namely, no useful purpose would be served in consideration of a Bill la a 
certified form, as no alteration was possible. 

Thereafter Mr. B. H, Parker (Bombay Chamber) rose to spoak and all the 
members of the Progressive and Congress parties, numbering about 20, walked 
oat of the Chamber. 

After Mr. Parker, Sir Patro and the Maharaja of Darbhanga I) ad spoken, Mr. 
Nixon replied to the discussion. 

When the motion for consideration was put to the House, the House just then 
challenged a division. 

The Fresident said be would not permit a division in tho exorcise of his own 
discretion as there was only one member who ehallonged it 

Immediately there was a Btampedo and all the members who wore imonlnF 
through the curtains rushed in. x * 

The opposition mijmbcrs questioned tho PresidonPs ruling. Mr. Kunzru pointed 
out that they had every right not to participate in the debate and yet vote. 

In tho general confusion the Presiefeat declared Mr, Nixon^s motion carried. 


Bm Bahadur Ramsaran Dm wanted to make a statement, but tho Pimicloiit 
disallowid any statement and proceeded to put clauses and sohoduio of 
the Bui to vote. 

He put the sohedulo to tho House first and tho Opposition shouted Tho 
President reiterated his earlier ruling and disallowed a division. 

Thereupon there was further confusion and excitement in the Housi'l members of 
the Opposition insisting on their right to vote. Pandit Kuojsni said that '^for the 
Chair to M that our action is r^t or wrong is going too far’h Mr. Hossuin Imam 
shouted.^Imt IS undigniM^^^ unparliamentary let few iindorstood 

under what rules the President had disallowed the motion. 

The Fwsident called for order and remarked : Ht was an unbecoming and 
undignified procedure for tho louse of Elders to pursue.’’ 

The Frosulent ap'oed to reconsider his ruling on condition that mmh§m withdrew 
certain remarks alle| 0 d to have , been made against tho Chair. Members refused to 
withdraw them aud insisted on their right 
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Wiioii tliero was alter coflfiision, tho Loader o£ llio Hoiifio Sir Jagadisk Prasad 
requested tlio Cliair to adjourn tlio Houso Cor 15 miniitos. 

Tlio Presidoiit accord ingly toolc Iho sense o£ the Houso and adjournod it 

Til© Council roassnmbled afier lialf-an-hour. 

Lala Ramsaran Das made a staiemeut on bolialf of fiis party. He said that any 
action tahoa by his party was by way of firoiest against tho Go7omor'«GGnorars 
eortification of tho Pmance Bill and rostoTation of grants in disregard of the wishes 
of tlio Central Legislature, ft was in no soobo ioteaded as discourteous to tho 
President personally or to llie Chair or to the House. As they desired to chalionge 
tho Governmont’s motion they wisfied tiiat a division bo taken. 

Thoroupoii tho President said tlial tlio decision which lie took a few miuutos ago 
ill disailowiag a division was based on niisundorstaudlag. His predecessors on sovoral 
sncli occasions had disallowed a division. For oxaupilo, tlio late Sir Aioxandor 
Muddiraan, who was the iirsl President of tfie Gonncll lial observed ‘'that the 
request for a division is frivolous and I disallow it’" Tlioro have boon several 
siibsoquont rulings by his successors supporting; tliis point fii viovv of tho staiomcai 
by the Loader ^of the Opposition, and particularly as tho demand for a division 
came Lorn a laigcr number of members, it gives a diffcrcuit comph^xion. He would 
now allow a division on tfio motion that the schedule to the Bill bo iakmi 
into eonsidoratioii. 

Tho House divided and tho raotiou was canrriod by 27 votes to 15. Tho House 
again divided on the final motion that the Bill as recommended by tho (lovornor- 
Gouoral bo passed and it was carried by tlie same number oC votes. 

Only three inembors pariicipatod in tin? brief debate on tho Finance Bill, Mr. 
Parker regretted the action of the O[iposition in refusing to pariieipato in tho 
debate. He reiterated liis conoiiilaint against tho retention of surcharges on income 
lax and customs and urged a revision of the tariff achodiilos so as to make thorn 
more scientific. 

Bir H. P, Fatro said it was a pity that elected repri5Sontativos in tho llouso 
should have refused to discuss tlio Finance Bill and tfiat tlm Bill as certified by ilio 
Governor-Gonoral did not receive the attention it deserved. He tlwugiit that tho 
Budget was an o.xcelloni one beeanse it did not impose freslj luxation. 

Tho Maharaja of Darhhanga criticised tin) ^‘status <pio’* budget wliicli had 
maintained tlio existing taxation which was already too high. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Nixon, the Finauoo Seerctaryi iho President put the 
motion to vote, witdi the result abyve mentioned. 

Two Official r>rLLS pASSisn 

MARCH -The Council of Btaic passed two official bills te*da3% nanioly, the 
Tea Control Bill and tlio \V*orkmeiTs Oompensatiou Act Amendment Bill, as passed hj 
tho Assembly. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub^ Commerce Membor, nponsorod both tho biilB. Moving the 
Tea Control Bill, ho explained the variotm provisions of tho Bill and saiil timt Hie time 
had not yot arrived for completely removing the control over tho lea induHtry. if no 
control was sought to bo exercised now, it would rosuit in flinging Hie iudusiry again 
in a parlous state from which it was redeomed 10 years ago. 

Lala Mam 8aran Das thanked tho Governmorit for agreeing to noii-olflcial demands 
to includo ono roprosoniative on the board to represent tho Fimjab^ iho United Proviit" 
cos and tho Bihar tea interests. Ho liopod that tho quota fixed for loxlia would be 
such as might bo advantageous to India. Tho Bill was passed. Tho second bill was 
also passed without much discussion. Tho Council thou adjourned till tho Xst. April 

Tiixim Disputbb Act Amm Bill 

l8t APRIL Mr. Ciow m moving Cor oonsidoratioo of tho Trade Disputos Act Amond- 
mout 11111, as passed by tho Assembly, stressed the importance of taking all reasonable 
stops to soouro harmony in industry. He mentionod tlmt during tlio last 1% montlss 
therejiad boon more stiikos in India than in any corrospomling period provbimly ex- 
cept in 1920-81. While he hoped that tho numnor was inllated by causes which 
would prove to bo temporary, ho snggestod that m improvemont in industrial relations 
gonorally was most desirable. Tribunals that could bo appointed under the Irado 
Bisputos Act could not bo ostabHshod in early stages of the dispute and laevitaUy 
tendod to start working when tho parties had already ranged in opposite camps and 
when an agreomont was difficult to seouro. The oondllmtioa officers* for whose 
10 
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appointment the Bill provided, could by acting as a friend of both the parties and 
mediating before antagonism had been aroused, should be able to prevent many dis- 
putes from resulting in rupture of relations. 

Mr. P. N» Sapru criticised several provisions of the Bill In particular lie did not 
agree that waterways and tramways could be olassel as public utility services. Unless 
the Government had adequate control over them they wore essontially run for privale 
profit Whai^was needed was not declaring any form of stnkes illegal but a reform 
of the capitalist system with a tinge of humility towards labour. In India strikes 
were brought about by capitalists ignoring the just demands of labour and very off mi 
repressive powers were used against labour. Mr. Sapru agreed that the weapon tjf 
strikes should be used with restraint, but the Govornmunt, if it wished ilio we! fart; of 
the community as a wholt;, should afford equal protection both to the labour and the 
capitalist. 

Mr. ffossain Imam opined that the snccess or failure of this raoaHiiro would «{h- 
pend on the class of conciliation officers ajipointed by the Govornmeut. Those officers 
should be able to command the confidence of labour. Ho Ihoughi that tin; Bill as it 
stood was not much of improvoment on the original Act. 

Mr, Kalikkar supported the Bill He said that he was inten^stod iioithor in lubmir 
nor capitalism and he had seen several strikes in Nagpur many of which were not in 
the^ interest of labour and could have been avoided. After soomg a number of labour 
legislations during the last few years ho concluded that the Governmout were giving 
more importance to the grievances of labour than the capitalist. Ho fiuped that this 
Bill when passed would go a long way in promoting industrial peaco in tlio country. 

and Mr. Uamdns Pantalu snppoitcd tlio Bill. Mi’. Pantiilu 
said that the Congress was as much solicitous of the intiU’ests of labour as any oim 
m the country. {Sir A, F. Patro: Meudy in words), As a (jo-oporafor, Mr. Pantufu 
believed in harmony between capita! and laliour and he had cornpiete conOdenco in 
responsible provincial Governments to offectivuly solve labour probluns in the near 
|utar 0 . In cooclusion, Mr. Pautulu suggestt^d that labour leaders should otganihu a 
labour party on the lines of the British Labour party. 

After Mr. Glow had replied the House adopted tfio motion for consideration. 


Mv. Parker thereafter moved a lengthy amendment that in clause 10 relating to 
conciliation officers as proposed in section 18-A the following suh-scctimi ho addml ; 
If any person supplying information or producing document to the conciliation officer 
requests that the information or the document or any part ihoreoC shall bo ticatml m 
conndential the conciliation officer shall not disclose such information or the contents 
of such document or any part thereof except to (a) an authority which had appointed 
him to bo the concihatioa officer, or (b) to the parties concerned in dispute for the 
purpose of mediating therein or for promoting a settlement thereof. 

If the conciliation officer contravenes the provisioriB of the above sub-Hi»ction he 
shall foe punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 100.’ 

court shall take cognizance of an offence under this siHdion except, 
with the previous sanction of the authority appointing the otmcilialiun (d!ie,er ami no 
cml court snail, without a like sanction, entertain any suit agouinst tlu; conciiiafimi 
otneer with J^cspect to the disclosure of any information or the contents of any docii* 
ment or a part thereof of the nature referred to abovol 

The amendment was adopted. The Bill as amended thereaftor wan pUKsed. 

to amend the ffiiida 
^ passed by the Legislative AsBomfoly. 

Ihe Council then adjourned till the 7th. April 


Official Bills passed 

fli/fim pasaea to day throo oflwial Bills, namely, 

on the of th« oxistins protoction lioatorred 

as at nresent in^fnll tho law rolntinf; to salt 

of llraslaSeO; theA^ir “ 

Child MiBBiAan EissrBAmr Bill 

dne dia today after having 
^a^nrnteoti™ rinl two Official Bills—tho Blit to ooDtlnao 

the Belhl Jotat 
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Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved that tho Bill to amend tlie Sarda AcL as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken into consideration and passed, He explained in detail 
the improvements soiiglii to bo introdnced in tho Act with a view to making it 
moie effective and said that this measuie was of national importance. So long as 
tho evil of child marriago existed, India could not achieve falMedged 
nationalism. 

Eight other membors who participated in the discussion spoke in favour of 
the measure. Ilaji Syei^Mohamed IJnsni??^ claiming ^ to speak on ludialf of Muslims, 
said that while the Muslim members wmi’e not opposing the passage of the Bill, they 
would not participate in tho discussion. And that was consiBlciit with their atlitiido 
towards the original Sarda Act. 

J/f. liossain Imam said that social reforms should not be enforced by 
the rule of the rod. iS'?> Jagdish Prasad on liehalf of GovMmmeni Hiipported thf3 Bili. 

After Mr. Pantulu had replied to the debate, the Dill was paH::od. Tho PrcsidcM 
thereafter adjournod the Oounoil Sine die. 


Septettiber SeMion.'— Simla --“‘Sth* to 22»d« September 1938 


Legislatiyk roxrnoL of nuFrisd', Poi.irY 


The Council of Slate commenced its Septt^rnber S(\ss!on at Himla on the 
6t!a. Seplembeif, 1938. Aft(>r intoriiellations Mr. i\ N. Sapra moved a 
resolution rocommondiug to tho (Jovmuior-Oenerai to aswHdato more cloKidy 
tho legislatures with the formulation »and direciion of Hie (Inf.uujc pfjlifjy 
by the appointment of a standing commit ten of tho legislature to advise 
on tho defence policy or by such other praciieahlo measures ejiusiiitmil willi 
tho presoiii cmistitutioual position as may bo ree,oinineii(hM by the committee pro- 
pondoratingly neu-ofTiefn! in ediarae, tor, appointed for tins purpose, Mr. Hapni said 
that tlio H(»iise shouM have been 'justified in asking for control oi tho flefmice, 
military simtep.y and military dism’pfine. Bui ho knew that thr^ Britiidt puhlic 
would not concede all tliat. Ho therefore only asked lor inere.a.e^d iiifluenoo in 
aimy rauiters. lie profiosoil that the cijmmitfm^ could advise the GoVfumor-OMrioral 
on tho (iefeuco expenditure, recriiitmont of Indians and Indiaiii/.atif)!!, Ho adiled, 
Hf you want to have more wholehearted co-operation between India and England 
then you must oliange the psycliology of the Indian people in regard io tho army’, 

Mr. V, F. Kalikkar expressed the view that tho resolution was a vor 3 " modest 
one and henco the Hovernraeni slioiild have no abjtKdiou to the rc^solutiom 

Mr. A, dec, Williams^ on bohnif of tho Govorument, fxpressetl his appreciation 
of tho oxU’omely nioilorute character of tho observations made by the mover of 
the resolution and those who had suppmtod it It wms tinnoforo with grout regret 
tho Government could not seo their way to accofd fin* resolutimi. Fiistly, the 
Government coujd not aciiepi llio positioii that the executivo shoidd consult the 
proposed commilt(*e on all rmtltors conconiing tho defotice policy. Becurnily, Ilia 
executive of the (government which was responHihIo for the defence nouid not bind 
itself in advance^ to accept outgido advice. Moreover, tho position under federation 
would be vmy diiIV,rent. Defence would not bo the concern of the ministry. !f Ilia 
Governor-General in his disorefion deHirod to aseerfain popular opinion sandy that 
authority wmnid he liis own Ministers who would ho tho flist to resent inn soliciting 
the opinion of a body wlii<;Ii compriKed of members from tho opposition. 


M!'. AaprM, in flic course of his reply to the debate, said ho belioved that tho 
Goveriimeiit s real olijuctton to the resolution was that it would strong then the 
hands oC the Indian Ministers in Federation. Tho resolution was put to vote and 
negatived* 

Tho Iioiise also rejected another resol at wu by Mr. Miu mar Shankar Msy Ukmdimru 
soggostnig that rulos for recruitment to puhllo sorviocB Bbould be so altered as to 
give profercnce to those wlio had rendered voluntary sorvko for a speeified period* 
Mr. b\ Motila! introduced a Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages 
among Blndus. The Hmiso thou adjourned till the 8tlL 
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Anti-Receuitment Bill 

Stli. SEPTEMBER :—>Tho visitors’ gailory wus crowded today wiioii Mr. A. dc C. 
WiUiams, additional dofeiioo socrotary, movod for cousidoratioE of I ho Aoti- 
Recruitment Bill as passed by the Assembly. Ho said that dioing tho past 18 moiitlis 
the attontioii of the Government had been drawn to a considerablo iiiiml)t3r of 
speeches in the Punjab dissuading persons from joining tho defenco forces or in tli!3 
altornative inciting woald-be recruits to commit acts of mutiny and insubordination 
after joining. It was revoalod that 115 ^diiforont ^ persons made aiili-rocriiiiiiig 
speeches at 71 public mootings during tho period of nine moDtlis, 8ioco then cliirhif* 
a furthor period of eight months 130 similar ^ cases wore reportocL In other proviii- 
CGS also similar acts wore reported though in a smalhu’ nunihor* Tli(3 Clovornnicuf 
considered the position grave as it could not toleraio destruction of discipiifio in 
the army. Ho assured the House that it was not tho Oovunmicuit 

to hill pacihst propaganda nor apply tho provisions of tho Bill in I ho provinces 
where the local Governments did not wish to ouforco it. 

Mr. Bamdas Pantulu^ leader o£ tho Congioss pariy^ laid iiis opposition to the 
Bill only on its merits. If the army wore used for internal sociirity^ and protouiion 
of India’s frontiers no patriotic Indian would dissuad(3 Iinliaus from joining jt. iiis 
suspicion was that the Bill was nocossary becauso political and defenco intoroshi 
of England were in danger. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said that in order to stiiko terror tho Csovoriimciit might 
perhaps prosecute some mon for dissuading people from joining the army but heforo 
long the Government would liavo to stay their hand. If t!n*y did not llion llicru 
would bo such a stir and agitation that the Government wuuM repeal this logiidaiion. 
Ho suspected that tho spoochos dissuading the pooplts from joining the army which 
tho Army Socrotary montionod wore made by irresponsible pooplo. After (juosiiou- 
ing tho propriety of bringing this legislation at present ho suggested that C(jr unti- 
reoriiitmont propaganda tho Government only would bo blamed. For during the 
last 24 years—sinoQ the commoncement of tho’ Groat War— mmdi was promised to 
India but nothing was given. ‘Can you blamo the Indian people if in the iiitoreBln of 
their people they ask their pooplo not to go to war in winch India is not interosted V 

Mr, P. AT. Sapru^ opposing tho Bill, accused tlio Britisli Governraont of doiUig 
little for encouraging in India a proporo raontality towards dofeuco, Tho right 
solution, ho said, for stopping tho irresponsible talk was to make the people fool tho 
losponsibility for dofonco by giving them Dominion Status. Mr. Sapni also criticised 
the Government for showing discrimination in rooriiiting Indians in tho oflicor grade 
of tho army and in the rocruitmont as boiwoou one province and another. Ho 
asked how Self-Govornmont could bo safe in tho future when tho country was 
dominated by one province. 

Nawahzada Kurshed AU Khan^ propaganda socrotary of the Uiiiomst party in 
tho Punjab, informed tho House that in the Punjab anti-rocruitmont propaganda 
was being carried on for more than a year now, particularly in those districts of 
the Punjab which supplied most recruits, Pooplo from outside tho Punjab had 
been joining hands with “tho mischievous sot’ in the Punjab In misleading tho 
people. As regards the provisions in tho Bill the Nawabzadii said tho Punjab has 
unitedly supported it. At tho recent Zamindars’ conforonco which was attendoii by 
the Premier and over a lakh of Punjabis tlio Bill was welcomod, 

‘I am one of those who advise every young man to undergo military traini tig 
and am in favour of tho formation of a national militia. But I am lor training of 
the right typo and lor national purpose.’ declared Lain Bam Baran Dm^ loader of 
the opposition, opposing tno Bill IIu said it was ama/Jng that wlmii tlm provsneaH 
enjoyed autonomy the central Government was acting in a reactionary naaniwr by 
bringing forward such legislations m was under constderatioii. Ills view was that 
It w’-as all due to the pocixiiar politics in tho other house on acoouni of tho Muslim 
League being ^ at ioggerhoad with tho Congress. Thu onuctmeiit of the Bill only 
revealed tho incompotoncy of tho Central Government and the fading popularity of 
tho unionist party. 

Eeplying to tiw dubato Ur. Williams toM Lala Ramsarati Das that from tho 
euaotmant of this Bill no dodaotiou could bo derived as to tho norniiarity or othur- 
jise of tho Unionist party. As regards tho (juoHtion put by Bir Wnmz& Sothna why 
Great Britain h^ not passed such a Bill in spitu of anti-rocmitmont spoochos in 
hiDfiland, Mr. Williams said the explanation was givon by another speaker who had 
said that the oommonsenso of tho British nation was snoh that they paid Tory littia 
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attention to siicli speeches. They had another expIanatioD. namely, the sense of 
honour of I ho British people. 

Tho motion for considoration was itiisscd by 26 votes to 8. 

Tho Prcsidc7U tailing tho sense ^of tliO House decided h? ooiitiiiiio wiili the 
remaining stages of tlio’ Bill, lie disallowed two liou-ofTKoa! amuiidmeiils pruixjsed 
to bo made to tho Bill on tho groniui that previous poimisaiou of tho Govornor- 
Gonoral had not boon obtained lor the amendmonus Tlio second reading was therefore 
quickly disposed oh 

Oii^tho third reading only Mr. PauluUt ^spoky.* briefly opposing tho enfue Bill 
The Bill was then passed in the form in which it emerged from the Low’Ci: Hoiisf.c 
The IToiiso tlion adjouriiorh 


Statement on Ultima RirjTi; 

9lli SEPTEMBER important staloment on tlie pr/Sifion of rioiiiig in Ihirraa 

and tiio stops wliicli the Govornmonl of India were (jouiomplaliiig ti'? takf5 to safe- 
guard Indian iiitorosts was made by Hlr J(uj(i(fhh Pmrad replying b) Hir Pliiroze 
Sotliiia’s short notice question. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said: As the hon. merabors aia^ probably aware aheady the 
rioting in Burma falls chronologically in two) partSs namely from Jidy 20 till Aug. 
a[)proximatoly and the recent revival. As regards ilie first stage tire hmi. mrunbors. 

must already bo familiar with the course of ovenls and I need not go into that. 

Tho events of the second stage to the extent of our informafiun may coiiveiuoiitly 

be grouped as (a) events in Rangoon and (h) events in districts. 

(a) In Eangoon : Fresh disturbances broke out on iln^ aftenionn of t^opf. 2 follow-' 
iiig the assault by Burmans on Ihren Indians in t% suburb of Raniqton. There was 
rioting In tho coutio of the town by Indians who stoned buses nod assaulted Ikirmans. 
Apart from a few isolated assaults tho night was r|iiiot. Hept. ;) passed withoui any 
distiirbauco. But on tho afternoon of Heptember 4 trouble broke out In RMiig]oon 
and there were a number of cases of assault belli by Ihirraaim and Indians hui little 
looting was rc3porled, On Bept 0 it was sUifcd tluif cmulitlons had eonsfderatdy 
impioved. The night of Hopt. 5 was (piiel but on the moridng of tho Otli one 
Biuniaii liormit was assaulted by Indians and two Indians w»‘re udufdo’d by rkiugylu. 

Tho loportvS received on the’7ih indicate tlial conditions were quiet on the nlghi 
of ilio 6tli and the morning of the 7t!L Since rioting rerdartiMf the poihs) opened 
Ore on one oceasion, <!apfured a numbm* of tlah<^ i\nd other weapons. 

(b) Pti fJhi d'hitfiels : On Aug. 20 sporadic cases of incmKliarism, looting and 
assault woio reporied from Mandalay and Indians closed their sfiopr. for tlireo 
days, TJio local police force was reinforced ou the morning of Aug, xd). On Aug* 31 
tho commissioner couveaed a conference as a result of \vhfch nil shops wero 
roopenod on Bept. 1. 

According to the latest information from tho Government of Ikirma tho distur* 
banco in Mandalay is now umlor eoutrol and condition.s have returned to iiormai 
except for two isolated assaults ou Indians rufioried on Hept, 4. The other districts 
wlioro teiisioii still exists ary Honzada and Bhwcd)o but In these too the situatjoii is 
reported to bo much easier. The accurate Ogiires of casuaiiies among^ Bnmians and 

Non-Burmans for tho whole country during the earlier part of liio rioting are not 

available owing to the wide area ailectod. Tho Goverumeiit of India reqmmted the 
(fovornmont of Burma to furnish particulars of those as soon as possible* The 

total number of caauuliios from Hept. 2 imtil the morning of 0th was 19 killed and 

103 woundeil As regards the refogeos the Govornmont of Burma iaformod us on 
Aug. 19 that the total estimated by the Indian eommiiruty 'was 4,000 from Rangoon 
and suburbs and 2»000 from districm. It was stated at tho time that 300 had heea 
sent buck to their homes in India, OUO more were to be sent back during iiio 
following week. Tho exact IlguroB and numbors that have so far roluriied to India 
are notjivuiluble. ft has boon suggested to the (iovornment oC India iliut, owirig to 
the revival of rioting the situation as regards refugees must have considerably 
worsimoa. The Govommont of Burma has been asked by telegraph to Id im know 
the present position. Tho queHtion of what assistanco the Govommeiii of ladia can 
i-eiuier in douiing with this problem is imdor active oonsidamtieii* I would now 
state brioily tho action which tlm Governmont of India have already taken or con- 
tomplato. On tho immodiate neod lor rostoraiioii of poaco, strong reprosonlatimii 
fmvo boon made that Hm and offoctivo action should ho tak on to this end ; (h) tho 
Oovoramont of liurma proposed originally to appint i tribunal tq enquire into the 
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origin ol tiie affray, Tlie Government of India are pressing tliat the scope of the 
enquiry should be -widened to cover the whole coukso of tho riots and the question 
ol adequacy or otherwise of tho steps taken to cope with them. They also 
recommended that the inquiry should be entrusted to a strong and impartial 
tribunal so as to inspire confidence, (c) The Government have now taken up tho 
question of payment of compensation to Indians for the loss of life and property 
caused by the riots and the establishment of an independent agency for the purpose 
of assessing the claims, (d) In view of the levival of rioting they are taking steps 
to send immediately to Burma their agent to keep them in touch with developraonls. 
The Government of India share with the hon. members and tho people of the 
country the sense of horror these riots have aroused and the sympathy wliicli 
every one must feel with sufferers. They are doing and will continue to do their 
best to safeguard the legitimate interests of their nationals abroad* 

Increase op Fay in British Awy 

The^ Council today suocurabed to tho sedative effect of the businossliko and 
unexciting debates on all three non-offloial resolutions which were oveutuaiiy 
withdrawn. 

The first of the three resolutions, which was moved by Mr. P. N» Sapru^ recom- 
mended that the scheme for increasing tho pay and other conditions of service in 
the British army in India should not be given effect co. Mr. Bapru said that at a 
time when social services in the provinces were being started and there was desiro 
by provinces to relievo from the coniral revenues India could not bear any 
Increase in tho military expenditure. Ho a|)[)reheiidcd that tho iiicroasu in {unolu- 
monts would not remain restricted to tho jBritish army alone but would eventually 
bo extended to tho Indian section of the army also. Ho foresaw much more incrousn 
in the military expenditure than had been announced. It was tho Governmont of 
India's duty in the circumstances not to agree to payments being mado by them, 

Mr. Williams^ additional Defence Secretary, explained tlu^ wiioio case and said 
the Govoriiment of India had already sent an export deputation to place tlndr viowH 
before his Majesty’s Govornmont. Tho Government of India hoped Iherchy to 
obtain ‘a now deal^ as a set-off against tho cost to India of improved ooiiditioris of 
services in the British army which had boon estimated to bo about Es. 1 and a 
half ^crorcs yearly. Ho advised the mover to withdraw tho resolution as any dis- 
cussion on tho subject at this stage was premature. The rcBolution was wiilnlrawiu 


Eepresenxaxion on West Indies Commission Urged 

Sir PJdnm Sethna next moved a resolution recommending to tim Govornor-nofie»al 
m Council to ask tho Secretary of State for Colonies and tho British Govonirntfub 

(a) to include a nominee of tho Government of India in the pursmiuel of tue 
Royal Commission on West Indies which the Secretary of Slate for Colonies hud, 
recently announced and 

(b) to consult the Government of India in framing tho terms of referonco of 

reason that large Indian interests are involved, 

Ho depicted a very poor picture of Indian residents of West Indies and said 
though tho estimates showed that people were thriving on Indian Inbour yet iitilu 
attempt was being mado to improve their economic, social and educational coiidilioiL 


Sir Jagadish Prasad, member in charge of Indiams Overseas portfolio, di.udarofl 
that Governmont of India had fully realised their responsibility in regard to the 

welfare of their nationals abroad. The Government also felt that it was exlroraoiy 

iinportaEt tliat Indians’ case sliould ho proporly fiut before ihe CommiHsion ifv a 
i'cpresentatiya of the Government o£ India. The Govoniinent was in activn corroK- 
pondeuoe with the authorities in England in regard to tliis mattor ami hoi.cit a 
soon be reached. He a.ssiir(!d tho mover that the terms of reforuniai 
of the Commission which wore announced in June were fairly wide. 

In withdrawing the resolution Sir FMroze Seilma oxiinissed Ihu hone that if an 
Indian wore to be appointed on the Commission only .such man should be sunt who 

would comnaand the oonSdenoe of tho people of India. 

withdra\ra^°*'*^ gave the assurance and tho resolution thoroupon was 

Shankar Eay Cliaudkury KarnmnuYnm 
oonstruciion of a railway lino between Issurdi railway 

fetation on tho B. Railway ind badhuganj or some place aoar it on tho llraliiB- 
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piitra via Pabna city’ was similarly withdrawn when Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, explained that the proposed proj(?ct would not give a 
reasonable return on the capital spent. 

Hindu Women’s Right to Property 

Mr. G. S. Motilai introduced a Bill amending the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act of 1937. 

The Bill proposes that the property which a Hindu woman gets with tlio prestuil 
law should bo her present absolute property liko that of tlio malo hoir instead of a 
limited interest which the law gives her now. The iiouso agreed to its iiitroductioii, 

Haji Syei Muhammad Utissmn (United Proyiticos)^ introducad a Bill amending 
certain provisions in the Indian Penal Code, Two Bills, namely, Mr. Snsil Kumar 
Roy Choiidlmry’s Bill for restraining polygamy in British India and Mr. O. H. 
Motilai’s Bill declaring' illegal polygamous marriages woin^ circulated Cor (diciting 
public opinion thereon. The Honso adjoariied till Sept 13. 

Recruitment in Okfenoe Force 

Oth, SEPTEMBER David Devadoss^ member from itfad r as, moved llw 

billowing resolution : 

Council recommends to the Govornor-CJeneral to tal{f3 early steps to enlist 
suilable men from tho presidency of Madras for (1) infantry, 12)* cavalry and (3) 
artillery in the Indian army and also (4) th(3 Indian air forces. 

Sir David Devadoss said that stout bodies and strong muscles did not count in 
the modern warfare. Unflinching courage, qnickiics-; iu action, obedience to orders 
and intelligence were mostly in need now, and ho challenged anyone wfio could say 
that a Madrasee Sepoy lack'od any of those requiremfuts. The* Madrasoe won the 
battle of Plassoy, captured Burma* and helped the British in quelling this Mutiny. 
Why should they now be dubbed as non-martiai and excludtid from tho array ’V 
The consoquence of classifying people as martial and non-mar iial and recruiting 
them on the basis of that policy was that martial spirit in some areas had 
boon killed. If this process continued fndia would easily fall a prey to any invader. 

Mr. F. Ramdas Pautulu movi'd an ameudraent to the effect *t!iat early steps 
bo taken to enlist suitable men from Madras Fresiduncy and ‘otlior provinces 
and areas inadijquately represont<id in the defence force’. 

The Comman(kr4a^ Chief opposed tlio amendmtmt on tho ground that throe 
days (dear notice had not been given by the mover. 

The Presidont, hon. Sh' Manockji Byramji Dadahhoy ruled the objection out 
of order remarking ‘when there had* been special reasons’ he always allowed 
such amendments. 

Sir A. P, Patro moved another amendment recommending tlio recruitment 
of hsuitabie mcjn from all nrosidonoies for the defence force’ and omitting 
clauses one to four of tho nnsohition. 

The Oommander-in-Vhii'f declared that recruitment to tho army at present 
was not being made on a provincial * basis, but on a class basis, Tho 
military authorities found by oxpoiience that certain classes should bo rocmited 
without regard to any province. 

His Hxosilency emlorsod the remarks made by earlier speakors In praise 
of Madrasees as soldiers and added that tho MadrasooB were very good 
soldiers particularly when they aro fighting m suitable climate ami conditions. 
The sole justification for the present policy was that it guaranteed tho best 
possible material for each branch of the army, mid therefore, it gave the 
possible return for the tax-payors’ money. It would not be possible at this 
iiincturo to substitute a good regiment by another in order to satisfy provincial 
feeling. He had every sympathy with tho desire of the Madrasees to bo more 
strongly represented in the army than at present. Ho must opposo both the 
resolution and the amondmenta. There was no political consideration behind 
policy. It was entirely based on their dotormiaation to secure 
the best materia! available apto the limit of the Govommonfs financial resources* 

Mr. P, m Sapru mgmd if tho ^objective of the British In Mia was dominion 
status or federation then it was not right to confme recruitment only to oiio or two 
provraoes. It was wrong on the part of tho Oovernment to reorait Oarkhas as 
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Nepal was not a part of lutlia. if that policy was extoudod tlieii llie Govorumant 
should recruit mou from Afganistan and China. 

Sir Muhammad Yalmh opposing tho proposition said I hat a tlivisioa of sooioty 
into martial and non-martia! olassos was made many thousands of years hack. 

Mr. F. V. Kalikar developed tho ])oint that in classifying lodfaos as martial and 
aoii«martia!, tlio Govornmont had a political motive. 

Syed Mohammad Iltissain whole-hoartodly supporting tfie prcsnnt policy of tho 
Oovoromont of rooriiiting on a class basis opinod that this policy sfioiild not stfind 
in tho way of their accepting tho rivsolution under discussion, because tho rcsoluiioii 
merely wanted rocruitruGnt from all provinces and not from all olassos. 

Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh expressed sympathy with the moiivo of tfio rofio- 
Iiitioii but expressed the view that tho army must contain ratm wliose mcdllc had 
been tested. Mo, thoreforo, opposed tho resolution. 

Mr. Q, 8, Motilal deplored tho absonco of the poopio of Bengal, Bihar and 
xlssam in tho Army. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that the classification of Indians into 
martial and non-martial was a myth. 

8ir David Devadoss, replying to tho debate, explained that fie (lid not wisfi any 
of the present units being disbanded, but ho wanto<i rooriontalioii in tho recruit- 
mont policy so as to enable all Indians to enter tho army. 

The 0 dmniandcr-in^ Chief ^ winding up the debate,* reitorafod the Covornmmif 
policy of recrLiitmont and ompiiasisud that I hero was no pohficai motive in that 
policy. 

Mr. Pantuliis amendment dmnandiug rocroilmoul of men fi’om those areas tfial 
were at present not adequately rfipresooted in the army, was passed, but the anicsmb^d 
rosolniioii was pressi3(i to a division and defeated by 21 voles to 14, Tlie Miistim 
League party voted for tho rosoliition. 

Two non-official bills were introduced, namely, Q. 8, MoilluVn bill to provide 
for submission a certain statement of companies incorporated in or carrying on 
business in India and Byad Muham^nad TIussakds bill to amoml cortafii provisionii 
of tho Criminal Procedure Code. Tho latter bill mter alia proposes to stop a trial 
with tho aid of assessors on tho ground that tho majority of asst'ssors take no 
intorost in tho trial and the court usually attaches no importance to thoir opinion 
Tho House adjourned till tho 15th. 

Bnim lUmwAY Disastee 

ISth. SEPTEMBER P. K Sapru movod a lengthy resolution to<lay regarding 
tho Bihta disaster deploring tho loss of lifo in tho disaster, offering sympntliy wilh 
tho rol.atives of tho dead and injured, recording grave concorn at t1u3 findings of 
Sir John Thom and rocommonding to tho Governor-Go n ora! in Council to make full 
investigation into individual losponsibility of olBoors and take suitabio action against 
them and further fho design, ]mrchaso of XB onginos should bo subjeoti^l to a 
thorough, soarchiiig and iudopondent inquiry and action be taken on alt measures 
adopted for avoiding similar accidents in futuro. Mr. Sapru recognised that no 
amount of precautions would oliminato accidents altogether but lii this case I lie 
accident was avoidable. Flo emphasised that humanity and justice rc^quirod tliat 
compensation should bo raaio on a generous scale to the victims and thoir relations. 
Concluding Mr. Sapru assured tho Oovernmoat that tho resolution was not moved 
with any political motive. 

Mr. Ramdas Pemtulu then movod an amendment in the shape of a substitute 
resolution, which was almost similar to tho one accepted by tho Oovornment In the 
Aesombly. Mr. Pantulu hoped that Sir Guthrie Russel would exporienoo no difliciiif.y 
in accepting his resolution which was accepted in tho Assembly by Mr. Clow. Mr. 
Pantulu briefly elaborated tho various clauses of tho resolution and opinod tfiat 
exports in India could have concluded tho inquiry regarding XB onginos quite 
satisfactorily. As regards componsation to victims and their relations, he said wliat 
was necessary was a just and generous compensation as they must not forget tliiit 
the money belonged to poor taxpayer. 

Bui Bahadur Laia Bamaaran Daa expressed the view that mcroasod Iridfa!i 
representation on the Pacific Loeomotive Inquiry would have given more satisfactimi 
to tho general travelling public., 

' Sir Guthrie MmseU^ chief oommissioner of railways, explained that Ills li|,is 
wore sealed on many matters arising out of Sir John Thomas report moutionod in 
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Mr. Sapru’s resolution as were at present subjicdice. He could therefore accept 
only some portions of Mr. Saprii’s resolution. However, ho had no objection m 
accepting Mr. PantuUi’s resolution. He said that all that the Government could do, 
apart from tlieir action to prevent recurrence of uiihvav disaster in future, was to 
compensato the relatives of the dead and the injured. He ex:f)lain 0 d how five 
Governments, namely, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa. U. P. and the Punjab had set up 
advisory committees for assessing eompeasatiou and !i-)W sympathetically the 
Government considered their rocorameniations As legards the’aUegation of negli- 
gence on the p<art of the administration Sir Guthiie said : ‘‘The whole lot of officers is 
involved and we cannot pass judgment till all the offiimrs lespotisible liad a chance 
of stating their cases,’ He assuted the members of the House that tlie composition 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee could not luve been better. The Government 
could not have selected as membeis of this committee from among officers of railways 
who wore held responsible for this disaster. 

Mr. Sapru accepted the Congress amendment hut urge I that tin* enquiry into 
the conduct of individuals connouted with the Bihl i disaster should be impartial 
and justice should be done to ov{*cjon(i irrespective of his status and oifi le. 

Sir Guthrie Russell assured the House that the (‘Vjiert committee’s report on the 
Pacific types of engines would be laid liofore the iIoiis*\ If posslbb*, the House 
would bj given an opportunity to discuss it He, howevtuq could not bind the 
Government to any undertaking that no action on the report W()uid bo taken miloss 
the Council had expressed its views on it. Thti Congress rosilution was thereupon 
passe I . 

Two Bills Introouced 

The Gnuncil allowed Mr. G. S, Motihl and Mr. Smil Kumar Roy C haudhury 
to phitroduce their Bills, namely the Bill to proviile for Charitable aud'oflicr Dispo- 
sitions of Property and the Bill to amend tlio Code of Civil Procedure for certain 
purpo'5i‘s vsec. 104) rosp^^ctively. The House then adjourned till Bept. ‘^0. 

ICMifiRATioM Bill Passeo 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed the Emigration Bdl in the fonii as 
passed by the ASvSPrahiy. Moving the mol ion for its eotisidoraiion, fir Jaydiah PniHud 
said that the Emigration Act of 1922 enahh’d llio Government to control assisted 
emigration of unskilled labour, hut it gave 0()vernmnnt no fiower to control omigratien 
oi unassisted, unskilled labour. Experimico bad shown Unit lack of powiu’ timded to fleieat 
tile objocr. With which the Emig'ation Act of 1922 was passed. Tiie lack of power 
to regulate the total flow of emigration of unskiilcil labour was likely to operate to 
the detriment of Indian coramnnjties overseas. Sir Jagdish Prasad * mmol iided that 
since almost all labourers cmi 'rating to countries ovensejis belonged to Madras, thy 
Government of India consulted and obtained the conourrenoe of tlirj Madras Gsovorn- 
mont before bringing forward this legislation. 

After Mr. Y, V. ICalikiir, Sved Padshah Bahib Baliadur and tdyed Hussain laham 
had lent support to the bill. Sir Jtajdish Prasad assured the liouse that Govenmiont 
had no intention of using the provisions (^f the bill arbltnudly or in the interests of 
any particular class. He nuterated the Governmeut policy of* ‘const nitly cmdcfivoitr- 
welfare and prosperity of Indians abroad, ** 

The motion for considenition was passed imanimously. There being no amend- 
ments the second reading was rapidly gone through and the third reading was 
given without speech. The House then adjourned till the 22nd, 

22iid, SEPTEMBER :-Thc Coun(dl of Rtate adjmirnod sins die today after a 
session lasting for 42 ^ minufos. It passed five Bills as passed by tlic lirgislafivti 
Assembiy, namehq the Bill relating to the prev^mtioa of cruelty to animalB and the 
regulation or admission of children to yyrtnin industrial employmcrils, the Bdl to 
declare that certain defences shall not be r-iised in suit for (lamagVs in British India 
snstained by workmen, tho Indian Aiioraft Amcnilmont Act 
^ mr® Ihiiian Tea Cess Amendment Act 

ihe Council was then adjourned sine die. 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

AaliJiBa Sessicm—Simla — Slli. August to 20tli. September 1938 

SUPERINTENDENX OF INSURANCE 

Tlie autamn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly commenced at h^isnla on ilie. 
Sill. August i938. After intorpellations, the FresideMb admitted Mr, A. Glieffiar’s 
adjonriiment motion on the appointment of a non-Indian as superiiitficdml of 
iiisttiance. 

Mr. AvinasMlmgam CheUia7\ moving, said that an impoitant point to !)(» coii- 
sidered was ’whether there were available suitable Indians (|aalided jpotording to 
the provisions of the Act. He referred to the debate on the Act and said lhaf 

Sir N. ISf. Sircar, in opposing the amendment of tho European group demaruling 

that the superintendent shonid he a fully qualified actuary, pointed out that the 
teim ^fiilly qualified’ had been defined as meaning an actuary, with 15 years’ 
experience and if that amendment was accepted it would shut out all Indians. 
Therefore it was admittedly imneces.sary that a candidate for the post should have 
15 years’ experience. It might bo necessary in England wheio actiiaties were as 

a rule not men with the highest academic (piahfioations wlnu’cas in India, tlu^ 
highest academic qnali float ion.s weio possessed (>y actuaries. Government admitted 
that last year and ISir Muhammad Zafruliah admitted it to-day that there u<,‘re fivi* 
qualified aotiiarios. Why then <lid tliuy consider the claims of only ouo of them 

and not of the rest ? 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah^ Commerce Member, ndeniMl to the dehuition in the 
Act and the debate on it during t'm last Simla sossiori. contifsted the olairii 
that if there were available qualified aotuarie.s as defmod in tho Act then tlm 
question of experience did not arise. For the success of tlm Act, as the Congress 
speakers declared in the course of tho debate on the Bill, (io}femicd on the cfualiricH 
Of the first suporintendeut. It was not enough that the lequiromouts regarding; 
minimum qualifications were sati.sfied. Sir Muhammad referred to the experience 
of the six Indians available and said that five of them, who acquired their qualifica- 
tions just before the Act, had had no previous exp*^rience and wore very young 
m age. As for the sixth, Government found that, even asslirning 
that he had the kind of experience necessary for the post, his salary and 
position were such that Government would have had to pay him an exceedingly 
high salary to get him. Sir Muhammad proceeded to explain the qualification of 
Mr. Thomas and said that his experience was longer than that of tho Indian and 
he had been engaged in exactly the kind of work ho would have to do in India. 
Out of the two men, the man better qualifiod for tho work was selected and inciden- 
tally the man who was available on a lower salary. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai^ leader of the Congre.ss party, said that tho issue was not 
one as between one Englishman and one Indian, it was tho claim of a national 
to the services of his country and he was glad to see that they were now forgetting 
the belief imposed on Indians that a foreigner, particularly a Britisher, was better 
than an equally qualified Indian. li\ this paiticular instonco, when tlio In.suranco 
Bill was being disou.s.sed, Mr. Aikraan of the European group moved an amendmimi. 
to the effect that ‘a fully qualified actuary’ be apfjointcd to tho po.st 

Mr. Sri Prakasa (Congress party) moved another amend mout {iomamling that bt 
qualified actuary’ should bo appointed. Sir N, N. Sircar accepting Mr, 8ri Brakasa’s 
amendment admitted that if Mr. Aikman’s amendment was accepted then all the IrKliari 
actuaries woitld be excluded from tho appointment. 

Sir A. M, 0huz%avi, merabor of tho newly formed Muslim League party, 
explained that he was at one with the Congress that wherever a qualdied Indian was 
available it was the duty of Government to appoint an Indian. But tho question 
now was whether or not Government had dcliboiatoly appointed a non-Indian 
actuary when they found a qualified Indian available, lie declared that tho only 
available Indian was earning much more than Government could give him. 

Mr. M, B. Amy^ leader of the Congress Nationalist party, said that tim Govern- 
ment of India was not acting in the spirit of the Act in making the appointment 
A foreiper, h© said, would not be able to interpret tho Act in a national spirit 
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wliGieiii the Act was passed. Ho was sarprised that even after om htmdred year's 
lulo the Government had not understood the sentiments of Indians. 

The adjournment motion was defeated hy 56 votes against 55. Sir Yamin Ktian 
who appeared to be undecided for a considerable time llualfy voted in the hioes’ 
lobby. His vote made a difference in the result. 


Additional Defence Expenditoue 

9tli AUGUST Grave warnings were uftered by leaders of all parties to-day 
over the failiue of the Government of India to resist the imposition of an additional 
OKfjeiiditiue m respect of the British ^Army in India uinler I\Ir. Horo-Belishab'; 
scheme. The adjournment motion, which \vas the subjeet of tne debate during 
which these warnings weie conveyed to the Critish Govcriimeiif, was carnei by a 
huge majoiity of 71 votes against 33 votes. 

The European group, under the loadorsfup of Mr. AikjU'in, deolarud in coiirso of 
the speech tiiat they would not support the motion because if only fiealt with one 
pait of the efforts for the new deal iu regard to the military expen iiiuro. But, 
after Mr. Satyaniurti's threat to the Eurofieau group that India of tlic future would 
not forget or forgive the attitude of the Euro})eau group on the present occasion au 
emergent decision was reached, whereby Mr, Aikma% and lus friends remained 
neutial 

. emerged from thi^ debate were that otie-third of the British Aimy 

IS HI India, and the increase in emoluments and imtiroveraeot in the condition of the 
bervico of soldiers would anynint immediately to Es. 2 crores, While the Defonco 
b’ecretaiy clamiod that negotiations had not concluded, he had to tell Mr. HatyamuHi 
that the new rates of pay had come into foicc with effect from Aug. 1 theioby 
making no farther negotiations possible. 

The debate was raused to a high jutcli by Mr. Bhulabhm Demi^ wlmn lie iatimatini 
tne opposition of the Congress party and of India not only to fhi^ increase in 
miiiimy expenditure, but also to the o.xiskuice of the British clement in the Army, 
which must bo removed. There was a common ground among all parties tliat boUi 
fhe Oommamlei -in-Chief and the Finance Member hud fought against any add'd tonal 
buideu on India s miiilary expenditure. 

_ Mr. SatyainKrh pointed out why three Indian members did not resii’U over fhi.'> 
Kssue which was of national importance. Addressing the three members he asked, “Have 
you no self-iespect when such a fragrant injustico is being peipetrided m India 
not tor the orst time Iho signiheanee of the query was felt us the tlire*} m^unborH 
sat rather seriously minded. Mr. Ogilvtr, Defence Hecrefary, spoke justifying Mr. 
oatyamurti s remaik that the Governmoul: of India had beei badly beaten hv tlin 
British AYar Office. * 

Coastal TuArEro Contkol Bill 

Earlier in tliu dity hvo iion-oflioial bills wdi'o rurorred tn solcot c.i.mrattte. Sir 
^o<Jta Uulnn Ohiiznavi ih-umhiiA Uw (Jovenimciit of India as Hatanic for its 

atti ude in respect of his bill for the ros(3tvation of oouHtal traffic, and *!>Vniar 
buigh made out a sh*ong case for the amendment of Beo. 16? of criminal procedure 
code so as to give the accused persons an opportunity to be hoard before the 
magistiales passed orders of remand, 


Ai'TAms OF Btioadoastinu Dept. 

on the agenda to-day. The firni 
was oardar Mangm Smgh h recommend ling the appointment of a committee with 
a Don-official majority to enquire into the working of the BoardcaHtiog depaiimcint. 
Ihe resolution was moved on the last non-offioial day of the Delhi session, 
r./, the resolution made it: clear that the resolution was not 

nrged an enquiry which would serve to reassiiio 
which admittedly was not perfect, was 

prooeedmg along right hues of development 

tl.o molutiou sta-ssed thu futilHy of a committo of tto type 
ooiinectod with broadcasting in India. They tbongiit 
consilerations™*^^*^' ** siiceoh during the Ia.st session were actuated by communal 

ibaMf ‘f ’■“P'led to tbs points so far raised. He said 

tnrinff /mfiXitlv a commutee would bo able to establish the radio manufao* 

tniiDg mdastiy in the country ho would have favoured its appointment But the 
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manufacturu could not bo estahllshed in coiudry for I'^asoii that tlicif} was 

no adequate niaiket and a maikot could not (rroalctl by a duty however Inxli. 
Mr. Dlow vigorously refuted charges of favouhidsm and nopotLsra in ai'poiiitm'uiis to 
the depastment and declaied tliat there was no iridh in tiu^ stahunent lliat one 

family monopolised a large number of posts. Nnr was there any justification for 

the 'impiession that the department resoited to ‘liiiiiig and finng’. Bo far fiom 
tho dismissals being two per diem as had been suggested theie had only been two 
dismissals during the last three years. 

He prccecdcd to refer to the difficulty of satisfying the multiplicity of tardcs in 
India. He invited the members to set themselves to the exerciso of preparing ii 
single dayshs piogramme for broadcasting and thf-y w'onld then leahsn the ddficulry. 
Ho claimed that the daily piogrammo offered was hi remarkably varied one and the 
listener who was not pleased by it was hard to please. A (jomparison whh the 

B. B. O., he suggested, was unfair because the oouutiy served by it was l-17di tlie 

size of India anti spent fifteen times of what India di<i in recurring expenditure ami 
had spent twelve times of what had been spent on equiftraent. Aftor (lesoiibiug the 
rapid expansion of the department, Mr. Clow said that it had heed acliieveti at a 
very small expenditiiro and explained that the whole capital oxpenditnio as wvW as 
the recurring expendituio had not exceeded the total inconio derived from the 
customs and the listenois. Once again he stiessi'd the inopportiincness of an 
exploratory peripatetic committee bun owing into details of each appointment and 
digging up the foundations iio\v when a thiee-stoiey high htiuctiuo had heen hudt. 
Ihe radio was a instrument of iramenHO gnod to {ndia. It fiad awakened the p* ople 
not only here but abioad to the cultnial idodiness of Imlni ami to its fniidamontal 
unity. He had also been stnick by the enthusiasm and ahsiiim of communal forl-ng 
with which the men liad boon coo’peraiiiig in tlie wuik williin the department an I he 
appealed for recognition and encouragement fiom the public. 

The resolution was put to vote and rejected without division. 

Bihta. Eailway Disaster 

12th. AUGUST :--Tho Assembly to-day adopted the following rcsolutiim on 
Justice Sir J, 0. Thom’s report in connection witli the Bdita railway disaKter I—* 

^‘Tbis Assembly having considered the report of Sir John Thom on the oausof. of 
ihe railway accident at Bilita, 

. ‘‘Firstly, deplores the loss^of life involved and offcis its sympathy to tlio rohitives 
of the deceased and to the injured ; 

‘‘Secondly, recommends that action be taken by Ihe Goveinmmit to give efbad, to 
the recommendations contained in tho report that deRign, puichaso and ooniinuod 
purchase of tho X. B. engines shall be the subject of a thorougli, search Ing and 
independent enquiry ; 

“Thirdly, recommends that full investigation ho made into the individual n;';p'Ui« 
sibility of 'the officers for the accident; 

“Fourthly, recommends to tfie Government to take action and to adopt all moa- 
siires for avoiding similar accidents in future. 

“This Assembly further recommends that the n'port on tho enquiries and tlio 
action that may be taken in consequence thereof be plaoeti before tho Assembly for 
consideration at an early date.” 

The original resolution was moved by Mr, A, G. Chw which was amended by 
Sir A. H. Q human as above. 

Sir John Thom’s repoit on the Bihta disaster produced an excellent debate, Mr. 
Clom^ on behalf of the Government, opened eautionsly, avoiding ail controversial 
points,^ hut it was significant that tho jOrst exqiression of tnbule to Bir John Tliom’s 
impartiality ^came fiom the Opposition. Mr. Glow considiR'ed tho new oommitteo 
extraordinarily well qualified for the task and that its forms of reference went farther 
than Sir Thom’s suggestions. The latter had iTcommended a thorough, searohliig and 
Independent enquiry and this new Committee would institute one. 'Mr. Clow hinted 
that XB engines did not deserve unqualified cmulomnatioiH for tho M, & B. M. 
Eailway had found them inost satisfactory. Mr. K, 8nntanam was vigorous 
criticism of the Railway Board’s reckless extravagance in purchaHing 
97 XB engines between 1926 and 1930 wi.hout proper trial and he asked llie 
House not to overlook 8ir John Thom’s finding that the accident was directly 
attributable to neglfgencet 
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Sir A. B. Qhuznavi, who moved a second amendmeiit, practically on tlw 
same lines as Mr, Saiitanam’s exc-opi tliat it omitted any reference to the 

CLilpali'lity of certain indiviaual officeis, re^?arded the Raiiwa,? Board as primarily 
respoiisilde. Neither the G. I. P. nor the B. L P. had wanted XB ongmes 

but had these thrust on them despite thoir piotosts. 

ifr, Sri Prnkasa complained that the Government of India had refused to 
accept Sir John Thom’s findings, which in the case of any ordinal y person 
would have been legardpd as contempt of coint. 

Mr. Griffiths^ on behalf of the European tiroup, lO'mdly ch irged the E. L 
with gross negligence throughout, ignoring authoritative waniiiigs and sacrificing 
safety for speed." Mr. B, Das, as engineer, thiew out several suggestions. He 
thought that an American expert would have I'cen more useful on tho (Com- 
mittee, and for tlu 3 Standaidisation Offico of tho Baihvay Board, he had no 
use. Safety inspectors, ho thought, should bo made independent of the Ihidway 
Boaid and placed under the Commorco Department. Tho ‘House tlicro adiouriied 
til! the 15(ii. 


ANTi-REcuurrMKxi Bill 

IStli. AUGUST A stormy and prolonged debate commenced tu-day on tho 
Defence Secretary’s bill penalise speeches intended to prevent recniitmeiii 
to the army or to incite mutiny. 

The determination of tho Opposition to fight the Bill at every stage was 
indicated hy nsaily 40 amendments already tabled with objects including rejection 

of it altogethor/ circulation up to various dates in VSM and refoience to a 

select committee. 

Sir Abihir BaMm, afler healing the Opposition members, ruled the mol ion 
out of Older, as it went contrary to tho practice of Hie House and would 
be inconsistent with the Standing' Orders inasrnue.h as the motion of Ir, Batya- 
ranrthi was not p^-oft’ssedly dilatory but was tantamount to tho rejection of tho Bill. 

Next Mr. Satyamuith', Mr. Ayyongar, Sardar Sant Singh and Dlwan 

Lalchanri Naval r ai ' moved for circnla'tion of tho Bill for different periods ranging 
from Octolier 30, 1938, till Soptemhur 30, 1939. 

They look a very serious view of the measure and Mr. Suhjamurf.ht 

adopting the procedure of tho House of Commons all empted by a dilatory 
motion to kill the Bill outright by moving that the consideration of the Bill 
he postponed for nine monihs. The support given hy Mr. Desai am! 
Mr. Aney to this courteous raotliod of dismissing the Bill W'as not slianid in by 
Mr. Jinnah and finally the President ruled it out as coidrary to Rfanding order, 
Mr. Batyamiirthi adfgdt’d the next best procedure of moving for chmdation of 
the Bill *liil the Inst day of the life of the present Assembly. Jlis sfmpch was 
heard with attention throughout tho one hour that lie was on his lu^s. Explain- 
ing tho Cbngrrss part>'s point of view he C[notf‘d the declaralimm of Mr, Mackenzie 
king, FTimo Minister of Canada, and Ooiioral flertzog, South African Bremior, 
who had each reserved to theii countries tho right to join or not in any war in 
winch (freat Btitain might he involved. He ridiculed Britain’K foreign fiolic.y 
and declared that India refused to bo party to allowing her officers and soldiers 
to be cannon fodder for Britain in order to maintain her Idoated Empire. The 
inembors of tho European group shouted nionsense’ when Mr. Halyamurtlu des- 
cribed Britain as an old woman, who had lost her courage and was afraid of every 
dictator of Buropi*. Winding up his speech Mr. fe^atyamurthi obscrveil that paci- 
ficism was tho only (gospel which could save humanity and Muliatma Gandhi 
with his gosped. of non-violence and his policy of being friends of all and enemy 
of none, could save the world. 

Tho Aliislira League party did not intervene in the debate to-day but the Natiomi- 
list party and others declared their opposition to tho Bill. Sardar Sant Sinyh^ 
hailing from the Punjab, pointed out that occasions had arisen wlmn evim revolt 
against tho establisliod Govorntnent was justitiod oven by jurists. 

august i—J/r. Jmnah sat Bphinx-liko through tlio entire dehalo fo-day, 
'rising only onco lata in the afternoon to ask the Law Mcminn’ w'liet her I lie fio?ornroc4t; 
of India introduced the Bill only to oblige the JhJnjab Gavcrtiminil or sliami 
responsibility with them. Tho hon. Sir Jf. N> Mukharii gave flic asHiiraiicii that 
the Oovernment of India weio also oonvincod of the BOcoBsity for the measure. 
Maulma Zafar Ali iking insimmtiouB all round against tbo Cloveriiffioat for 
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lieglycting Mr. Jioiiaii aiHi making coatanfs ojily with ()o!igte.':s icuifiH, ami against 
CoDgressDmpurialistn, Fiaally, Ins j?nn|HMl oa Ul the < i : ^'‘/niiat-at niakiag "’only 

OBO stiimlatioii, luimelv, that aiovineaB slaaiid ha piitninti'd with Wm woikiiig 

of the Bill 

Mr. Gadgil^ after desciibiiig tho Biitish Empiiu as tlic greatasi cmemy of 

IskiB, asserted that men would not bo lacking for defcndnig India’s freedom or 

the integrity of her frontieis. He saw in the aiipoiiitmimt of Mr. Wilhams, Addi- 
tional Defence Secretary, the commenoemont of an eia of f^esh measines of which 
this was^tlio fiist. Mi. Akhil Ch, Butta recalhal the peiiod dmiug tlio last War 
when India poured out men and money, but large promibes, fohowed by smooth 

excuses, bad shaken the people’s conlidenciu ‘‘Will you consult India before the 
next "War V” he asked the Defence cit'cietaiy, because fiankly he would not give 
a blank cheque to the Executive. 

The lion’ bio Mr. Maxmll^ after giving the House some details of widespread 
propaganda against jeemiting in the Punjalu aslcd wln-ihei it really advanced 
the cause of Pacifism. Tho i ejection of the Bill as a mere gestuio. 'he pleaded, 
amounted to gambling with the country’s safety. 

Lula Bhomlal had some vigorous hits at Mr. Nur Mahomed fur his zealous 
advocacy on tho picvious day in his homely atid entertaining style. Mr, Josht 
wondered why counter-pi opagauda and better salan'es woie not tried in preference 
to the curtailment of freedom of speech and lastly came Mr, Abdul Qaiyum 

downrighi as usual iu his condemnation. 

ITtli. AUGUST : — Ihe speech of Mr. Ghalaui Bliik Nurimg Sielonging to the 
Muslim League party, lovealed in a clearer peispectivo the aititudu of that paity in 
respect of the Bdl to-day. He spoke, he said, as a realist and a practical 
man of the woild and though he could not find sufficient words of condom- 

nation for tho Briti&li Gevernmeut for using the Indian army for tho dismembermont. 
of the Islamic empire, be was not prepared to allow tho safety of India to be im- 
perilled by interfering with recruitmout. Mr. Narang quoted with some eiftct from 
a speech of Mr. Kajagopalacbari, the Madras Premier, justifying tho need for the 

Criminal Law Amendmont Act to quell the anti-IJind'i agitation in south India, lie 

defined the Muslim League party’s attitude as one in toims of the amendment tabled 
by another Punjab Muslim member, to tho ellect that this bill should oorao into 
force in any province only on such date as the provincial Government decide. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyimi^ tlie Frontier Muslim belonging to the Congress party, asked 
the Government : ‘How long are you going to bank on tho Punjab Mussaimans ?' 
Por his OWE part ho leiied on tho speech of Nawabzada Mahmud All Khan of Waha 
who was against Indians joining in the aimy which would bo used as mercenaries 
for strengthening British imperialism. 

Some portions of the speech of Mr. Abdul Qaiyum to-day were not happily ron- 
deied and Sir Aubrey Metcalfe described it as unparalleled in tho history of tliis 
Assembly. The Foieign Secretary’s complaint wois that Mr. Abdul Qaiyum had in- 
dulged in an abuse of the libeity of speech to pour racial halted in a manner which 
he had not beard for the six long years that ho had boon connected with tho llouso. 
Sir Aubrey proceeded with a warm defence of the present forward policy iu tho 
Frontier in order to protect the people of the settled districts from tho trans-frontier 
tribes. 

There was no disposition on the part of party leadeis to intervene iu fo-dayk 
debate. Ou the other hand, each leader was putting up his followms. In the <fir- 
cumstances, the speeches tended to become unnecessarily lengthy. Further they had 
the effect of widening the gulf between tho Muslim League party and tho Congress 
party. The speeches of Mr. M. Abdul Ghani, a Muslim member from Bihat, and 
Eao Sahib H. Siva Raj, a nominated member for depressed classes from south India, 
were full of accusation against the Congress party. The House then adjourned till 
the 22nd. 

22nd. AUGUST Two adjomumont motions, one from Mr. Avinashilmyam and 
the other from Mr. AkMl Chandra DaUa^ suffered tho fato which most such motions 
have done this session, and then tho House settled down to resume the tiebato ou 
Mr. Ogilvic s Bill to penalise anti-recruitment activitieH. 

, Mr. Amf All vehemently denied that any word had been said to encourage 
iDdisoipIme and throw out a cIiHlIenge to the Government to consult the rrovincial 
Oovornments. If a majority of them favoured tho measure, tho Congress Fartv 
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would reconsider its position. He acknowledged the hori. Mr, E. M. MaxwelTs 
dexterity and Ms conciliatory tone, but he had not proved the case for tho Goverii- 
ment that recruitment had suffered, though, even It it had, the pro|>er remedy 
would have been to remove the patent inequalities in tlio conditions^ ot soryico as 
between Indian and British troops and to offer better inlucements for military 

Mr. M, 8. Alley's was a masterly effort, strong, dignified and reasoned He 
deplored the indecent haste with which the Government rushed the measure without 
adequate proof of damage to recruitment, especially as there was not any 
imminent danger ahead. The Government of India had, in the provinciaMsphere, 
shown during the last eighteen months consistent anxiety to avoid a cordlict with 
the Congress, but why liad they failed on this occasion to do so V Britisli^ concep- 
tions of loyalty ho could not comprehend when they turned out a King wlio 
preferred love to ids throne and swore loyalty to his siiceesRor. In any f3venfc what 
right had they to expect the loyalty of ‘a people who had been denied an effccdivt^ 
voice in directing their own aflhirsV Would the Statute of Westminster apply to 
India, particularly as regaids declaration of war? 

Mr. Bhidabhai Desai rose and poured out biting sarcasm for mwly fifty minutos. 
He desciihcd tlio Bill as one of the blackest rneasiu’us over sought to be placed on tliO 
statute b^'Ok. The fact that oven persuasion was so much feanh he took as a compli- 
ment to the power of the i'ongross Party, Only senility could think that a gonermis 
doso of repression would produce loyalty ; and where, ho asked, were the promisi's 
made daring the list war about the liberation of subject peoples ? Actually, the 
British Empire had added to its possessions under the guise of mandated territories. 

The Muslim Loagueis felt extremely uncomfoitnhlc as Mia Desai ridiculed Mr. 
Zafar Ah’s fond hope that once tho Bill becamo law, they could prevent Indian troops 
being used in Palestine or any Islamic country. .Support to the Bill, ho declared, 
involved betrayal of the country’s interests, 

23r<l. AUGUST :-~Tlie Assembly io-day, amid great oxcitemeat, passed by 
65 to 55 votes, the Defence Becretary's Anti-Uecriiitment Activities Rill All the 
amendments for circulation were pressed to a division and lost. 

The first division on Mr. Satijamurthi's ymcndmiuit rosulletl in 65 vote.s against and 
55 for tho amendment. The second division on Hardar Bcuit 8ingh\s amendment lot' 
fdrculatlon of tho Bill was lo.st by 37 votes to 50. 

Mr. Jinnah made a singular speech in support of the position taken up by liic 
paity. lie affected to eschew heat and passion and patronishigly told the Oougress 
Party that its present policy would do no good to tho cmuntri% ffe was satisfied 
that Provincial Oovernments could not initiate such legi.sladoa and pleaded that the 
rejection of the Bdi might mean tho eriaetmunt of an ordinaticcj. ile chose the 
lesser of tho two evils in supporting the ihll, but proceeded to qualify 
it by conditions which U >voramont had aheady agreed to accept, Unuiks and 
crooks preach pacifism, it seems, in oveiy cuiiatry but ho could not ignore the 
present world conditions and Congress Hpoeohus even more tlmu Hr. Maxwtdi's had 
convinced him of tho necessity fur tliu measure. 

Mr. Ogiivie, in winding up the debate, said (hat tho existing law.s were imsullieionl 
to copo with the evil, though in the next breath lui admitted that normal recruitment 
had not heeii affected. Ho reminded the Opposition of tho Oatii of Alkqdmice, 
and before concluding protected against “tho mtolmahlo iiatiiro of tho stuff the 

Opposition had reeled out”. Before tho Chair oouM give a ruling on Mr. Satyamtirti h 
protest, tho Defencfj Secretary substituted ‘spueohes’ for *stuffh Three divisions 

followed in all of which the Uongress Party lost by a margin of about ten voi**s. 

BotailGd discussion on tho clauses of tho Bill followt»s| in tho afternoon, tlio 
Congress Party abstaining from participation oxnopt to clmllengc a flivision at 
ovary stage. Mr. OgiMe accepted every amundmout from tho‘ Muslim hmgm 
without argument and Mr. Jinirnh later admittei ho had bargained for fliosft 
terms as a condition for his suppott. Tim amotidod Bill roqt*»‘Gs proof of 

intention adveisely to affect recruitmont and roducos t.he maximum sentence 

to one year and leaves it to the Provincial Governraaiit to bring it into hmi\ 
It also makes the provious sanotioa of the Pmvinolal Oovornment obligatory 
before every prosecution. 

Mr* Laichand Navalrai, Dr. DoBbmukh and Mr. Sri Frakasa etartad Ite 
prooess of opposition all over again in the third reading stage. Dr* Btshmikli 
had some hits at Mr. .liimah’s party. IR asked, with reference to Msi 
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saggestion that an ordinance was inovitahlo in case of lejccHun of tlie 
Bill, whether he woull advocate snicide boeaii.se death wss inescapable for everyone^ 

24tls. AUGUST Mr, Ogilvie's Bill had its final passage thiough the House 
to-day, which it secured by a margin of 8 votes. 

Mr. Satyamurti asserted that the Punjab Government as such has not 
asked for the Bill but only Sir Sikandar Hyat Ehan, Sir Henry Craik and the 
Oommander-in-Chiof. He had challenged the Government to produce the Punjab 
Government’s despatch, if such a thing existed. It was a vigoions performance, 
in fact one of the best that Mr. iSatyaraurti has (lulivnired this .session, and 
the ^House enjoyed his anaiy.sis of Mr. Jianah’s Rpeech m judicial phraseology 
verdict for the plaintiff, decree for the defendant * hir whilu all Mr, 
Jinnali’s arguments had supported the Congress position, hi.s votc.s had gone to the 
Government’s side. Mr. Satyamurti incidentally revealed tho fact tliat the Ahrars, tho 
Mufelim Students^ Federation and other Muslim organisations ha.i urged tlic Congre.ss 
to stand firm in its opposition to the rceasiiro. Mr. Naiiman, on helmif of iho Muslim 
League, strove to defend tlie attitude of iho Muslim L-uagiio, while Mr. f->ri J^rakasa 
referred to tJio use of the Criminal Caw Amendment Act against anIi-Hiiidi agilatorFi:, 
but ho argued that it only she we 1 how absolute power donioia!i.s»*d evi-ry I duty and, 
therefore, confirmed the fears of tho Opposition as regards this new oiioasiire, 

Motor Veiirxhh Bill 

After Air. Ogilvio’s Bill liad been pas.sed came Mr. (Jluis Alotor Veluch^s 
Bill. He expounded the changes nude in the Hedect Commifleo and asked 
critics not to bo frightened by tho lengih of tho Bill, for it contained nothing novel 
or drastic and ^ only jntrodaoed a ceitaiu amount of uniformity in place of the 
divergent practices in the ditl'eront provinces. Ho rogrottod tliai uninformcil 
orilicism still persisted in some (quarters about the siniater design to assist railways 
under cover of regulating motor transport. After all, iho safety of tlie publiu, the 
protection of roads, the avoidance of cut-throat competition within* the motor industry 
itself were all commendable objects and tho Goverumont fully reougniswl tho neet!- 
ssity for a healthy development of motor transpoit in tho 'interoBts of our towns 
and villages. 

25t!i. AUGUST After tho question-hour to-day, the House rapiilly thinned as 
it settled down to continue the debate on the first reading of the Motor Vehich'.s 
Bill as modified by the select comraitteo. 

Mr. Nabibaksh Bhutto^ Speaking first, emphasised the importance of motor tuiflic, 
which he said was equal to that of railways and deserved equal encouragement. Ifc 
considered that the regulations proposed by the Bill would hear so heavTly on motor 
transport that few would come forward to undertake motor services. It was invi- 
dious to insist upon tliird party insurance in the case of motor transport and not 
upon railways in which the evil of overcrowding was as bad as in motor transiiort, 

Mr. Dahl pleaded for a reduction of driving hours for drivers of goods vidiioles 
and for a more rigorous insistence on drivers refraining from alcoholic drink.s 
before taking the wheel The intelligence of an average man in India, he decfarctl, 
was too low to be entrusted with a motor car or a motor cycle. Compulsory third 
party insurance should, in his opinion, come into force immodiately ; and he suggested 
that it should he extended to provide hospitals with a statidory right to recover 
the liability incurred by rhem on treating casualties of motor accidents. 

Dr. P. N. Bafierjee directed his criticism of the Bill mainly to what he described 
as ''addirpal objects and reasons’ which the Select UotnmiUen had embodied In 
Clause 42. He specihcci tlie conBidorations that should guide tho Frovincsal floveni- 
ments in regulating and controlling motor transport One of these comdderafions 
were tho desirability of the development of motor tminport and tlie doHirabiiity of 
preveating the deterioration of the road system, flo strongly objeded to power 
of control being given to the Provincial OovernmoatH bocuuse they had an interest in 
tho prosperity of tho railway and would not bo impartial Farther, there were otiier 
provinces whore Congress Governments did not exist 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, speaking on befmlf of the Ohambor of Commerce wliich he 
represented, sapporied the Bill and opposed tho motion far circulation, lie, however, 
could not imdershwa how the Qovarnmont which had opposed Sir Abdul ' Halim 
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GIiazoavFs bill® wliicli was attempting to Ox maximum rates for water transport, 
could, at the same time, propose a similar measure for motor transport Ho did cot 
agree with the provisions embodied in the Bill in the interests of the railways and 
that no Provincial Government would ever think of taking any action in the Interest 
of tho railways unless all possible economies had been effected in the railway 
administration. 

Mr. 8, K. 8om^ supporting the Plill, reforrod to tho advantages which wmiiM 
accrue to the poor people with the development of motor transport which, according 
to him, was cheaper and more convenient, lie, however, wanted Iho control and 
regulation of the motor transport industry to be in tho nilerests of tho public and 
not in those of the railways which, he "said, was India’s great natloua! waste and 
not a national asset 

Muslim Women’s Divorck Bill 

26tli. AUGUST The presence of a number of women in ‘Diirqa’ in tho 
public galleries to-day, which were full, reflected the interest aioimd by Mr. Kazi.mfn 
Bill to consolidate the legal provisions regarding divorco among Muslim woraori, 
which was the first of the private Bills on the agenda to-day. 

The need for tho Bill was explained by the fact that there was no provision in 
the Hanafi code of Muslim law enabling a married Muslim woman to obtain a 
decree from the courts dissolving hor marriage in ease her husbaiifl neglects to 
maintain her, makes her life miserable by deserting or persistently maltroatirig her 
by absconding, leaving her helpless. 

The debate on the Bill was interesting in patches. Mr. Amf Ah] pleading for 
reform as regards the marriage rights of Muslim women, delicately hlatod that 
some parts of the Bill would need a careful scrutiny in the Select Oommllfoo, 
particularly tho last two clauses. One laid down that tho convorsion of n 
married Muslim woman to any other faith could not by itself be a ground for 
the dissolution of the marriage and the other proscribed that all suits relating 
to Muslim marriage should bo tried only by Muslim judges, even in liigli Courls. 

Bhai Paramanand and later Mr. B. Bajoria showed from tho lliiidti stand* 
point the dangers of Clauso 5 and in this they found a recent statemmit of 
8ir N, N. Sircar useful and appioprite. Tho House then adjourned till the 201ii. 

Motor VEirrcLES Bill (Contd) 

29iii. AUGUST r—The day was dovotod to a general discussion mi tho Motor 
Yehiejes Bill, Mr. Surya iCuraar Horn, Mr. Birondra Narain Chowdhuri, Mr. Haijimfh 
Bajoria and Mr. Badri Dutt Pando discussing the provisions of the immim in 
great detail 

^ The speeches tended to be lengthy, practically everyone occupying forty-flv.i 
minutes, except Mr. Aikman who, on behalf of the Kuropesan Group, an 
admirably lucid statement dofining his party’s attitude. Iiitorest in tho debate was 
kept alive by frequent cross-bench sparring, which went on throughout tim day. 
Generally speaking, the Congress Party offered warm support to tlifu Bill m 
the ground urged by Mr, Anantasayanam Iyengar that railways had poicritialifcios of 
becoming a national asset while motor transport was no industry at all, for in 
affording employment to loss than two lakhs of workers it wus rosponsiblo for im 
annua! drain of Rs. 9 orores. 

Br. Sir Ziauddin, with a wealth of statistics and graphical dolail, con.siderHd 
the Bill a ghastly jumble of ilLoonceived provisions and wondered how motor 
transport could possibly survive such a formidable combination of adverse faelorn m 
top-heavy charges and unmentionable roads. Mr. Aikman was apprehensive about iho 
weight of too many restrictions especially on the single biLs-owner. NeverthelesH, tui 
offered discriminating support, Tho fixation of maxima and minima fares Hlrtick Mfii 
as being dangerous and the regulation of hours of work, liowever deHlrable In theory 
was likely to prove impracticable. He wanted no interforonce with iiihir-Proviiirdal 
transport, for it was an essential feature of industrial dovclopnimit. Ifo wanted to 
see long distance transport grow without obstacles, among which ha placed variations 
of conditions in the different Provinces. 

Mr. Anantasayanam and later Mr. Oadgil vigorously defended ilio Bill as it had 
©merged from the Select Committee though Mr. Palliwal was not free from ilmibte 
as to the unqualified excellence of the measure. European Interests were keen, fliey 
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interpreted Mr. Aiimaa’s speech to moan a stimulating import of motor-ears from 
England but they could mi overlook the far larger issues involved in safeguarding 
the position of the railways from cut-throat competition. It became clear, tliioiigli 
Mr. GadgiFs speech, that on some amendments to Ciauso 42, there wouid be iriferes- 
ting divisions. 


Slit, AUGUST :-~A keen debate arose to-day on the question wlieihei n licence 
used by any one other than the holder, must be presumed to have been so used with 
the holder’s consent 

The Congress Nationalist Party wanted to amend sab-clause two, clause six, 
to read as follows : — “No holder of a licence shall allow it to be used by any 
other person’’ and omit tho following words : “and in the event of any contra- 
vention of this provision, a cjourt may presumo that the licence was so issued 
with the consent of the holder.” 

The hon^ Mr. A, 0, Chw^ Communications Member, accepted the amundment. 
which was passed. 

Tim first division on the Bill occurred to-day and %ras lost by tho Oovoriimont, 
The division followed a debato lasting nearly an hour, tho iJouso at tho end 

agreeing to empower any registered medical practitioner to grant a ceitifi(tata 
of fitness for driving. This was socurod by an araondnmnt to sub-clauKo threo 

of clause seven to omit the following words qualifying a registered medical prac- 
tioner : “authorised by the Provincial Qoveramont by a rulo made under section 
21 to grant such ceriillcates.” 

Mr. jP. 8, AmnasMUngam Cheitiar, moving the didetion of lliese words, pointc.d 
out that their retention would have the effect of lustiicting the power of grant- 
ing certificates to a certain small number of practitioners and thereby create a 
new “caste h 

The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 67 votes to 37. 

Members of the European Group for the first time during the session voted in 

ainerent lobbies. Mr, Grunths voted against while other members of tlie group 
voted for the amendment. ^ * 

The House rejected Dr. Sir Ziauddin^s amendment to empower hakims and 
vaids to grant cortificales of fitness. Further discussion was adjourned. 


1st SEPTEMBER The debate on the clausos of the Bill to-day over 
which on tho whole there was gpueral agroemont among all parties was relieved by 
an incident which developed into a constitutional point. The amendment of Prof 
Rmga of the Coogras paity tliat a political offence should not bo a disqualification 
a dnver for getting a licence was being voted upon when Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta,^ Deputy President, made Mr. Satyanmrthi, one of tho members of the panel 
of chairman, occupy tho Chair and himself voted in tho lobby and imraodiafedy came 
back and roliovod Mr. Satyamurtlfi. As for Mr. Batyamurtlii he had already voted 
for the amendment before he was asked to take tho Chair. All this happened when 
the President Sir Abdur Bahim was away for a while. The Muslim League partv 
practically en bloc voted against tho amendment. 


Sir Ziauddin Ahmed rose indignantly and enquired if it was ri»iit for tho 
chairman, Mr.^ Akhil Chandra Dutta, to have gone and voted as ho did. ""'This was a 
signal for excited scenes, European and Government member.s chooring Hir Ziauddin 
while Nationalists and Congiessmen standing by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. Mr* 
P® riddled with queslions both from Sir Ziauddin and 
Sir Muhammad Aafruilah l£hao and gave his ruling that his own action was porfectfy 
m order, ^ 


The significance of the meident can be gaaged by tho fact that a tie had been 
wprenended on Prof. Ranga s amendment, but actually, dosnito Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dattas vote, It was defeated by one vote. But still Sir Mnharamad Xafralluh pursued 
tM matter when the President as usual entered tho chamber after disposing of 
oaoe work, and there was another debate which brought Mr. Akhil Chandra Batta 
with a stern warning to Sir Abdur Rahim that his position was oo-eqnai to his and 
therefore, the President could not reverse the ruling given by him (Mr* 
Akhfi Chandra Datta) when be occupied the Olmir, Bfr. MhJabhai iJmai 
warmly defended Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta’s action and gave . a similar 
Warning to bir Abdur Eahim. The issues now for Bir Abdur Eahim ■ to decide were 
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firstly, whether both the votes of Mr. Akhil Chanfira Dafta and Mr. ^ i ti,.j 

were valid, and secondly, when a person wJio 

during the voting time to secure relief to go and vote ^or whether Iib iiiVl on ) 
power to give the casting voto. Sir Ahdar promised to give a coosiueruu rulnsg. 


Indianisation of Asmt 

2nd. SEPTEMBER -.—Maulana Shaulcat Ali moved for a ^ oommitteo of Hio 

legislature to implement the recommendation of the I'^andntirHL Gompiitfcc o| i, 
for reviewing the woiLing of the Indian Sandhurst. ^ Thu amondiiients of tut? 
party, which weie later supported by tlie Muslim LeagutTs, soggi’sh’d tiril the 
committee should consist of a majority of members from union.', ^ inHi-ofneiai anu 
elected memhois of the House, But there was un ainondiiumi lu the uaoi.^ oi AH, 
A. Aikman, leader of the European group, ^ which the Guvermiieiii was juni/avpijo 
support. Eventually, however, the resolution of Matilana rtha?ikul Aii vras taii’iuM 
without division, thereby committing tho^ Governmuni to demand of tim thnr/: nw 
the immediate appointment of a committou to re.view ihu 'vwndiing ru llio 
Sandhurst. 

The speech which seriously disturbed the Congress parf^^ and oornpromuh'd h ; 
attitude was made by Afn Hubbaroyan^ the only lady mcriiber of the IJouau. Speak - 
ing extempore and helped only with a few notes sho was heard willi atteniioig 
particularly by the ladies in Iho gallery but the views she uttered were consahued 
ultra moderate by the Congress party to which she belonged. 8ho was loudly cmMPwl 
as she resumed her seat with an appeal for mutual goodwill, cooperation and friendly 
relations as the only method for the successful working of reform-i. 

Mr. Ogilvie's reply on behalf of the Government was ono of the ac/iopfanco of 
the resolution in principle, especially, as the now sodiemo for the future wmking of 
the Indian Sandhurst was nearly ready and could bo fdaced before the comroittey. 
This did not satisfy Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who, speaking with warmth, reviewed llio 
whole defence policy of the Governraont ^ of India, particularly, the great disparity 
in status between the Indian and the BritishoFfc lie stood out and out Cor compieie 
Indianization. 


Fresiuent’s Hulinvi 

5s:li. SEPTEMBER i-Beforo the House plunged into the intricacies of the 
Motor Vehicles Bill to-day, the Ghair gave a carefully worded riding regarding the 
Deputy Presidents right to e.xercise his vote during a division so far as li 

concerned Thursday’s inoidonls, but for the future ho laid down, dcs|dl6 Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai’s couteiiiion to the contrary, that the Chair had the right ^ to 

give guidance and lie proposed to do so. Once a division-bell had uiiig, the lebldeK, 
ho categorically staled, wore part ol the House and, thciefme, the Deputy 
president could not be deemed to be absent from the House in going into the 
lobbies for recording his voto. Moreover, complications would arise in tfio event 
of a tie. The ruling was applauded generally as fair though Mr. Bluihihliai 

Desai seemed to entertain doubts about the compoteoce of the Chair to give one. 

IxEOoraES m Bcjema— A an Motion 

Sir Bern Ai^ former Agent-General in South Africa, and Mtissrs. Tynbji and 
Dadachanj% Burma Indian delegates, were present in the gallery when an ad- 

jourament motion in regard to Burma riots was discussed. The Govornmout of 
India were keen that no consuro should be inflicted on them for the fafhiro of 
the Burma Government to prevent the riots. But the opposition was koen mi carrying 
the motion if for no other reason than to convoy tlie moKsago of micotiriige- 

meat to the Indian nationals in Burma and their determination to staiul up for 

the self-respect and honour of India. Despite the efforts of Bir dagadish Franad 
and Sir Girlja Shankar Bajpai to prove that everything pfjsBitde Iiiifl hum ilorio 
by the Government of India, the motion was carried ' without diviBlon. 

Sir Ziauddin, as a member of the Muslim League Party, initiatifd Iho cieiialo 
and gave it a good start by displaying photographs of some of tfmse who iiuf! 

been killed and asked, whose blood would not boil at the sight of those atrooltiiB. 

Mr. Satyamurthi took up the thread and asked if tiui Government of liulia 
would have kept quiot in case even a single Britisfier liad hoon killoil Tim fi«fg 
were so heart-rending that he was constrained to Buggest that oltlior Bir JagCisIi 
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Prasad or Sir Girija Shauknr Bnjpai should havo flown in Tlan-'^oon, partiuularly as flio 
Burma Goveroment had rnfusod to liolp flio rofayoos and tried to appease the wiatli 
of Ihti IIoiiso by promisiiip^ to despatch Mr. Satyainf han i. o. s. as agent in Burma 
almost immediately instead of next mouth as originally plannt^d. This agent would 
be in a position to load evideueo on behalf of India and tlie Indian coinmumfy 
before the commission that lias been appointed by the Burma (b)vonimcnt. Then on 
the question of compensation to the victims the Oovm'nrnent of India had already 
represented to the Burma Government. Thinking that this was onongli evidence of 
the Government of India’s alertness and sympathy with the Indian comraimity, Bir 
Jagdisli asked : ‘What more can be done ? 

Mr. F» E. James asked the Government of India to see that the agent who would 
bo shortly going to Burma occupied the same status and performed the same funoHons 
as the Agent in South Africa and not as the agents in Ceylon or Malaya.^ Ho also 
wanted the Government to consider the question of despatching all Indian tro{>|is 
to Burma to assist the Burma Government, Mean-wliilo tho Govcnimeni of India 
must compel tho Burma Govornmont to accept the piinciplu of eomponsaiion for 
loss of life and property. 

Motor TEincLES Bill (Coxtu ) 

The Assembly next disposed of nine clauses of the Motor Vehicles Bill. A division 
was called on a* Nationalist party amendment to fix maximum periods of disquuli" 
fication for reckless driving, "unauthorised racing and using a vehicle without a 
permit, and resulted in a win for tho 0[»position. 

la the original Bill disqualification was prescribed in a proviso to (dauso 17 which 
laid down the minimum period of such disqualification, fhof. P. AT. Banerjl wanti^d 
that a maximum period of two years for reckless driving and unauthorisod racing 
and one year lor using a vehicle without a permit should be provid{3d. Tlio amend- 
mont was passed by Co votes to 36. 

Twelve more clauses were next passed by the As.sembly. In tho course of tho 
discussion the House negatived by 44 votes to 85 the European Group’s ameiidmont 
to insert a provision requiring application for certificates of fitness of transport 
vehicles to bo made in a prescribed form giving sufficiont details about the vehicle, 

Another amendment moved by tho Government to rogulate the periods <luring 
which certificates of fitness should remain effective was opposed by tho Emopoan 
Giouf) and the Nationalist party. It was pressed to a division and accepted by a 
majority of 76 votes to 35. 

mh. SEPTEMBER Buses, used by schools to bring children, would have no 
need to obtain a permit from the Regional Authority, according to an amendment 
to the Bill, was passed by tho Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Bhutto, the mover, Messrs. Bhulabhai Besai, 1C. Santanam and Ranga, 
commending the amendment, referred to the fact that these buses wore not run 
on profit and that the charge levied was in many cases hardly enough to cover lh (3 
maintenance of the vehicle. 

The hon. Mr. A. 0. Clow^ Communications Member, suggostod that lliuro 
was no need lor a specific provision of this kind as ho felt that exemption in tlia 
case of such vehicles would be automatically granted. 

The amendment was agreed to without a division. 

The House next launched in a discussion of Clause 42. The cheeis that greofod 
Mr, S. K. 8om, as he rose to move for tho omission of tho clause, indicated tlie 
general expectation of a prolonged and spirited debale. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Sen moved the amondment to dokdo Clauso 42, giving 
power to the Provincial Governments to contiol road transport. Ho declared that 
this clause was mainly to protect railways from tho competition of imsos in long 
distance traffic. Buses, ho declared, ollored greater couvenionoes and safety, parti- 
cularly in avoiding the pilfering that was going on in railway stations anti the 
inefficient handling of goods by the railways. He conderonod the railways as wicked, 
incompetent, careksss and callous in the treatment accorded to tho lower class 
passengers. Therefore, why should buses bo bound down to various inoonvonioiicos, 
to save the railways, which are as beyond tho control and reach o! tho House as 
tho Viceroy himself ? 

As for co-ordination and co-oporation, Mr. Som declared that it was as stupendous 
a nonsense as talks of co-operation between England and India so long as India 
was not free to determine and settle hei: own alTairs. Ho, lor one, would not ask 
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the House to give diolatoria! powers even to Mahatma Gandfii liifiiSi'lL being aware 
of the use made by Hitler, Mussolini and stalin of such pfnveis. IFow could similar 
power be given to* the Provinces over road tiansport V The Piovincos, Mr. Honi 
pointed out, were now interested in lailway revenues. Tbcicfore, such absolute 
power could not be entrusted to them. 

Mr. K. Santanam^ who was reputed to be the author of tho Clause in the He-lect 
Committee, vigoronslv defended Jts purpose and principles. He said that the original 
Bill gave representation to railways in all tho bodies to be set up tf> carry out 
ordination ; tho Bill also gave power to the railways to oppose ilio gi\ing of pot mils 
to long or short distance motor transport,^ But Clause 42 cdimiiiaiuj 'llio railways 
from functioning in the Regional and Provincial Transpoit Aiilliorlflcs. 

The clause (said Mr. Santanam) had been ciiticised as favcuiiing railways and 
speeches had been made as though tho railways need not bo ennsidsuod a national 
asset. It looked as if foreign rule had pioduced a mentality, whicli dannl not eJaim 
what leally belonged to the country. ^ In spite of the mismanagement that had gones 
on for a long time, the railways did belong to tlie country and it was mjeessary to 
sec that when the people inherited that property ultimately,' it did not come to them 
in a worse condition than now. 

One of tho most important effects of tho clause would hr* to counteract the 
provision of the Government of India Act, which removed tlio railways from tho 
purview of tho Provincial Governments. Tho clause provid(!d a point of almost 
daily contact between the Provincial Governments and tho railways. 

Mr. F, F, James, explaining the European Group's atfitudo, made it clear tliut 
their opposition to the principle of the clause had nothing to do with the fact that 
some of the group represented the motor industry. Even if every motor car, bus 
and lorry were produced in this country, as it would be one day, they would takf*' 
precisely the same point of view with regard to the fdanso. They were not opposed 
to a proper co-ordination, but to the clause as it stood and to tho principle of it. 

“We believe that co-ordination is (lifTicult, if not irapossible, lndw(‘(‘n the fwo. 
Tn tho absence of such unified oontiol, co-ordination would hw domination.’’ Tim 

Provinces, oontiniicd Mr. James, had no control over tho lailway systfjm and vet 
this clause gave thorn far-reaching powers of control ovf;r flic rival of road 

transport. Mr. James took each provision and dcofnrod that ii was not proper In a 
clause of this kind. If tlio clause remained in the Bill, the Provincial fioveriimonfs 
would have tho power to take off all tho roads, all I'uiblic and private oarriors. Ifo. 
voiced strong objection to tho power of fix'iiig maximum and mininima fares In dnj'' 
given to tho Provincial Governments. Tho regulation of rates climild, IVIr! 
James contended, bo left to bo determined hv ecnoiiuc factois. lie suv'Msted 
that co-ordination should bo attempted at the place when? tlie oonfroHin*** 
authorities could meet and discuss things. Ho admitted the conKtifiitiorinl dilliculfy 
under present conditions under whicli tho control of railways was at Um Gerilro 

and the contra! of roads was in the Piovinces, but he thought llmt In the 
Transport Advisory Council, they bad tho embryo of a rmichinerv for real 
co-ordination. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, in reply to Mr, James, qiiofiil 

further from his own spoecli referred to by Mr. James/ Tim opposition of the 

European group, said Mr. Dasai, could ho understood from the fact that in Ids 
(Mr. Desai’s) speech, he had referred to the road transpmi induslry and explairiefi 
how it would bo an oxaggenitioii and wrong in perspective to consider ft a mitioiia! 
industry. Opposition to such a point of view was not surprising when it wwrw from 
representatives of those who wanted to sell oil and cars, no matter what luippmmd to 
the nilways. Is regards the clause itself, it omitted the only one objecfimi which he 
(Mr. Desai) had expressed fo co-ordination botwtmn road and n«l traosport It rernovcvl 
the railway from the machinery proposed by the Bill for tho purpose of co-ordination 
Mr. James had spoken of the absence of (lontrol over ilio railways, but If lui was 
<^sked to give his oo-oporatioa in any effort to seciiro that control mid mulm the 
hedera! Railway Authonty responsible to the people, then his co-operation would m 
to the Government Mr. Bagai ooutirmed that Mr. Jmm hud argmsd that tlio clause 
would enable the Provincial Govornmouts to prohibit all motor traffic cm roads, That 
was not correct and he was sure that Mr, lames realised it. TIio soctioii did not moan 
that the Provmoial Govornmonte could make motor transport disappimr fo--morrow, 
Every action to bo takoa by tho Frovmcial Govornmoats had to bo talcea uador 
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KpLNiified conditions and every aotiuri was nuld**' ^ c.iiiuill.itioii ce’ variation, 
slioiild it lie necessary suhHef|ii(»iitly. Kor iiistanc'a no {’siivnioial ^lovio rnennf v;as 
to fix tlio rate and r(‘Klrict the routes unh»ss Hmdi usttodioti wjra nt^ou. ;,ary onder 
"ivoii conditions. Urs clause was esseutially an euablinx oiiu and no Froviinjial 
GovcrnniGiit were called upon to prohibit anything. 

Mr. Desai closed with a refefeiice to’ the comparative valin^ of lad and mad 
Iniiisport from the point of view of the natmii as a whoh\ Ihi had no ohjcctioii 
to giviog oncouragoraent to the motor industry hut sucli encmiragfuncnt inust he 
temperiHi by tho consideration of how much’ the country had fo pay out to the 
foreigner in order to give such encouragement. Ho said that tlioiigh a dirf^td con- 
Irol of railways was not constitutionally possihle, pressure (‘oiild !)o cxci ted tlinnigh 
the Provincial OovernmentB on tho railways in oidcr that every nun'ins of fiansport 
might be co-ordinated. 

Mr. Azkar Ali opposed ilie aincndmenf. Wir Aiuitihlhi Ahuii^d v.nii; speaknig 
whou tJiu Assembly adjoiirDcd. 

7tli. SEPTEMBER :~-The Assembly lejecled wiibeut a division lo-day Prof. 
BanerjpH ammidmeni io dcleio tho firovision etiumoraling iln* condition under wfindi 
the Provincial Oovf'rnments wcie empowered to control road transport. 

Mr. Brojendra Karayau Chanihury's amendment to substitute the provision 
hy whitdi the Provincial Govermnonts' wore diiected to taki) into acijouni ^dho 
desirability of preventing tho deterioration of the valuable iiaiionai assets in 
Indian Railways” by a new piovision namely ‘blie doHiiahility of co-ordinating 
road and rail transport” was accepted. 

Mr. T. 8. Awnashilingmii Chattiur's amendment to add also tlie ‘blt'siiabilify 
of preventing uneconomic' competirioii among motor vehicles” to the considera- 
tions which' tho Provincial OovtrnnKmt.s weic to take into necount when con- 
trolling load transport, was accepted. 

Mr. James then moved that pait (1) of sub-clause (1) of Glaiise A% be omittcid. 
After a short debate, tho amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 9! 
voting for and 80 against. 

An amendment seeking to remove tho Provincial Governments’ power of pro- 
hibiting, subject to certain conditions, tho conveying of long-distaiioo goods traffic 
generally, was also lost without a division. 

Before lising for tlie day, another amendment seeking to exclude private 
carriers from tho prohibitions and lestrictions to bo enforced on long-distanoc 
traffic, was also pressed to a division and lost by 3D votes to 78, 

Oiauso 43 occupied tho whole of to-day’s sitting and when tho House rose for 
the day, 32 out of 54 amendments to the clause had been disposed of. 

The Congress Nationalist Party moved most of the amendments considered to- 
day, but none of thorn was adopted. 

Stii. SEPTEMBER Tho implications of tho State having the power to fix 
maximum and minimum bus fares and freights were discussed at length lo-day on an 
amendment moved by Mr. F, E. James^' seeking tlio deletion of tlio provision, 
in clause 42, giving* such power to tho Pi ovincial Governraouis. Mr. James, 
supported by Sardar Sant Singh, argued that the provision was a Socialist one 
and declared that the hon. Mr. A. G. Clow, in company with tho Congress Party, 
was going down the slippciy slope of Sociali.sm. 

Mr. A. Q. Clow referred to the fact that the principle of fi.xiiig maximum 

and minimom fares was enshrined iu the Bill as originally drafted, and was 
not a reform due to the influence of the Congress or the Bocialists. Even if lliore 
were any changes produced in him by his association with the Congress in tho Select 
Committee, or by the debate in the House, that would not be a fault, Tho amemi- 
ment was negatived. 

The next amendment, moved by Pandit L, K. Maitra^ to deny to the Froviu- 
o’a! Governments the power of fixing the minimum faios, gave Mr, N, (k Bmiga 
an opportunity to reply to Mr. James* Mr* Eanga declared that tho provisions 

in the Clause, though it was drafted by a Congressman, had nothing to do with 
Socialism. “The moment the Congress Party becomes Socialist, then Mr. James 
will ho the first to take his passport to go back homo.” (Laughter.) lie put in 
a spirited plea on behalf of tho bullock- cart drivers who, he said, would ho 

crashed oat of existence If no minimum fare was fixed for tho buses* Tho 

amendment was lost. 
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A number of amendments to Clause 42, that were nio?eci to- day, were raj^H'tted 
by the House and the Clause, amended as follows, was passed amid cheers; — 

(1) ‘‘A Provincial Government, having regard to (a) tho advantages afTorf?(i 
to the public, trade and industry by the development of motor transfiorl ; (h) 
the desirability of preventing the deterioration of the road system ; and (c) the 
desirability of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vyliicies ; and 
after having heard the representatives of the interests affected and having con- 
sulted the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities eoncerned, may l>y noti- 
fication in the official gazette, 

(I) Prohibit or restrict throughout the Frovinco or in any arf};! or in any 
route within the Province, subject to such conditions as it may think d^vurablc, 
the conveying of long distance goods tiaffio generally or of prescribed chuJStiK uf 
goods, by piivate or public carrieis ; or 

(II) Fix maximum or minimum faros or freights for stage carriagf'S ami 
public carriers, to be applicable throughout tho Province or witlao any ureas or 
any route within the Province. 

(2j The Provincial Government shall permit, at such intervals of time as if. 
may fix, the interests affected by any notification issued under sub-section 
(1) to make representations urging the cancellation or variation of tfm notification 
on the following grounds, namely (a) that the railways are not giving reasortablo 
facilities, or are taking unfair advantage of tho action of the Provincial Govern- 
ment under ^this section; or (b) that conditions have changed Kince tho publication 
of the notification ; (c) that tho special needs of a particular industry or location 
require to bo considered afresh. 

(3) If the Provincial Government, after considering any rep resen fal ion made 
tq^it under sub-section (2) and having heard tho ropresenCatives of the interesfa 

affected and the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities, is satisOc‘d that 
any notification issued ondor sub-section (1) ought to be cancelled or varied, it 
may cancel the notification or vary it in such a manner as it flunks fii,” 

Before the Bouse rose for tho day, tho next four clauses were also passed. 

Mussim Women’s Bivoann Bill (Contu.) 

9ik SEPTEMBER The Assembly to* day (!oritinue«l tho dobate mi Mr. 

Bill to ooofiolidate tho provisions of Muslim Law relating to suila by manici 
Muslim women for tlie dissolution of their marriages and to rmnovo doubts as 
to tho cdtect of ajiostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriagfi ti>/ Mr. 
Kazrai had moved tho reference of the Bill to a Kelcist Vonimlitim on fim Iasi nofi- 
official day. 

Mr. 0. B» Nafraiif) referred to tho many judicial rufingA holding that apostasy 
automatically dissolved that marriage of a Muslim woman, and said that timsn 

rulings were leully blixtidors heaped one upon anotluir and oonstituting a 
tragedy of errors. The real authorities on this niatter, ho dufdared, wma llm 
Maulvis and not the courts. To a reference made by him tifi wolbkncnvn Maiilvis 
had replied and out of th(?m 48 had expressed thomseivos in favour of (jlmwi? 5-A 
As regaids tho fear that the clause would prevent the rotimi to the liiiidu 
fold ^ of a Bindu woman abducted and forcibly converted and married to a 

Muslim, Mr, Naimng asserted that the clause would tiot apply to siieli a 

marriage, if tlie wmman was forcibly converted, then she could not bo- 

eomo a Muslim and a forcible marriage was a contradiction in forms. Him 
was, as far as the Ifill was conceraod, a free agent to do as sho liked. 


Dr. a, K Deif/mmMj while expressing his full sympathy with Iho Jlill 
did not want It to bo approached from the same point of view ns the 
mover and of Mr. Nairang, who was supposed to be t!i (5 real atithor of 
tlie Bill, He was opposed to tho Dogislatura lending itself to porpotaato the doctrines 
of any particular school of law whether it bo according to the decrees of any 
bhastns or the Faiwas of any Ulemas. Tho qtmtwm should bo approacfied from 
point of view of social reform, in a spirit of etptity, justice and good oonHcmiiots 
Whon marriage was a malter of contract, its particlpanis should bo given freodom 
to follow tho dictates of reason and tho Jaw should not be made to support anv 
patticiilar school of law. He, theroforo, was not in favour of those miwm wliicn 
referred to the two schools of thought, namely Mallki and HaoalL 
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I aBiiA— 

fiiA iiTAvIciinnq dealing with Iho m'Oiinds of divorce, Dr. Drshmiikli 
Turning to I v , , H .^voqihio aud grounds such as leprosy, 

felt that they d.d aot molude^ all |.osed.lo reason which ma. 

venereal^ disea Muslim law for tho dissolution of a marriagtjT This would 

be j room for misiotorprotations and misaadorst.indm^'s. Iho ola'iso 

be vasne and learo roorn ^ to i,„ „iv„« under 

providing fof .'^^Lim would havo to^ underg) dimonltios if thoro wore no 
the new iXr district. The methods by which fim ro- 

Krevlderl-yto Bdl could be obtaiaod, should not bo oKponsivo and should 

give suffioient lao' nn?Sf, on tho Muslim marriago law by Ihn lion. Sir Mahmned 
^a/ruSrCommerce Tull^ga^ f'.fi“ 

with a powerful adless Nationalist Party, 

tT'C”S >4 "iTrSlw’'”" 

til! the next session and tho House rose foi tho day. 

Motoh Veiik’lks Bill ( Comtd. ) 

QrpTPMHFR •— 'The Assomhly passed clauses 57- A to 0:101* tlio Motor 

VeS idrS and took up coii^lm^on of Clause M. dealing with tho 

restrmtion oUlm two amondmonts moved by Mr. N. M. JoM 

la tho .,e , ,u vision By Uio first amendment, tlm period for which 

w sCnId from 5 and a half hours to 5 

hours Mf Shi^s othof amendment i.rovidcd that the hours of work of a driver 
should imt be mor^ rrovindal Govorn- 

^nDi inddrlm provisions referring to tho hours of work m presoribed oir- 

ment to moaity ti 1. intervals of rest to oao hour i^stoad of half uu 

f Tv ® Mducin^tlw ifouL of work per day_ to eight, by rednoing tho hours of 

itlLrof rMT\f* 2 rhoL‘TfonT^aLdTr‘^da"^ ini'fach wTok. The 'amo'iXont 

"^rTmTTdmonrtrtpTlT^^^^ ‘*Vy'"tho%l™t and opposed by the 
European Group, the Congrm Nationalists and the Muslim League while the 

TKon*''''Mr nomo Member, tlinn presented tho report of 
the Select Committee TnCielh^ the law relating to the prevention of 

cruelty to animals. 

Control ot*' MtLiTARV Expenditure 

sFPTEMBER There was a rally of all Oppositiori forccas, both Hiudu 

and^Muslim, in tlm Assoml.ly to-day in condemnation of a strict hnanciat control over 
the military expenditure in India. ^ 

A ..nifl iGcention was given to the announceraont made by bir Jamen arigth 
T1' ^ o MnSr lint the British Oovernment had agreed to incrofiKt) tho annual 

,1 J ir’ thn (birran Tribunal's recommendation to ,£2,000,^. As for 
giant pan , . nr, QmoOO for ro-equipmont of British and Indian iiuit.s in 

ho oap.tM brant Of criticism voiced was that India would 

Im^rLuT Treomring expemilture 'on those ro-eqnipped forces Tho Fi.iuuiio 
Member appeal for goodwill in the working of tho constitution and for partici- 
mcmuci ap la „ Tmiia wanted inoroasod powers. 

P®*lo4s of ‘No’^hat greeted tho Pinanco Member’s observatmns rcfleclod the 
streTath of feeling against tho niggardly grant towards the military oxpendi ure 
f.m^ Britain and also displayed tho refusal of tho Assembly willingly to help 

Biitaift In auy war. 

Mr Bhulabhai Dm* raised tho dehato to an oraotiona! pitch. In his opimon 
thoino'cased giant was but a huge joko and he said that India refused to bo 
luUied toto voluntary participation in any war.. With raemorios of hroaking of 
pTodgo t y Britain after tho last war, Mr. Dosai caustically eommoatod on Hir 
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James Ori??gL> statenifsnt and conckded : ‘Goodwill cannot be esiablislied except 
by goodwill and India cannot work the conslitutioa at tlio point of a bayonet’ 

The debate was continued by Mr. M. S. Aney on behalf of the Nationalist Party, 
Syed Gktihrm Bhik Nairang on behalf of the Maslim League Party, and 6¥r 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and Mr. 0. M. Q. Oghvie on bohaif of the Govern- 
ment. The C«}mmeroo Member declared that the Indians were anxious jo defend 
India just as on tlie last occasion for the liberty of India and for the integrity of the 

empire. This observation, however, met with loud protestations from the Opposition 

bencfies while it was cheered on the Government benefits. 

Mr. Ogilvte. Befenco Secretary, reitmated the bureaucratic view that the sharing 
of Government’s confidence witli the Opposition in defence matters would mean 
breakdown of the cntiie fabric of the defence policy. 

To the demand of t!m Assembly for a com mi i tee to examine tho fmanciai con- 
trol now exercised over tho mililary expenditure, tlioie was a poor response from 
the Government as l/ud Ghathed of the British Admiralty wu)tiid be coming 
over to India in cold weatluu' for an cnqntiy, wlicrcas Iho* Assembly both by 

speeches and by votes recorde i its verdict in favour of n committee with an 

elected oon-official majority to go into the matter. A heavy defeat sustaineil by 
the Government did not apparently create any effect on them : for nc>t only on 
the resolution of tho Congress party for a committee hut also on two amendments 
that followed they persisted in dividing tho House. 


MoTOK VEinCLES llllh (CoNTD.) 

SEPTEMBER r—Thc Assembly to-ilay made* rapid firogress witii the 

detailed debate on the Motor Veliicbis ilill. of wfi’ch ovtT tliirty clauses wen) dispOHod 
of during the sitting, up to clause 05. I’hesa ine!ud»ui a nuuibor of provisioiiH 

relating to insurance, wiiich proved to bo cousidtwably less eontentious tlian had 

been expected. 

Tho European Group made an unsuccessfal attempt to exonifd, from third party 
insurance those owners wlio doposifod with the Acumunf ant -General, central dr 

provincial, a lakh of rupees. Mr. F, Ah Janirti, supp’>rf“il by Mr. explained 

that a similar provision existed in the British Act and aigpied Ihaf there could liaidly 
be any accidents \dnc!i could not be coveicd by a lakh of lupws. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, Mr. Hatf/anmrli and Mr. A’. Sunlanam, oppOHiiig the 

amondmont, poiufcid oiit fir.stly that: it would put a premiuui on bigger luis opeiaiiouH ; 
secondly, if the bigger corpoiations did not fake out third party insuninee policies, 
then the premium for the ofiiers, who did lake out sucli ‘policies, would bo 
correspondingly higher ; thinlly, it wmnld he absurd to lay down a uniform depoHit. 
of one lakh, no matter what the number of vducle.s owned' was. 

Sir M, Miikherjca^ Law Membiug snpjmrted the amendmmit mi bfilialf of the 

Government and pointed out that hucIi a jirovision existed In tho Hill before it 

was sent to the Select Committee. The amend inent was rejected witiumt a tii vision. 

By a Government ^amendment, clause iH requiring all vcliicles to be insured 
against third party risks was altered so as to exempt the paid driver from the 
consequences of contravention of tlio reqairemimt if the driver acted without 

knowledge of tho absenco of an iuBuranco policy. Tho Assembly adjourned at 
this stage. 

ISiI*. SEPTEMBER :-«Fourleon more clauses of tho Bill ware passed 
by the House before the lunch intervaL A mnv clanjio moved by Prof. 
Banerjm was also pasHod. Ifc empowered Provincial Governraonfs, by notification, 
to appoint a person or body of persons, without tho right to adjudicate, to investi- 
gate and report on accidouts involving the death of, or bodily injury to, any porsoii 
arising out of the use of motor vehioies and the extent to which their claims to 
compensation have boon satislled and to advise and assist suoli persons or their 
representatives in representing their claims for compeasation. 

The motion was supported by the Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Demi^ opposing tho clause, appealed to the House to remembar 
that m an already impoverished country it was not advisably to add to the burden 
by a multiplicity of now bodies. Tho House accepted tho now clause by 49 votes 
to So. 

An amusing comparison between honorary and paid magistrates was made by 
Sir Ziauddin in the course of tho debate on a sucoossive series of 
B 
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ments mo¥ed by members of the Congress Nationalist and Muslim League parties 
and by Mr. Ablnl Rashid Chaudhury to reduce the masimiim petiairy previdod 
in Section 111 for minor offences. 

The penalty of Bs. 50 was sought to be reduced successively to fls. 2 and to 
Bs. 5 and finally the House agreed to Sardar Mangal Singh’s ameadraeiit lo fix it 
at Es. 20, 

A cognate provision lor a fine of Rs. 250 for a repetition of the ofiVnce oncouHtcred 
determined opposition from the Congress Nationalist Party^ Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Maitra moving for its deletion. 

Mr, Clow opposed the amendment which was rejected by 75 votes to 20, 

The House later agreed to an official amendment to reduce tin* maximiim of 
Rs. 250 to Rs, 100 on condition that driving without a license was cxoliided from 
the purview of the provision. 

Mr. A. R. Chaudhury persevered in his attempt to reduce the pcnaHit'S in tlio 
interests of the poor bus driver. His amendment to exclude rigorous im()!isourncrit 
from the penalties prescribed in the clause was rejected but lo' (uuuscedcfi in 
reducing the fine for overspeeding from Rs. 200 to Rs. lOO. 

I6lii. SEPTEMBER Two more clauses in the Bill, Clauses 133 and 131, were 
omitted to-day, one by agreement of the House and the other by a ruling 
from the Chair (Mr. Satyamiirti) that it was ultra vires. 

Clause 133 empowered the Central Government fo modify any cf the fdcction 
schedules to the Bill and the Provincial Governments to modify ilui tentli, laying’ 
down driving regulations, 

Mr. J. D. Anderson moved an amendment orapoworing only tlio Provincial 
Government to modify oortain schedules in their application to itself. 

loathe course of the debate on the amendment, reference was made to the 
possibility^ of different provinces changing the schedules in different ways, resulting 
in chaos instead of the uniformity and order that the Bill was Intended to bring 
abour. To overcome this difficulty it was suggested that the Octitral Transport 
Advisory Oouaojl could be utilised to maintain inter-provincial uniformity. 

Before the amendment was voted upon, it was agreed that tlie clause Ite omitted 
from the Bill for the present and a more suitable alternative than that suggested 
by the amendment be brought forward later. The clause was accordingly delotod. 

Clause 134 sought to empower the Central (government to exempt motor vehicles 
belonging to the Defence Department from any of the provisions of tho Bill. 

Mr. B. J. Besai., on a point of order, argued that the clause was ultra vires 
because the Central Government thereby sought to take to itself powers of oxcmptioii 
which rightly belonged to the Provincial Governments. 

SJr Mahomed ZdfruUah^ intervening, contended that on the ouestiou whether a 
particular clause was ultra vires or not, it was not for the dhuir to {bKddo the 
issue, but it was for the House or for the Courts. 

Mr. Batyamurti, who was in the Chair, observed that tho rosponsihillty for 
deciding a point of order of this character roster! on tho Chair atid Im was not 
going to shirk that duty and wait til! it was raised by some litigaut b^fforo a Court 
He than dealt with the merits of tho point of order and uphold it, doolaring that 
the clause was ultra vires and should be deleted from the Bill. 

Before the House jose for the day all the clauses and sohodulos of tho Bill, 
except clause two, which dealt with definitions, and clause 136 wore passed. In the 
course (M the debate two_ amendments were moved by Hir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. 
Burya Kumar Bom to limit the speed of motor cycles, motor oars uud motor cabs. 
In support of the amendments it was argued that a majority of tho road casualties 
were due to the excessive speeds at which such private vehicles were ihdvem 

^ Mr. Z. G. Mitchell^ opposing both the amendments, pointed out that accldenis 
might happen even when vehicles were driven at speeds below forty five or forty 
miles per hour. 

The House rejected both the amendments without a division. Discussion oa 
clahse two had not concluded whou the House adjourned. 


occasion of the third reading' stage of the Motor 
vehicles Bill to-day, Mr. Bhulabhm Desai^ m a brilliant speech, referred to the changes 
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Made, which scotched the sinister efforts to impose uncontrolled domination of the 
railways. He claimed it was a good and hopeful beginning in the co-ordiriatwn of 
motor and railway transport and hoped this would be extended in time to aviation 
and shipping. 

Mr. M, Aney, without misgivings about the measure about to be placea 
on the statute book, had no regrets either about the critical attitute of his 
party towards several of its provisions. Its success would depend, he felt, on 
the spirit in which it will be worked. Nevertheless, he did not conceal ^ liis dis- 
satisfaction with some aspects of the measure, but hoped it might provide a real 
beginning in co-oi dination between the two main forms of transport in the country, 

Mr. Aikman^ on behalf of the European group, whilo not grudging their tribute 
to both Mr. Clow and Mr. Mitchell for their sincerity and devotion to tlie solution 
of a complicated problem, accepted the measure as the best compromise practica- 
ble in the existing circumstances. But he reiterated Iris party’s dislike of clause 
42, which gives, in their opinion, for too much power to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. However, it was a distinct step forwuird towards evolving a highway code. 

Mr. Nimial Chmidar thought the Select Committee was entitled to a consider- 
able amoimt of credit, particularly Mr. K. Santanam, whose invaluable services were 
responsible for many salutary changes in the Bill. 

Mr. Santanam felt both Bir M. N. Mukherjeo and Mr. Ahhil Chandra Dutt 
deserved grateful mention. As regards clause 42, he suggested that its effect raiglri 
be to stimulate the interest of the Provincial Government In problems of transport 
and marketing. 

Mr. Clow was deeply moved by the generous tributes from all parfs of the 
House and modestly transferred them to those who had put in hard 'work for years 
to make a success of this measure. He claimed tho Bill was not the last word on 
the subject, though in some respects it constituted the first word. 

IJnassisteu Emiukation Bili* 

Then camo Sir O. S. Bajpa€s Bill to provont unassisted eraigrafion, wdrich ho 
placed before the House in a bnef but admirably lucid speech, lie showed, with 
the assistance of figures, how tlio stioam of unassisted emigrants, winch had swollen 
in recent years pardicolarly to Malaya and Ceylon had virtually defeated the objc'cts 
of the existing legislation. PJo disowimd any <]esiro to inforforo with intllvidua! 
fieedora, but tlie Madras Government, which was most concerned with tho probhim, 
had eiitiroly agreed that legislativo action was necessary. 

Mr. iV, 0. Ravga^ warmly supporting tho measure, made a downright attack on 
capitalists, whether European or Indian, who did not hesitate to exploit Indian 
labour abroad. 

Mr. F, E. t/ameWj claimiJig personal knowledge of the abuses of unassisted emigra- 
tion, not only suppoited the Bill but added that leading planters in Malaya would 
welcome it. After some witty observations at Mr, Ranga's expense, he Hupported it 
as both desirable and urgent, 

The House was largely influenced by Sir 0, S, Bajpafa assuranoo that the 
measure was intended solely in Indian interests mid adopted the Bill with one 
minor amendment, which tho Ooverument aecopted. The House theii adjourned till 
the 19th. 

CntJEWT to Ammm Biih 

SEPI EMBER E, if. Maorweil^f Home Member, introduced to*diy a 

new measure for the prevention of cruelty to animals, designed cirieliy to deal with 
Phooka but impioved m several other particulars He pointed out the changes made 
by the Select Committee, none of which touched the principles of the Bill but 
seemed to meet the demands of enlightened opinlom The old Act had exempted all 
religious sacrifices, but tho power of exemption was proposed to be conferred on 
Provincial Governments for application in local areas. 

Mr. MUkr^ on behalf of the European Group, expressed the hope that tho 
measure would prevent the unspeakable tortures IbIIicM on animals under the cover 
of religious rites and what he described as a commercial cniolty in large cities as 
well as the cruelties unfortunately common in India as a result of neglect or 
ignoianoe. 

Both Messrs. Lalchani jEmalrai and Manga feared harassment at the 
hands of the poMoo and wanted the prevention of cruelty to the villager in the 
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name of more stringent proTisions. The latter also pleadc’d for tlie stoppage of 
animal fights in villages, accompanied by orgies of gambling and cirijilcing. Mr, 
Bojoria drew a vivid picture of the heartlessness of milkmen in Calcutta butchering 
new-born calves and the practice of flaying cattle alive. 

During detailed discussion on the provisions, the Rouse had tlio interesting 
spectacle of Messrs. Bajoria and Aney vigoiously objecting to any aDiinais 
Wng destroyed even as a means of putting an end to tlieir miseri(‘s on the ground 
of sentiment and the supremo value attached to the doctrines of Ahtwsa. But after 
Mr. Maxwell had pronounced the humanitarian view of the matter, the House 
divided and the Government’s view seemed to prevail by a lieavy majority. Tfie 
Congress Party had evidently given freedom of vote to its rnem’lMus : for, while 
most of them went into the (jovernment lobby, some conscientious ohjoctois votod 
against the provision. 

2O1I11. SEPTEMBER The Bill went through with the blessifigs of Mrs. 
Suhharoyan and Mr. Aney to-day both of whom laid stress mi the* necessity f'U’ 
the strict enforcement of the moasiirm The former addel in tho course of her 
much applauded speech that voluntary effort must coutiiiue to do educative propaganda. 

Children’s Employment Bill 

Sir Mahomed ZaftuUaMs Bill to piohibit emplfivment of (diildivn under fifteen in 
docks, quays, wharves or transport lock only forty mirmti'S for all stages, its 
necessity being generally recognised. Mr. Z'afar Ali described it as a halting 
and lame measure and wanted some provision for the odinjation and feeding of those 
children who would be thrown out of employment. Mr. N, G, Ranqa^ who had 
failed earlier to introduce a provision for tho spread -over of working hours for 
children into the Bill, suggested an amendment of the Factories Act for tho same 
purpose. 

Employers’ Luhility Bill 

Sit Mahomed Zafrullah's Employers’ Liability Bill took even less time. Mr. 
Banga again made an effort to "broaden tho scope of the measure by domandlng 
that employers’ legal obligations should apply oven in cases of workmen entering 
into definite undertakings to the contrary, but Sir Zafnillah would not go so far 
and resisted the proposed change. 

Aircraft Act Amend. Bill 

Sir G. 8 , Bajpai^s mcasuro to amend the Aircraft Act to f3nabIo prooautioiis 
being taken against the spread of epidemics had an unovontfiil passage, except for 
certain amendments which Mr. K. Sanatanam suggested and Bir Girija had no 
difficulty in accepting. 

Tea Cess Amend. Bill 

The Bill for amending the Tea Coss Act to includo a represenfativo for Travail- 
core on. the Tea Maiket Expansion Board gave Assam \s ropresontafivos an (Oppor- 
tunity to raise the question of the proper control of largo sums of money placed at. 
the disposal of the Board and one hoard lurid stories of tho methods of certain 
Superintendents, but the House was not disposed to obstrind” any buKiness and 
allowed it to go through. 

Next came Dr. Deshinukli" $ Bill for divorce among Hindu women, which was 
merely introduced. 

Muslim Women’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. Kazmi had the satisfaction of seeing his Bill referred to a Bolocfe Committee, 
but only after Messrs. Awy and Saiyamurti had made it chfar ilmt fairly drastic 
alterations would be necessary if the Jdousc were to give its approval at a later 
stage to tho Bill Mr, Aney made no secret of his strong dislike for tho prcivision 
referring to apostasy and though the motion for Bclect Committee was ultimately 
adopted, there vras no doubt that the measure will be altered bevond recognition whm 
it comes up again before the House. 

The House then adjourned till the 10th. November at Delhi to take m tho 
Income-tax .Bill 
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Special Session —New Delhi — Nov. to 12th. Dec* 1938 

Public Accounts Committee Eepoet 

The special session of tlie Assembly opened at New Delhi on the lOlli, November 
1938 with a brief sitting which ended by lunch time. Sir Ahdur Rahim presided. 

After questions, the President announced that Mr. T. S. ChettiaPs two 

adjournment motions relating to the Chattield Committee had been disallowed by the 
Governor-General. He ruled of order Mr. Badri Dutt Pande's adjournment motion 
to discuss the “late running” of trains and the number of accidents on the E, L 
Railway. 

When Sir James Grigg's motion that reports of the Public Accounts Committee 
for 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 be taken into consideration was moved, Mr. 
Satgamurthi pointed out that the volumes of evidence relating to 1936*37 had not yet 
been made available to members, but that he understood they might be available _to 
members by the beginning of December. "Without the volumes of evidence the dis- 
cussion in the House could not be sufficiently full or informed and he thcrefoie 
suggested that the debate on the motion be postponed to a later sitting in December. 
He was optimistic enough to believe that the discussion on the Income-tax Bill 
would be completed by December 4 or 5, a day or two would be available for the 
debate on the Public Accounts Committee’s reports. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed expressed disiigrcement, but the House agreed to post- 
ponement. The House then rapidly dealt with Sir James Grigg’s demands for excess 
giants under various heads aggregating nearly to Rs. 2 cioies. The House adjourned 
till the 14th. 


Kemal Pasha’s Death 

NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a condolence motion on Remal 
Pasha’s death and adjourned as a mark of respect. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai initiated the 
condolence motion and Sir N. N. Sircar did not raise any objection, so that all that 
was transacted today was the answering of questions. 

Municipal Fuanchisb in Aimee and Merwara 

iStla. NOVEMBER i—Tho Bill to lower the educational qualification for 

Municipal franchise in Ajmer-Merwara, brought by Sir G, S, Majpai^ occupied 
most of the sitting of the Assembly today. 

Sir 0. S. Bajpai explained that the Bill sought to low'er the qualification 
from the possession of a cortificato as of a graduate to the passing of the 

upper primal y (fourth standaid) examination or any other examination prcvscribed 
by a rule i'u this behalf as at least equivalent to that examination. This 

together with a reduction in the proprietory and income qiialifioaiions would 

result in increasing the electorate from about 7,(X0 to about 30,000 voters. 

This change, he pointed out, was not immutable, but would lead to a farther 
broadening of the basis of franchise before long. An immediate adoption of 

literacy qualification, however, would be difficult for the principal reason that 
it involved individual examination of tho elector, for which there was at 

present no administrative machinery. The possession of the upper primary 

certificate would be a simple and an automatic test, 

Phooea Bill fassrd 

Earlier Iho Fliooka Bill and tho Bill relating to the admission of children 

in certain employments, as amended by the Council of Btate, was assented to. 

Proteotion of Inventions and Desions 

The Houso noxfc referred to a select committee, the Ml! further to amend 
the law relating to the protection of invontions and designs. 

Moving roferoQce to a select oommitteo, Sir Muhammad referred to the 

principal object of the Bill which, he said, was to put a stop to the 

import of goods mado or produced outside India with a design in which 

copyright existed under the Patents and Designs Act, 1911, unless tho application 
of such a design had been made with lioenoe or the written consent of the 
registered proprietor of the design. 
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After a brief reply from Sir Miihammau, tho IJouso without division 
referred tlie Bill to a select committee. 

Taxation of Eailway Property 

Sir Thomas Stewart next moved that tho Bill to regiilalo the extent ^ to 
which railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an authority 
within a province be circulated for the purpose of olicitiog opinion thereon. 

Mr. K. Santhanam moving an amendinent tliar the Bill be circulated till Oct. 1, 
1939, pointed out that sufficient time should be given to the provincial (hjveriimf)iits 
and other authorities to consider the matter before giving their opinions. Messrs. 
Aney, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and Sir Muhammad Ziauddin were opposed to tlif} 
Bill and wanted that the motion for circulation should be tin own out. 

Sir Thomas Stewart^ replying, made it clear that tho Bill involved no new 
assumption of power by the Government It merely restored to the Goviuiiineiit 
the power enjoyed by thorn until the new Act came into force on April 
1937. He suspected that most of tho opposition to tho Bill arose from 
the fact that in certain parts of it tho word ^Federar occurred. But lui 
assured the House that there was nothing sinisfor in it. Rt*gardiag the fixing 

of the date upto which the Bill should bo circulaiod, ho pointed out that 

it was not the usual practice to fix such a date. 

The House divided on Sir Thomas Slowart’s motion and rojocfoil it by 
63 votes to 41, the Muslim League party voting with tho Congress against 
the motion. Tho House thou adjourned, 

Income-Tax Bill Debatk 

NOVEMBER Two notable speeches marked the opening day’s procoodiugs 
of the first stage of the debate on tho Inoome-Tajc Bill today. The hon. Sir Janm Qrig(i'n 
speech, though brief, was full of humour, while Mr. Bhulabhai Desafs was a lucid 
and masterly exposition ol tho intricacies of the measure. 

The Finance Member gratefully acknowledged the absence of any jarring 
or illtempered note during tho proceedings of the Select Oommittoe and paia 

a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabnai Besafs skill, energy and knowledge and 
sweet reasonableness. The Bill, as it had emerged from tho Select Com- 
mittee, had not undergone transformation on any fundaraontil point and ho 

described the changes as changes which stiffened the law against tax- 
dodgers while it softened the rigours of the law with regard to tho honest tax- 
payer. Five-sixths of India’s income- taxpayers would bo afforded relief under the 

Bill, especially those whoso earnings were under Rs. 8,000. Referring to the Con- 
gress High Command’s disapproval of Section 49 dealing with double incomo-lax 
relief, Sir James Grigg estimated that the ultimate net loss to India would only 
amount to Bs. 60 lakhs and no,t Rs. 130 lakhs as stated by Sardar Patel, His dfderice 
was that even now British companies pay more than Indian companies and with tho 
repeal of tho Section and the termination of reciprocal arrangomfuits, tlujy wmdd pay 
7 and three-fourth annas against 3 and a half annas paid by Indian companies. Bik 
even those Es. 60 lakhs could ho moie or less saved if Section 4 ware 
passed and the exemption from taxation of pay of officers on leave was 

concelled. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s reply, which occupied two and a half hours, was 
acknowledged on all sides to be his Oncst performance since ho entcu’od tlio ifoiise 
and showed a oompleto grasp of tho suG’ect. Mr. Dosai wonderod whether Bir 
James Grigg’s responsiveness was duo to tho mellowing effects of ago am! tho now 
circumstances or tho realisation that tho Government had b( 30 n unfriendly too long. 
But he refused to be led away by tho Finance Member’s fiica on behalf of poor 
India. If one could legitimately make an Euglislman pay more, why not take it, 
he asked. ' Section 4 as it stood implied that every Indian should pay, while non- 
Indians need Nor could ho unaorstand tho spacious argument about Btictlcm 53 
justifying the additional burden on the rich Imliau taxpayer so as to afford relief to 
the Englishman. An exira croro, he Mt, would 'make considerablo differenoo to tho 
iiatiou-building departments. He characterised the arrangemont devised under the 
Bill for giving relial to double-tax payers m unjust and atrocious. Mr, Desai re- 
ceived a great ovation at the end ol his brilliant speech, 
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nik NO¥EMBER Mr. Lalchand Navalrai dealt maiDly with Claase 4, 
represeatiog the strong feelings of merchants on the subject of taxation of incomes 
earned abroad. Dr, Dalal^ who saw nothing wrong in the measure, rose almost to 
lyrical heights in commending it to the House, 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Ohetty condemned the Bill and, by implication, 
almost every one who had paiticipated in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 
He considered it strange that while a less represe ntative House had rejected a 
similar measure six years ago, this House should bless it even in a qualified manner. 
The temptation of moreasiag the resources of the Provincial Governments, he 
thought, had misled some even among his colleagues. If Sir James Grigg was 
sincere in that intention why did he not, he ashed, tap every source, whether Indian 
or British, for after all India wanted a fair field and no favour ? He twitted the 
Finance Member with great knowledge of tax-dodging which in England had been 
practised as a fine art, whereas evasion in this country was comparatively trivial. 
Mr. Clietty objected to the provision for taxing incomes earned by traders out- 
side India, for the Government of India had done nothing lor them. He instanced 
the case of Indian trading interests in Burma. The House then adjourned till the 21st 


2!si MO¥EMBER s—The Leader of the European Group, Mr. Aikman. and 
an important unattached member, Sir Cowasji Jehajigir, spoke on the Bill to-day, 
the third day of the genera! debate on the Bill. Sir Oowasje Jehangir dealt in 
the main with Clause 4, 5, 17 and 53 and expressed that Clause Four and Five 
made a revolutionary change in the system of taxation in the country. 

Mr, on behalf of the European Group, drew cheers from the Opposi- 

tion benches for his observation that the income-tax officials betrayed an attitude 
of permanent hostility towards the assessoes but otherwise he seemed disposed 
to support the Bill 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir, armed with quotations from a debate on a similar Bill 
seven years ago, twitted the European Group with having altered their point of 
view because on the previous occasion they had joined the rest of t!u 3 House in 
opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa raised several laughs as lie r*f>inted out the practical difficul- 
ties of the humbler tax-prayer. He appealed to the Finance Member to show some 
consideration for the joint family system. He declared in a way of sarcasm that it 
was not a financial Bill but a moral Bill— to raise the morality of the Indians. The 
Bill seemed to him to bo an amendment to criminal law rather fhari income tax law 


22n«l. NOVEMBER The pro-lunch sitting of the Asst 3 mbly to-dav, the fourth 
day of the general debate on the Bill, was notable for a racy and ihrusffu! speech by 
Sir II P. Modg, who, with a series of quips and sallies kept the House in boisterous 
good humour. Income-tax payers, he said, could be divided into three categories, the 
dishonest, the 'not quite’ 'houest, and fools. (Laughter). Fools were those who declared 
their full income and paid up without a murmur. (Renewed laughter). The Bill was 
calculated to sharpen the wits of the di.shonest and worsen the lot of the iiouost. It 
was based on a reversal of the well-known priaaiple of jurisprudence and seemed to 
assume that it is better that a hundred innocent men should be condomned than that 
one guilty man should escape. 


Mr. Oadgii agreed that all those with taxable incomes must pay up what was 
expected under thm Bill because he felt it to be ono of the obligatiom attendant on 
citizenship. The 'Bill, he admitted, was brought with a view to perfect the machinery 
for collecting income-tax. He was also ■ in agreement with the clause for taxing 
foreign incomes but he was strongly opposed to tho provision distinguishing between 
domiciles and non-dommiies. Ho wanted Double lax Eeliof to be clefeted, on tho 
pound that needs of the State transcended all contracts. He asked in this lonmciim 
how many countries had entered into such reciprocal agreements. 

Pundit K, K. Malaviva brought to tho notice of the House that the Bill com- 
pletely overlooked an important aspect found in the English Law, namely, taxing of 
surplus income or^m other words rnooma over and above what 'was neoemry for the 
essential comforts of the assess^ In England, he pointed out, one fifth of the income 
not exceeding was not taxable* , Over and above this, there were the married 
min 8 allowance, the single man’s allowance, for children and for dependents. These 
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allowances, therefore, mitigate the incidonoe of taxation in England lieipe*! in raising 
the standard of living and provided for the hotter inairitenaiict) and education of 
childrea He had not concluded when tho House adjournod. 

23rd. NOVEMBER Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Nauman spoke lo-flay doaliog with 
the Bill exhaustively. The former, in a racy speech, kcj)t the House interested, wliile 
Mr. Nauman made it clear that both on clause 4 and o?i the provision for double 
income-tax relief the Muslim members shared the views of tho Congress Party, 
Towards the end of the day, Mr. S, P. Ghajnbers lucidly explained tlio many points 
on which doubts had been expressed iu the course of ilie debates. 

Dr. G. F. Deshmukk^^ in the course of a vigorous criticism of certain foafiires 
of the Bill, said the main provisions in it could be dufiiuH as follows : “to rolievH 
tho poor inoome-tax payer at the expense of the rich income-tax payer; to 
use the revenue realised to help tho Provinces ; to_ assume that Iridtaris 
want relief from taxation only as against tlieir richer brethren and not 
as against tho foreigner ; to assume also that every Indian has the right to 
be harassed.” But what, ho asked, wms the real distmso to In) treated ? It was 
the drain caused by pensions, intorest-free securities and debentures, dmiblo in- 
come-tax relief and so on. Ami nothing was being done to deal with this drain. 
What right did the Government of India have to cast covetous oyi*s on tho foreign 
income of Indians Had the Government done anytiiing to help them in the 
earning of this income ? Had they given such help as the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment had, for instance, given to its nationals tiading abroad in the shape of 
export credit or other methods V Referring to tax-dodging, Dr, Dcslirmikh asked 
if it was a vice only of fiidiaiivS, Was it not prevalent in England. He read an 
extract from The Daily Herald of London which, he said, showed that oven in 
the present anxious limes lor England some Je20 or .-bdO million wore being lost 
to the treasury owing to tax-doging. And Indians who owed nothing to their 
Government had greater justification to dodge taxes than luglishmen whom 
their Government helped in ail possible ways. The Finance Member had m riglit 
to stand in the House and moralise about tax-dodging. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 2Gth, 

26tK. NOVEMBER The Assembly rose to-day with tho Bafisfaciion of having 
finished the general debate on the Income Tax Bill. Among the notable Hpoeches 
were those of Mr, Hoosoinbbai Lalljee, Messrs. M. H. Aooy, and N. M. JosAii ami 
finally that of Sir James Grigg. 

Mr. Lalljee felt he could not be a party to invidious distinctions being made 
against Indian businessmen. His main grievance was that tho unfortunate Indian 
trader abroad, for whom the Government of India does nothing, should bo 
OB principle to got money anyhow. 

Mr. M, D. Aney paid a groat tribute to Mr. Bhulabhai Dosaihi marvidlous Sfieecli, 
his unrivalled graS{) of ^ the principles of income-tax, but could not detect the 
impress of his jiarsonality on the Bill. He fedt the need for considerable caution 
in approaching tho Finance Member, even when ho seemed amiable. 

Sir A. Qhuznam caused much embaras.smonl to the Muslim League party by liia 
opposition to clause 4, urging that taxation on the accrual basis would crush Indian 
business abroad. 

Mr. JosU deplored tliat tho definition of dividend would oouble convorsioii of 
profits into capital, thus cheating labour of its legitimate due. As for ilio rest 
he supported the Bill as regards clause 4 oii the ground that those who could 
should pay. Ho thought that previous exemptions givon by iho (iovornmeiit 
of India savoured of nepotism, particuiarly pensions and leave salaries. He soomod to 
be uncomnromisiDg about graiitiug pnvil0ge.s to Britishers who, ho thought, .simuld 
pay for them. 

Sir James Qrigg confined himself to clauses 4 and 53. He thought several 
speakers ' bad regarded tax-dodging almost m praiseworthy, forgetting that the 
increased revenues will go to tho provinces. Tho cases harsh treatment by 
incoma-tax officials seemed to him to be extra-ordinarily few, ooasidering theiV 
very difficult task and the definition of a poor assosHoo arising out of the debate 
was a man with at least twenty thousand per year* He oateroa into m elaborate 
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Tlie lion. Sir James Qrigg explained the purpose of the proposal and said the 
function of these Commissioners would be mainly to co-ordinate ; they would not 
deal with ordinary cases but with cases of a special kind, such as tliose relating 
to insurance or suspected fraud or assessment of concerns whose operations extended 
to more than one circle. 

Mr. M, S. Aney wanted to know if non-Indians or more experts from abroad 
would be appointed to these Central posts. 

Sir James said that no assurance could be given on the first point because in 
the Income-Tax Department, there were at present Indian as well as non-Indian 
officers who might be appointed ; but as regards the second part of the query, he 
was near enough to letirement from India to desire a quiet time for the rest of 
his term. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamurti’s questions, Sir James gave the assurance that the 
three Commissioners of this type, agreed to by the Select Committee, would be the 
maximum number, that at present there was no intention to appoint all the three at 
once, that the appointments would not be made in advance of the need and that 
when appointed, they would not be permitted to ‘‘grab” oases in order to justify 
their existence. 

Mr, Navalrai's amendment was rejected and the Clause, with a few verbal 
changes, was passed. 

The provision in Clause 7 to tax salaries due, instead of salaries actually paid, 
met with strenuous opposition. Prof. Banerjee^ moving its omission, said that it 
would have a harassing effect on poor persons and declared that it ran counter to 
the principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. 8. P, Chambers^ Income-Tax Expert, said that the provision was intended 
to stop the loopholes of evasion. In one circle alone, as he had already mentioned, 
he had found 400 oases of persons not taking their salaries in order to escape 
taxation. As for cases of genuine hardship, in which salaries were not paid, either 
because the employers went bankrupt or raised an objection, instructions would be 
issued to see that these were dealt with leniently. No specilio provision need bo 
made for this purpose. 

Mr. If, 8. Aney considered this an anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things. 
The House could not remain content with the assurance given ty Mr. Chambers 
that cases of employees, who never received their salaries, would be treated laniontly. 
In case of non-receipt of salary, the question would arise whether it was, or was 
not an attempt at an evasion of tax. It was no good leaving the decision on that 
point to each administrative officer as he choose. 

Mr. JC Santanam pointed out that the question was whether the tax "was 
payable and where cases of hardship of the kind under discussion had arisen, the 

liability for payment should be that of the employer in cases whoro the tax was 

deducted at the source. He would move an amendment to this effect later. Prof. 

Banerji’s amendment was lost 

Clause Eight of the Bill provided the first division on the Income-Tax Amond« 
ment Bill. The House rejected by 58 votes to 45 Mr. ilf. S, Anmithasciyanam 
lyengaPa amendment, whereby an attemjtt was made to remove what Mr. Iyengar 
considered to be hardships that would arise in the form of doublo-taxation when, 
under this Clause, tax would be levied on loans or advances on the security of 
salary that would be due in the future. 

Mr. Chambers^ opposing the amendment, explained that the amondmont was not 
necessary as the hardship contemplated by tlie mover would not occur in view of 

Bcction 60 (2) of tho lot, which provided for relief in tho event of such contingencies. 

The House next accepted, by 7% votes to 32, Mr. SaiUa^mm's amendment by 
which it was provided that in cases where salary was deductable at tho source, the 
assessee should not be called upon to pay the tax lilmsoll to tho extent deducted, 
unless he received the salary without such deduction. 

The House also accepted without a division Mr. Sankmanfs amoiidment, wliioli 
sought td provide that m case of unrecognised provident fiuidvS, tax would only be 
levied on such amount to the extent to which it did not consist of the coatribuMoa 
by the assesseo or the Interest on such contribution by the assossee. 

Clause 8 as amended was passed. A detailed discusBion followed on an amend- 
ment to the next clause, moved by Lala Shamial^ suggesting that any te paid to 
any municipality, cantonment board or any local board, should be exempted in 
computing inoomos from property for purposes of Inoome-Tax, 
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^ The main argament in favour of the amendment: advanced by tlio speakers, 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir Cowasji Jehaogir, and Bir 
Abaaliah Harooo, was that the net income of the property owner and not his gioss 
income should ho taken into account in taxing him. 

James Origg and Mr. Ghambers pointed out that the amendmont would 
reduce^the tax on property owners. Sir James argued that the amendment would 
result in a reduction in revenue to the extent of fourteen or fifteen lakhs. If the 
House went on making small changes here and there and giving Christmas presents 
all round, nothing would he left of the Bill. 

^ In reply to questions, Sir James stated that exemptions were at pre.sont allowed 
m respect of municipal and other taxes paid by the occupier and if there was any 
doubt or lack of uniformity in this matter in parts of India, he undertook to Issiia 
instructions, making it clear that these deductions shall be made. 

Lala Shamlal withdrew his amendment. Clause 9 had not yet been disposed of 
when the House adjourned. ^ 


Isl. DECEMBER : Mr. T. S. Avindshilirigaiii ChetUur moved an amondmont to-day 
to exempt frem taxation any expenditure (not being in the nature of caiiitai exiiondi- 
tiire) made definitely for the benefit of the employees or the depeudent.s of' those 
employees. Mr. Chottiar explained that as the law was at present intornreiod, only 
sums spent by employers on a hospital or a school intended solely for th 5 benefit 
of employees or thoir children were exempted but not sums contributed by employers 
to institutions to which the public generally had access. 

1 mstnietiqns had already been issued that 

Income-tax Omceis should adopt a more liberal iiitorprctation in allowing oxomption 
for welfare exiienditure. But to oxtond the benefit of such oxomption, as the aK- 
meat sought to do, to expenditure on the employees’ dependents would bo to oxtead 
the exemption to uuappreved funds and to contributions made to cucli funds* I’o 
that he could not agree. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Tho muse rejocted without division a lengthy amendment by Mr. Rami Vcnhala- 
chalam CheiU intended to restrict the power given under the' Bill to tho Incorm^-Xax 
Officer to estimate bad or doubtful debtL nioornc xax 

Clauses 10, 11 and 12 were passed with minor ameaclmonts. Bming the consi- 

/Wc wanted it to be amimded so as to 

tnn w surgical equipment among the items f.r whiidi alio waucos 

would be made when assessment was made in rospocl of profifs from buKhiuss The 
House accepted xMr. Paride’s amendmonl. * hubmes... iiio 

technical charactor of the debate was briglitcnod towaids the cud of 
the days sittmg when the lion. Btr AT. M Sircar made one of his rare jiiiorvonfious 
with a sparkmgly humorous ^ speech. Ilo spoko on Mr, H. K, Bom’s amoiidmont 
suggesting a series of deductions in the taxable income of tlm asisessco. Mr Horn 
referred to the practice in the United Kingdom and Atnmioa 

Bof to madf dopeiidents etc., and asked why similar allowances sliouid 

thaf h supported tho amendment and pleaded 

mat, in laimess, an allowanco should bo made in the case, for losbiiioa of a married 

person with aa mcomo.. The domands on the two olassos o£ poreonsNwra 

The hon Sir flw “'“f proper aoooant 

a-ainst the amLdZn? or order could have been urged 

against me amenamont, lurstly, it sought to vary a tax in which the Pmvtnees 

were interested and, secondly, \t was not appropriate to a Bill which did not seek 

the ^inS^Bilf ‘‘whan araendment would _ bo more approiiriat^to 

nronosXifthS Rilf^ rra L considered m relation to the scale of taxes 

raeS“safiKffi?iflJ*f Jy 93 votes to If Mr. Som’s amend- 

..Id .ll.wi to, oS?« »a" iST fo' 

m%7siss‘ s r oi'S s vft’ 

opposed ft! ^ ^ supported the amendment while Mr. 3huiabhal PswS 
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The Honso, after lunch, pssed clause 16 and took up consideration of the ®‘trust” 
clause. Sir Coivasji Jelumgir moved that the provision hy which income arising to 
any person by virtue of a settlement or disposition, revocaiile or irrevocable, from 
assets remaining the property of the settlor or ^disposer waruld bo deemed to be the 
Income of Ihe settler or diSf»oser. Sir Cowasji believed that trusts, unlike in England, 
Ie this country were not made for evading taxatiou. fie also refen ed to the amend- 
ment to the Income Tax Act made in 1937 in this respect and pointed out that the 
1937 amendment which was expected to yield about HO lakhs did in fact only yield 
about 2 lakhs. This, he said, would show that theie was really very litilo that 
could be got from this source. Mr. Chambers opposing the amendment stated the 
intentions behind the present provision. 

DENUNorAHON OF Anti-Tndian Memomal 

He had not concluded when the House took up consideration of the adjoiirnmeiit 
motion tabled by Sj. Shri Piakasli to discuss. 

Sj, Sri Prakasa^ in moving the adjournmont mol ion, censured the Government 
for associating themselves through the Uomraander-in-Chief with a memorial bearing 
an inscription in which Indians who fought against them have been described as 
“mutineers”. Sj. Sri Prakash’s si^eeoh was the most impressive of the day and the 
motion was passed without a division. 

“Would my honourable friends”, said Rj. Rii Prakasa, “want mo to raise a 
memorial at the iChiini Darnassa (in Delhi) wliero tradirion says hundreds of my 
people were shot at the cannons’ mouth from day to day and about which it is said 
when the valiant Genera! found one day only 99 were available he added his own 
Khansama so that the quota of hundred might bo made up V” 

“I have no objection to memorials being raised to the fallen gallant and brave 
men on either side”, said Mr. Sri Prakasa. “If the raernoria! was sacred to the 
memory of the brave men who fought and died there in 1858 instead of lamentation 
we will have remembrance and instead of pity, praise. If such woie the languago 
of the memorial I would have no objection but when one side is referred to as 
mutineers and as enemies and praise for gallantry is only reserved for one side then 
I have my objections, IPs not only the victors who are brave, the vanquished may 
be braver”. 

The Income-Tax Amend. Bile ( Contd. ) 

Sfch. DECEMBER :—After a debate lasting for nearly 2 hours to-day» the Govern- 
ment accepted the Congress amendment the trust clause (clause 17) moved by 
Mr. Santhanam on Friday. 

The amendment sought to provide that the clause, which proposes to tax certain 
classes of trusts shall not apply^ to any income arising to any person by virtue of a 
settlement or disposition which was not recoverable for a period exceeding 0 years 
or daring the lifetime of the person and from which income the settler or disposer 
derives no direct or indirect benefit. 

After Mr. Chambers had concluded his speech on tho trust clause wdiich ho 
began on Friday ovoning, Mr. H. H. Datta^ Deputy President, sunported the amend- 
ment as the lesser evil in view of the fact that the amenamont to delete the 
clause was not moved. 

Mr. 2V. 6h Chunder (Congress), supporting tho amendment declared, that Mr. 
Chambers to opposing tho Bill was going from one argument of despair to another. 
He said that none of tho reported oases on the subject of Walcfs In High Courts 
would lend support to the position enunciated by Mr. Chambers, 

Mr. Bulahhai Demi explained that fho proposed amendment did cover the aspect 
raised fey Mr. Jinnah but in order to clarify it ho suggested iliat tho words “but 
that the settler shall bo liable to be assessed on the said income as and when tho 
power to revoke arises to him,” be added at the end of the proposed proviso. 

Sir James Origgt while aoceptinp tho amendment, felt that the amondnaent would 
leave loopholes for evasion and said that ho would reserve tho right to xemedy the 
loopholes that might be discovered in the clause with tho proposed amondmeni 

An interesting situation developed In tho afternoon, m which tho mover and 
supporters remained neutral on their own amendment and allowed it to suffer a 
heavy defeat. Mr. Sriprakma (Congress) moved an amendmont the effect of which 
would be to impose m obligation on banks and money-lenders to fiTOish returns 
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yearly to the income-tax authorities of all clients who received interest up to Rs, 200 
a year instead of Rs. 1,000 as at present. Mr. Sriprahasa characterised the new 
reqiiiiement as an inquisitorial one and said that if the authorities suspected L'aud 
and wanted to avoid it, it was up to them to do the work themselves mstaad of 
burdening the Wnks and moneylenders with it. ^ i i 

Sir James Qrigg said the provision was intended to avoid badgering or mdiviatml 
assessee. Nor was the work involved very great or of a high^order. ^ The clerks, who 
would prepaie the lists were not going to be paid large salaries, Sir James said, lie 
realised however there was a great deal of feeling about this question and Oovernment 
would, therefore, content themselves with a limit of Rs. 400 instead of Rs 300. 

Swami Ve?tJcatachalam Chetty made a spirited reply to Sir James and said what 
Sir Horn! Mody had suggested was that in order to furnish the yearly list that 
the Bill wanted one bank alone with which be was connected would have to go 
through 70,000 entries in order to find out which of the customers were paid an 
interest of Rs. 200. Surely, the Finance Member did not mean to say that bank 
could not have 70,000 customers {cheers). Was there a provision paraile! to this in 
any other country in the woiid ? he asked. Was it the intention to treat Indians 
as a species of criminal tribes ? Why should this rule be made in India alone V 

Mr. M> S, Aneg developed this point further and asked whether tho department 
could furnish figures to the house showing what revenue had been obtained by the 
depaitment with the help of the present rule which would otherwise have gone 
unpaid. Without those figures the Hoiiso could never arrive at a correct estimate of 
the justification for tho change now sought to be made. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa at this stage asked leave to withdraw his amondmoni Leave was 
refused and tho amendment wms put to vote and rojecied by 41 votes to 10 The 
Congress party including tho mover and the European group remained neutral, 
while the Congress Nationalists voted for the amendment and a lew members of the 
MuvSlim League Party divided their votes between the two sides# 

The House, thereafter, agreed to clause 21 with tho amount fixed at Rs. 400 
Instead of Rs. 200 fixed in the original Bill. 

Clause 22 was next passed and tho Houso took up consideration of clause 
dealing with compulsory returns mado by asRessoes after a general notice has been 
issued by the income-tax-ofilcor, 

3fr, Lalchand Navalral moved for the deletion of the provision for compulsory 
returns. Ho asserted that this would cause vary great iiicmivfjnieuco and hardship to 
the assesses* while tho income-tax officers would he rclioviHi of their nisponKibility 
which they have been discharging so far. Fcopio !u India, ho pointed out, were not 
so educated as in England. Tho concession mado by the Hehiot Committoo, ho felt* 
was not enough. It would not do to merely provide for the exemption for penalties 
of tliose who have incomes up to Es. 3,500 per annum only. 

Consideration of clause 23 was not over when tho President adjournod the 
House. 

Aoreewent on CnANOEH w Bidl 

Embodying the agreomont referred to by the Finance Ifembor in the Assembly 
between the Congress Party, the Muslim League Party and the Covernmont, six 
amendments have been tablod by Mr. J. F. Sboohy and Mr. 6. P. Chambors to Olausos 
4 5 and 49 of the Income-Tax Bill 

The first amendment seeks to amend tho proviso to Clause 4 (A) ia the faliowiiig 
manner : 

“Provided further that in tho case of a person not ordinarily resident in British 
India, income, profits and gains which accrue or arise to him without British 
India shall not be so ineludod (in assessment) unlesB they are derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession or vocation sot up in British India or unless 
they are brought into or received In British India by him during such year ” 

The second amendment proposes to add tho following proviso to tho same Olatise : 
^Trovkled further that If any year the amount of inoorao accruing or arising with- 
out British India oxceods the amount brought Into British India in that year there 
shall not be included in tlio assossraenfc of the income of that year so much of 
such excess as does not exceed Es. 4#00.” 

The following amendment Is to Clausa 5 of the Bill s 

“A Company js roBidont in British India In any year, (A) If the oontrol and 
management of its affairs is suitable wholly In British Mia in that 
^ !!? arising in British India in that year exoeeda its Mome ,arMag ' ifilhut 
British India In that ' > ’ ' ' . , ^ ‘ ‘ , ' ' 
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In the same Clause, the following farther amendment is to be made : 

“For the purposes of Ihis Act, (A) an inf]i?idiiai is ‘not ordinarily residonf in 
British India in any year if he has not been resident in British India in any years 
preceding that year or if he has not during the seven years proceeding that year 

been in British India for a period of or for periods amounting in all to more than 

two years ; (B) a Hindu undivided family is deemed to be ordinarily resident in 
British India, if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India ! (0) a company, 
firm or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India if it is 
resident in British India”. 

Clause 49 is sought to be amended of the following provisio ; 

“Provided faither that whore an assessee has been assessed in respect of income 
arising outside British India in a country the laws of which prohibit or restrict 
the remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat 

the assessee as in default in respect of that part of the tax which is due in respect 

of that amount of his income which, by reason of such prohibition or restriction, 
cannot be brought into British India, and shall continiio to treat the assessee as not 
in default in respect of such part of the tax untill the prohibition or restriction is 
removed. 

“Explanation : For the purpose of this section income shall bo deemed tojiavo 
been brought into British India if it has boon utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actually incurred by the assessee without 
British India or if the ' income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
Biitish India in any form.” 

The following new section numbered Clause 49 (D) is added : 

“When income-tax is payable in respect of any income arising^ without British 
India in a country the laws of which do not provide for any relief in respect of 
income-tax charged in British India, the amount of tax shall be reduced by one- 
half or by an amount equal to one-half of the income-tax payable in that country 
in respect of that income, whichever is tho loss.” 

6th. DECEMBER The power given to income-tax officers to exempt certain 
assessees from submitting returns of income under Section 2^ of the Act and to 
presume that certain returns made are “incorrect and incomplete” was strongly 
criticised in the course of discussion on Clause 24. Mr, Lalchand Namlrai and 
Pandit K, K, Malaviya moved amendments for the deletion of tho words giving 
this power to the income-tax officers. 

Mr. Chamhers admitted that the language of the clause was liable to be mis- 
terfireted. Ho undertook to mako suitable amendments in the Upper House in 
the light of the criticisms made here. The amendment wore thereafter withdrawn. 

What constituted a separation of a joint Hindu family and whether the Income- 
Tax Officer should have the discretion to decide whether separation had taken 
place were questions which led to a lively discussion during the debate on Clause 30. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment by which he sought to remove ^ what^ ho 
considered to bo the harassment that was caused to members of^ joint flindii 
families under Boetion 25 (A) of tho Income-Tax Act, according to winch 
the Income-Tax Officers was empowered to satisfy himself as to the fact that 
a partition had been affected. Mr. Bajoriu wanted the deletion of the portion by 
which the Tucomo-Tax Officer should satisfy Jiimsolf that “a ^separation of the 
members of the family has taken place”' Ho pointed out that this led to Income- 
Tax Officers demanding proof of partition by metes and bounds, thus demanding the 
impossible, especially when such partition by motes and bounds could not 
be affected. 

The hon. Bir M N, Sircar,^ intervening, referred to the law as it stood which 
would be satisfied with an unequivocal declaraiion of tho intoiitioii to separate. Bat 
in practice this declaration was not acted upon and the other “symptoms” of the 
joint iiindu family, such a common worship and tho common fdtehen remained 
un-affocted. It was therefore necessary that the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy 
himself that real separation had taken place, 

Mr. Bhuhhhai Besm,, in vigorously supporting tho amendment, said he was amazed 
at the Law member’s contention. What he asked was meant by separation in resneol 
of property, which it was physically impossible to separate as, for Instancei a share 
oertifloato in a mill ? Was it oontended that a piece of paper should be cut up into 
parts in order to prove that separation had taken place 

The amendment was passed without a division and the House adjourned. 
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7tli. DECEMBER Tli6 peoalty that income-tax authorities are empowered 
under section 28 of the Act to impose if any person failed to furnish an acciirato 
return of his income was to-day reduced by the Assembly. Tlio Bill provided for a 
penalty not exceeding twice the amount of income-tax or super-tax due. Swami 
Venkdtachalam Chetty proposed that it should be equal to the amount due, Bir 
James Grigg suggested one and half times the amount and the House accepted it 

On Mr. Lalckand Navalrai's motion the House agreed to the addition of a 
proviso that the Income-tax Officer shall not impose any penalty under this section (28) 
Without the previous approval of the inspecting assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Sri Prahasa moved an amendment suggesting the provision o! a time limit 
of 30 days, within which the sum of income-tax and penalty demanded by the 

authorities shall be payable. He pointed out that the absence of a time limit would, 

result in assessees being called upon to pay at 3 days’ notice or even one day’s 
notice as had happened in this case. A time limit, ho contended, was all the more 

necessary, because the system of payment of income-tax by instalments was not 
adopted In India as in America. 

Sir James Griqg declared that what he objected to was generalising on the 
conduct of the whole class of public servants, because of specific cases of petty 
tyranny, which he admitted might exist Such potty tyranny, he further admitted, 
might express itself in giving very short notice to the assessees. Against tiiirs, 
however, exhortations had been addressed in a dopartmental circular in April last 
year impressing on income-tax officers and the staff to give assessees sufficient time. 
He urged the mover to be content with this action taken by the department. 

Mr. Briprakasa withdrew his amendment 

Clauses 34 to 45 were passed rajiidly by the House. During the discussion on 
clause 41 the House rejected, by 42 votes to 8, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's amondmenr 
which sought to give notice to the assossoe when tlie officer, appellate assistant 
commissioner or commissioner desired to record ovidenco of witnesses against the 
said assessee, Mr. Aney^ supporting llie amoodmont, pointed out t!io desirability of 
allowing these enquiries to be like ordinary police investigation. 

The House next accepted by 04 votes to 45 Swami Venkaiachahmi €he}iy\t 
amendi|;i.ent to delete the provision by whieh the Income-tax Officer was entifhsrio 
visit premises of assessees for the purpose of making enquiries. 

Clause 69 had been disposed of when the Assembly ro.su for the day. 

Slh. DECEMBER : — ^The Assembly continued the dijbale on Clause 4 of tfio 
Income-Tax Bill to day. Mr. M, S, Amy moved an amendment to provide that tax Khali 
only be levied on sums brought info, or reiadved by the assessee in British Irulia. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Besai made a detailed exposition of the eonskleratioim which 
weighed with him and with Mr. Jinnah in aoce}>t}ng the agreowont on Olau.so 4 
and the other important clauses. lie drew Mr. Ancy’s attention in pmimkr to 
the observation that ho (the speaker) had made in his spcKicI) on the first reading 
of the Bill, fie had then made it clear that his min(i was open on Clanso 4 and 
had stated alternative grounds, either of opposition to. or a modificafeion of flie 
clause. Modification was then within his contemplation tlimigli he had not any 
prophetic vision of the dramatic offer which was later made by the Fimince Member. 
The clause, he emphasised, did not xaiso any question of ethics or of right aru! 
wrong but one of fiscal policy, which deponded on a weighing of pros and com 
and gams and losses. 

Mr. pesai dwelt on some of tho gains in the agreed amendments and referred to 
the abolition of all distinction between domiciled and non-domioiled residonts both 
individnals and companies. A large number of luropeans lived practically all tliefr 
life in the country, and made their fortune in this country but claimed that their 
domicile was elsewhere and, thus, owed no obligations by way of taxation in this 
country. That was now removed and any ^ one living in India Cor more than two 
years out of seven was to be (axed in the same way as a domiciled resident. 
Similarly, large foreign companies, which oporatecl in India but were rogistored and 
controlled outside, used to escape taxation. Now it had been agreed that, whether 
controlled fjom outside or not, any company which made the bult of its fortune in 
India, that is 51 per cent of it, then that 61 per cent of it would be taxed. 

As regards the taxing of foreign income, a distinction must be remembered 
between income from trade and income from inyestment From all quarters, Mr. 
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Desai said, lie had been informed that taxing of investment abroad was a proper 
measure in the interest of India. It would prevent the of capital, wliioli was 
sorely needed in this country. Income from trade must again be divided into 
income from ordinary small trade and income from very large businesses. 
The small trader who needed piotection bad been protected by the exemption 
granted to incomes upto Rs. 4,500. As for agricultaral income from Burma, 
the House must remember the distinction between income from land acquired 
as a part of money-lending business and income from land inherited as 
ancestral property. Mr. Desai contended that every consideration and attention had 
been paid to every class of interest which was legitimately entitled to fight for 
exemption. Referring to emigrant Indians, Mr. Desai fully associated himself with 
the condemnation of tlie Government for their failure to protect them ; but that 
was a different proposition. Under the Bill now, any Indian trader, who was not 
resident at all in India, would not come within its scope, but if ho came into India 
for a period which worked out at about three months in the year, then he became 
a resident 

Explaining the reasons which actuated him to support the agreement that bad 
been arrived at, Mr. M, A. Jinnah declared that as far as the change over to the 
accrual basis was concerned, there was no question of principle except perhaps as 
to the method followed. The lomittanco basis had boon tried for many years and 
many loopholes had been discovered in it. Theie were people who did not pay 
any income-tax at all He explained that a man could instruct his banker in the 
United Kingdom to invest fifty or seventy-five lakhs there and go free of income- 
tax on that amount. Coatinaiog,^Mr. Jinnah said that ho ompliatically would not have 
supported the clause as it originally stood even though certain ‘advantages wore 
offered, because of the distinction that was created between domicile and non-do- 
cile, and the enormous hardships that would accrue to Indian nationals trading 
abroad. But he pointed out that the offer that was made by the Finance Member 
and the successful results of the conference that followed, had altered the situation. 
No party, he declared, could get sixteen annas from a compromise. Proceeding, 
Mr, Jinnah said he was of the opinion that it was not reasonable to argue Oiai 
lakhs and lakhs of Indians abroad would be affected adversely. Who 
were the traders abroad, he asked, who would bo thus affected V Ho .reminded the 
House that the modifications effected roped in only the millionaires. Why should 
not such men, he asked, contribute to the Indian revenues ? Whether the knife 
falls on the melon or the melon falls on the kolfe, lie said, it would be the melon 
which would be cut. Therefore, it was necessary to see that the melon was cut 
where it was most juicy. Mr. Jinnah explained the improvement that ha(i boon made 
by the agreement and declared that it was not merely a gain on principle : there 
were substantia! gains. 

Mr. A. Aihman^ Leader of the European Group, regretted that he could 
not support the amendment before the House. Quoting Mr. Blitilabluii 
Desai be said that there was no question of ethics involved in the qiiestioo as to 
whether or not the accrual basis should be accepted. Mr. Desai had also shown 
that really no hard and fast line could be drawn between the accrual basis on 
the one hand and the remittance basis on the other. These phrases had come to 
be attached to certain bases of taxation but by themselves they really had no 
distinct meaning. As Mr. Desai had explained, the exact meaniog in either case 

inevitably depended on the nature of the aiTangement made, la other words, 

whatever basis was adopted, ^might be modified fa its incidence, or the reverse, 
by the exact scheme of the Income-tax law of the country that levied taxes on 
income. "Whatever our views on the original proposal— and none of us approach 
the problem from quite the same angle, as Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi lias said— on 

the proposal now before us, a very large measure of agreement had beon reached. 

The leader of ^the Congress Nationalist Party does not agree with it, but has 
stated his case in a manner that everyone, even among his opponents, will respect. 
But I will suggest to him that ho has achieved his object. He has given the 
House an opportunity to hear the Leaders of the two largest Parties explain their 
case and how the compromise was arrived ai’^ 

Mr* Amis amendment was lost by 84 votes to 11 

The House next rejected without a division Sir Jekangir^B amendmont 

which sought to exempt from the operation of the Bill those Incomes which were 
the result of activities for the period ftm 193a to the dale on which the Bill 
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came into force. Sir Cowasji pointed oat that this would give foreign traders 
and investors a chance to adjust their position. 

^Mr. Am^^s amendment, by which agricultural income accruing or arising In 
Biitisli Burma and Indian States would not be included in the income or profits or 
gains for a period of five years from the dato on which the Bill wmiild come Into 
force, was also rejected without a division. 

Before rising for the day, the Assembly accepted the agreed amendment to 
Clause 4 by which the proviso would now read ; ‘‘Provided further that in the 
case of a person not ordinarily resident in British India, income, profits and gains 
which accrue or arise to him without British India shall not be so included unless 
they are derived from a business controlled in, or a profession or vocation sot up in, 
India or unless they are brought into or received in British India by him during 
such a year,” The Assembly then adjourned. 


9t!s. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the second of the agreed amendmenfs 
to the Income-Tax Bill, providing “that if in any year the amount of^ incomo accruing 
or arising without British India excoeiis the amount brought into British India in 
that year, there shall not be included in the assessment of the inoomt 3 of that year 
so much of such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500.” 

An attempt made . San£ Singh to raise the limit from Rs. 4,500 

to earner Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 7,500 but his amendment was rejected without a clivisioru 

Clause 4 of the Bill was then passed amidst cheors. 

During consideration of Clause 5, the House accepted two more of the agreed 
amendmen s, both moved by Mr Chambers. By the first a company’s residenco in 
British India was deOned as follows: ‘‘A company is resident m British India in 
any year (a) if the control and management of its affairs is situated wholly in 
British India m that year exceeds its income arising without British India in that 
5 eai • 

Th0_ second amendment providod that “for the purposes of this Act (a) an indi- 
vidual IS ‘not ordman y resident’ in British India in nine out of tho ten years myi- 
cedmg that year, or if he has not during the seven years preceding that year baoii 
in British tn^a for a period of, or for periods amoi.nting in all to, more than two 
years ; (b) a Hindu undivided lamily is duomod to ho ordinarily resident in British 
India If Its monger is ordinarily resident in British India : and (c) a ootniumy, firm 

or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India” 

The debate on the amendrnenl roaoivtid it.solf info a series’ of questions and 
answers between the Pinauco Member and other membeis, bv which an effort was 
made to _ elucidate the conditions under which an individual became “ordinarily 
resident m India. The accumulation of negatives” in the clause as (ho Piuftnen 

Minister described it, had the effect of Tying many ofthe Sbmf into 
leading to many differing interpretations. aunts, 

Z’’®? accepted the last two of the agreed amondniciifs. Tho first 
: “That where an asaessoe has huon assessed in respect of ineomo arising 
outside British India m a country, tho laws of which pi'ohibit or restrict t 
remittance ol money to British India, tho Inoome-Taa UfiUr slial! not tr oU 
assessee as m default m respect of that amount of his irioomo which, by reason « 
such prohibition or restriction cannot be brought into British India and sh II 
tinue to treat the assessee as not in defijnlt in Aspect o pa of b fa" i 
the prohibition or restriction is removed. i«*>. uiu lax uii«i 

‘-Explanation ; ]^r the purposes of this section, incomo shall ho deemoil to liavo 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or conid have Cm uliS 
w expenditure actually incurred by tho assessue without 

Mr. Af. iS. Mracy moved an araendmont to provide that when tho prohibition or 
restriction was removed,. tho Income-tax officer might in his dLiWn " 
the amount asspsod during the period of prohibition restriction migh bo 1)11.1 , 
instalments. This, he said, was to avoid any hardship that migtit 1 0 eausrf to tl 
assessee in being called upon to pay tho accumulated income-tax in’ a lump * * 

Sir . James ffrim gave the assurance that instmctioiis would be issued to Ineomo- 
®“iT payment in instalments, wiiere necessary in these 

cases, but also to allow for any excliange depreoiatious during the vears of nroiii. 
bition or restriction. Mr. Aney withdrew his amendment. yms « pioln- 

15 
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Tlie other amendment proposed the addition of the following new clause as 49-D * 
“When income-tax has been paid by deduction or otherwise in respect of any 
income arising without British India, in a country the laws of which do not provide 
for any relief in respect of any income-tax charged in British India, the amount of 

the tax shall be reduced by one-half or by an amount equal to one-half of tliu 
income-tax- paid in that country in respect of that income, whichever is the less” 

On Mr. Chambers’ motion, the Assembly passed a lengthy new clause, apulvin'r 
to superannuation funds, the provisions relating to provident funds. The Hoiisu th™ 
adjourned. 


lOtk DECEMBER ; -Orthodox advocates of the joint Hindu family sy.stera put uti 
a strenuous fight to-day for a special form of taxation for such families,' but failed to 
carry their point. Mr. Sajona moved that in tho case of a Iliudu undivided family 
tne tax payable on the total iuoome shall bo computed as tho aggregate of the taxes 
payable by its individual adult male member, s as if such members had separated 
and had been taxed accordingly. Mr. Bajoria pointed out that if the Joint Hindu 
tamily separated, the tax would bo computed on each individual share inslead of oii 
the total family property. Tiie Act was thus bringing pressure on joint Hindu 
tamihes to separate in order to got the benefit of sucli individual assessmoiiL. Why 
he asked, shoiHd a fiscal enactment seek to disrupt an ago-old system with all its 
advantages ? There was no difficulty, ho a,ssortod, in ascertaining, at a given point 
propm-ty member of a joint Hindu family had of (lie family 

Sir iV. N. Sircar explained the result of the amendmunf. Ho assumed a family 
with a property of Rs. 40,000 and four brother, s, one adult and tlio other threo 
minors. Under Jffie amendment, which left tho three shares of the miiior.s to go 
free, only Es.l0pTO would be taxed. Sir N. N. Sircar p.ocoedod to quotLm 
authority on joint Hiudu family property, according to which the share of raombors 
of sneh family was always a variable and fluctuating figure, which dimini.shed or 
^creased with a birth or death in the family. Under Mitakshara law, an infant as 
soon as It was born, acquired a right in the property of the family. Ho had heard 
it from those competent to speak that the amount of income-tax dorivod from joint 

!.,£ £rf,rrbSa“;,s 

the joint Hindu family was controlled and held together more by sentiment than 
f therefore deserved special troatmont He 

^ lawyer could accurately ascertain what 

amerabor ofa joint^ Hindu family. The share might be 
futuie: but so could the divisible profits of a company; and flio passibihty 
f condition of a compaoyhs profits had not been allowed to 
company’s tax in a given year. As for tlio possible 
reference had been made, he ashed the House to remember also that 
each earning member of a Joint Hindu family would have his earnings added on 
to his share in the family property, resulting probably in a higher rato'oC tax hind 
correspondingly greater revemio. What he urged was that tho principle fk the 
^ accepted and the Ifouso could then agree on a suitably word'od 
OTt deSke amendment was, as the Ltuider of tho House had pototed 

kr. 8. IL 8om said that he wanted to speak plainly and declared tfiat corfairs 
compromise preposajs entered into behind the back of merahors like him^and cliiineed 
impoftof dhficuitios in dealing with 

f at solely and purely as 

betwoOT Idit distinguished essentially 

wbLifTL family property was a special species of 

property, which gave a special credit, reputation auct standing to the famiiv and it 
was therefo/e right that the whole family slioald bear the joint iS 
illustrated his statement by referring to the case of a faint Hindu family wllh flw! 
oreres of property and ^engaged in banking^ busiS 

property came up and he advised agamsfe it, but the difimoa" never« 
the ess did tala place, and, soon after, the business collapsed, because the joint 
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credit ea joyed by tiie family liad beea shaken after the separaiioQ. Ilo was IJiacki 
enough to iiuclerstand the ilindu joint family. But what the amendment would do 
was to provide that in the case of a family in which there was no adult male 
member, do tax could be levied. As for the suggestion ihu the principle should 
be accepted aud verbal alterations made thereafter, Mr. Desai declared that the 
amendment was impossible of reasonable alteration. The amendment was lost 
without a division. 

In the course of discussion on Clause two, tho Bouse accepted Mr. Mfaiw Subedar^s 
amendment to the definition of "‘dividend”, so as to exxdiide from taxation capital 
piofits. Mr. Siibedar pointed out that the law that ^was being enacted was intended 
to tax Income and not capital in any form or at any time. 

At ten minutes to five, the House concluded discussion on clauses, and Mr. 
Sheehy^ in the absence of tho Finance Minister, moved without a speech that tho 
Bill as amended be passed. 

Siippoiting the motion, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the suggestions that in 
spite of the irajiiovoraonts in it they could have strangulated the Bill now and 
waited for a future date for a bolter Bill, and said that to him this did not commend 
itself as a wise step. Under tho piesent circumstances, tho Bill, as it slood, he 
asserted, was certainly better both from the point of vie^w of tlio tax-gatherer and 
from the point of view of the assessee. There wore features of great value in the 
Bill. The honest assessee would get a fairer and squarer deal It appeared to liioi 
that the impiovemont as regards tho Tribunal and appeal was undoubtedly ono of 
which they could feel satisfied. Other features, ho said, included tho new basin 
of taxation of life insurance companies and otheis in which the gains wore financial. 

The failure^ on the part of those wdio differed from the majority on certain 
aspects, he continued, was not the result of any unjust action on tfio part of tho 
majority. He believed, now that the Bill had boon passed, that both thosti who 
supported it as well as those who opposed it, would obey it In a spirit of integrity. 
Those who had^ so far escaped from tho scope of the Act, he hoped, would contri- 
bute their portion cheerfully, lie admitted that while it was perfectly honourable 
and perfectly necessary that a point of view should be pressed in public life, tfio 
approach to any issue should not be as if nothing else mattered. 

Eeferring to tho part of tiio Finance Member and his two eolloagnoH in respi‘<Jt 
of this Bill, he declared that they had placed unstintingly at the disposal of the 
select committee and the House all their knowledge, lie paid a tribute to ihoir 
contribution towards the agrooment on Clause 4 and ho hoped that on the question 
of Section 49, which provided for double taxation relief, some day in tho near future 
they would be able to negotiate on a more satisfactory basis. 

Mr, Bhulabhai Desai appreciated the co-operation of the European Group with 
other sections of ^ tho House over Clause 4. Ha pointed out that tho strength of 
any trader in this country would lie in tho understanding and goodwill of tho 
representatives of tho people of India rather than in statutory ""Bafoguards’h In 
spite of "^Safeguards” trade in a land was only possible if the poopio of that lami 
bought from the trader. In this connection he drew thoir attention to the lata Mr. 
Ramsay BlacDonald’s reply to a deputation from Lancashire to whom he said ; 
"*W 0 can do everything for you, but wo cannot go to tho extent of billeting a 
soldier on every Indian for Holiing your cloth”. Concluding, he reciprocated llm 
compliments paid to him by the ^ Finance Member and said that he had only done 
Ills duty as an ordinary humble citizen of the eountry in helping to place on as good 
a footing as possible the law relating to income-tax. Tho House then adjourned ‘ till 
the 12th. 

I2fcli. DECEMBER The third reading of tho Income Tax Amendment Bill 
was passed without division in the Assembly this aftornoon, Bardur Sani Singh 
(Congress Nationalist) and Mr. liussambhay Laljec were tho two members who 
urged for rlio Bill being thrown out on the third reading. Bir Nripmdm Nath 
Sircar replied to the debate in tho absence of Sir James Origg. 

^Sardar Bunt Singh opened with a slashing attack on the Congress Party lor 
beiDg more rcyalist than the King in Its Bupfiort of the Inexjme-Tax Bill Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai s speech on Saturday struck him as being a short Sermon on the 
Mount and be felt that tho Congress Party had so far clcsooEdod along tho slippery 
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slope of co-operatioa as to igQoro Sir Jam{‘S Oiigg’s taunt about tlie booafides 
of the House being put to the test anti Mr* Deasi could oven speak of loyal subjects. 

Mr. K. Santanam^ regarding the measure as hoing mi balance a" good one, 
struck a critical noto throughout his speech. Section 49, he particularly de- 
plored, with the opinion of the Provincial Governments langed against it, while 
Section 17 smacked of imperial preference in taxation. He questioned the wisdom 
of introducing the Slab System without specifying, through an araendraeiit of the 
Act, the particular rate. He reminded tin* Finance Member about bringing pension 
under the scope of the numuro and the injustice done to Indians in Burma. 

Mr, Anantasayamm launched an even more vigours attack on tho objectionable 
features of the Bill, Section 49 should not have t»een tliere and under the Cjov- 
ernment of India Act, Sir James Giigg should have cosisulte<i the Provincial (iov- 
ernrnents and obtained their concurrence. But that, he felt, was nut the only 
example of disc limi nation. Pensions of British oniciais, interest on sterling securities 
and distinctions between British and non- British non-residents seemed a furthcir 
evidence aud tho utmost he could say about Hie measute was that it was tho 
best of a bad bargain forced by Sir James Grigg under threat of withdiawal of 
the measure, 

Mr. Satyamurti^ winding up the debati^ on behalf of the Congress Party, de- 
fended its attitude on the gioimd that it bidieved in taxatnm of the rich for tho 
benefit of the poor but he, too, felt uucomfoi tai)le about peasioiis, agricultural 
interests in Burma and Seotiou 49. Sir Jaimas Grigg, lot thciiglit, deserved commenda- 
tion for bringing leave salaries under the Bill, and to the European Group ho paid a 
tribute for thoir spirit of accommodation. Mr. Ghambeis, whoso appointment ho 

had protested against in the Simla session last year, had almost justified his im- 

portation, he thought, provided he would train an Indian to succeed him. 

Bir K AT. Sircar, in tho absence of Sir James (irigg, brtu'zily concluded the 

debate with the consoling thought that the only way to dodge the new measure 
was not ^ to have any income at all, while Mr. ’Bhoeliy and Mr. Chambers could not 
expect higher tribute than that they had enabled Bir Ziauddin Ahmed to under- 
stand the intricacies of the measure. 

Tub Wheat Bile 

The Assembly was thou adjourned sine die aftei the fiassiug of the Wheat 

Bill imposing an import duty of one rupee eight annas per hundred weight on wheat 
and wheat fiour. 

Hindu Wojuen’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. Beshmukh’s motion for circulation of Hindu Womenbs Divorce Bill also was 
passed. 

Bhai Farammiand attempted an adjournment of the llouso to discuss *9ho arrest 
and rough handling by Muslim women police of certain Hindu ladies while going 
to perform puja yesterday at the Bhiva Temple in Dclhi’h Bhai Faramaiiand said 
tlsat the right to ^ perform puja at tho site had not been prohibited and therefore 
the interference with the exercise of that right had caused a sensation in the city. 

The Preddeni ruled the motion out of order and adjourned the House sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Autmiiii Session— Calcutta — 29tli* July to 25th* August 1938 

The Autumn Session of tlio Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced In Calculfa 
on the 29th, July 1938. The opening day was rather quiet, there being iirj 
opporionity for a trial of strength but the Opposition whips were in rather jubilant 
mood as things, they gave out, were moving according to thoir plans. 

There was considerable reshuifling in sitting arrangements. A number of memberfi 
who used to sit on the right of the Speaker m the Coalition benches crossed to the 
other side and took their scats among the O^jposition members. Notable among 
them were the followers of Mr. Tamijuddin Khan and Mr. Mausher AIL The 
Independent Scheduled Caste group, who under the loadersfiip of Mr. Ileni Chandra 
Naskar have severed their connections with the Coalition group also moved to the 
left and took their seats in a block assigned to them. 

An innovation was introduced in marking off poitions of different blocks by red 
tapes. It was only, it was said, a tentative arraugemout and as rt^spootivo stren«dh of 
different parties and groups would be known more doliaifely, separate bl( 3 cks would 
he assigned to different groups doing away with the necessity for such fiimsv 
barrier as a tape. 


AnjouiWMENr Moxions 

adjournmeiii motions, one moved on behalf of (ho Congress Party by 
m.^Surendra Nath Biswas to discuss the allegiad omission of Iho Covernmerit to 
devise ways and means to enable the jute growers to obtain an economic price for 
jute and another moved on behalf of the Krishak-Proja Party by Syed Jalaluidm 
liashemt, to discuss the alleged indifference and apathy of the Government in the 
matter of afioruing relief to the people affected by the recent floods in IkmgaL wore 
disallowed by the hpeaker, Ihe Government opposed both the adjounimeni motions, 
explaining that the House would have an opportunity of discussing these matters in 
the Government considering the Buiiplementary Budget Estimates oC 

Bufflementary Estimates 

The iron. Mr.^ Nalini Ban jan Sarkar, Financo Minister, presented the Bunnlemon* 
ifjq Estimates for the ^ year 193B-39, amounting to about Rs. 40 lakhs. Of 

tins sum, one lakh of rupees is required for tlio remainder of the current year fo 
consti Lite a separate Publicity Bepartmont, to bo placed in chargeTrDi!4cfor! 
of Public Information, with three Assistant Directors.^ One lakh will bo requ^ireci for 

rS nm M omorgent grant to the Victoria Jnstiiutiom 

Hyaomth pest (in connection with which it was 
decided to organise a Water Jlyacmth Week daring the coming winter), Ks, 50000 for 
the purchase of a land for a college for Muslim girls in Calcutta, Hs 10 hi kb « fnr 
contribution to the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund and Es. 30 lakhs for 
loans and advances to the cultivators aHeeted by the recent IJoods. 

EEFKALINa AND AHENOma BltL 

Tenancy Biel RffiTUBNEn by Governor 

a message from H. E. the Governor of Bongal, roturninc to 
tr® ^®Sislature tho Beng^ Tenancy AmondmenI: Bill which had iaea 
Fhf wii tho last session, and recommending an amendment of 

the Bill m respect of the oomraenoemant clause of the Bill and slab as rSlrthe 
provision r^ardmg suspension of the enhanoement of rout for a nbrioci of 
ten years. The House then adjourned till the 3nd, August. ‘ “ 
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No-Confidenge Motions 

2nd. AUGUST Tho Assembly graoted leave to-day to_ the movers of all the 
fen separate ‘‘‘no confidence” motions against the individual Mioisfors of the Cabinet, 
The Speaker fixed 4 p. m. on Blonday next ^ for taking them up ^ono after another. 
In fixing the day tho Speaker said that in view of the giaviiy of the issues 
involved and rcmembeiing that it was tho first oecasisn vhoii “no-confidence” 
motions had been brought hefote the House since tho ioaugiiration of Provincial 
Autonomy In Bengal, discussion by all sootions of tho House should not be stiflod 
even to the least extent for want of time. Tho Opposition gioiips stood en bloc for 
all the motions, as many as 110 members rising for the motion. 

Tenancy Bile Amendments Passed 

3rd. AUGUST Tho Assembly passed this afternoon without any opposition the 
two amendments to tho Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill suggested in the Bengal 
Governor’s message to the Legislature. These amcn<lmeiits related to the commenco*" 
meat clause and the provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent 

Co -OPERATIVE Societies Bill 

On the motion of tho hon. Mr, A7. B Mtdlick^ Co-opmalivo Credit Minister, the 
Assembly referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Co ofiorativo Societies Bill 1938. 
A motion moved by the Opposition seeking to ciiculato the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion W'as negatived without a division. The House tlieu adjourned till tho 5th. 

Stk AUGUST -Tho piocecdings were dull and unexciting to-day but tho fjuos- 
fion hou’* somewhat lively. Boveral members asked questions in Bengali and ono of 
the Ministers replied in Bengali adding to tho humour of the situation, 

The House, after intoiqmllations, was almost deserted and the mombors werfj 
found in tho lobliies discussing the possible result of the fateful day wlion there 
would bo stock-taking of tho Iloq Cabinoi. 

The Monf.y-Lindbrs' Bell 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee tho Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 
1938, which sought to regulate mouey-leanding business in tho province. Tho Select 
Committee was instructed to submit its report by August 15. An amendment by 
Mr. i). P Khaitan for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon was 
negatived without any division. Tho Tlouso then adjourned till tho 8th* 

No-Confidence Motions on Ministers 

Zih, AUGUST The House met to-day in an almosplioro of wlhl 
excitement in and outside the House. The public galleries wore overcrowded and 
there was a very large attendance, the members being present almost in their full 
strength. Mr. bhamnjoy Boy (Independent Scheduled Caste) moved that tlio Honsc 
had no confidence in tho hon, the Maharaja Brisk Chandra Nandy of Cossimhazar, 
Minister for Communications. The speeches were limited to two, namely, by tho 
mover himself and the Minister concerned. Tho motion was defeated by 130 votos 
to 111. 

An analysis of the voting on tho first “no confidence” motion showed that 
of the 111 members, who voted In support of tlio motion, 53 belonged to the Con- 
gress Party (its full strength)' 18 to the Erisliak Proja Party* 15 to the Cndepeod- 
ent Scheduled Casto Farty^ 14 to the Independeut Proja Party (led by M,aii!vi 
Tatnizuddin Khan and Byed Nausher Ali, ox-Minister), 5 to the Naliorialist Party, 
% were Indian Christians, 2 members of the Indopondout Labour Party, one Anglo- 
Indian and one representative of tea garden labour. 

The 130 members who voted against the motion. Included 82 members oC the 
Coalition Party, 23 Europeans, nme Sehodulod Caste members, tho ten Ministers, 
four members of the Bationalist Party, and two Anglo-Indians. 

Three members romafned neiitrah They were*' Mauivi Abdul Ilaldm (Krlsak 
Proja Party), Mr, Kazem Ali Mirza and Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim of the Indopoiicleut 
Proja Party. This made a total of 241 in a House of 250, 

Following the amiouncemeat of the result of the first motion, the Premier, the 
hon, Mr. A, K Fazlul Mug wont out to the balcony on, tho north side of the 
building and acknowledged tho greatings of tho crowd ouiside, which now pmn*** 
bered about a lakh. 
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Moving the second motion against the hon. Mr. /i. S. Suhrawardy, hzhmr 
Minister, Mr. Aftab AH (Labour) remarJied that daring tlie sixteen months that 
Mr. Biilirawardy had been in office, he had created amongst Bengal labourers a spoit 
of unrest and dlseontenty and had created divisions in their ranks by starting rival 

organisations. ^ ^ , ... * i 

Supporting the motion Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress) severely criticised 
the general policy of the present Cabinet as a whole. In considering the {|iieFtion 
of the general policy of the present Cabinet, remarked Mr. Baso, the fiist thing that 
struck them was the utter failure of the Ministers to redeem the larger ^number of 
promises made by them from time to time on the Hoor of tho Tlouso in older fo 
keep them in position and power. He referred to what he oharacteriHed as I ho 
‘"Utter failure, the utter inefficiency and the utter incapacity’’ which had overtaken 
the Cabinet to bring about any good whatsoever to tlie countrysido of Ihingal Mr. 
Basu asked the Cabinet to ponder how long they would continue to be in office wiili 
the support of the European Group in the House and lie asked the lurupoan Group 
to ponder whether they would perpetually take upon themselves tho onus of 
deciding which form of Grvornment thme should bo in this ihovinci^ He charged 
the Ministry with favouritism and nepotism of tlm worst typo. 

The attitude of the European Group towards the present Ministry, and npecially 
in respect of the ‘Uio-conlidcnce” motions against it, was explained by Hir 
Ca^npbell, Leader of the Group, Sir George Campbell claimed tliat his party had a 
definite stake in the couutiy, and had a definite interest in its welfare. If they did 
not take their fullest part in the debate in the IJoiise, tliey would be shirking their 
duty. “We have no more association with the Governmeui”, deidaicd Hir Georgtg 
“than with any other Party in this House. Our interest is to see that there is good 
Government in this Province. Wo have a Ministry, which has been in office for the 
last sixteen months’ consisting of five Hindus and five Blussalrnans, and I venfiiro to 
say that they have carried on the Governraent of this Province to fhc best of Ihciir 
ability”. Proceeding, Sir George said that his criticism of the Ministry inclinled a 
feeling that they wore sometimes influenced by communal reasons, that they fomlcd to 
rush the business of this lloiiso, that their leceptiou of the rccomrnonilations of 
the Public services Commission was not always sati.y factory and their d(‘partmefitai 
administration loft much to be desired. 

On the credit side, Sir George said, flio Ministry had donti well in fmndliiig 
finance and the administration of J^aw and Order. But lie {oxpryssod that 

they had perhaps failed to stop tho di'monstratHin which took place that very day. 
8ir George praised the restraint (iisplayed by tho Congiess in <b»cidiiig not to’ stage 
a counter-demonstration that day, 8ir George ventured the epiiiinn that Ids paity 
might find it difficult to tiiist a now Ministry, which might inchnle members whohall 
severed their allegiance from tho Party under wlicsn wings they had entered the 
Assembly. 

Bir George next dealt witli his Party’s views about tho Gongress and said that If. 
would be disastrous if tho door was ever Irrevocably Kliiit so m to deprive the 
great Hindu Party from sharing in the {lovernment of tho Provinoo. He poirited 
out that when the new Constitution eamo into btdng on April 1, 11137, the Congress 
was not in a position to join in a Coalition Oovornmont and this led him and Ids 
Party to consider the possible danger of a Congress Governmofit la fids Proviijoa 
being dictated to by a central Congress Committoo. Ho w^auied tho House to 
witness such examples as they found in this contemporary hislory of other Ftmimm 
in India. Sir George also commeutod itpon what Hcemed to him a confusion 
in the mind of the congress, a eunfusion of British trading interests with llio British 
Government. British trading interests in the past had at times their own difficulties 
with the British Government and they were now no part of that Oovoramemt It had 
been the object of tho Congiess, added tho speaker, to obtain concossion from tho 
British Ooveromeni Could they gain the trust of the British comrounity by similar 
methods ? Sir George made It clear that, as it had beon the deekred policy of the 
European Party to support the Ministry bo long m it acted cm cofmtituUoBal linest 
they could not possibly commit tho inconskteiicy of not supporting the Coalition 
Government at this critical juncture. 

AniuaEi) PuEOHAsn of totbb 

Before the discussion of the ^No-Confldenoe’ motion against Mr. iC S. Suhrawardy 
had concluded, the Assembly sitting was abruply adjourned by the hoa, the speaker 
till to-morrow owing to the great confusion mi uproar which prevailed in the 
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Honse, as a sequel to the allegaflon made by a member of the Coalition Party that 
the Opposition Groups bad resorted to purchasing the votes of some of the 
supporters of the Government with a fairly big amount of money. 

This allegation was stoutly repudiated by the Leaders of the different Groups 
constituting the Opposition, who demanded that the member concerned must disclose 
further details iu this connection and substantiate his allegation. Tho Speaker at 
this stage intervened saying that he would hold an enquiry to-morrow morning 
before the sitting of the Assembly in tho afternoon, and would not peimit any 
discussion at this stage. 

Sik AUGUST The debate on the no confidence motion was delayed a considera- 
ble time to-day because the Speaker and other members wore busy with the sitting of 
the Privilege Committee which considered the allegation made by Mr. Abdur Rahman 
Siddiqui on the previous day. 

The allegation namely that cuirency notes to »tho tune of about Rs. 3,400 had 
passed in half notes to a member of the Ministerialist party with an accompanying 
note from a ‘star’ member of the Oppo.sition to the effect that iu llio event of his 
voting with the Opposition on the no-confidenco motions he would bo giving tho other 
half- notes plus an additional sura of Ks. 1,G00. Tins caused a good deal of sensation 
and after a number of points of order Jiad been raised and tlio House had adjourned 
twice, the episode ended happily. Mr, Ahdur R.ihaman Siddiqui tendered an unqaali- 
ied apology in regard to one of the charges. Tho matter stiff rested in the Privileges 
Committee. 


No-Confidence on Labour Minister 

The House then took up tho no-confidence motion against Mr. Buhrawardy, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose^ Leader of tho Opposition asked the Bpeakor to giVe full 
opportunity for debate on the present motion for on the other nine motions the 
Opposition would not have any debate and most propably tlie motions would be 
withdrawn. In consultation with the Loader of tho House it was decided that the 
debate should be concluded by to-morrow* * 

lOlh. AUGUST After three hours’ heated debate tho motion of Bo-confidenco 
was rejected by the House without a division. The House similarly rejected tfie 
next ^‘no confidonce” motion moved by Mr. P, E. Thalcur (Bchoduled Castes) against 
Mr. M, B Mullick^ Minister for Co-operation. The seven other motions of ‘ffio 
confidence” against the other Ministers were not moved. Tho Bouse then adjourned 
till Monday next. 

Supporting the “oo-cnnridenco” motion against the Labour Mfniritor, M.i\ S. P. 
Mukherji (Independent) commented generally on the policy and programme of the 
present Ooveroraent of Bengal. He said : ‘'•The di^bato which we have had during 
the last few days has given us several lessons. But I think that tho most outslanding 


Ma marked contrast with the situation yesterday, all was quiot to-day, and public 
interest in the Assembly dwindled following the Government’s victory last night 
Nevertheless, exejfc‘ment still pievailed in parliamentary circles, and 'while about 
forty members of the Oppo.sitiou spent tho night yesterday in an undisturbed at- 
mosphere in tho Assembly building, hostile demonstrations were reported to have 
been staged In front of Gie houses of Bengal M. L. A.’s irnfftiding that of Mr. 
X C, Gupta, Congress Chief Whip, till late at night* There was, liowever, no 
sorious trouble anywhere, calling for police intervention. 

Reports of the *^no-confidence” debate eclipsed all other news in local news-paptu's 
all of which laid special stress on the fact that tho Europeans wore tho deciding 
factors In yesterday’s fight, ono paper using the head lino ‘‘Completely at tho mercy 
of Europeans’’, and another “Victory socurod with non-Indian support”. liGavIrig 
aside the luropean votes numbering 22, the rospeetive strengths were : Ministerial 
Party 107, Opposition HI. 

Although elaborate police arrangements had boon made in tho City, including 
the surroundings of tho Assembly buildmg, less than a luindrtKl people wore pravSaiit 
in the Maidan or in front of the Assembly at 2-30 p. m. and no hartal was observed. 

It is recalled that in Jhe leafiets which had been broadcast; by tho Ihifafat 
Committee and the Frovincfal Muslim League during tho last two days, tha pulilio 
were mvited to observe a hartal and demoastratlou on August 8 and % 
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lesson is tlie fact that, whatever they may say on behalf of the supporters of the 
present Ministry the Ministers do not enjoy the eonfidence of the majority^of 
elected Indian members of the House. That ^ is a fact — and not a conjecture^-^which 
cannot be challenged by any body, either inside or outside this House. It is Indeed 
an irony of fate that the Chief Minister — a great dreamer of dreams, of lions and 
tigeis of Thaneswar and Panipat, of Siraj-ud-Dowla ^ had at last, when tlie^ crucial 
moment came, to depend on the support not of the direct descendants of Clive, but 
of the mere policy of Clive Street Be that as it may, I believe it is the right of 
every member to ask himself as to why the Government has lost the confidence of 
the people of this Province and the answer is that during the last sixteen months 
that they have been in office, the piesent Govornment in Bengal has had no con- 
structive programme before it for the advancement of the national cause. I believe 
that is £it the root of the weakness of the present Government Who will deny that 
the Government started with a great advaDtagc— the advantage of a solvent Finance 
Department ? Who will deny to-day that while the previous Government was 
bankrupt in finance and could not do anything for want of funds, the present 
Government which has plenty of funds at its disposal, has been bankrupt otherwise ? 

Mr. Mukherji refenod to ilio assault on several members of the House recently, 
to the demonstrations that had been staged in front of the Assembly building in 
support of the Ministry, and to the circulation of several thousands of inflammatory 
leailots and pampliiels ail over the city and said that the Government of the day had 
^•abdicated and the city of Calcutta was under the coutro! of goondas and hoollgans’h 
During the last few days members of the Legislature were attacked by goondas and 
hooligans, and alihough jiolice assistance was sought, it was not available 
readily. What was the Homo Minister doing and was the Government doing 
anything to bring the hooligans and goondas to book ? Turning to Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of the European Group, on whose support, Mr. Mukherji said, 
the Government had been doponding for its existence, no remarked : “From Sir 
George Campbell and from anyone else, Bengal expects an answer— whether this 
sort of hooliganism Bhoukl go on under the present Ministry in Bengal.’* 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ Leader of tho Opposition, remarked that the criticism 
of the activities of tho work of tho Ministry during the past sixteen months could 
bo summed up in three words, ‘^vant of ])olicy.” In the matter of communal 
interest, the activities of the Ministry couM bo summed op in three words : Eaising 
communal passion.” Mr. Doso explained ihat, in deciding to bring forward ih© 
‘‘no-confidence” motions, the Opposition bad decided that, if called upon, they would 
be prepared to accept the responsibility of office in order to give effect to a cons- 
tructive programme in this Province. Mr. Bose detailed before the House the 
programme whioli the Opposition would seek to carry out if they were called upon 
to form a Ministry. Ho announced that tJio Opposition would select a Muslim 
member of the Mouse as the Chief Minister and that the Ministers would not accept 
a salary of more than Es. 500. 

In setting forth the programme Mr. Boso said : (1) they would make a 
radical change in the antiquated land tenures and revenue system of the province ; 
{%) abolish feudal dues and levies, forced labour and any demand other than rents 
would be made illegal ; (3) effect substantial reduction in rent and revenue ; 
(4) provide for assessment of incorau-tax on a progressivo seal© on the agricultural 
income subject to the prescribed mimraum ; (5) strive for fixity of tenure ; (6) 
attempt to provide relief from tlio burden of rural debt and arrears of land revenue ; 
(7) repeal all repressive laws ; (8) rolcaso all political prisoners, internees and 
delenues *, (9) restore land and property, confiscated or sold by the Oovernmeat 
during the Civil Disobedience movement; (10) fix eight hour day for Mustrial 
workers without reduction of pay and also provide a living wage : (11) introduce 
prohibition of intoxicoting liquor and drugs ; (12) provide unemployment relief i 
(13) reduce high salaries, allowances and the cost of the administration ; (14) level 
up communitJes which are at present educationally, economically and otherwise 
backward, providing educational facilities for tliem ; (15) reciuit candidates to the 
public services by competitive examinations, restrictive competition being allowed 
among members of tho scheduled castes and im Muslim community ; (16) arrears 
of rent to be recovered in the same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment ; 

(17) Introduce free and compulsory primary education without taxes on eultivators 

(18) raise up the prices of agrioulturaf produce ; (19) earmark a substattal part of 
the revenue obtained from jute tax for the improvement of the moral and material 
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welfare of tlie agricuitiirai population ; (20) increase irrigational facilities in tiio 
Province (2i) reform secondary and higher education and improve the edncatioiia! 
technical and technological system of education in tlie Piovmce ; and (22) bniig 
about communal peace and harmony in the country. 

Dealing with the observations made in the course of the debate by Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of the European Group, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that yir 
George had stated it was difSciilt for his group to trust a new Ministry, which might 
include members who had severed their allegiance from the Party under whose wings 
they had entered the Assembly. Mr. Bose would like to tell Sir George Campbell 
that he had been misinformed about the exact position of the Kiishak Pioja Party as 
it obtained on the eve of the formation of the Ministry in April, 1937. Tho Ivrishak 
Proja Party commanded 43 seats in the Legislature and out of this 43, 24 sit 11 re- 
mained members of that Party, while 19 had severed their connection with the Party 
and joined the Coalition Party, who were the supporters of the present Ministry. In the 
circumstances, Mr. Bose would like to ask Sir George Campbell who it was, the Proja 
Patty members in the Opposition or the Proja Party members in the Coalition, wdio 
had severed their connection with the Party under whoso wings they had entered the 
Assembly ? Joining issue with Bir Georgo Campbell in his compliment to the Depariment 
of Law and Order, Mr. Bose pointed out that in July last year peaceful piocessionists 
carrying Congress flags had not been allowed to gather round the Assembly buildings 
except m batches of four or five and only on loweiing their flags, whereas in tfie 
demonstrations staged in suppoit of tho present Ministry during tho last few days 
processionists, armed with big lathis and carrying Hags, had been allowed to gatli’or 
round the same place without let or liindianco. Mr. Bose asked why a different 
policy was adopted in regard to the demonstrations arranged on tho fjrosent ccjcasion. 
He did not object to any demonstrations provided they were peaceful and the demou- 
stratois were unarmed, but the processionists during the last few days, Jie said, were 
not iinaimed. Mr. Bose^ continuing, said that the ciy of ‘‘Islam in 'dang(3r” liad lH3en 
raised and even some responsible Ministers of the present Cabinet had given exfirossion 
to that cry. If a Hindu woie to raise a cry of “Hinduism in danger'’ because of a few 
appointments in public services having gone to Muslims, the speaker would hang down 
his head in shame. Equally, if the cry of “Islam in danger” was raised by a Muslim 
because a few appointments had gone to Hindus, Mr. Bose would hang down his luiad 
in shame. Mr. Bose read before the House an English rondeiing of some leaflets 
which had been broadcast throughout the City to organise tho pro-Ministry demons- 
trations and to observe “harlaP’ in connection with the “no-oonfidcnce” motions. 
These leaflets, Mr. Bose pointed out, contained abominable lies against tho Congress 
and the Congress Ministries in other provinces and appealed to the communal passion 
of tho people. Mr. Bose asked the Chief Minister whether they had raist'd their little 
finger against these leaflets. Continuing, Mr. Bose stated that ho cfarld toll from his 
own personal experience, gathered in the course of his tour in tho cotinfrysido of 
Bengal, that communal passion did not exist in the couiitrysido. Whatever of it 
existed, existed among the so-calied educated in tho City of (kilcutta. 

Tho hon. Mr. JJ. S, Buhrawardy^ Labour Minister, n^fjlying to tho chnl*g <•^5 against 
the Ministry, remarked that the programme which had been road out by Mr. Bose 
before the House, as the one which the Opposition would sock to carry out if they 
were called upon to accept office, was exactly the same as the one th«f present Minis- 
try was seeking to carry out, except in minor details. He omphuHised that tho latimir 
policy of the present Ministry was tho most sucoosslul in India. Ho had introduced 
a oomprohoosiva scheme for the improvement of the lot of ttm lahotir population and 
claimed that the Ministry, in all its activities, was trying to dtuil ont even-handed 
Justice to ail and to give the uuder-dog the rights and privilogan tliai ho had boon 
denied bo long. 

Winding up the debate, tho Prime Minist.jr, the hon, Mr. A, K, Fudul Muq^ 
said : “My short reply to tho charges of nepotism against tho Ministry is this that 
the whole catalogue is a catalogue of atrocious lies from the lH‘ginning to end, I my 
solemnly and with the full sense of responsibility that has devolved upon mo as Chief 
Minister that I have not, during my term of office as Ohiof Minister or Education 
Minister, given any appointment to any near or distant relation of mine, in any posts 
anywhere in any Departmerff of Governmont’^ Mr. Hnq appealed to tho l>ador of 
the European Group to make an enquiry Into the aliegatious. If it was found that 
there was the slightest suspicion of nepotism against him, ho would tcmdcir his resigoa-, 
tion and would ask the European Group to withhold Its support from the Ministry, 
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Continning, the Prime Minister said that not only had tho pi’Qsent^ Miiiisiry a pro- 
gramme which compared favourably with tho programmes of Eioistries iii otfier 
provinces, but the Ministry had tried its level best to implumeiit that progi'aiiirae. 
The Chief Mmistor pointed oat that tho Coalition Party’s agreed programmo fuia 
much in common with tho programme of the Krishak Proja Party and the League 
Party. Mr. Huq pointed out that the Ministry had implemented this progiamrae. 
The ’first item of the programme of the Coalition Party related to the appointment o I 
an enquiry committee to enquire into tho antiquated land laws^ of beogai. I no 
Ministry had appointed a commission to make a comprohensivo enquiry ndo the raattor. 
The second item in the programme of the Coalition Party was with ivldtemo to 
the amendmoni of the Tenancy Act. The minustry, Mr. Huq said, had sponHorod 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill which had been passc'd by both the House of tho legisj iit lire, 
and was now before the Upper House for some minor amoridraont. Iho Dili was 
to come up for consideration before tho House on August 12 in respf3ot oMh!:> 
minor mod.ficaiion and if tho Bill was passnl with this modihoatiori by ih<j_ Upper 
House he could declare hero publicly that ho knew that tho Bill Vvould rcciuvo t!u' 
assent of FL E. the Governor withm one week of its disposal by tuu Upper llouoo. 
In this connection lie pointed out that in other provinces they had not boon ahjo 
to make any pi ogress m respect of any tenancy legislation of this charaofor aii«l this 
Bill which' had been spoiisorod by the Bengal Ministry, _ conferred very substantial 
lights on tenants. Me detailed the acliiovemonts of tho Ministry in rosptici of holving 
the problem of rural indobtodnoss, marketing of jiiio, primary education and fiiti 
release of detenus. 

BuPPLFMfOTAUF < ANTS VoTKf) 


ISlIi. AUGUST -.—After a rocosf^ of four day'! the Ifouso assembled ^ to-day 
when tho Opposition for a second time measured their strengtli wiGi fho 
Government when tho amendment of Mr. Abdul Hakim (Indepeadcnl iToja), seeking 
to redaco the supplemental y demands for one Jakh of nipecis, mado by the Homo 
Minister, the hon. Bir K. Nazininddin (to institute a Publii;ity Dopai t.meni'i, to one 
rupees, was rejected l>y tho House by 123 votes to 103. 

The entire ' European bloc, excepting Mr. lU. C\ Worffiarorlh. who remained 
neutral, voted with tho Government. The \yholo demand of one lakfi ot lupuHJH was 
then passe I by tlie House, which thou adjourned. 


IGtIs. AUGUST Tho Bchcduhnl Casto membijis of tim Opposition alla<dif*d 
tho Governmiuit io-tiay for its lack of u ilefinite policy and suflicjinni provision for fisn 
uplift of tho backward classes, when hon. Mr. Fazhd Hitq mowil a suppbuncudaiy 
grant of Bs. 5,35,000 under ‘■‘EdacatioU'-Gcniuar’. U was fiointed out in the cofiis« 
of several spoechos that wiiilo ample piovisioii had been iiKidu for tlie ^Bchedulcd 
Castes in tho provinces whore th(3 Congres.s bad shouhiered the reqMUisibiiitios of 
Government, the Government of Ihmgal displayed a notorious lack of initial ivo in 
this matter In spite of varioim promises. Tlio Fremier, in his speech, malntalnei 
that he was greatly solicitous for the welfare of tho backward commanltkss and 
denied the charges levelled against the <TOVornmout, 

Tho Assembly, in a two-hours sitting, passed without any division tho enfiro 
supplementary budget demands, amounting to about Es. 48 lakhs. Tho deoiaiids 
included Rs. 40 lakhs for loans and advances to cultivators in districts whc?rii 
floods and other causes liave damaged tho crops, Rs. 10 lakhs m the 
initial contribution to the Famine insuranco Fund, Rs. 5 lakhs for the advance- 
meat of the education of members of the Bchoduled Castes and 11$. 50,0.1) as 
the cost of acquisition of land for a colloge in Calcutta for Muslim git Is* 

At the conclusion of tho day’s huBiness tho Hon’ bio Speaker aimouMod that 
flis Excellency tho Govoruor had given his assent to the Bengal Tanaiicy Amerid- 
ment Bill. The aonoiuiooment was rocoivod with choors from Mmistcrial benohos. 

Tm Dknxistb’ Bilu 

17tb. AUGUST :-Tho Assembly passed to-day the Bengal Dentists* Bill iiitrodimiM 
by tha Qovornmont The measure sought to provide for the control of doidal 
practitioners in the Province, 

Earlier in the day the Speaker disallowed two adjournment morioos, one moved 
by Dr. Nalinakshm Sanyal to disemss eaiicluslon of two opposition raoinbiv's 
from the Board of Agriemituro, and tho oihor moved by Mr. Skumaudim 4hwm4 
regarding alleged acts of intimidation by the Bolloe In Buphtiaf 
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Bi^EZE IN THE HoirSE 

^ IStli. AUGUST .‘—An iadioation that the tomper on both sides of llio House 

still continued to be frayed was apparent wlioii there was a sudden flare-up 

to-day during interpellations in which the Deputy Loader of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly, Mr* T. C. Ooswami figured pioraniently. 

Charges of 4iar’ and ‘thief wore hurled across the floor of the lEoiiso and 
the Speaker had to call several members of both sides to order iu a very 
stern tone. Confusion prevailed for a \vhile, several members rising in tfioir seats 

at the same time and the voice of the Speaker appeared to have boon drowned 

in the chaos that prevailed. 

The root cause of the trouble lay in the question asked by Dr. Nalinnhsln/a 
Sanyal about certain appointments which, lio alleged, wore made over the 
of the Public Service Coramissioa. The normal business of tho House, namedy, 
consideration of the Bengal Maternity Benefit Bill receded to the hackgiound and 
the whole interest centred on the unexpected devolofirnent. Finally, both Mr. A. K, 
Fazlul Haq and Mr, T, C. Goswand withdrew the unparliamentary expressions. 

Maternity & Tanrs Improvement Bills 

^ The Assembly to day passed tho Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill wiihoui 
divlsion. The discussion on the Bengal Maternity Benefit Bill was going on wdien 
the House adjourned till tho 22 ud. 

22nd. AUGUST The echo of Friday’s uproarious proceedings did not die down 
TOp the Assembly meno-day. The afmosphore was slil! charged with bittoimss and 
acrimony. The Ministeiial side brought forward (wo motions for consideration by Bus 
Privileges Committee. The first moved by Mr. M. A. H. Jspahafd roferrod to tlio 
statement which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose issued on Aug. 8, after Mr. A. B, Siddigtd 
allegations of bribery on the floor of tho llouso. The second moved by 
Mr. FqzIuI Rahman (Dacca University) referred to Mr. T. 0. Goswami’s remark’s 
made on Friday with regard to the chair. Both theso motions wore woloomod by 
Mr. Bose and Mr. Goswami respectively and they were referred to the Frivih%u‘S 
Committee.^ Mr. Goswami in accepting the motion indulged once more in some hard 
almost caused another ufiroar in the CoalUion bonchos but the Hon. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlui Huq and Sir Nazimuddin beckoned to their .supporters to remain silent. 
After the motion had been referied to the Privileges Committee, tho House thinned 
away and the Maternity Bill was taken up and adopted, 


Discussion oe Non- official Bills 

23rd. AUGUST -ThQ Assembly was devoted to-day to tho consideration of tfui 
non-official Bills and dealt with only throe. Of the three Bills, the Bengsd 
Municipal Amendment Bill of Mr. Sukumar Daiia (Congress) sought to do 
away with the system of ^ nomination in municipalities ; tho Bengal Medical 
Amendment Bill of Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan (Jjoader of the Jndopcndoitt 
rroja Party)^ sought to give the persons, who had rocoivod their training 
obtained diplomas and certificates from medical schools, now recog- 
nised by local Governments, prior to such recognition, an opportunity of getting 
themselves registered under the Bengal Medical Act of 1914 within three years! 

1 i Homoopathy Faculty Bill, moved by Mr. Banerji (CoiiltossI, 

askM the Government to esfablish a faculty of homeopathic education in BongaL 
Xhe movera of ail these three Bills wanted their Bills to ho referred to Solocf 
Committees, but the motions wore rejectod by the House, the Oovernmont having 
oppsed them. There was some heat when tho motion of Mr. Sukumar Datia was 
par before the House by the Speaker. A member of tho Congress Party called for 
division, but after the tionse had assembled in response to the division boll the 
Opposition did not press for it 


Oomfulsory Free Eetieement of Govt. Ofmotals 
24tli. AUGUST A non-official resolution, moved by a member of the Opposi- 
tion, was passed without a division in the Assembly to-dfiy. The resolution, wliioli 
was sponsored by Mi\ Jogenira Nath Mondal (Scheduled Caste), stated; “This 
As|embl.y IS of the opiniou that with a view to curtailing the cost of admiolstrailon 
and mmimising the unemployment problem to a certain degree, the compulsory 

3t'rovmoia! and Buhordiaate Services 
he OEectea on the eompletioa of years service. ^ 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS & RESOLUIIONrf 


iill 


Qnftqlrinn' nn hfilialf of the Government, the Finance Minister, the lion. Mi. 

it woold in the ionp* ran, lead to increased expenditiuo. itie in ianco 
therefor© urged the mover to withdraw tho resolution. Halt a liorAUi liiomJUh, 

iSms’ tSee members of the Mioisteriulist Pa. ty, spoke u. suppo.'t of tl.o 
resolution, which though opposed by a few was earned without a division. 

CoMruLsouY PaoiAEY Education 

Another non-official resolution, sponsored hy Mr. Abdul of tlie OppositiiHi, 

was also carded wthout a division. The rcsoiulion wanted tiio (, ovonimo.it 
to take immediate stops for tho intro IncHoii of free ana, comieilsory piirnary 
education in Bongal, including Calcutta and all other rnurucipa! .an;as, and 
mended that while parts of tho Provinces, botli rural and lu baii, iiidiuJitig I ho Ci ty oi 
Calcutta, should be called upon to coiiiributo to tlio cost of piiniaiy education, 
and should be included within the scope of ono single Act, the cultivators of 1,1 o 
Province should bo oscluded from 'the burden of suoh taxation mi the giouiid 
that tiiov had to bear an additional commodity tax on juto, yieUling an anriunl 
revenue of Es. 3,50,00,000 to the Central and Provinciai GoyerimientF?. ^ 

The Government did not oppose tho resolution, but the I nmo Biiiiister, ^tho 
hon. Mr. A. K, Fazliil Euq^ speaking ou behalf of the Government, oxpiaioed 
tho significance of the proposed measure. 


Communal Fercentaue in Service 

25fcli. AUGUST After a debate lasting over two hours, Iho Assembly iulop ted a 
non-official resolution moved by Mr. Mian Abdtd Ilafeez^ d, member of tlie Miiiisterial- 
ist Paity, seeking to fix the percentage of appointments in various branches of fluj 
public services and to civil posts (temporary and permanent) as follows : Muslims t/J, 
Scheduled Castes 20, and the rest 30. An ^araemlmmit, movcl by Mr, 11 Aknmd, 
soaking to fix the percentage at 70 for Muslims, 15 for the bchedulud Castes and 
15 for the rost, was rejected by 115 votes to 31. 

Tho Congress Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste ^ Party, the iinaitaobed 
members and two Europeans remained neutral, while the Ministers, a majority of tiie 
Europeans and some non-Coogross Hindu members voted against Shu arnuiidment 

A sharp rebuke to tho Ministerialists was administered on behulf/d llsn Europoans 
by Mr. Curtis Miller who soemod to bo disillusioned fiy the exhibition of comnuuiul 
tendencies by tho rank and filo of tlio .sujiportors of tho presenf Uabiiu!!. 

This concluded tiio basinoss of the House and the session was proroguea mm dk\ 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Atttuttitt Se 8 si 0 ii---Calc«lta“ 8 tli Aagiist I 0 23rd Autgiisl 1938 

AOJOtmNMENt MorKhNS 

The autumn sossion of the Bengal Legislative Council opmiod in Calcutta on the 
8tli. Aiigiisi IS38. Five adjournmottt motions wore given notice of, two of which, 
wore witlidrajvji and tho other two relating to tho assault on Prof. Humayuii .Kahir at 
Park Circus on Sunday were ruled out of order by tho Hon. Frosldeni as they were 
not properly drafted. Tho other adjournment motion moved hy Mr. Kmnini Kumar 
Duti regarding tho appointment of several Enquiry Oommittoos by the OovenimGiit 
just as the session was due to commenoo was admitted and Wocinesday was fixed for 
the discussion ol the motion. 

Tho Governor's message regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act and tho Bill as passed 
by the Assembly oa tho recommendation of t|io Governor was placod before the 
Assemblyi 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Appointment of Comruttfes 

lOlIi. AUGUST :-™ny 32 to 19 votes the a^lj')uinmeQt motion moved by Sj. 
Konini Kumar Diifl against the appointments of several committees by tlio 
Government of Bengal was defeated to-day. Initiating the debate, Butt smd that tlio 
announcement legar'ding the appointments' of the Curnmittpos was made in an extra- 
Oldinary situation. It was anything but fair to appoint the committees at a timo when 
the question of no-eonfidence motion against the present Miriistiy was looming largu) 
and the atmosphere was tense in view of the uncortainties about the stability of 
the present Government. 

Replying to the chargos, Khwaja Sir Nmimuddin^ Home Minister, said that 
the Hoii’ble Member had not taken tho trouble to find out facts before he jumped 
to his conclusion. If ho had taken the trouble of leading the proceedings of the 
Bengal Legislative Asoomhly eluting tho diseussion on budget and during the 
sittings in the cold weather, he would have known that Government had promisetl 
to appoint committees for the investigation of certain questions. Quo of thtivSe was 
the committee to invistignto tho working of tlio Chowkidari system. The Home 
Aiinister said that lie was snie and definite that as far as the Assembly was con- 
cerned in Iho course of tho budget discussion, Government promised to appoint a 
committee to invostigato the whole question. 

Extra Grant for Moslem Eouoation 

mil. AUGUST : — The Cuiuieil juiceptod a lesolution to-day moved by Mr. Nur 
Ahmed that a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs bo set apart, within iho (iourso of 2 and a half 
years, in addition to the picseat annua! allolinont sanctionod for Moslem edimalion i i all 
its hianche.s. KpiMking on the, resolution, tho [Ion. Mr A. K. Ka\.lul iinq, tlie Premier 
rmihiioii tlio Government policv with legard to Moslem education, ile said that 
the Government, liad accepto<! tho principle of firoviding more and more funds for 
advHuoomeoi of Moslem education and tho education of the minorities and backward 
e.busses. Moving the resolution, Mr. Nur Ahmed said that it wms only a quesUmi of 
doing vshem- justice to tho community whoso education had been porsistenily neglocleii 
in the past. The Moslem community comprised 5H per cent of the populaiion of 
Bengal but of that proportion only l'5 per cent wore educateii, and it was only right 
that more funds should be set apart for tho education of the community.' 

Tenancy Act Ame.sd. I3ill 

^ AUGUST On the motion of tho lion. Sir B, P. Singh AVi//, LVivcnuc 

Ministm* tln^ Council passed this aPotnoon without opposition the twoj amendments 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as suggested in tho Bengal Governops 
mcssigo to both the Chambers of tho Imud Logislatuio. These Amcndrofuits, wliicli 
had already been passed by tho Lower House related to iiie commencemeul clause, 
of tho Bill and tho provisions regarding suspension of onbarioemcnt of rent. 
The Bill, as now amended, was forwarded to His Excellency tlm Govmnoi- 
for his assent. 

AVIiile accepting the change lecommended by Ids EK'collency the Governor. 
Maharaja Sir M, N. Roy Choudhury of Bantosh on "behalf of the landlords, appealed 
to His Excellency to withhold his assent from tho altered Bill when it would bo 
firesented to him for sanction under Section 75 of the Government of India Act 
or to return the Bill again to tho local Legislature to reconHidor all the objectionable 
poftions, Tf that was nof^ possible, the Maharaja afipealed to IBs Excellency to 
reserve it for the consideration of H. E. tho Governor-Genera! as ha believed that 
the Governor-General would be pleased either ^to withhold liis assent to the Bill 
or return it to llio local Chambers for reconsidoration of tlio objectionable provisions 
or reserve it for the signification of His Majasty’s pleasure in respect therooL The 
Maharaja added that tho landlords sincerely ^ legitimate relief without being 

driven to ^ the Federal Court for a decision in relation to tho momentous issues 
Hivolved m the case. Concluding, ho warned the present MinlBtry of Bengal 
that by introducing this obnoxious moasure, they wero playing into tho hatuls 
of communists (7). 

eeplving on bohalf of the Government, tho hon. Sir B. Singh Ihg said that 
fho Ministers were anxious to give relief to the tenants. The Bill; however 
mmalalafolo it might appear to tho landlords, would ultimaidy guarantoo their 
mtei’ests and bring about a better understanding between landlords mi 
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HOH-OFe-rOlAL RR^OLUriONS 


1*2 


Apology Demanded from Editors 

IStli AUGUST :~0n tliG recorameiidationi o£ ihe Committoo of Privileges^ tlio 
Eoiincii 'uassed to-day a resolution demanding an unqualified apology froni 

ortwo Nationalist dailies for casting “reilaotions on tho conduct of the f residout oi 
the House” in conneotion with tho “no-conOdenoe motions against tho_ Mni'S^re. The 
following is the text of the rosolntion of tho Privileges Cimmittoo, which the Council 
!)aS^-“In view of the statement made by tho hon. tho President the Committee of 
Privileges stronglv condemns the reflections oast at the coiiduot of the President of 
this House bv tlie Hlitors of the Hindusthan Standard and tho A^nanda Bmnr 
Patr^m on 'the 5th August in violation of the privlieges of the House, and 
lecommends to the House that it should demand an anquahfiod and ample apology 
from the Editors of the papers concerned.” 


Representation in Public P>owes 

Another resolution of the Committee of Privileges discussed by the Comicii 
demanded that ''whenever and wherever members of the Legislature are nominated 
on different public bodies, the Council bo given an equal representation. ^ iho ion. 
Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, pointed out thatjf the resolution was given elect 
to it would tie the hands of the Oovarnment and impose^ restrictions on them ni the 
matter of appointing such committees. After some discussion, the consideration of the 
resolution was adjourned till the next week. 

Measure foe Rural Relief 

leili. AUGUST The Council accepted to-day, after important modifications, a 
resolution move i by Mr. Kamiai Kiim'ir DMa urging tim appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of members of both the Houses of Legislature, with power to co- 
opt experts to formulate a scheme and suggest proper legislative measures for the 
solution of the problems of rural indebtedness, reorganisation of rural economy, 
establishment of institutions for agrioultural education, development of co-operative 
institutions and soiling up of industrial banks for the purpose of udvanciog loans 
to youngmen and agriculturists for starting and conducting sm<ill industries. 

‘Ao amendment which was moved by Mi*. Idur Ahnuid and acctqited by the 
House robbed the resolution of its most important provision relieving tho Oovtirn- 
meat of tlio noeessity of a[)pointing a committee as desired by the mover. 


Official Receiyeu’s Rill 

The Calcutta Ofheial Receivers Bill whicli was passed by the Assembly on 
tho 30tfi March last was iniioduced by the Hou’lile Nawdh MurJtarruf Fitmain and 
passed by the House witimut any modilhmtion. 

CoM’KRRiaO Oil’ 'riTLEF. 

17i!i august The Council rejivited to-day by votes to 14 tins resolution 
of Mr kur Ahmed, urging that the conferring of any title of honour or titular 
distinction on any peisou in Ihmgal by His Majesty or If* R the Uovernor-Ueuoral 
be disconiinued as early as possible. 


PUBIJCTTY <huNT 0!*F()SHD 


The Council next hdd a general discussion on tiie (h)vernmenCs supfilemonfary 
budget demamls. OpposiH<Hi criticisms of the various items of the demandB wore on 
the same linos as iu the Lower House. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, Loader of the Congress Party, severoly ei in- 
cised the provision of ono lakh of rupees for the establishment of a separate 
Publicity Bepartmont. He pointed out that the Goyonimeut iiad not put forwani 
any scheme, showing how this huge sum of money was going to be spent by 
them for rmblicify work. All tlmt they knew was that two or tliroe appmutments 
were going to bo made. Mo wondorod that tho House had not boon taken into 
the Government’s confkkmce on this matter. Ik wanted a cate^,prlcal answer from 
the Oovernment if It was in their contemplation to select certain newspapers and 
subsidise them for the purpose of carrying on tho ‘kefarious activit.ies of the 


Government. , , ..... .. • i ^ ^ 

Prof. liumayufi Kabir also severely entiemod tho appoiniment of a 
Goverment Oflicer as the Director of ftiblic luforamtioii, under tho party 
system ol Governmont must, If ho was to do liis duty proiiorly, identify hiinsel 
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with tho Govern raoiit to such an oxtont that ho was bound to act 

prejudicially to his own interest ns a Public Servant. In U. p. an 

outsider had been appointed as Biroclor of Public Information, who would go back 

to his usual work when tho term of offuio of tho firoserit Ooveriiment came to an end. 

If tho Bengal Cabinet had croatod a porfolio of publicity and allotted it to oiio of 
themselves, nobody would have anything to say, but that had not been dono and 
the Governmont should consider if it was just and fair. 

Eeplying on behalf of the Oovernmiuit, tho lion, Mr. Nalini Raujan Sarkar 
dealt with the remarks of Br, Mukherjee and said that not a fan lung out of this one 
lakh of rupees would be spent on what Br. Mukhorjeo charaotorisod ns tlio m^farioiis 
activities of the Government. Mr. Barker pointed out that the dutitjs of tho Bi rector 
would mainly be giving publicity to the work, programme and policy of tho 
present Governmont, not of any particular group or party. 

Biscitssion op Swan Cosimittpe Repo at 

AUGUST ’.—The Council to-day had a dull sitting when it^ discussed 
the recommendations of tlie Swan flettoncliment Cornmittoo, 19 >2 and tho decision taken 
on them. Members bolongiiig to the difforont groups criticised tho Governmont for iif>t 
accepting the various rocommondatioiis of the Committee and giving olTeci to them, 
Replying on hohalf of the (Tovoniraciit, the Finance Minister, tho hon. Mi, Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, said that the Conimittoe sat at a tirno when it was absolutely 
necessary to balance tho budget and also to show to tho piopcr authorities the 
real financial position of Bengal and to get a redress. Those circumstances did not 
prevail at the present moment. Mr. Barker omphasisod tliat in a democratic gov- 
ornmont, it was difficult to roduco oxpendituro. 

Non-Opficial Bills 

22nd. AUGUST Non official bills were discussed in the Council to-day» Khan 
Bahadur Saped Miizzmvuddin fJoHsain'n Bengal Relief to tho Poor and Unemfdoyed 
Bill was referred to a select committee. Tho object of tho bill was to provide re’lloC 
to the poor and tho unemployed to tide over the fmancia! difficulties diirlug slack 
season when owing to suspension of agricultural works the poor people do not got 
work and tho indigonts alms. It was a blot on tho administration that so far no poor 
laws nor any social laws such as unemployment insurance had boon enacted. The bill 
proposed to lay down tho foundation for such laws. 

The House lefused permission to Mr. Banajit Pal Choudhury to lefer his bill, 
the StMo ProvivSion Bill for Clinical and Baotoriological Examination, to a select 
committoo. Tho motion for roforonco to the select' oommitteo was pressed to a 
division and lost by 20 to 14 votes. 

Fourteen bills were introduced by non-official members. They include the Bengal 
.RepresBive Laws lL>pcaling Bit! by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das ; tlio Bengal Shop Prices 
Regulation Bill by Mr. fTumayim Kahir ; tho Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill by Rai 
Surendra Narayan Rmha^ tho Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amondmont) 
bill by Mr. Mir Aknird and the Bongal Public Gambling (Amondraoul) Bd! 
by Mr. /i. P. Poddar. 

ArnUNTMENT OP OovEnNoas 

23r<l AUGUST The Cmincii accepted to-day a resolution moved by Mr, 
LaUl Chandra Das (Congress), urging that no appointment to the Goveniorsliip 
of tlie Province shonld bo made from amongst tho members of sorvicus oithor iindor 
tho control of tho Bocroiary of Blate or under the Govoruor-Genoral or tho Govornor, 
Tho Coiinoil also rejected the second half of Mr. Das's rosoiutioii which stated * that 
in all future appoirdmenis to such post, tho opinion of tho Cmincil of Ministers 
of the Province should bo proviously obtainod,” Speaking on boliali* of the European 
Group, Sir Edward Benihal said that a Governor had to |H3rform certain functions, 
for example, protection of inlaorities, It was es.sontialIy necessary that a Governor 
should stand’ above parties. Tlnm, again, if n Qomnm was apfiointod to tho 
selection of the Mioistors, tho appointment wouhl not be liked by different parties. 
The Governors, said Sir Idwardj sinoo tho start of tho reforms, aotod constitutionally 
and carried out tho Act in spirit as well m in letticr. The speaker hoped that the 
province would contiinic to enjoy tho soieotion of the Oovornor in future as it had 
clone In the past Itor these reasons, Sir Edward opposed the rosolatioa on behalf 
of his party. 

The Coimcil thon adjourned sina die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Lucknow — Ist August to 10th. August 1938 

The autuma session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly oommeacod at Lucknow on 

the l«t. August 1938 with the Speaker, Shri Punishoitarndas Tandon In the chair. 
There was a fairly good attendance of memhers. After qnestion-ti me, tri hates were 
paid to the late Khan Bahadur Maulvi Faski-ud-din by Premier and jiariy 
leaders, and the House adjourned as a mark of respect to ids memory without 
transacting the business contained in the agenda. 

Adjoitrnmbnd Motions 

2iid. AUGUST The Speaker informed the House to-day tliat lie hid recoired 
notices of four adjournment motions. One of them was not taken up due to tlio 
absence of the member who had given notice of it, and tliere was a griuit dual of 
discussion regarding the admissibility of the remaining three motions/ One of tliora 
relating to the cancellation of the licenses of arms was withdrawn by Mr. Afakanimtid 
Ishaq Khan when the Premier denied that the Government had issued any order to 
district ofiScers advising such a step to bo taken in places where there was tensiott 
between the Zamindars and the tenants, or where there was an apprehousion of a 
breach of the peace. The next motion regarding the alleged destraction of a 
judgment of the junior member of the Board of Ee venue, and the fourth one about 
the resignation of the Muslim members of Futohpur municipality were both ruled 
out by the Speaker and were not admitted. 

Bills Inteoduced and Passed 

The House next referred to the select committee the Public Gambling (Amend* 
ment) Bill, and passed into law the Almora Honorary Assistant CJollecioi'H' DacroHjs 
Validating Bill, ^ the Bengal Eeguiation Repealing Bdi and the Bdl to extend the 
period for the institution of suits for the abatement of rents in certain permasicmfiy 
settled areas* The Minister for Revenue introduced tho U. l\ 81 ay of PruccedlngH 
(Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill, 1938. 

^ The Premiers motion that the IT. P. Melas Hill as ammided by the Hcleet com* 
mittee ^ be taken into consideration was agreed to and the House also liussed a 
resolution moved by the Mmister of Justice about central kqd^iatiou for certiiin 
matters enumerated in the provincial list 

Compulsory Vaccination in Rural Areas 

4tlij AUGUST A resolution, which was moved by Qazi Muhammad AM 
Aohas^ recommended the introduction of comfiuLsory vacciimtlcm in rural areuH, 
An amendment was moved by a member of the Cjougress party, Lai Bahadur 

Bhasir^ urging that the introduction of a compulsory vaccination should be ^so far 
as praotioableb The pros and cons of tho subject of vaccination wore diacuBSod 
threadbare for nearly five hours* A majority of speakers, belonging to the Corigrms 
party and representing rural areas, held that vaccination was no proventive against 
small-pox and was positively injurious to health* This view wag strongly combated 
by Str Jwala Prmad Brivmtava and Mr H, G. Walford^ who opined that uiikss 
vaccmation was made compulsory the ravages of small-pox could not be prevoated. 


I^AY OF Constables and X^eons 

The proceedings in the afternoon were governed by the doBiro of the Miuistiiia- 
lists to prevent discussion of the Opposition resolution in the name of IJmismmi 
Suitan Ahmed regarding tho pay of police constables an ‘ 
having^ referred to the Police Reorganisation Oommltteo, 
resolution was probably desirous of avoiding disoussioa at 
oiiieci for a closure twice and onoe gave it up without a 
occasion lost by 98 to 16 votes* The House then adjourned 


this Bfaga Tiie Oppoiitioi 
division, and on the otlwj 


Beooonitioh of Trade Unions 


:-yThe Assembly devoted the best 
of a M mtrodwed by Mr. Majaram Bmiri, the 


part of the day to the clis0issi0B 
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pnmnnknrv rpeoffDition by tlis employers of all the registered trade unions. The 
WlT^nrovi^ed affine of Ks. 500 in the first instance and six months’ imprisonment 
afterwards for the employers for violating its provisions. The Bill was intioduoed 
in Januarv and the motion was made to day for its reference to a select committee 
Dr K N Katiu took «P a non-committal attitude and gave no clear indication 
a<! to whether the Government were opposed to the motion for the reference of the bill 
tra sTct commit 'hat it was rather curious that the Maadur Sabha 

had not sent their opinion on the bill and announced the Government’s intention of 
framine a comprehensive bill which would deal with the entire industrial organization 
and air the various situations which generally sprung up between capital and iaboun 
and partioularlv with the method of the settlement of disputes. He said that he 
did not hold anv brief for labour and urged that strike should be the last weapon m 
the armourv of labour, that threats of strike were not conducive to a proper 
atlsTe?“\nd that sabre rattling was also not good and would not solve the 

difficulties of labour. j ^ i 

The discussion of tlio bill was postponed till the next non-officiai day. 

Debtors’ Belief Bill 

ThA diqcmslon on another bill to provide relief to the debtors, which was 

brought bv Mr Z iZ Lari, a member of the Muslim League, was similarly post- 

ponel at the request of the Premier, who Mid that the Government would very 
soon bring forward such a legislation. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Court Fees and Stamp Amend. Bills 

Stls AUGUST •—Moving consideration of the amendments made by the Upper 
House in the Court Fees Bill, Dr. Katju said that the working of the courts during 
the quarter ended dune showed that compared to last^ year there had been a drop 
of lunees ten lakhs In the income under court fees. Ibis showed how the Govern- 
ment stood to loose heavily in revenue and how_ much tho Apmbly was justified 
in sanctioning court fees to meet the cost of justice. The Upper House had not 
only substantidly altered these fees, but had raised a constitutional question of 

imwrtanoe It was the Lower House which had passed the estimates of the budget 

and sanctioned grants for them. The Upper House had power to give legislative 
sanction to the Finance Bill and all Bills, but that power should not be exercised 
against taxation measures unless the Upper House thought that the Assembly was 
trying to indulge in such proposals as amounted to expropriation. 

Six amendments made by the Upper House were rejected. Twice the House 
divided and once an amendment was rejected by 98 votes to 36 and again by 
79 votes to 11. Dr. Katju proposed an amendment with a view to allaying 
apprehensions expressed in the Upper House. This .ensures that in casement suits 
and suits for iniuuctlon. the total court fee charged would not exceed Bs, xho 
House accepted this additiou to clause seven. 

The Moslem League members wished tho house to adjourn, but tliis proposal was 
voted down The party thereupon withdrew from the Fiouse but the main Opposi- 
tion party of Independents, which was led by ^tho Naimb af OhhaUari remained ia 
the Chamber and participated in further discussion. 

In the Bill passed by the Assembly, suits for landed property were to bo 
assessed at ten times the land revenue as against five times in the e cist jng Act 
The Upper Council had reduced it to six times of the land revenue, lha Assembly 
restored its previous decision by 79 votes to 11. ... i . xt i i ^ n 

The Premier speaking on the last amendment, declared that the bill before the 
was not a taxation measure. Tho Opposition allegation that It would bear 
heavily on the poor was unfounded. In fact those who sat on the Opposition 
Umhm had when they were on the Treasury benches raised the fees for poor 
litigants and lowered them for richer classes. The present Ministry haa 

reduced them in case of the poor litigants and imposed a higher burden m tho 
rich classes. 


Sill AUGUST The House to-day rejected everyone of the amendwonfe made 
b? the^Oouaoli ia the Bills. 'Opposition parties vigorously supported them, emphasising 
that the provinc© was a^t in a position to 

divisions in conneotion with the amendments to the Stamp Bill, w which tho Opposi* 
tion sustained defeats, 
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STAY OF PROCEEDraOS BILL 

SlAY OF PbOCBBDINSS AmEED. BiLIf 

Landlord members o! the Independent party and the Muslim League party 
criticised the Government’s revenue policy and strongly opposed the consideration ot 
the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 1938, which soiight to 
extend the duration of the Act of 1937 for a farther period of 18 •“ 

motion was made for reference of the bill to a select committee wliich did not euu 
favour with the Congress party. ^ j 

Dr. Katju, the Minister for Justice, asserted that the attitude or xamindars was 
primarily responsible for the delay in the progress of the Tenancy Bill® Eeferring 
to the demand voiced by an Opposition member^ that the zamiadars shoiiid got 
nroportionate remissions if arrears of rent were wiped out, he said that it did not 
show that the zamindars had any real desire ^to grant relief to the tenants and urged 
that revenue remissions should not be made inter-dependent 

Attacks on Zamindars and counter-attacks on the Congrass party and the rfovern- 
ment made the debate lively and the discussion was proccoding when the House 
rose for the day. 

lOtli. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Court) Amendment Bill and the Regularization of Remissions Bill and referred to a 
select committee the Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill Consideration of tho 
Mela Bill was postponed till the next sitting. 

The debate on the Btay of Proceedings Bill was lively. The Premier said that 
mischievous statements were being made at various coaforenccs that zemindars \rm^ 
being murdered in large numbers. The fact was that the sufferers in the majority of 
cases were not zemindars but poor tenants. Continuing thy Premier said that 
Congress had not pledged themselves to ^ abolish ^ the zeniiiidari system but to secure 
maximum relief for tenants consistent with principles of justice and good couscionco. 
Zemindars accused Government of delay. This was a surprise, Cor the delay had 
been caused only to accommodate the zemindars. Had Goverimient taken steps to 
lase their majority and to rush the Tonancy Bill then the very critics of the delay 
would have accused Government of fascist metliods. However, Govornraont would 
take the hint and push forward their legislative programme. (Jovyrnmout, he said, 
could have brought forwa-d a Bill long ago wiping off arrears but it had boon uigrd 
on Government by zamindars that such a course might encourago teuants ufjt to pay 
their current demands. Aa regards payment of revenue zomindars had not made 
larger payments than before and revenue remissions in rcHpoet of arrears wliicli 
existed only on paper wore not justified. 

The House was then adjourned till the 17th October fo disemss the Tenam;y Hill 
which was still under discussion in the Belect Comiaitteo. 

Winter Session— Lucknow— 17th. October to 21st. December ’38 

EN<;>uiRy INTO Tand^ Fikiks 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lucknow on tho I7ilt. Oclober 
1938. The adjournment motion of which notice had been given by Mr, Mohammad Inhaq 
Khan (Independent party) fell through for want of llio requisite support, in the Houbcl 
Only 33 members stood up in their seats supporting the raotion, whereas the niles 
required that not less than B8 members should support the motion. Those lending 
their support to the motion included Kunwar Bir Maharaj Singh and Mr* 8. C* 
Chatterji, besides the Muslim members of the two opposition parties. The motion 
was that the basin ess of the House be adjourned in order to discuss a maltur of 
urgent public importance, viz the policy of the Oovernmont in refusing to appoint a 
non-official committee to enquire into the unjusiihed firing and indiscriminato lathi 
charge in Tanda town without notice on peaceful and unresisting Mtisliias on IJm 
night of Aug. 21, 1938 resulting in the death and injurios of various degrees of 
severity to a large number of Muslims and the failure of tho Oovcrmnoiit to triuister 
the officials concerned. 

Mr. Eafi Ahmad Kidtmi^ Revenue Minielcr, next presimied the report of tht 
Select Committee on tho United Frovinees Tenancy Bill 

BxiMF kOmm Pb%% Amm, Bills 

The House then disagreed with the amendments wade by the Oonricil to the 
pamp (Amendment) Bill and the 'Court Fees (Amendment) Bill The fcol of 
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disagreement was now reported to the Governor and the Bills were considered by a 
joint session of the two houses in December nest. The House then adj'ouraed* 

MEI4A.R Bill 

iSth. OCTOBER The Assembly passed into law to-day the Government 
bill for the control of certain melas. The provisions of the bill would be applied to 
Magh Mela, Allahabad, All or any part of the Act might be brought Into opera- 
tion in any area iu the province where mehs (other than those held under the 
authority of the local boards) are held by notification ^ in the Gazette for each 
period as may be specified. Before the notification is issued at least one month’s 
time will be given for objections. The bill excluded from its purview (a) mcla or 
gathering held under the authority of a local board, or (b) a Muslim religioiia 
gathering held in connection with dargah or shrine. After the passage of the ' Bill 
the Assembly discussed the report of the anti-corruption committee aud then 
adjourned, 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

ISlli. OCTOBER : — The Premier^ requesting the Speaker to adjourn the House 
till November 10, said that he had received a letter from the Nawab of Chhatari, 
communicating the decision of the Agra Zamindars’ Conference to request him 
postpone consideration of the Tenancy Bill for the present to enable the negotia- 
tions committee to get the matter settled. The Premier added that he was 
authoritatively informed that the Agra zamindars had decided to accept the deci- 
sion of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his ooileagues (of the parliamentary sub- 
committee of the Congress working committee). He had also received a letter 
from the Baja of Jehangirabad saying that on being informed of the contents of 
the htter received by tne Nawab of Chhatari from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ho 
had called a meeting of the British Indian Association of Oudh on October 27 
and he would, therefore, request him (the Premier) to kindly postpone the eon* 
sideration of the bill till after October 29 . 

The Speaker, In accordance with the Premier’s request, then postponed the 
session till Nov. 10 and said that to suit the convenience of the Muslim members 
during Ramzan the House would sit daily from lO a. m. to 4. p. m. 

Trades DispurEs Bill 

The House agreed to the motion of the Minuter of Justice withdrawing the 
Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill. He said the intention of the Government was to 
bring a more comprehensive bill for the settlement of trade disputes in the next 
session or later if the bill was not ready by that time. 

Decreses Postponement Amend. Bill 

The House also 'passed into law the U. P. Temporary Postponement of Exe- 
cution of Decrees (Amendment) Bill which extended me duration of the bill already 
passed by 18 months. The House then adjourued till the lOth, Nov. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill (Contd.) 

lOtli. NOVEMBER :«-The Assembly reassembled today at 10 a, m. Bhri Puru* 
shoUamdm Tandon presiding, after a recess of 19 days In an atmosphere of 
tense expectation, as the consideration of the U, P. Tenancy Bill was to begin. 
The Speaker today made a request to the members to speak In Hindustani on 
the Bill so far as possible and to speak Hindustan! with a mixture ol 
as few English words as possible. Nawah Sir Muhammad Imuf wanted the 
coosfdoration of the Bill after other items on today’s order paper had 
been disposed of, but this suggestion brought forth a bitter speech from the Premier. 
Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, secretary, independent party, moved that the Bill 
as amended by the select committee bo droulatcd for eliciting public opinion on il 
nil Jan. 15. The Muslim League members twitted Congress Socialists by asking them 
to come forward with their amendments to the present Bill la terms of what they 
had been shouting from house-tops and numeroua platforms in rural areas. Mr. 
Zahirul Basmin Pari, speaking on behalf of the Muslim league parly, strongly 
opposed Mr. Muhammad Ishaq KhaiPB amendment as toeing dilatory and went even 
to the length of supporting sir and ejectment proposals in' the Bill; CritioMog the 
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Bilij lie said tliat no proviBion iiad been made In Ife for landless labourers or 
tenants-at-wilL 

The Beveme Minister explained the Governmeni’s policy regarding the 
while introducing the same. He said that sit proposals as contained in llie 
amended Bill would not affect more than 3, OCX) or 4,CXO landlords, while the 
GoYernment had accepted the xamiodars’ own formula regarding ejectment. The 
consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

mil. NOVEMBER The Premier referred to the sad demise^of I&ma! Atafurk 
and was followed by Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Maulvi Aziz Ahmad Ehan, 
Kunwar Sir MaharaJ Singh and the Speaker who recalled the Khiiafat movement 
of 1921 when all Hindus and Muslims had suffered for the cause of Turkey. 

Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was then resumed and several interesting 
speeches were delivered. Baja Jagannath Bux Singly the Baja of Tirwa and 
Achaya Narendra Dev a put forth the view-points of the Oudh talukdars, the 
Agra zamindars and the Kisan Sabhaities, respectively. Shaikh Zahir Uddin FaruM 
and Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan dealt in detail with the Muslim League’s point of 
view, while Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain explained the various ^ provisions of the amend- 
ed Bill Shaikh Muhammad Mahihullah declared that history would repeat itself 
and the zamindars would prove ultimately to be the real benefactors of the masses. 
Consideration of th© Bill had not concluded when the Assembly rose for th© day. 

14lh. NOVEMBER r—Very long speeches, interspersed with humorous sallies, 
were the order of the day. The longest speech was delivered by Mr. Mohanlal 
Gautam (Congress Socialist), who would not rest content until th’e zamindars were 
abolished outright. He was followed by Khan Bahadur Fazlur Eakaman Khan^ who 
vigorously expressed the point of view of the zamindars regarding the unfair nature 
of the provisions of the Bill. He referred to the minute of dissent of Pandit 
Govind Baliabh Pant to the report of the select committee on the Agra Tenancy 
Bill of 1926 in which he wanted that three-fourths of land should be given to the 
tenants and one-fourth should retained as ‘sir’ by the zamindars, and stressed that 
the modest request of the zamindars to keep one-tenth of land as ‘sir’ was being 
refused to-day. The last but by no means the least important speech was made 
by the Minister for Communications, Hafiz Mohd, Ibrahim who pointed out that no 
attempt was being made in this Bill to abolish the zamindari system, and in fact 
the Bill was a sort of a saviour to the zamindars, whoso position would have been 
gravely threatened if this piece of legislation had not been brought forward by the 
Government 

NOVEMBER Among those who participated in the general discussion 

of the Bill to-day were th© Premier^ Nawab of Chhatari and the Baja Saheb of 

Jehangirahad^ president of the British Indian Association, Oudh, 

The Premier denied that the measure was a political one, and said that its sol© 

aim was to lighten the burden of the ororos of ‘kisans’ living la rural areas. He 

recognized the benefactions made by tb© zamindars to the universities and hospitals 
etc. and wanted them to make sacrifices in the interests of the tenants, He said that 
not an Inch of actual Sir land was being touched at all. The zemindars oouid have 
Sir rights up to 50 acres, and beyond that they had khudkasht lands* Begarding 
ejectment, they had incorporated in the bill what the zamindars and taiuMars 
wanted them to do and they were still prepared to consider concrete suggestions. 
Concluding, he said that the ‘kisans’ after a year would realize that their condition 
was better than what it had been for a century. 

The Nawab of Chhatari urged that the bill should not bo made a political Issue 
as it affected lakhs of tenants and zemindars. He pointed out that the Bui would lead 
to a lot of litigation and that It would make the tenants refuse to pay thoir rent He 
deplored that there was no mutual cooperation and goodwill between the Government 
and the Opposition In connection with the Bill 

The Baja Saheb of Jehangirahad regretted that the Premier had spoken In a 
partisan spirit in favour of the tenants and had not said a word as to what they 
were going to do for the zamindars, Ha pointed out that previous Ooverniaents had 
always consulted tb© landlords about the tenancy legislatlout had not taken up a 
partisan' attitude. Referring to the Premier’s appeal to the zamindars to make 
"SaorifioeSs he said that there was a limit to such sacrifioesi and added that 
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zamindars could lia¥0 supported the Government if proper Justice was 
meted out of them. 

Br. Katju, Minister of Justice, made an interesting speech Jn which he criticized 
the Muslim League’s demand for the application of Muslim persona! law in the 
Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal law did not apply in Mustafa 
Kema! Pasha’s Turkey of which the Muslims were so proud. 

Mr. Bafi Ahmed Kidwai, replying to the debate, made a sporting offer to the 
Muslim members when he said mat the Government was quite prepared to apply 
Muslim personal law In the Bill if the Muslims agreed to Its application not only in 
the case of poor Muslim tenants but also in respect of big zamindaris and taluqdaris 
also. He invited the Muslims to bring a private bill making the Shariat law applica- 
ble to all the Muslims in tho provinces and the Government would support it. He 
reiterated the Premier’s statement that regarding ejectment if any better course was 
suggested by the Opposition the Government would be willing to consider the same. 

The House adopted the motion of the Revenue Minister, Mr. Kidwai that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, after which it adjourned till Nov. 28, 

Rent md Revenue Relief Bill 

The IT. P. Rent and Revenue (Relief) ^Bill was^ also introduced today providing 
the same amount of relief to the tenants in Oiidh in cases of agricultural calamities 
as in the Agra province. But it could not bo passed as a Congress member, Mr, 
Charan Singh moved an amendment to the schedule attached to it, which was 
being discussed when tho House rose for the day and adjourned till Nov. zS. 

28l!s, NOVEMBER i—The Assembly adjourned after question time to-day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Maulma Shaukat AH and Mahatma Hamraj to whom 
rich tributes were paid by Premier Pant, party leaders and the Speaker of the 
House, Shri Purshottam Das Tandon, 

The Teninov Act Amend. Bill (Conid.) 

29iIj. NOVEMBER The House took up to-day the Tenancy Bill for considera- 
tion clause by clause. Six amendments were discussed during the course of 
the day, of which none was carried. One of thorn urged that the Kumaon and 
excluded and partially excluded areas be brought within the purview of the Bill 
and another wanted that the Oudh Rent Act of 1886 be not repealed by this Bill. 

SOIL NOVEMBER Two divisions took place to-day in connection with amend- 
ments, one on the closure motion moved by a Congress member and the other on 
tho amendment moved yesterday by a Muslim Leaguer seeking to omit tho defini- 
tions of ‘commissioner’ and ’board* m clause 3(3). 

When the closure motion was carried only after one speech made from tho 
Opposition benches on the amendment, Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan emphatically 
protested against the tactics of the Congress party to muzzle the discussion even on 
such a very important amendment. The Speaker remarked that the Govornmerit 
should see that the closure motions were not moved too early. Three amendmontB 
moved from the Opposition benches of a minor character wore accepted by the 
Government today. 

Joint Sewion of the Legisifitwre l»t to Stii, December 
Stamp & Coukt H’ees Amend. Bills 

I at. DECEMBER The United Provinces Legislature made history to-day by 
bolding the first joint session of the two Houses to rOBolve tho deadlock over the 
Stamp and Court Fees Bills and oontlmml for fou» days till the 5th. Dec. 

The Government la its anxiety to dispose of business expeditiously, had 
issued a strict whip, enjoining on all Congress members to abstain from participation 
in the debate and as no such strioturo applied to raerabors of the Opposition, the 
debate became a one-sided affair. ^However, the setting in which the session was 
held provided some liveliness. Sir Sitaram^ Fresidont of the Legisfitive Oouncil, 
presided and the Speaker, Mr. FurshottamdaB fandan sat beside tho Ffemier. 

Over 210 members were present, and tho Government whips had calculated 
that they wpiild win with a eomfortabl® pargin of 70 votes. This feeling of sure 
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success in the lobby was perhaps resposible for a short speech by Dr. K, K Katju. 
Mioister of Justice* in mo?ing the consideration of the Stamp Bill, ^ 

The most interesting feature of the debate was ia the manner m which 
the change of seats and of scenes had affected the views held in the past Pandit 
Govind Ballahh Pant and Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, the Nawab of Chhattari, 
who then sat on the Treasury Beaches, were in favour of increase in stamp duty 
and couit fees. Sir Maharaj Sinqh confessed that he had changed his views 
and the Nawab of Ohhattari twitted the Treasury Benclies by observing that who- 
ever occupied those benches becume a victim to the techniijae of his predecesors. 
Mr Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim felt provoked by the Opposition attacks and 
pleaded that the Government measures were aimed at obtaining funds for bene- 
ficent activities. It was one thing, he said, for taxes to be ir^osed by an irres- 
ponsible government and another by a popular government. He added that the 
scheme of taxation reduced the burden of the poor while it increased the burden 
of the rich. 

The case for the Opposition was opened by Mr. Mubashir Kidmai whose argu- 
ments were reinforced hy Mr. Ramchandra Gupta, Mr. Isha Khan, Mr. Hasan, 
the Nawab of Ohhattari, Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan and Rat 
Bahadur Mohanlal. They criticised the Government for having unnecessarily 
precipitated a joint session. 

A majority of 80 votes for the Government was recorded and this revealed to the 
Opposition parties the hopelessness of their task in trying to argue in favour of 
the amendments made by the Upper House. For some time, the Moslem League 
party in the Assembly took the leading part in the debate but, lator, consultations 
m the lobby made them leave the task of leading the debate to the Upper House. 
The division was precipitated by tho chief Government whip, Mr. F. iv. Tivarg, 
who moved closure of the debate immediately after the Mouse met after lunch 
hour, and the motion was carried by 155 votes to 75 votes. Later, the President 
informed the House that throe votes counted on the side of the Government were 
doubtful and that he would mention the revised poll to-morrow. 

The motion for taking the Stamp Bill into consideration was adopted, and there- 
after two amendments of tho Government were discussed and carried without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER The debate developed to-day to a high pitch of eloquence and 
liveliness which amply made up for yesterday’s dullness. The Opposition’s tactics 
to provoke the Government benches to break their self-imposed silence succeeded 
and the House beard for three-quarter of an hour lively orations in which the 
Premier delivered many a broadside. 

Wlien the House met the remaining three amendments to tho Stamp Bill 
had been carried within half an hour after a discussion ia which Dr. Katja spoke 
for the Government and Rai Bahadur Mohanlal for the Upper House# 

“These are not taxation measures,” said Pandit Pant “They are taxation 
measures only to the extent that they are money Bills but they lower the charges 
for the poor and increase them for tho rich. They readjust the burden between 
the two and are measures based on equity and fair play. They propose to remove 
defects and foibles in Stamps Act and Court Fees Act. While these Bills merely 
aim at removing discrimination in favour of rich xamindars, we shall soon come 
up with proposals for lowering further the burden of the poor and increasing that 
of the richer classes”. 

The Stamp Bill was passed by 155 votes 64— a shrinkage of 11 votes in the 
Opposition’s strength and an increase of five votes on the side of the Government 
coMared with yesterday. 

The House after the vote took up consideration of tho Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and after some debate adjourned till the next day. 


3ra, DECEMBER Members of all shades of opinion belonging to the Opposition 
opposed tooth and nail the Court fees Bill to-day, /The argument advanced by the 
premier and the Minisi&r of Justice that tho object of the two Bills was to put 
additional taxation on the rich and to doorcase taxation of the poor failed to carry 
conviction with those not belonging to the Congress benches# Kmwar Sir Maharaj 
Bingh^ ex-Home Member, In the eou'rse of his ivery able and thoughtful speochi 
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pointed out that the proper course for the Government would have been to tell tlie 
House that they had been able to eU’eot every possible economy and further taxation 
was needed as those economies were insufiioient. He rightly stressed that flio real 
object of the measure was to enhance revenue* 

If the object was really to help the poor, why did not the Government restore 
the old scales which were raised in 193G V This pertinent question was put by 
Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai. That the basic principle underlying the Court Fees Biih 
namely to tax justice, was a vicious principle, was the view expressed by another 
member, Mr. Zahirul Easnain Lari, The hon. Dr, K. iV* Katjti, in his 
reply, quoted the view expressed by Sir Shah Miihamrajad Sulaimau that the court 
fee should bear some relation to the value of rights claimed and to the amount of 
time occupied in deciding it. Syed Aga Haidar strongly controverted this view 
holding that it was an obiter dictum. Ee said: ‘You convert your courts into a 
taxi-cab if you are going to levy coart fee according to the time taken.’ 

The House divided twice on closure motion in the course of the day. 

Every amendment moved by the Minister 'was adopted despite vigorous opposition 
benches. It was 5-15 p. m. when the most comprohea.sive and longtiiy amondment 
raising the scale of court fee in various suits was carried^ and the Government 
insisted on night sitting to fiaisb the Bill to-day. The Muslim mombefvS objected 
and it was eventually settled that the House bo adjourned till the 5th, 

Sill* DECEMBER Dr. Katju moved an amondment to-day to Clause Eight raising 
the valuation of the gamindari property in permanently seltlod areas fur purposes of 
assessing court fees from 20 to 30 times the annual roveime. He pointed out iliat 
the maricet value far exceeded the 30 times. The amendment was opposed by l)r* 
Bam Ugrh Singh but adopted by the House. 

Another amendment was next adopted raising the valuatiun from six to ten times 
the annual revenue where the land formed an entire estate or a definite share of 
the estate and such levenuo was settled but not permanently. 

After a great deal of discussion the House divided and passed the Court Fees 
Bill hy 129 against 47 votes. The President said that Iho business for which the two 
Chambers had been called had concladod and then dissolved the meeting. 

Tuk Tenancy Bill Debate (Contd.) 

6th. DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day m eonnoction with the Tenancy Bill 
and progress was too slow owing to the stiff and stubborn oppoHitiou of the (4ovoru- 
mentto every amendment emanating from the Opposition benches. Tfie whole of the 
day was taken up with the discussion of the amendmcnlH to Clause 3 relating to the 
definition ‘groveland’ and the improvemenls which a tenant is permitted to make on 
his holding. Whiio the Bill, as it has emerged from the select committee, is quite 
Jiberal to the tenants in several respects, certain amendments were carried to-day 
giving them further rights at the expense of the xamiudars. One of them provided 
that they could construct tanks for storage purposes. This amendmont stood In 
the name of Nawab Jamshed AH Khan who was absent but it was permitted to be 
moved by the Congress socialist member, Mr. Viskambhar Day&i Triphathi. Nawab 
Tusuf and other members of the Opposition parties strongly opposed tiie amendment 
which was eventually adopted by the House by 107 to 27 votes. The other amend- 
ments which were rejected urged that terracing or levelling should not come within 
the scope of improvemoats for which a tenant could claim compensation. 

7lli. DECEMBER Clause 3 of the Bill, dealing with the dofialtlons of the 
various terms occurring in Bubseoueat sections was passed to-day. While the 
Oovermaeat accepted a verbal amendment, that moved by the Opposilioa members^ 
which In any manner affect or alter the main scheme embodied in the Bill, was 
vigorously opposed by the Government and rejected by the House* 

That the landlord members are not at all opposed to the just and proper rights 
being conceded to tenants was made clear when Hamah Tmuf and othars extended 
their support to the amendment moved by a Congress Member* Pandit n$hamhhar 
Lagaljripathi, that teayar’ should not Inoinde the payment for the use of water 
for irrigation from natural sources. Mawah Tmuf said that wherever the ?IM interests 
a! tenants were conoorned the ^samindars were ever ready to sacrifice their claims. 
There was an mterestmg dwoussion on the amendment moved by Bap Misfmshar 
Papal Seth for the deletion of the provliion embodied in otoe 4 that an agreement 
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between a tenant and a landholder was void if it purported to prevent a lioredifary 
tenant from acqtiiriog any of the rights conferred on hereditary tenants. The Raja 
oonsented that the taluqdars^ consent was necessary for the enactment of this 
section, so far as Oudh was concerned. This amendment, being opposed to the 
very basic principle of the now legislation, was opposc4 by tho members of the 
Muslim League paity, 

Befoie the House adjourned, another important amendment was moved by Mr, 
Muhashir Husain Kidwai to delete the provision of making an agreement void if it 
purported to take away the right of a tenant to sub~let. This amendment was 
opposed by the Government on the ground that sub-letdog was a valuable right 
which a tenant should enjoy, and was rejected by the Iloiise. llio House then 
adjourned, 

8lh. DECEMBER Under tho existing law tho right of suh*-letting is given 
only to men in military service. The Govoinmont thouglit that the same riglst 
should also be extended to those in tlie police service and, accordingly, made a 
provision in the Tenancy Bill to-daji. Mr. Muhashir Ilusscnn Kidfvai moved for I he 
deletion of the provision relating to the police and this amendment was carried. But 
another amendment of his whieli wanted to extend the* right to all Govenimeut 
servants was defeated, with the result that the propo.sed couces.sion to policemen 
was also lost. 

9il». DECEMBER Mr. Bansgopal moved to-day that the right granted to inun 
in military service be also deleted. Nawab iSir Mohmed Vusuf protusied against this 
injustice to those who were engaged in the defence of the cunmtry, rind Messrs. 
Farooqi and Zahoor Ahvied also expressed the same view. Kunwar * Hir Makaraj 
Singh held on the contrary, that policemen who served in tho provinco and ooiiid 
attend to private affairs did not stand in the same category as Kuldiers, and that 
the Assembly had righty omitted tho grant of right to policemen ; but it shuiiid retain 
the right enjoyed at present by soldiers. 

The Premier, Pandit Govind Ballahh Pant, e.vprcssed surprise at llio attitude of 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf wdio, as a member of the Bent and Krvimiie Ck)minL 
ttee, did not vote for the grunt of right of sub-letting fo soldiers. The Premier 
explained that military service was under the (hmtial Goverrimmit uml the Mmisfry 
felt that the concession which was given to men in timt service shmild be given 
also to the police which worked imdur the provincial Govenimunt. Bui the Houho 
having voted down the oxtonsion of right to policemen, there was strength in the 
argument that it be withhold from soldiers as well. 


• Eevenue Minister^ replying to tho dehaie, flc'C'lared that bi« 

information was that people who joined the Array did not ns a rule sub-let, tlim'r 
noidmgs. He added that for the present the House should ac,:cept Mr, Bansgfqud's 
amendment and at a later stage tho Government would (Utasiiler whether some 
agreed formula could bo adopted so that small cultivators who took to the police 
ana t^he Army as a career could receive the rigid of sub-ietting, 
dhe amendment was carried and Olauso six as amended was passed. 

After lunch the two main amendments moved by Mawah Sir Mohammad Ymuf 
and the other by Raja Jam7math IMuh Bingh oa 
nenait oi me Oudh taluqdars on sir land, were defeated without a division 

12*. DECEMBER Fivo amendraenfR to Oiauso 7 (a) of the Bill dofiainfi «V 
were discussed during the day and all of them wore rejeetod by tho House. Two 
of them sought to inoludo within the deliuition, laud acquired as sir under tho Amt 

lenancy Act of Ito or land which, but for error or omiHsion, should have been 
record ea as str, 

^ Another amendment wanted to raine the limit of exemption legarding sir 

rate of Rs. 23 or land revenue ot Rsl 250 to a local 
Ihlf 10^ or Jand revenue of Bs. 1,000. In other words, tho amendment urged 
paying less than Bs. 1,000 as land revenue should bo regarded as 
i'? Oppositiou drew the attonthm of the 

exemption fiom agricultural tax in Bihar 
r L 1 ^ opposing, said that the Govornmeufe 

^ framing the Bill for agricultural tax# 
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IStk DECEMBER Three divisious took phce to-day in connection with amend- 
ments to the Bill, in ail of which tho Government had a decisive majority. 
The Opposition did not cliailon^e divisions in order to tost their strength, but in 
order to assert their right. Anothor ^ iinsucuessfid attempt was made today to make 
the Government change thoir arbitrary dooision about small zamindai’s and big 
zamlndars. An amendment was moved by a Muslim League memher to the effect 
that zamindars paying a local rate of not more tliaii Ks, 50 (or land reveiuia of not 
more than Es. 500) should be regarded as small zamindars in connection with 
restriction of sir rights. 

14tis. DECEMBER j— A n amendment of far-reaching significance was moved by 
a Muslim League party member today with a view to providing land for landless 
labourers, and It was strongly supported by member after member. They said it 
was the acid test of the Oovernmoui’s professed sympathy for landless labourers. 
Chapter and verse wore quoted from tho Congress agrarian committee’s leport in 
which it had been calculated that there were nearly 40 lakhs of landless labourers 
for whom some relief should bo provided. The proposal put foi'ward by tho Oppo- 
sition was that the land which would oea.se to he sir under the present Ttuiancy Act 
should be given to landless iabourors of the village community after its rtdinqiiish- 
ment by non-occupanoy teiiani.s within three agritmltural years. 

‘If even an amendment like this is not acceptable, it goes to prove without any 
doubt that your object is not what you profess it to be’, said Nawabzada Afahammad 
Liaqat Ali Khan, ‘Was it because tfiev had no rigiit to vote lliat no provision was 
made for them in tho Bill’ ? This was tfn^ ((uestion put by Mr. ishaq Kiuni. Tliat 
the Congress sang a different time wlien it came to the question of iin|)roviiig tlio 
economic condition of tho poor people wlio had no veto was the criticism maSe by 
Nawah Sir Muhammad Vusuf. 

Without accepting tho amendment, the Ueuenim Minister annouticod a scheme to 
provide land for landless labourers In eacli villago community, lie promised to 
bring forward an amendment on behalf of the Govornmont after consulting Opposi- 
tion leaders, whereupon the amendment was withdrawn, Tlio Minister's armounce- 
ment gave satisfaction to the entire House. 

The House passed today Clause V and began to discuss amendments to Ciauso 8 (a) 
dealing with demarcation of joint sir. Clause 8 however was adopted on the nert day. 

IStii, DECEMBER : — Clauses 20, II and of the Tenancy Bill were passed 
today. There remained 303 clauses yot to bo discussed. The fCouse discussed during 
the course of the day a number of amendments, which ware either rejected or 
withdrawn. One of them urged that zamindars should have expropriatary rights in 
sir land, while another wanted that tenants should have hereditary rights In sir 
lands. The Government opposed tho latter amorulraent on tho ground that it sought 
to upset the basic principle of tho Bill and the Muslim League party supportod the 
Government 

17lis. DECEMBER .'—Tho final considoratiou of Clause 12 of the Hi!! was post- 
poned in order that the wording of amendraents adopted by the As.scmbly might bo 
referred to the Law departmant. A now provison to Clause dealing with tho 
lights of certain tenants of sir, was added by tlio fiousu to day on a motion made 
by the parlmmoiitary secretary to tho Kovemie Minister, Mr. A. Jain, K’lmwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh moved an amendment .seeking to add another provisiou which 
urged that no hereditary rights should accrue in laud wfiich was sir hoforo tho 
Tenancy Act of 1926 or the Oudh Rent Amondmemt Act 
of 2921. An objectlou was raised by the Kevenue Minister to tho con si cl oration of 
this amendment on the ground that it was a imgalion of the amcmdmerit already 
accepted by the House iii regard to hereditary rights for tonauis. The Minister was 
also sufmortec! by his parlsameutary secrutaiy but thoir objection was not uphelil 
by the Deputy Speaker. The ameudmout was discussed and rejected by the House. 

1 9ik DECEMBER :--A number of clauses in OImptor II of the Torisnoy Bill 
were passed to day m redrafted form. This related to (1.) applicatiDii for demaim- 

of (3) demarcation of «V in ease of joint sir or 
Mnt Khumasht and (4) certain ciroumstaacos m which ii .^ir-holder mnmt eject his 
tenant The last clause dealing with the rights of tenants of sir was also rodraftec! 
ana It was under discussion whoa tlm House adjourned for the day* 
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Raja Bisheshwar Dmjal 8eih moved for tlie deletion of all tliese clauses one hy 
one^on the ground that they made unjastifiable encioaolimont on ihe sir rights of 
zamiadars. Ho also took very strong objection to the iinwarraiiteci and arbitrary 
differentiation made by the Government between small landlords and big landlords 
and between one Mod of sir and another kind of Qtr. As he himself said he was 
fighting for a piinciple. His plea for justice and fair play to zamindars in connection 
with their rights was no more than a cry on the wilderooss and every one of 
his amendments was rejected. 

2©tli. DECEMBER A point of constitutional interest was raised today by 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth whether the local Government and the local Legifda* 
tore were competent to grant hereditary rights to tenants under the Govornmont 
of India Act, 1935, in disregard of the sanads granted to Takiqdars by an atiiliority 
superior to the local Government. In reply to Hie motion, Mr. A, P. Jain, Farlia- 
mentary Secretary made a strong attack on the Taiuqdari system, lie said that a 
vast majority of Taluqdars were parasites wdso wore adding to Hu) wealth of tlio 
nation but took away the hard-earned prodmro of tenants. He added that m 
argument that the Taluqdars held any rights under sanads would be of any aval! 
to-day and they could not stifle the voice of the nation. 

Clauses 13 F, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the Bill wero passed by the Houso. In 
moving an amendment for the reduction of the period of temire for siibHenauts 
under clause 13 F (2), Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf pointed out tfjat any 
wild cat scheme for elimination of zamindars might bo a voto-catofiing stunt but 
could not permanently solve tho economic problem of Iho tenants. 

2lst« DECEMBER Mr. Eafi Ahmed Kidwai^ Minister for Eevenue^ amiomiood 
to-day an important scheme framed by tho Government to provide land for landless 
labourers in villages. It was as follows • 

(1) A resident of a vilfago who is oolthor a landholder nor fcinant of any laud 
may apply to the assistant collector in charge of tluj siib-diviKioii that ho wishes to 
cultivate land in his village and on receipt of such application the lussistant colkctor 
shall after satisfying himself by such enquiry as he thinks 111 that tho applicant 
intends to cultivate will proceed as follows : 

(A) Allot to him land which is in the cultivation of a landlord assessed to more 
than Rs. 25 local rate. 

(B) If no such land is available, allot to him land whkli is in Iho ctiltivatimi of 
a landlord assessed to Rs. 25 or lass than Ks. 25 as lofjal rafo and who oaltivataH 
more than 20 acres. 

(0) If no such land is available, allot to him land which is culfivafod by a 
tenant who cultivates more tfian 20 acres otherwise ihm UvS a sub-tenant 
or a tenant of sir. 

f >) If no such land is available allot to him waste land, 
xpvided that the assistant collector shall iiot allot to tho applicant more 
than five acres of land : 

(2) The applicant shall ^ become a hereditary tenant of Iho land allotted to him 
under the provisions of this clause and shall be liable to pay such rent as tlie 
assistant collector may detormino. 

(3) In a cap coming under clause (C) of subclauso (1) tho right of the tenant 
shall cease m the land allotted and the assistant collector shall dcteriaino tlio rent 
payable by him for the remainder of his holding. 

^ (4) If in a case under clause (A) or (B) of subdause (1), tho land allotted k 
asr, such land shall cease to be sir. 

(5) No person shall appjy under this section who might succcefl to a tenancy 
imder the provisions of sections from 30 to 33 or on whom a propriotary or under- 
proprietary right m the village might devolve. 

A number of amendments w ere discussed and the Assembly then adjournid 
to dan V. 



The U« P, Legislative Cooncil 

Aiitunan— Session. — 29th* August to Srd* September 1938 

I'iie autumn session of the U. P. Legislative Coimcii opened at Lucknow on the 
2SlE. Awgust 1938, Sir Sita Ram presiding. There was a faiily good alleiidance. 

The President anaounced. the assent of the Governor to Uio Maieruity Benefit 
lot and the Legislative Cliamliers (Memheis' Emoluments) Act This \kis followed 
by the announcement by the secretaiy of the concuirence by the Assembly in 
the amendments made by the Council to the Fust Offendejs’ 'Frobutioii LillJ the 
Borstal Bill am! the Pidsoners' Release on Probation Bill. 

The secretary laid on the table various Bilks passed by the Assembly in the 
last session and announced a message reetdved from the Assembly logardiiig tbtdr 
disagreement with tho amendments made by the Council to the Stamp Bill and 
the Court Fees Bill 

RsMOVAO ok CoHRUi’TIONS 

SOlii. AUGUST .-““Praiso for tho Covernrneut for Uk'ug up seriously the 
question of ridding the province of corruption and for Sir Maharaj Singh and other 
members of the corruption committee for their prompt work in producing an ad- 
mirable report was showered fiom all sections of the House wiicu tho Ooiincii took 
up consideration ol the report to-day. 

Mr. Mohanlal 8hah opined that those who rose from tlio ranks were generally 
more prone to corrupt habits than those directly nominated and pleaded for greater 
direct recruitment. He favoured appointments through tho Public Sorvioes Com- 
mission. Mr, Ramehandra (iupta said corruption in the .services was tho darkt‘st 
spot in public life. He was sure that corruption was rampant in every department 
though it differed in degree. Ho appealed to the Govornmoot to seek co-operation oC 
the public to give effect to the committee’s recommendations, so that they may not 
remain only a pious wish. Mr. Sherwaiu urged the abolition of honorary magistracies, 
as the institution was made fur corruption. Mr. Vhandrabhal (Oongross) hoped the 
present Govornmoiit would be more successful than the past Governments in thoir 
efforts to root out the evil Eo suggested that tho names of those officers found 
guilty of corruption should be published in the administration report and also that 
action should be taken against them. Ghaiidhiny Akhtar Hussain challenged the 
representative character "of the committee and held that it did not represent all sliades 
of opinion, nor Government department 

The bon. Br. K At Kaiju, replying to tho debate, said tliat the question was 
untler consideration of tho Finance Department Ee hoped the Council would not 
hesitate to sanction funds for it. He contended that it was not a question of public 
opinion on the subject, which was a legacy of tho protracted foreign domination, 
iioplying to the ebargo made regarding tho anti-corruption drive against Muslims, 
he said the Govoniracnt was not to be deterred from rooting out tho evil by any 
body of communal considerations and appealed to members to givo to tho Govern- 
mont crodii for disinterosiod public service. The House then adjourned. 

Stamp k Court Fious Bills 

3 lit AUGUST -The first seriou.s hitch between the two Jlmisos of tho IiOgis- 
lature occurred to-day Avhen the Council refusod to reconsider the various araoncl- 
meats made by it in its last sessioa to tho vStamp (Amondmeiits) Bill and the 
Court Fees (Amendments) Bill, all of which had been nogativod by tho Assembly 
earlier in this month. 

Bach one of the amendments was most aispassionatoly considered, and the liouso 
saw no reason to reverse its provions verdict. In the circiimstanoos, mombais of 
tho Opposition resented tho remark, of the Mmisler of Justice, that his argumonts 
would not penetrate tho^ walls behind which they were entrenched and that it was 
no use trying^to ooiiviaoo them. Qhmdhuri Akhtar Hmsain made a spirited 
speech emphasising that the Ministe’s remark was unoalled Cor and was a great 
iBjiiHticc to the Council Eo added that the House was cooporating with the 
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Govercment to the very best of tbeir reason. Ollierwise, not a single danse in 
these two Bills would have been accepted by them. 

In the absence of the Minister for Justice, Mr. Lakshmi Narayan^ parliamentary 
secretary, spoke and expressed his sense of disappointment at what he _ characterized 
as the class spirit shown by the Opposition. There were three divisions lo the 
course ol the day, in alt of which Government were defeated. The two Bills 
now went back to the Assembly prior to being placed befoie a joinl session of the 
two Houses. 


Demand for Ayurvedic College 

ist. SEPTEMBER i—The House disoiissed non^offioial lesokitious to-day. Mr. 
Eatcm Lai Jam (Congress) moved a losolution recommending to the Government to 
start a first grade college at an early date at some suitable centre to impart higher 
education and tiaining in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine. He drew 
attention to the scientific basis of these two s\ stems whicli had Iho sanction of ages 
behind them and continued to be highly popular among the masses deBpito the fact 
that they had not been encouraged by the State since the advent uf tlie British Gov- 
ernment 'in India. 

Eai Bahadur Thakur Eaniman Singh, loader of the Opposition, moved an amend- 
mont to the effect that training should be imparled in Hiiiiii or Urdu, and pointed 
out that the products of the Medical College were not enough to provide medical aid 
lo the people in rural areas. Further, far more was being spent on the salaries of allo- 
pathic doctors than on the purchase of raodicines, and the system was not as beneficial 
as the indigenous system. 

Bafiz Mtihammad Ibrahim, Minister, dctajled the help rfimlered by ilic Government 
to the various existing Ayurvedic and Unani institutinns. A sum of Rs, 45,000 each 
was paid to the Benares and Aligarh univeisities, Ils, 10,003 each to two schools at 
Hardwar and Lucknow, Es. 1,000 to an Ayurvedic institufion at Jfuinsi and Rs* 40,503 
to the Board of Indian Medicine, for encouragement to Vaids and Hakims, The 
Minister added that recently the Government had decided to ofioii a kigo number of 
indigenous disponsarios in rural areas and asked the mover to withdraw the resolutlou* 
The resolution was thoroupou withdrawn. 

G<^vt. Loans pAYAnLE to L<k:al BomES 

Laid Mahan hal Sah moved tlie next resolution recommending to Government to 
withdraw the Goveniment circular no. 229-11 50 F. i. dated Marcdi 18, 1038, relating 
to interest on Governraent loans payable by local bodies and to reduce interest on all 
loans to local bodit‘S to 4% per cent, per annum, unlOrtS such rate was lower. 

Bafiz Mahannnad Ibrahim, Minister, said that tho present rates of interost were 
so favourable that ht) personally would have liked to |>ay off all loans that the local 
Government took for inigatioii projectvS but unfortunatolV it was not open luuler the 
Niemeyor Award. Tho local Government gave loans to fooal bodies from borrowings 
‘from the Government of India and the rate of interest charged was the rate prevailing 
at tho time when the Joans wore taken. 

The resolution was rojected without division. 

Privileges ok Members 

Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta moved a resolution recommending to the Oovernmaot 
to bring a bill didining the privileges of tho members of the legislature, the bill being 
drafted on the advice of a committee of the two Chambers. He pointed out that sec* 
71 of tho Government of India Act contemplated tho enactment of suoii a bill 

The resolution was adopted and tho House adjoaraed. 

Employment Statistics 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Tho hon. Dr. JST. AT. Katjit, moved an official resolution to-day 
recommending that the following matters enumerated in the provincial Jegfslalive 
list shouM be regulated iuHiis province by an Act of the Central Legislature (1) 
Statistics of employment and (2) offences against and the jurisdiotion and powers of 
courts with respect to the said Act of the Central Legislature. The Minister 
explained that in the month of May, 1987, tho Government of India addressed tlw 
provincial Governments stating that the question of middle class tinemploymeat was 
under consideration and that it was proposed to tho central Government that statiaiics 
ol unemployment should be collected but the Governnmet of India prefeited to 
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collect staHstios of emplovmoiit in the 'lii’fcront hianches of iutlustry, wkicii would 
indicate tho iioTifii of alKsmpiiuii iu the diffmont iiiduHtneu and other branches of 
empioYmeiit. Tlie pioviucial Governments agieed to n^cessaiy legislation being 
iiudertaken by tlic curitrai Goveniment wliich proposed that tlic (uiquiry should bo 
confiued to regulated fautones, mines and railways. The Govcinmeat of tho United 
Provinces su^^usied that tho statistics of employinent blioukl cover regisiored 
cfjmpaoies, bank associations, municipal and district boards, and Govornineiit 
dopaitmont. These statistics would sliow the leqnirements in tlie different braticlios 
of employmoDt. The piovincial (fovernment could amend the centra! legislation 
wheiievof occasion aioso. The Minister thought that such statistics would sorvo 
a very useful pin pose. Tho resolution was adofded after some disciissioi]. 

Bills Pasri!1d 

Thu IfoiiHo passed into law four Bills within five minutes, there being no amend- 
ments tabled to them as they weio of a non -cmitinveisial character. These Bills 
had already been possed hv the A!,seinldy. They wem Ihe Almma Honorary Assistani 
Collectors Decrees and (hders Vdiltdatiiig Bill, tho Puldsc Gambling (Awendmqnt) Bril, 
the Bungal Eegulation Repealinp^ Bill and the Ahatcrnent of Kent Baits Bill. Tho 
Council thou adjourned, 

3rd. SEPTEMBER Tho Opijosition was not aleii to-day in challenging a division 
in time when tho i‘resideiit derdared that Hie motion made by Hai Bahadur Babti 
Mohanlal to infer to a select committee the h’egidar ization of Kemissions Bill 

was h/Ht. Many of the members rcmaiiu'd m the lobbies when the debate con- 

cluded, and those that lemained, to (juote the President, wme looking at each other 
and at one another, but none of them stood up in time. A division was, however, 

challenged on the third reading of the Bill which was paHsed by tho House by 

an overu heiming majority, A similar motion for referaoce to a select committee was 
made in respect ol tho Btay of Pioceedings (Beveiuie Courts) (Amendment) BjH, 
which rticoived no support from any section and was rejected without division, ino 
CouadI was at this stage prorogued. 

Special Se ssioii — 29th. Not. to Stb* December 1938 

Tho special session of tho Council commenced on tho 2Stli. November and 
contiDiu'd till tlic 5ih. December. As a maik of rtspcct to tho sacred memory of tho 
kfo Rai Bahadur N, IL Mukherjoe, M. L. A., Allahabad, Mahatma Oansraj, Alaulana 
Bhaiikat All and Mustafa Kemai Atatuik, the Council adjouined to-day without 
trausacHiig any business after the president Sir Sita Bam had paid an olofiuent 
tribute to each* of them on his oivn behalf as well as on behalf of tho Council. 

Inchbase iJiT Buoahcane Cess 

30lb. NOVEMBER Tho entire luLSiness scheduled for this session of tho Council 
wan concluded to-day and tho Goveinment wore confronted by an adjournment moiioa 
brought by J)i% Earn IJqrah Singh to discuss the fadiiro of the Government to honour 
the underUiking given by tho Minister of Justice inFcdnuary not to iiicreaso tax under 
sec. 29 of tho Hugar Factories Control Act beyond tho limit of one pico per maund 
without the sanction of tho legislature. Dr, Singh did not want that any 
democratio Governmout should have a right to impose tax without tho sanction of 
tho legislature and refused to withdraw his motion imleBS tho GovernmeBt ^brought 
forwaid Hio resolution for dfscussiou dining Ihq piesent scBsion. The Minister for 
(Jmnmunicaiions later agreed to the matter being discussed by tho Counml after 
tho joint sesssloB and pointed out that he was not himself in a position to fix a 
particular date as the Minlsier of Justice was not here. lie said that he couki 
consult the Minister of Justico on Ms return today. The adjournment motion was 
t'horoupon withdrawn. 

Tho Honso passed into law tho Melas Bill and the Tomiiorary Fostironoment of 
Bxeoution of Deoreos (Amandmont) Bill. . . . 

Tho Council held a joint session with the Assorably from Iho l»t. to 5th. 
December to discuss and pass tho Hfami) and Court Boos Bilk * and then 
rororted to its own businoss when by a majority of eighioen to nine votes it 

For proceedings see Assembly Section p, X34, 
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tamed dowo the Government resolatioa sponsored by Dr, Katjii^ Minister of 
Justice and Development, seeking the approval of the House for the levy of cess at 
the rate of half an anna per maund on sa^'aroane entering the local areas comprised 
in vacuum pan sugar factories m the U. F. for consumption, use or sale theroin for 
the cane-criishiDg season of 1938-39, and carried the amendment that the cess be three 
pies instead of six: pies. 

The House the passed into law the Rent and Revenue (Etjlief) Bill transmitted 
from the Assembly without any amendment and was adjourned sme die. 
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United Provinces Parliamentary Becrutarios (llomoval of Disqualificafioii) Act 
, salaried Parliamentary Secretanes to continue to bo iiiombors uf the Provincial 


Bills passed hy the Assembly In 1937 

The following eleven Bills which were passed by the Assembly during 
1937 received the assent of His Excellency the GovenK)r and beciimo Acts. 

The United Provinces Ministers’ Salaries Act laid down that Ministers slifitihl 
paid Rs. 500 per mensem and bo entitled to free resiionco. 

The United Provinces Legislature (Officors’ Sulari^'s) Act laid down the salariou of 
the Speaker, Deputy Speaker, PruHident and Deputy President and provided for a free 
residence for the Speaker. 

Til© - - ■ 

enabled 
Legislature. 

The United Provinces Municipalities ( Amtmdmoai) Act postponed the genera! 
municipal elections at Naiui Tal and Mussoorie in view of the ponding revision of tfie 
Municipalities Act 

The Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Act enabled tenants in certain pormanently 
settled areas to sue for abaiemeut of runt and oxtended ilia period for iiistitiitiog 
these suits. 

The United Provinces Entertainments and Dotting Tux Act Imposed a tax on 
amusements and betting on the lines of the Acts in force in Bengal, Bombay ansi flic 
Punjab. 

the United Provinces AgriculturistH’ Relief (AraendmenU Act provided for the levy 
of court fees on plaints and applications under the original Act. 

The United Provinces Muslim Waqfn (Amendmons) Act was passed to It^galize the 
appointments of Provincial Oommissionors of Waf|f.s\ 

The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Docrees Act was KubJwjtosi to 
certain amendments as a result of discussion. Its object was to prevent agnciilturiHtH 
from being compelled to pay up amounts which they could :iot really alTord to pay, 
or which it was inequitable that they should bo called upon to pay pemling legislation 
on the subject. The Act provided that the executiem of certain types of doerws 
against agriouitiuists should be postponed as a temporary moasura 

The most Important Act passed, ami the only one which provoked lively 
discussion, was the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act 
(No. IT of 1037). On assuming officas the Congress (Government had slayod 
various revenue proceedings in order to piotect cultivators. These ortiors had 
been attacked as being illegal, and legislation was therefore Intradaced to 
legaliza the position. Some cmiccssion was made to the interests of the zeraimiars, 
and the Bill was slightly more favourable to them than were the stay orders. 
Accordingly the zamiadarsj while disapproving the principle of the slaying of 
proceedings, wore not anxious to vote against the 1331L The Bill provided ' for 
the stay of all original Buits for arrears of rent prior to 1344 rabi and provided 
for the stay of other procoedlngs including ojectmiMt. Tho zamlndars gcnorally 
urged that it was inequitable to stay tho proceadhigB of rent realization 
while no steps were being taken to stay tho realization of rovenuo or to 
refund revenue that had already been paid. Tfio Bill was ©ventimlly adoptod 
mm con. Subsequently cemm dofeots which wore brought to the notice of 
Government were removed in tho United Provinoos Stay of Proceodiogs (Revomic 
Courts) (Amendment) Act (No. TI of 1937)* 


Bills Pas«®4 by the Council in 1937 
The Ooundl passed 11 ormlalBilk during tha year, all of which 
transmitted by the Aesemhly after having been passed by that louse* 


had bees 
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The United Provinces Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Bill was, in the first 
instance, passed by the Council with an amendment seeking to reduce the salary 
of the Deputy Speaker from Es. 2,000 to Rs 1030 per jear, but as the Assembly 
did not agree to this change tho Council acqaiesood to the original proposal 

The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Bill, the tem- 
porary Postponement of Execution of Decree’s Bill, and the United Provinces 
Entertainments and Betting Tax Bill evoked considerable interest and were 
agreed to by the House after prolonged discussion. Three non-official Bills 
were introduced to amend the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act and 
one to amend the United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

Bills Passed fcy the Assembly in 1938 

The United Provinces Borstal Bill which was introduced in the Assembly on the 
25th. January, 1938, was considered and passed on the 20th. April It provided for 
the establishment of one or more Borstal Institutions for the segregation and 
reformation of adolescent offeiidets. The other cognate^ Bills namely, the Onited 
Provinces First Offenders’ Probation Bill and the United Provinces Release of 
Probation Bill were also passed on tho same date. The former made provision for 
the release of certain offendeis under certain conditions while tho later empowered 
criminal courts to send certain offenders to Borstal Institutions and also empowered 
the Provincial Government to release certain prisoners on certain conditions. The 
amendments to all these three Bills made by the Legislative Council wore agreed to 
by the Legislative Assembly in August, 1933.' 

The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Merabeis Eraolumenis) Bill intro- 
duced on the 1st March. 193S, was passed on the 25th April, 1938, after much 
discussion. It provided salaries and traveiiiug allowances of the members of both 
tho Chambers of Provincial Legislature. 

The United Provinces Maternity Benefit Bill seeking to give effect to tho recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India in respect oi maternity 
benefit was passed on the 27th April, 1938. 

The two taxation measures, namely, the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill and the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill which were introduced in January, 1938, were considered 
and passed by the House after an interesting debate on 5th and 26th April, 1938. 
These Bills were passed with certain amendments by the United Piovincos Lt'gislalive 
Council which were acceptable to the Legislative Assembly. Both these measures 
were however passed, as originally adopted in the Assembly, in a joint sitting of 
the United Provinces Legislature in tho first week of December, 1938. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was also passed on 2Gih 
April, 1938. It provided that in the course of revision under settlement proceedings 
the rents of heirs of statutory tenants could be abated in tho same manner as those 
of statutory tenants under the Amendment Act of 3936. 

The most important Bill during this period was the United Provinces Tenancy Bill 
which was iutrodiiced in the Assembly on the 26th April, 1938 and wiiich was 
referred to a select committee to report thereon. It provided for relief to the 
over-burdened tenantry. The Bill is at present under consideration in the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

The Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill introduced in the Assembly on 22nd January, 
1938 was withdrawn by the Hon’ble the Minister of Justice on October, 1938 with 
an assurance that a more comprehensive measure would shortly be introduced 
on the subject 

The Lucknow University Act (Amendment) Bill, the Hindu Dharamdaya Bill, the 
United Provinces Shops Bill, the tJnited Provinces Agrieultura! Produce Market Bill, 
the United Provinces Trade Union Recognition Bill and the Allahabad University 
Act (Amendment) Bill, all introduced on the 3th April, 1938, wore either in oiroulation 
stage or in a later stage. 

The Assembly passed daring its August session tho Almora Honorary Assistant 
Colleetors’s Decrees Validating Bill, a Bill to extend the period for the institution of 
suits for abatement of rent in certain permanently settled areas, the Public Gambling 
(Amendment) Bill, the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts 
(Amendment) Bill, and the United Provinces Eegularlisation of Eemissions Bill The 
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Uoited Provinces Encumberei! Estates (Amendment) Bill was leferred to a Select 
Committee to report thereon. 

The Assembly passed the United Provincos M<‘1hs Hi!! in its October session and 
also the Uoited [h’ovinces Temporary Postponement of E'cecution of Docreos 
(Amendment) Bill. 

Bills Passed by the Councii in 1938 

The following fifteen official Bills W(‘rc recei vod in Iho Legislative Council, after 
having beon passed by the Legislative ^Asse'inbly : 

(i) The United Provinces Court of AYards (Amendment) Biih 

(ii) The United Provinces Alaternity Bill. 

(iii) Tlie United Provinces Land Rcveutie (A nionumt'nO LiJ, 

(iv) The United Provinces Borstal Bill. 

(v) The Prisoners’ Keleasti on Probation Bill. 

(vi) The United Piovinces First on’emlmid Prohritiori Ihli 

(vii) The United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

(vni) The United Piovinces Court-Bees f Arntnidment) Bill. ^ 

(ix) The United Provinces Logtsbitive Chambers (Mombcrs“ B^mohirneuls} Ihih ^ 

(X) The Alrnora tlononxrv Assistant Collector's and Cr'iin-s Validating 

(xi) The Uniteti Piovinces Puhlic (Irambling { Ainendrmmt) B 11. 

(xii) The Bengal Regulation Renmiluig Bill. 

(xiii) The United Provinmas Ahatement fd K,»nd Suit", I till. 

(xiv) The United Provinces liegulariz ition of R'cnissions fhlL 

(xvt The ITnited Piovinceis Stay of Proeeedin.gs (l^evenuc Couits) (Afiiendinetil) 
Bill, 

The Council pa'^sed ail the Bills without amendment exee|d the three (iv) to (vil 
relating to prison adrainisfration, and (he two (vii) to (vdi) iclafing to tliB amond- 
mont of llic 8taiTi|i and Court- B\‘es A(tts, which wen* agnogi to wiffi eertaiti amend- 
ments. The Legislative Assemhly, Imwuver, cout‘uried in the amcuduients in’idc 
by the Council to the former three, vra. (ly) te (vi) hut thd not ngiro in respect of 
the amcndimmts to the latter two» viz (vdl and (vui). Tfie Couiudi, iwen on recon- 
sideration, adhered to th(3ir (uiginal amendaienf , to lh»* rttampe and (’ourt-hVcH Bills, 
to which the Assembly again ndusc'd to a:';ree. Th(*re were no non-ufflcial Bills 
during this period. 

Resolutions passed by the Council in 1938 

The only offioial resolution which related to the regulation of the statistics of iliB 
employment by an Act of the (Jetitnil fa'gi:ilut»ri\ was adopted by the Umncj! 
■without much diHoussion. 'riu* C'ouncil also adopt <*d two nmi-rdhciai resolutiouH, (i) 
recommending to Governmtmi to bring up a Bill defining tho privileges of the 
na(3mbers of the Legislature, and (d) regarding the zamindars and tnluqdars^ in the 
United Provinces being owners of land and not mer<dy rord -collectors or fkekedtjtrs. 
Three more non-official n*soluii<tns were hrmtglit Ufg the first of wliioli regarding 
starting of a first-grade college for training' in Ayurvedic and Unani systems of 
medioiiio was withdrawn by the mover, tho second regarding reduction In the rate 
of interest on loans to local boflies was lost nod the third rf‘garding appointroont 
of a committeo to inquire into the administration of the Agra University was not 
moved. 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Aatmnn Session— Poona — ITth* August to 17tli. NoTember 1938 

DRAP5? Ettles of Pbogedtibe 

The antBmn session of tlie Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona oa 
the ITifci. August 1938 with Mr. (?/F. Mavlanhar in the chair and oontimied for 
the next three months with short breaks till the iltli. Noveoiber. 

The major portion of the time today was occupied by the consideration of the 
draft Ellies of ^Procedure in the Assembly, which were sabmitted by the hon. Mr. 
B. G. Kher^ Prime Minister. A keen debate ensued over the following sub-clause : 
^‘A recognised language means any one of the following languages, namely, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Kanarese, Urdu or Hindi Hindustani.” Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan moved 
an amendment to the effect that in place of ’‘Urdu or Hindi Hindustani”, the word 
“Hindustani” should be substituted. Mr. B, N. Mandiik movei an amendment 
to the effect that both Urdu and Hindi Hindustani should not be considered to be 
recognised languages of the Presidency. Mr. B, <?. Kher^ replying to the debate, 
stated that it was obvious from the debate that everybody was agreed on the 
language. The only difference was by what name that language should be called. 
The present was neither the occasion nor the time nor was the Assembly the place 
discuss communal questions. The lingua franca of India was going to 
be Hindustani, which could be written both in the Urdu and Devanagri scripts. 

Both the amendments were rejected and the original rule was adopted. 

Mr. M. S, JhabwaUa^s amendment to the effect that the Speaker, if he wanted 
H ‘ ® meeting for more than seven days, should do so with the consent 

of the House instead of as provided, namely, by the consent of the Government or 
Government. Mr B. Q. Kher opposed the amendment and 
stated that the Government ought to be there as the Government alone would 
know the volume of work that would be done by the Assembly, especially 
Government work. The amendment was put to vote and lost, Mr. Jhabwalla called for 
a division which lesulted in 35 voting for the amendment and 61 against. The House 
then adjourned. 

ISth. AUGUST Whether it was democratic to give power to a few to move a 
“no-oonMence” motion against the Speaker was discussed to-day. The proposed 
rule provided that at least 50 members should staml up in their places and support 
the motion of “no-confidence” in the Speaker, if leave to move it was to bo granted, 
Mr. i?. N, Mandlik moved an amendment, seeking to reduce the number from 50 
to 40. Under the exisiting conclitions, he agreed, when even Speakers wu^re subject 
to party discipline or owed allegiance to a party, it was difficult to get enough 
number of members to stand up to support a “no-coofidoace” motion. The hon. 
Mr. E. G, Kher, Prime Minister, said that he was surprised at the arguments 
in^ the name of democracy, Would it be democracy to give power to a few to 
bring “no-confidence” motions whenever they liked, he asked, Mr. Kher said that 
he was surprised that for every small thing, democracy was being invoked and 
exploited. Where was the question of democracy in a “no-cooOdence” motion 
against a Speaker ? The amendment was rejected, 16 voting for and 66 agah.st 

20ili. AUGUST The Assembly to-day decided that at least two days should be 
allotted for non-official business tor every fourteen days of Oovernment business 
transacted. According to the original draft rules, the time for noii-oficlal busiiwsa 
was to be decided upon by the Government for themselves. Sir A. A K. BeMavi 
moved an amendment to the effect that the Government should consult the Speaker 
before deciding upon the number of days to be allotted for private business. 

A series^ of amendments were moved suggesting m Increased number of days and 
more faculties to non-official business. Bao Bahadur Chitale suggested an amend- 
ment that, in view of the heavy business the present Government has to put through 
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in one complete session, no more than fourteen days should be allotted for transactini? 
private business. Mr. B. M. Qupte moved an amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that at least two days should be allotted for non-official business for every font'* 
teen davs of Government business. The bon. Mr* B, G. Kher^ Premier, replyioi?, 
stated that it was impossible to reconoilo the various ameodmonts from the Opposition, 
but the Government fully appreciated the Opposition members’ viewpoint and iieiica 
sponsored M'v Gupte’s ameodment which met the Opposition’s viewpoint better than 
some of the Opposition amendments moved. 

Three amendments were withdrawn and throe others were thrown oat and ilirj 
amendment moved on behalf of the Governmont was carried. 

22fKi. AUGUST An attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Hpoaker to- 
day. Toe draft provision authorised the Speaker to have powers in give prioriiy to 
any item of non-official business, notwithstanding anything ooutaioed m fhn proVious 
rules already disposed of. Mr. M. V, Ohttre moved an amondrnenf for dolafioii of tlio 
provision. He said that the Speaker already had unlimifod powtws arnl oKlra powei ^ 
contemplated by the provision weru unnecessary. Tlie hon. Mr. B G, Klmr aosmod 
the ETouse that since the rule applied only to non-onioial inisiness, tlierB was no possi- 
bility of Government business getting priority. The ammidmeni was lm»t. 

Similarly, two other amendments were rejected f>y the Ifoiise, one rcr|!duiig that 
the Speaker should consult the Eouse bofote giving such priority, and anolhor seeking 
to do away with the systom of ballot to decide about tlu) relative precedonice of rcijo- 
ktions for the Assembly, so that precedence may be determined by thn order m winch 
the resolutions were received in trie office. 

The rule regarding the language to be used by merabers on the floor of Hie flousc 
caused an interesting debate in the afteruom. The draft provisica wu . tfnt the buni* 
ness of the Houso be transacted in English but any member not aw|uauiiofi, or riot 
sufficiently acquainted, with the English language’ \m ponniited to .qiHuk iu any 
regioiial language. Mr, AU Bahadur Khati moved an amended ameridiiBenf whsr.h roid’: 
“The business bo generally transacted in Engltsli but any member who fell he wan 
not acquainted or nut sufficiently acquainted with English may speak in liifidtisbud^ 
etc. Mr. B. G. Kher^ expressing the views of the Governmont/ said iliat the G'ovoni- 
ment were in full sympathy with the Opposition mombers hnviiig BindiihUni m fhe 
language of the Assembly. He felt that there would bo ciuriplctc Ifberfy to speak in 
any language, but it slioulil not contravene the provisioiis of the statutol 

23rdi. AUGUST:— The Assembly deckled to-day tfiat the business of the Hoiwo 
shall be conducted in English, but if a rnumbor was unacffunintivl with or felt he was 
not sufficiently acquainled with English, ho may atldress the House in any of the 
recognised languages of the province. Mr. All Bahadur Kkau hoped ihai ittombers 
of tho Party in power woukl bring about, a tradition so that there would hu loss 
speeches in Euglish which was an emblem of slavory. He wished that Gavarumeat 
encouraged the use of indiaa languages in the Houso and thus help in circumventing 
Section 85 of the Government of India Act Tho Hon. Mr. I?. (A M!&er mid that 
members were not expected to mo several languages and would orilinarily afiok to 
one Indian when they wore not acquainted or not sufficlmitly acquainted with English. 

He accepted tho am«3ndment with tluB uadorstaEdiug and the Houho ihareafler adopted 
It and then adjourned. 


24tli. AUGUST :-“lhe Opposition put up a stif fight to4ay ^alast the cartellmeat 
ot mm rights ui tho matter of apeooli. Mr, Jammda$ MeMa moved aa amendmeat to 
the that no such power should invest la the Speaker so far as Bilb w&m ooa-- 
corned. Mi\ S. E, Jhabmala^ Mr. A. F. Ok%tr$^ M,t. A L. Karandtkar and Em 
mkafur c Utah mmko in favour ol the amendment mi argued that the Biitaker 
sfiouia not have this power to stide expression espeoiallj in vmw of several coateati* 
mis measures like the Tenancy Bill coming before the HouBe. The Iioe. Mr. M. (k 
Kner^ k nm Minister, said that the speeches during the dlBcusttion oa the draft riil« 
amply justified the necessity of such a rule* If that were not there, lie hh It would 
moan a cartaiiment of the powers of the Speaker mi muzzling him liisteifl of the 
Opposition, The amendment was lost by 28 to 60 votes* 


OoxtOM & Land AoQtrmmOH Bmns 

The Assembly next passed tho Bill to amend the Cotton GinniM and 

Sfyyif Aoguisitjott Act, 18W, boS.m 

thair applioatiott to the Bombay JPresideaoy. » , - 
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YlLhkQli PA.JfCHA.YATS AMEJfD. BiLL 

25 li. AUGUST -Tlie Bill to amend the Village F^neli-iyafs Act was taken «p 
for consideratioa to-day on the motion of Mr. L. M, PatiL Minister for Local Sol!- 
Goveraraent. The main feature of the Dill was to democratise the pancliayats by 
abolition of nominations but havinpf reservation of seats foiy Muslims aild Ilarijans. 
The Bill also sought compulsory establishment of pandiayats in every villagii in' the 
Presidency having a population of 2,000 and endowed the panchayals vvilli pow^eis 
to levy house tax and jiidicsial powers. The tax levied could l>e paid either in money 
or in labour. 


Bkaft Rules of Procedure (Contd.) 

The Assembly then took up for consideration the draft lules of piocedure. Mr. Januia,- 
das Mehta movi'd an amendment to the rule about questions and replies that a Minis- 
ter to charge of the department should reply to questions within ten days of notice 
being reooived. Mr. B. Q-. Kher stated that since the present Govoniment camii into 
power answers were being given much quicker than in the past. The Government 
were making all possible arrangements to see that questions wore disposed of 
speedily as possible. The amendment was lost and the ongmal rule carried. 

26tk AUGUST Sir A. M, K. Dr/davi mo veil an ariK'ndmont to-day tliat only 
twenty-five members need stand up in favour of an adjournment motion being discu!-.sed 
instead of thirty as provided in the draft rules, lie said tliat parly government 
made it difficult to get even thirty to stand up in favour of a<ljoiinmi(Mii motions. 
He referred to the Congress discipline. Mr. B. (L Kher stated tliat the Government 
of Bombay was only trying to follow what was in vogue in the House of Commons 
regarding 'adjournment motions. The Premier lomaikcd that it appeared it was a 
misfortune that the Congress Party should be oiganised and disciplined ami that its 
members did not make lengthy speeches. The amendment was lost and the original 
rule was adoiited. 

Village Panohayats Amend Bill (Contd.) 

The Village Panchayats Bill was next subjoctod to a critical examination by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, when discussion on the motion for iho first reading of the Bill 
was resumed. Mr, Mehta, whde agieeing with the principle of the Bill, stressed its 
financial aspecr ami criticised the mogro financial provision made for panchayats. 
There ’would not be houses in the villages fiom wbiidi a good amount of houso-tax 
conld be realised, The provision of one fifth of the local Cuss Fund would not bring 
even fifty rupees to each panchayat. Unless these were substantially changed for the 
better the Bill would be an eye wash. Mr. B, K, Gadmad, while supporting the 
first part of the Bill which was of a constructive character, vehemently opposed the 
grant of judicial powers to the village benches. Ho was afraid that these powoi's 
would be used to the disadvantage of the scheduled castes. The House then 
adjourned. 

27tli. AUGUST Mr, AH Bahadur Khan^ whole-heartedly supporting the Bill 
to-day, referred to Mr. B. K. tbiik wad’s (Sohoduled Caste) criticism against the measure, 
and oonlended that the very grievances of the iScheduIed Castes onumcrutod by Mr. 
Ikikwad would be eliminated by the measure in view of the fac.t that the Kclwduled 
Caste members would have equal status and voice iu the pancliayats, thus creating 
an atmosphere against untouchability. Ho hold tliat communal electorates in the 
villages of the presidency where Muslims were microscopic minorities would not bo 
in the best interests of Muslims themselves. Mr. Ab £. Karmidikar^ supjporting the 
measure, pointed out that in introducing tho measure for tht 3 growth and develop- 
ment of village pancliayats it was the duty of a popular governmeoit also to 
eliminate the bad points in the system. He criticised the principle of coinimMon in 
the Bill as every village panchayat would not be self-supp orting. Mr. Karaadikar 
had not concluded when the House adjourned till the EOth. 

30t!*. AUGUST^;— Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi criticiBod tho Bill io-day and folt that the 
provisions of the Bill would be made use of by CoagreBsmen to further Congress 
propaganda. that It was absurd to pretend that there was no communal 

problem in the villages, He referred to the classes of cases the village panohayats 
were authorlsad to deal with and sarcastically suggested that there should be a 
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provisioii to orialtle the paii<'li:iyatK to tty cjuso:; of ‘hoilioN'ijirnr of nsoo ao-l uoifiofi 
from one political ciecd to another.’' Hii A. M. K Dolilavi oooloiuloj iluil lolhii'tii 
weio not lipn for flio reform propose*! l^y the Dili which would only !oo,rea:e5 
Mr. Desai^ replying" to ttie nonaiks, oai'l that fin* tJppoaition to 

the measure aiOKu from tlio fact that tlie measuni did not f|iia!t**r to omnruunu- 

lism. Ho felt confident that the Lead**! of the tpipo.Mtiun wou!*! sufjport flu* inea^iiro 
if separate electojafovs were introduced in vilfaeo paric/naval olndifois. fxoforriii,:^ to 
the statemoot that villagers could not ^ mauago tluor aifairs. Mr. fle-cii ptorisofi nul 
that ibo same was said about Iiidians’ fitri‘';is to govern IIhu! own country. He 
testified to the so-called illiterate villagoi:,’ uncanny wisioui in doalsag v.itli ciccj" 
comiug hefoie their pauchayais, Tiui llcimc tlieu a<lj*juriied. 


31®l. AUGUST The Assomldy dispu.M.l^fu" to-day ail si.e diaf' rni*' ; of 
piUHn'diue of the Asseinbly excepting phnther 'ii ipj. ini.j icudiir^ 

of the Bill to aniend tim village Panchyalo Act v;a , (h'-n o‘;.unr*<h AL. /d M, 

Pa* Inuneiifary Becrctaiy, sai»l that it. wa**, fie* int**it!:<!i nf tic U')\ n anifi i fo c,? 4 hfw!i 
village pancliayats in *3very villagti of the fhoviie*’ Th"y ''niild >, 0 * fo it I hat 
before long not a single hamlet was left without a paia.lmyct Iff* quoted Ijgiuoi, tf> 
sliow that fiom liouse lax the pancliayats Wfuil'l he ahl** to dejive a ‘'Ojunid-u ahh* 
income. Dt^sides these, the panelmyuts wouM letaui t*>r t h»*nis, Kos Un? com t feo t 
wjiich would he received by village liemdies. Mt. /d //, ler.Le was oppc-'w-l to 
village benches being given juiinaui pow-i*'. a^ In* hd? that thev WisiM I, to trs'd 
against memhers of tlie sclu'duhni castfs. Mr. A PJ Ihiil fjominnnal 

fetdiiigs wore ludng iMicmuaged among Indians by an iideM*A«*.i ihad pai ty. It w;i»; 
for all corumunitias to join togtdher and to do awo-y with Ih.if fi’'‘’!Ujg m ilie national 
intoiest. Mr. S. K. Jkubwatd htd*l that the id*cd type* of vid.iye pariclnyvat never 
existed in [n<lia, as these. li(Hln‘s from aindiud timec to the fn* ,eni were domifiate*l 
by greedy exploiters, fie wanted that these i;oo’i*\, .diouf i tument <>f rt'inesnijlative'i 
of the e.xploitcd cultivatois and peasants. Tim liciiS'i at tld» adjoiinietj,, 


1st SEPTEMBER i—Tho Ansemldy today loferrefi tlm |hll fo fim Vilhi'g' 

f^aiicdiayats Act to a Holeet Committee. The mutton for hj;d, leading wms pa’ised 
new COM. T*edayd; di'iude wa,s monopuliM'd by haeh-b-oif'lnu s on eifhm ' idiM»f 
the IFoiise and h/r the find lime diirim; this .e-sdoit nvo women ttminhers '.polm, 
Mr. L. it/. Minisfor for Local H-df-Bovt-i nmeitt. replyitig to |be debate, staled 

that a ucw expenmenl was being iiitrodneetl by th,* Uomlniy Uovm 11^*01!. Tins 
mp'HSuro, he s«iid, would ,.f,)W tfie needs of erjuaiity, frateinity an*! goodwill among 
vifiagiu's. Ile^rehoiel to ihfi working <jf vil!ag,i^ jjan^diayalo ui Mysore ayti Ihumdu 
Btatos and said that tlmy dt3rive*l enough income to cariy on tin'dr almitusIratJori 
very wtdi. lie* wu'i e,oididc*nt that thiK would c.dablii-.h gi eater eencmd among th© 
diftcrunt comm 1 mi tics. 


Tub TuAmi;; DtU‘n'ii« Ihrn 

2iid. SEPTEMBER Mr. ^ H <L A/noa Ihe fhime MiiiiMer iritrodiictol fo«rfay the 
Trades Disputes Dill, ^ In doing .srg he stated that the Bill being infroihiced to 
imidermmt tfiat part of the (loveimnent’s labour pulitiy aiiimumfod on Aiigimt 17 lasf^ 
widcli related to trade diHpiiieH. The Government were duterraiiiod in purKun an luitiw 
policty wjth a view to maintaining iudnutrial fioaco in the riehidmwy ami 
all tho time to see that the wmkens ohtjiimjd n fair deal. It was tim intotina of ilia 
Governmoni to promote legislation aiming at tim provimtion of strikes and lock-outg aK 
far as possible. Mr. Kher aiklcd that nifiuo 191^2 peace In tlm induhtry of the Proviimo 
had been dislurbed no km than twimiy-0iw timea iiy sioppagos of a gmmral charaiiimu 
Iho niimbm* of strikes and bekowta botwoen anti 1037 In the Provinmi was 

1,318 involving 1.0:14,008 prrsons oatming a loss of 60,430,00:3 working liays. ‘‘Ml 
memis that them was one Etilko or look-mit every four days during fhaso seventeen 
years. Iho brunt of this industrial unrost foil on thm loxfilo indiiKiry* Tlia 
mdustry alone experienced 1,054 strikes or loek-outs involving .1,782,769 peramiE, mmmg 
loss of wpricifig time to flio extent of 6^,406,607 worJemg days. The sitarti of tlio textil© 
mdiish'y III Homhay Oily was 460 diapuios, 1,300,302 persons involved and 55,O0L344 
working /Jajs lost It, will be admitted that Bomimy Province mtito irom the 
clmeaso in its most virulont form2^ 

Alter Mr« B, Ci Klieris spoeob^ three members rapreseatkig Labour and eat 
lepreseating the mill-owners spoke ea the Bill after which the Home idjownM, , 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER > Mr. S. fX taklatwalla (Bombay Millowners) welcomed tiie 
Bill so far as it sought to promote healthy trade uoionism but he opposed a heavy 
machinery for concjiliation oi aibitiation like an Industrial court. Unless 
theie was mutual iindojslaridiiig of difficulties and a spirit of compromise the root 
cause of industrial strife coo Id not be leraoved. He suggested that the Bill should 
be BO amended that outside agencies might not inteifere. Mr» Akhtar Hussain Mirza 
(Moslem League), and Mi. h’. H, Jkabwala (Bombay Labourl^ opposed the Bill 
The House then adjourned till the 7th„ 

Till. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. H, Jkabwala^ conihmmg his unfinished speech to-day, 
stated that the impression that self-seekers dominated the tiade union movement was 
wrong. The workers were too clovtr for that. The principal iindei lying the Bill was 
vicious in that it gave scope for stinting unions by employers themselves. Mr. B. I). 
Lalla, supporting *the Bill, stated that opposition to the measure was based on senti- 
ment and not on loasoii. Iho strike was not an absolute right and its use had to bo 
guided by certain mles. The Bill sought to determine those rules. Khan Bahadur Jan 
Mahomed opposing the Bill, said that it was a regrettable fact that the Congress, which 
stood for the rights of the poor, have brought forward legislation to curtail the rights 
of woikers. Mr. A, F. Chitre^ opposing the measure, said that it aimed at the very 
root of trade unionism and it would be a blow to militant trade unionism in the Province. 
Mr. Khijfiduhhai Demi^ who rt'pre.sented Ahmedabad, stated that the Mazdoor Mahajan 
started by Mr. Gandhi m 1919 held ati outstanding position and was a successful 
labour uriion in the country. The Mahajan had during the last ten years conducted 
139 strikes, 124 of whioii 'were successful and 15 resulted in a compromise. None 
of them wms a failure. But the unions in Bombay were interested in quarrelling 
with each other and hence were unable to attend to the grievances of the woikeis. 
That was the reason w'hy the Bill had been brought to protect the interests of 
ignoiant, unorganised workeis, The House at this stage adjourned till the yth, 

9th. SEPTEMBER In a vigorous speech, lasting lor over two hours, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta^ representing Bombay Labour, subjected the Bill to a searching 
examination to-day. He advised the Government do drop the measure and 

Ining forward another which would be in conformity with the Internationa! 
Labour Code. Mr. Mehta said that as the President o! the Bombay branch 

of the All- India Trade Union Congress, he opposed the Bill on behalf of 

ail the oigauised trade unions excepting the Alimedabad Majdoor Mahajan. 

Re characterised the Bill as premature and unnecessary and said that there was 

too much regimentation in it. By this Bill the (xovernmeut would encourage 
the unions recognised by the employers and thus suppress real represenlative 
trade anions. It would enable the stalling of artificial organisations wilh a 

view to the suppression of genuine labour organisations and it would stifle the 
growth of the trade union movement. Mr. Ismail Chundrigar (Muslim League), also 
opposing the Bill, said that the measure would kill the trade union movement which 
was in its infancy in India, and it was a pity that the Congress Government had 
brought forward a measure which instead of coming to the rescue of the workers 
further strengthened the hands of the employers. Mr. H. Cooke (Bombay Ohanaber 
of Commerce) supported the principle of the Bill, which he said would hold the 

balance oven between capital and labour. He quoted Mr, Gandhi^s views on the 

subject of ideal relationship between capital and labour that ‘^capital and labour 
should be mutual trustees and both will be trustees of consumers.” The House then 
adjourned. 


RuLKS OJj’ PROC£;i)UBII (CONTO.) 

lOA. SEPTEMBER The House resumed to-day the discussion on the 
remaining four draft Rules of Procedure when an amonctmont moved by 

Mr. Jmmadm Mehta was carried with ‘ayes* from only about one-third 

of the House, the entire Congress block and ilio Muslim League block 

remaining silent Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to introduce to a certain 

extent the practice prevailing in the House of Commons by reserving at leaBt three 
hours at the end of every sesBion for the discussion of a motion relating to a matter 
of general public importance, without a vote being taken on it, that motion to be 
first admitted by the Government. Some diference of opinion was revealed between 
the mover and Mr. A. M. KHehlmi, Leader of the Opposition, as to the purpose 
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of sucli a motioD. The Prime Minister, the bon. Mr. B. G, Kher pointed out that 
tlio Go¥emmeQt had accepted the amendment on condition that it was unanimously 
agreed to by all parties of the Opposition, but the Oovornniont might have to change 
their mind if it was not so. 

The Speaker put the amendment to vote and declared it carried. 

The House then resumed discussion on the first reading of the Trades Disputes Bill 
Mr. 5. K Patti (Congress), supporting the Bill, admitted that the present inide 
union movement in India was in its infancy. But unfortunately it was also running 
on wrong lines and the measme before the House .sought to put the movement on 
right lines, so as to permit the healthy growth of trade uoiowism in India. ^/Wie 
Congress, more than anybody ©Iso, was inter estud in the robust growth of trade 
unionism, and it seriously believed that its goal could not be achieved without a 
strong w'orkers’ movement in tho country. Mr. Path had not coucludcd wtum the 
Assembly rose for the day. 

Insult to Conqelss FrAQ 

12lh. SEPTEMBER The question whether the tricolour flag could 

be called the national Hag was raised Mr. S. IC, Karandikar who^moveii for 

the adjournment of the House to-day to discuss the ailegyii insult to tire ‘hMational Flag’ 
by the police fiatel at Mohadi Village in Dhulia district of Kliandosh. ^ According to 
the mover, at the time of His E\'<jellency tlie (loveruor of Bombay’s visit on August 
25, the police pate! pulled down the tricolour tlag from the house of the prusideut 
of the local Congress Oomraitteo and tore it trj pieces. Mi. Karandikar said his 
object was not to censure the Government but to uigi* it hi take steps so that 
such incidents did not recur. Mr. /L J/. Mumhi, Horne Miui.der, replying said that the 
Government had ordered an inquiry into the inaltm* ant! tfsert^ was no difiereuce of 
opinion on the question respecting the national Hag. Ho up, reel that lower oltlcors 
had not yet fully realized the cliango in tho r«overiimeut but lie lmp!‘d the time 
would come when such Incidents would not happen. Mr. Kurmvlikur Ihcrtuipon 
withdrew’’ the motion. 


Tun Traukh Disiuitks Ihrx (tknvTD) 

Resuming discussion of flic Trades Disputes Bill Mr. H, h’. i*nriilekar^ erilieiziiig 
the Bill, described it as wicked, tyrannical and ^ diabollmiL He .said that flic Bill 
stood for tho status quo wliicli meant mis<‘ry, disease and the death of workorH* 
Instead of promoting social and industrial peace the liKmure would creafts sucsal 
strife. Mr. S, K, Patil staled that tho rnoasiu'c would stop the growth of mushroom 
trade unions promote healthy competition, remove hitleriuois and rivalry, |iromofe 
peaceful settlement of disputes and redinui unemploymiUit. Tlio House theu ad|Oiirried. 

ISA. SEPTEMBER : — A suggi‘sLion tliat the (Joveinmmit should agree to ameud 
those provisions of the Bdl to which objections had hecn taken by four huulers was 
made by Rao Bahadur Q. K. Ghitale, He felt that, tfie present measure tiefore 
the House was a step in advance of tlio 1954 Act, ffe was convincetl that labour 
till now was being exploited by a certain type of leadeis and Htiggosted that thera 
should be provision in the Bill for the creation of latmur leadership,^ Mr. Sakmrlal 
Balabhai^ while supporting the measure, criticiHcd curtain provisions. Ifa^was 
constrained to remark that the Governmeut had dmcardeil all the f undam natal prlacipIfB 
of justice and equity. 

Lathi Vnmm m Bomhav Wmmm 

An adjonnimant motion was next moved by Mr, Jamnadm Mehta to discuss the latlii 
charge by the Bombay police on the workers pioketting the Bradbury Mills cm 
September 5. This was lost by 25 votes against 75. Mr* Mehta maintained that the 
police had no right to interfere with peaceful picketing roKorted to by tho strikers. It 
was the action of the police in firing in the air that created panic and provoked tin© 
workers. The police had no business to interfere to protect blacldegs ami make a ktlil 
<jharg6 on the strikers, resulting In seven of them being wounded* 

Mr. Mumfd^ replying on behalf of the Oovemmant, traced the history of the 
Bradbury Mill strike ana stated hoW' a campaign had been going on lor some tim# 
with the ultimate object of bringing about a general strike arid frustrate thd passing 
of the Iradea Disputes Bill The Some Minister declared that Jhe police were'i^aw. 
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to protect blactlei^B as much as they \vt3re bound to protect tlie strikers, as it was 
tiieir duty to protect the civil liberdes of the citizens and their li^-^ht to work. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

I4th. SEPTEMBER :--The lion. Mr. iT. M. Munshi, Honio-Miiiisler resuming t!is» 
ciissioii on the Bill to-day said that time and^a^^aha the Con^rtjss Election Manifesto 
had been invoked by members of the Opposition. He said that the Congress stood Jiy 
every word in tiiat documeiiL wliich was sacred to over^r Oongressinan. Tjiey woio doinp, 
their best to im|demoiit the declarations in that Manifesto as far as it was possible, 
with the limited power they possessed. He denied that the Bill took away tho !a\c:ht to 
strike from the workers, and added that what the Bill snu^lit to talo^ away was t-ha 
right to befog the issue by slogans, protest meetings and proeessiotis. It songlit to 
introdneo the rule of law, where the law of the jungle existed. The Bill had been 
brought solely in tho interests of the workers to prevent their exploitation for poli- 
tical purposes. Sir ^1. M, K. Delilavi said tliat what the (lovoriiraont was doing 
was quite different from what they had stated in their programme. Capitalists had 
helped the Congiess in the past and they w^ero bound to have a srift corner for 
capitalist interests. He felt tliat tlie provisions of tho Bill could be improved and 
tho objections of labour loaders mot to a certain extent. Tiio House at tins stage 
adjourned. 

ISlIi. SEPTEMBER :~T)r, R. R. Arnhrdkar, Lcadi'r of the Imlepciideni Labour 
Party analysed to*day tho various provisious of the P»ill to prove that (hi'y were dtgju- 
menta! to the inierests of workers. He Haul that the Bill Houglst to dividt* unmris into 
slave and free iiuioiia and cneonrage the formiT at the expense cT the latter. Mr. 
Qulzarilal Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary in (‘barge of labout, n^plyrng to tho 
criticism said that 2\\ out of 38 labour associatioua which had scuit their views mi 
the Draft Trade Disputes Bill strongly favoured compulsory cmudliatioii hefon# 
direct action was resorted to. Ho claimed that the measure was deBign<*d 
in the Interests of the workers. 

16th. SEPTEMBER i—The Assembly to-day passed by 90 votes to 35 the tirst 
reading of th(=! Bill. Mr. B, G. KHpt^ Premier stated that those members of tht» 
Opposition who resorted to ineffective abuse and ridicule had not opposc'd the Hill 
but opposed the Oovermnent. [f they had paid more attentioii to the study of Hie 
Bill matters would have been different. The Govern onmt, which was attacked by 
the Opposition member’s as not being sympaihetio towards the worki rs, were 
responsible for benefittiug the workers to the extent of a crorc of nipis'S annually 
through increase in wages. In view of the miserable plight of workers the ilov(*rn- 
meot had thought it ne<‘essary to (‘stablish some machinery which would ^xbaust 
all other soun 3 es of st^ttiement of disputes before the workers resorted to a strike 
or tho employers dccbu(3d a lock-out. H(i did not claim that tho Bill befon* the 
House was perfect and fic was prepared to accept soggestions for amending those 
clauses of the Bill whu‘h were considered to be injuriouB to the inierests of 
workers. 

I7lh. SEPTEMBER Mr, B, Q. Kher moved io-<lay that the Bill be read a Bceoiui 
time. Mr. Jamnodan Mehta suggested that tho Bill be circulated for eliciting piihlie 
opinion till December. Mr. K. O, Keraon moved ^ that the Fall be ndVrred to a 
select committee for coreudiTation and report within one month. Mr, *SY F. i^andekat 
and Mr, Alt Bahadur Khan and Mr. S, K Jhahwalla Hiipporting thti motion for 
circulation contended that the Bill should bo placed before workers whom it 
primarily coueerned. Mr. Kher^ replying, stated that Iho labour leaders had beeii 
changing views very rapidly. They supported tho principle of compulsory conci- 
liation hut were now opposing the Bill. 

Ml MeMKa amoiKlment snygesting circulation was lost by 7! votes to 21, aiicl 
another one for the select eoramitteo was lost by 70 to 111 votes. Tho second 
reading of the Bill was passed by 7J votes to 22, 

SEPTEMBER There were six divisions during iho discusBioii of the Bill 
which was gone into clause by clause to-day* Two claiwaa and twelve siifo-claost's 
of the third claoee were disposed of at the end of the day* The first claTOo 
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referred to the short title of the measure. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ Mr. FL Jabhwala 
aod Mr. S, K Parulekar were the principal speakers. 

20t!i. SEPTEMBER : —Considerable opposition wasputupjo day by representatkes 
of labour against the provwion for starting occupational unions. Ifc was cooteeded 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. V. Parulekar Mr. S, //. Jkahvala and Mr. 
R, A. Kkedgilmr that the provision would lead to a division in labour ranks. 
Though the Government conceded the workers’ right to 8trilc<s no united action 
was possible in view of the divisions in a single industry. Therefore they wanted the 
provision to the deleted. The hon. Mr. K. iM. Mimshi, r.^plying on behalf of the 
Government, opposed the amendment, and said that this provision would not 
prevent members of occupational anions becoming members of Industiia! unions 
also The clause only sought to see that people working in a certain occupation 
in different places organised themselvefl. Besides, occupational iinioiiB did not come 
in the way of any one organising industrial unions because no occAipational umm 
which did not have a membership of fifty percent of the entire niioiber working 
in that occupation would be registered under the Act. The aniendiiient was put to 
vote and was lost by 57 votes to 23, 

An amendment to remove the provision for a Labour Oiiiccr was movea by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who contended that there was absolutely no need for sucli an 
officer. After half an hour’s discussion the amendment was thrown out by 63 votes 
to 19, The House then adjourned. 

22iid. SEPTEMBER The House had before it a sub-clause providing that a 
worker must pay mioimiim of one anna per month to the Union to be^^cntillsd to 
be called a member. Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta and /?. A, Kkedgikar moved 
amendments to the effect that the matter of fixing membership be left to the Trade 
Unions. It was a%ued that a majority of members could not afford to pay one 
anna memership fees. Mr. Alt Bahndurkhan, opposing the amendment, said^ that in 
ninety per cent of the cases membership of a union was bogus. The unions did 
not have enough money and got it cither from cmpitaliats or ^from Moscow. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta indignantlv repudiated the suggestion of Mr. Afi Bahadurkhan 
and condemned his attack on Trade lluions in India, Air. Mc!it,a argued that 
workers could not afford to pay one anna s ubHcriptinn, The hou’bie Mr* 
K, M. MunsMj replyisig on behalf of the Government, said that nunim^um member- 
ship had been prescribou to see that the legislation under diBcuHsiou was not 
defeated. He argued that payment of one anna per month as earnest of interest 
in trade unionism would not be a hardship on workers. The amendment 
was lost by 67 votes to 21. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. R. A, Khedgikar moved amend memte to the effect 
that the. provisions for starling dilTercut typos of unions and creation of tlio post of 
a registrar should be dcsleted. The hou’bla Mr. K. M, Mumhi stated that there 
seemed to be some misimderHtanding about registered and other types of unions. 
At no stage could there bo two different unions functioning on the same level la 
the same area. All amondmeiits wore pressed to a division and lost, In all, there 
were seven divisions to-day on several sub-clauses of clause 3, discusgion on which 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Mr, Jamnadrn Mehta's amendment to day wanted, instead of 
the provision in the Bill as to who shall be the representative entUM to be presnt on 
behalf of the workers at conciliation proceedings, that it be provided that any union 
which has a member affected by a dispute subsoqpwntly be eiititled to be llie 
representative. The question was argued at length. When the amendment was 
carried to a division it was defeated by 74 to 21 votes. Mr. AT* M. Mumhh Home 
Minister, replying, said the object of the Opposition memberR, who moved the 
amendments, seemed to be to sabotage the measure by attacking it in different stages 

24tli. SEPTEMBER The House had before it to-day an amendment moved by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta which sought to remove the ban imposed on outside labour leaders 
being elected by the workers concerned in any dispute to represent their ossa before 
the Conciliation Board, This baa applied only to thoso oases where there ware 
neither registered nor representative unions entitled to represent the workers^ oauid 
and they had to elect five representatives afresh to light * out < their - 
20 ' ; 



m nm Bombay lfx 4I8 lati've abbkmblv [ pook^v- 

Mr* aS« He Sir *4, ^lA Hshlaoi iioil Mr. <if£'ii0d 

tliat the labour movomeni wa& still iu its lufanov. Tbo workerz wer?* imuhh tr* 
elect represeotativos from amoug thomsoi^cs to rcprer-’eui tbeir ca^je oil’ecfively, 
Witli tke fear of possible ?ictimisatioB by ompBnrrr, ?iaf !>-. fri 

place rbeir esse before the CoaoiSiatico Board, 

2ilk SEPTEMBER Clause tbreo dordiog with Jufiailioij^ waii dii^rjusoa of 
to-day. The Bouse approved of two wore clauses of the Bsl! wiiidi dealt Vltli the 
appointment of a Begintrar of Trade Ouious and recogiiilioii bv him after some 
enpiry of a certain section of the industry as an occupation. Mr. Ja^miadas Mehia, 
who moved m amendment to the effect that instead of a Labunr Officer a lepresenfa- 
tiv 0 of^the Provinciai Trade Union Congress should appear before the Conciliation 
Board m the absence of trade union officials, said that the Trade Udioh Coogress ia 
Bombay was most representative of woilrers. Mr. K. M. MimsU said that tlurmg 
me last elections it had been proved that workers were not for the Trade Union 
Congress by fli@ fact that the candidate of the Fi ovincial Trade Union Con gi ess was 
defeated. If necessary, the Congress in the city of Bombay would accept Mr. Mehta^s 
challenge and show that the woikers were not with the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress. The amendment was lost by 50 votes to 26. 

Another amendment which sought to remove the ban placed on outsiders from 
toeing elected by workers to represent them before a Conciliation Board was also 
defeated by 58 votes to 21. There were throe other divisions on the clauses deafinff 
with Eegistrar and recognition of an occupation. By a large majoritv tlio oiiroiial 
oianses were approved. 


27lli. SEPTEMBER S, V,^ Parulekar^ speaking on his amendment to-day, 
argued that if recognition of trade unions by the employers were to be iosi.sted upon by 
the measure, the required minimum mombership of five per cent ’should be raised to 
forty per^oeat. Otherwise, he ^expressed the fear that these unions would be 
slave unions . In support of his argument, ho began reading quotations from books. 
On a point of order from the Home Minister, the Deputy Bpeaker, Mr. Marama 
Mm Josht ruled that a general disoussion on class antagonism would not be lelevant 
to a aiscussson of the clause and the amendments before the House which referred 
only to recognition and registration of the trade unions. The discussion on the clause 
ana amenameats had not concluded when the House rose for the day, 

29th, SEPTEMBER i-^^Tho registration of trade unions and the cancellation of regis- 
tration under certain conditions were the subject of debate tu-day. The House accep rad 
after some discussion by 70 votes to 16 the amendment of Mr, Bl M. (hipte, Farllamon- 
tary Secretary, that the Eegistrai shall not register any union if m a particular local 
area there is already m existence a q^ualified union. It also laid down thaiie shall 
not register any union il after an enquiiy he found it was being legistered fa the 
interests of employers and not employees. Mr. S. U. Jliabtvaia moved that the 
clause proyidiag for cancellation of registration on an application by a rival iiaion 
or an employer b@ amended so_^ that an employer shall not have the right to apply 
for canceliation. After discussion, the amendment was rejected by 67 votes to 
ya In© next-day, the SOtli. September, the House agreed after considefable discussion 
to^ provisions for cancellation ol registration of recognisod qualified Unions under cer- 
tain oondahoDS, md^ registration of Unions having larger membership than that of 
already existing unions. ^ 


nn Ini' Jaimadas Mehta oompl^moate.l tho Home Minister to-day 

®overnmont to inore-ise the peroentage of member- 
twfnfA**. twpnd^fi^! ^ ™P oyer. to make it repiesentatire, from 

amendment there was differenc© of opinion for tha 

^hedgikar opposed thramendmeS 

Without a ^division. Discussion of the clause providing for the 

SV.T.?“ “"“i" 

Disputes Bill dealing with 

^bon? pWers and duties of 

jADoor OOoer were disposed of by the Assembly to-day. fhare was a prolonged debate 
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OE iiie (im&thn of tlie powers to bo^coafonod on the Labour Officer. AH tlie labour leaders 
put up a yehement opuositioa to those powers, which they contericied were not disclosed 
in the Biil^ beiu^^ conferred on the OfficGr. Mr. B. G. Kher said that the labour leaders 
were either ignorant of what the ^chtusc soujLdnt to do, or 'were deliberately mis- 
represent: og with a view to prolonging' the debase. The powers sought to be ooe- 
ferred were not anything new. They wcm air-ady there in Use Act of 1934 It It 
was found that the Labour Of!ic(3r misuse«l these powers, the (jOTerrimenl wonld 
tal '0 prompt action. These powets would J** used by fhc Labour Offie(3r onhy to 
examine housing conditions of workers. vyas oculideih Ui.'d ihe ii,abo5ir Offioor 

woiiid be welcome'] by the workers. 

8tk OCTOBER :-“TliO provision that a uc^h-nneut of the ‘r’jiuditig ordeis aboid tlwt 
conditions of work maiie by the Doinmiss:ouur of Labour riftcr ooasullafceja With the 
workers’ leprosuntativc may not he cdfercij fur at leant a >o.ir was dohated lo-dav. Mr. 
Jamnadas Afehfa moved ak amendmeui to tlio eftVcf that rnxcli seltlcmml »hoii:d^ he 
binding on worker’s only for six mocith.-i and not ^‘jv a yoar as provifl'vL Mr. fy. K 
Pariiiefcar moved an amoudnuoft V) tho above amotaimorit to tlio f;ITcct that the oottle*' 
ment sboald be binding only for a singlu day and no more. The Hmi’ble Mr, /i. G. Kher 
said that the provision for standing ordoTS was thtire even at present, Govcriimnnl 
had provided in the Bill that the Labour Ct»mminsium-r should consult tho wotfcors 
before finally settliog tho standing orders. Should not tho.se oid»srs be biodiag at leafit 
for a reasonable period ? Government considered that fhe uenod should ho one yijar. 
To prove the bonafidcs of Government he was prepared fo n“<‘ 0 |’f six men lbs as re- 
quired by Mr. Mehta’s amendment, Mr. ParaUkaPa was lust by 19 vufm 

against *54 Mr. Jamnadm^ 3fehla\i amendniuiit carnt^d without a divisloiu TIi*' 
amended clause was cairiad by 12 votes to 2i, 

lllK. OCTOBER ProvisioiJi.s fur a review of Ih) decisions id flic ^ Commissimnir 
of Labour and the Corioilmtion Board by an iodnstrial court and rcqujrjng idfluir of 
the parties to a dispute to gi\m notion of intcBdod cliauges in conditions of work 
before acmally bringing ahmit tim changes wor«5 approved dtintig disciiSKion toHlay. 
Oae of the main planks in the attack against the Bill I'ly lahunr leaders Imd been that, 
it providtni not unly for declaring Ktrikes illegal but also for senleiicing workers who 
struck work to Iit« prison iiionf of either description for a period of six iiioiifhK^ apart 
from fines that could bo impo.se 1* Mr. Qutmriial Ntinda^ l^arlianiciitary Kecretarjy 
had given notice of ati {imnndraont which sought to do away with iwprihonraent alto* 
getlier. It also providoii that tho tine should not excood Its. 25* but If a tvoikor, afpsi 
oae eoBviotiorp eontifiiiod the .strikig hu would have to puy h‘fc 1 a day flue for each 
day he is on siriko siibjh'ict to a maxsraiira of Rs. 50. 


Coii’HCM'Eu Lands nai 


I2lli, OCTOBER Thu Eovuuuo Minister, Mr. Mhrarji iJemi introdaoeci lo-day a 
bill to provide for restoratiun uf land.s I’orfoiP'd tJuring the civil {lisubufiienoe mm&* 
ment lor aon-paymeat of land revunuu and other gums clw) to Oovernraeat The Bill 
sought to carry out the re.soliitiou pufejsed by Both Eousob of flie Bombay Ie|i8lalui8 in 
September fast year autlioiising the CJoveriimont to repurchase land and ImwofAWo 
property attached and sold in cunseqnuncu of its owners* partieipatlott la Uivii Bis- 
obedience inoveiiieiit Tho Bill with its fourteen ofauses laid down the aaiwer la 
which value of these lands could be assessed, regaid being had to the fact that 
they were purchased much below the market values. 


After a point of order was ruled out of order by tlio Speaker, the Memmm 
Minister moved the llrat reading of the Bill, He said that Congress’ Ministry was 
bnogiiig the Bit! to fulfil one of its maim pledges in eleutirm nianiteto* ihiveriiaiiut 
considered it their bouiKlim duty to return these lands to their owmirs. Having re* 
gard to trutti and noa-violanco Oovernment had tried to carry this object oiil by pri* 
vate negotiations bur. egged by mischievous propaganda the presont owners of kml weio 
demanaing fancy pricoH and hcnca Oovornment had to bring forward IIiik lecislatioii. 
It was in ilneBs of things that tfmsc who bravely and lieioieaily snlfbiwl tor thci 
of country s freedom rtgamed what they had lost m a I'usnlt. Mr. Besai Bimi 
that 4,875 acres of land, assessed at Rs. 22,812 had been oonflscatecl by tim thtn Go?- 
ernment during tha Civil Disobedienoa movement Of this land the C&ngrois Slisfstrv 
Ih aasossabte at Rs. 4,648 after the resoluilon w» piss#,;, by 
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I3li. OCTOBER :~Tii 0 Assembly carried by an oveiwlielmiDg majority to-day the 
first readiDfr of the Bill The division challenged by the Opposition on this motion 
resulted in 74 favouring it as against 34. The Eevenue Minister, replying to the debate 
and especially to the cry of democracy in danger’ raised l-y the Opposition, gave a 
straight negation to it. "He said that the Congress knew full well the sort of demo- 
cracy that prevails in the country that rales India. But flmdiis and Muslims living 
la this country knew what Bemocraoy was and enjoyed it long before the Westoni 
nations knew what it was, After the first reading was over the Speaker ruled out as 
frivolous the amendments to call the Bill Political Favoiuitism Bill. 

IStli. OCTOBER :—The Hon. Mr. G. V. MavUnikar, the Speaker resoited to making 
members stand from their seats in favour or against the clause or amendment wdien 
further discussion of the Bill was resumed to-day. Thi<»o clauses of the Bill provided 
for agreement between representatives of em[)Ioyers and employees about the chango in 
the conditions of work, labour officer taking consent of workers for any agreomeot 
that he might come to with employers when he is the sole repieseiitatWe of em- 
ployees, and the date as to when the agreement was to come to force, were discussed 
and passed to-day. The House then adjourned till October 28. 

The Trades Disrum Bill (Contd.) 

28tli. OCTOBER i—The House re-assemled to-dav and continued discussion on the 
clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill till the 31st, The debate was uneventful and the 
Hoiise^ made very^ slow progress. The House then adjounud till the 1st November 
when It sat for eight and lialf hours to dispose of fi\o of the most important claus(*s of 
the Bill, relating to illegal strikes, lockouts and penalties, all of which were passed. The 
Opposition attempted to express their dissatisfaction with the Government’s aititude 
in declining to reply to the debate on each amendment to the clauses. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved an adjournment of the discussion of the Bill under standing order four 
of the Assembly, characterising the Oovornraent’s attitude as a discourtesy to the 
opposition. The motion was defeated While another amendmerii to tlio samtJ clause 
was under discussion, Mr. S. V. Parulekar moved a similar adjournment motion on the 
same grounds. The Speaker, Mr, 0, V, Mavalanker ruled it out of order. The Hon, 
Mr. B, Q, IT/ifir, explaininjj his position, said that he never meant discourtesy, wdien 
he stated that he had nothing to say. During the discussion of each amendments and 
clause, the same arguments were facing repeated, to which exhaustive replies had been 
given by the Government, Daring the discussion of the bill, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. S, V, Parulekar supported the clause when the Government agreed to amend 
clause 64 to provide against victimisation. Government again accommodated the 
opposition when it agreed to amend two other clauses, deleting the penalty of 
imprisonment for both employees and employers in the case of illegal strike and 
lockout and substituted fine in either case. ‘The House was discussing clause sixty- 
seven penalising the instigators of illegal lockouts, when it rose for the day, 

3rd. NOVEMBER The House to-day passed the remaining nine clauses, two scho- 
aules and the premable with minor alterations. The Opposition mustered their forces 
(m the discussion of the premable, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Parulekar and Mr. 
Mbhwala characterising it as ‘‘misleading and incomplete”and maintaining that the 
Bill in reality had taken away the workers’ fundamental right to strike. The preamfaia 
however, was adopted by 43 votes to 15. 

When Mr. B, 0, Kher^ Prime Minister moved the third reading. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta rose on a point of order drawing the attoniion of the C-hair to the fact that under 
stanamg orders ofajeotion could be raised against taking up the third reading Immedi- 
ately after second reading had been concluded. Mr, Mehta stated that the Bill had 
undergone as many as^53 amendments and the House should have time to study the 
amendea Bill before discussing the third reading. He, therefore, requested a postpo- 
aemeat of the discussion on the third reading tUl December 1. 

£’ appealed to the Chair to exercise its power to suspend the order. 

2* I Mmlankar^ the Sjpsaker, accepted the request of the Government and suspen- 
oea the stanaiag order, but m view of the Opposition’s desire to have time to study the 
amended Bill, he agreed that the general discussion on the third reading might take 
wanted to dispose of a few verbal amendments to the bSI during 
me third reading before rising for the day. Thereupon Mr. Jammdas Mehia, followel 
• by fourteen other members, comprising the Demooratio Swaraj and Independent 
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Labour Parties, walked out of the House, protesting against ^Hlie intolerable injiistlco^’^ 
The house then adjourned after disposing of amendments during the third reading, 

NOVEMBER r-^The lion, Mr, B, G, Kher^ replying to tho debate on the 
third reading of the Bill to-day said that it had been his unhappy experience to 
find that _any and every measure brought foiward by his Ooveruntont had 
been consistently opposed by the Opposition, irrespective of merit He warned 
the workers not to be misled by interested propaganda and the campaign of 
misrepresentation of the Bill. EKporience would soon bring home to tho 
workers that this Bill was in their best interests. Tho Governmoat were 
convinced that the Bill would promote the workers’ genuine interests, but if 
it failed to do so the Government would not hesitate to amend or oven to ropoal it. 

Messrs. Jamnadas MeMay Parulekar, Jabhwala and KhedijikaVy tho four 
Labour oppositionists to the Bill, again voiced their opposition during t}u» third 
reading. Mr. Mehta said that though the Bd! had been corisiderahly improved 
during the second reading by the Govornimont's accoptanoe fjf fs^udaui ameudmerits, 
it was fundamentally bad. Mr. Parulekar characterised the Dill as rcJictionary 
and undemocratic. Sir A. M. IC Dehlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, also opposing 
the third reading, stated that this particular Bill should not haves hmn made 
a party measure. His party was at one with tho Govoniment, hf) added, in 
weeding out Communists from tho Indian workers’ movement, ^ but' this Bill, 
in doing this, would crush tho working class and favour employers. Mr. 
Saklatvala (millowners’ represeutati vo) offered qualiliod support to the measure 
and repudiated the suggestion that the Bill favoured (employers. 

The Prime Minister said that there had been 1 MIH strikes in tho past 
fourteen years which involved nineteen lakhs of people and six and lialf Cfores of 
working days, resulting in tremendous economic loss to Hig cminfry. Ho added : 
the Government allowed such a state of alTairs to contimse and ciid not try to biing 
about industrial peace with due regard to the interestH of ounployoes and Vmployors, 
the Government would bo liable to be charged with erimiiial neglect of diity’h 
Mr, Eher affirmed that the Governmont stood for class collaboratiou and 
not class conflict and that the Bill had been devised on this prinolplin lie 
pointed out how tho Govornmunt had incorporahid amondmfmts to tlm Bill 
diming the second reading in tho interests of labour and expressed liis uuhoundwd 
faith in the good intentions of his Governmont to the wvmkers. The Bill wss r>assc‘d 
by 56 votes to 25. 


The Medical Peactixioneieh’ Ikhh 

m. NOVEMBER :-Uii(ler tho shaaow of Ronoral Ktriko in Boml»;»r atnl 

With deserted opjiosition bonolies, tho Assomhly mot to-day to oousWer the 
Bombay_ Medical Practitioners’ Bill as rt'iJOrUid by tho select ccraraittec, The 

entire mdependpfc labour block was absent as well as all lahrnir loaders with 

the exception of Mr. 8. II. Jabhwala, I)r. Qildw, Ministor of Health moved 

and provide for registration of Indian systems of medicine with a view to 

encouraging study and spread of such systems and amend the law rclalinE 
to medical practitioners generally in the province of Bombay. ^ 

‘^® 1 I U ’®“®? ®®®^-‘“# jostponoment of date of operation of 
pomnnuLv^^ Tha Which made registration and minimum standard qnaliftcations 
is nii! y?T®l® Tho. bill laid down that this 

&*tLXst twTnartiflff ®." fivo years of enforcement 

sLne of th^ C ‘^® S’]” a i'’®‘ parts of the bill defined tho 

sTOtem of*^mAd lin« ‘^® 0^ a board of Indian 

sptem 01 medicme for the purpose of carryiog out fha lirovlsioris mvi 
boards funotioiis suoh as registration of practitioners# 

passed the second and the third 

votefVk £ of thf OatiortdTwbttlf ‘’hf Bi®®«ifde“r 

Minister for Health, fo’r piloti^ .the Sll w& 

presorya au 4 euoourago aaoieut iadfgaaous medioal soiiiioi wd wgulati- ito 
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practice, at tba same time discoej adzing the evil of quatikt?! . Before the HoiiBe rose 
for tie dajj tiiri Hon. Mr. B, Q. Khar formally’ iritruduood tLe Bomba^v Teiiaccy Bill. 

Nos?- O fficial Bills 

9fli. NOVEMBER Tlie Assembly considered liOti^oSiofal lusiiit-ss to-day, Aa 
Many as eighteen private Bills were introduced in the ouiuse of llio day, Impoitant 
among them were Bills for the preventiou of unequal marriages and the preveatiou of 
bigamous marriages among Hindus uitrodiiced by Mrs. Lilavati Mm8h!\ Mr. h\ 
Jabhwaia's Bombay Presidenc^\ Swadeshi Products Tests Bill, Mr. Ah Bahadur Khau'v; 
Social Freedom Pioteetioa Biif and the Bombay Frcsidericy Muslim Porsonal Law 
{Shariat) Application Bill 


FKor*A<-iNL»A oi- Birth CoiNTiioL 

lull. NOVEMBER BB D. Gilder^ Minister for Health, opposed the resoiu* 

tion in favour of birth-control in the Assembly to-day. Citing statistics, Dr. Gildet 
pointed out that 4.2 cluldron per family was India’s aveiage, Be asked, “Do you 
want to limit it fiiitlicr Dr. Gilder stated that India’s real problem was niitrition 
and want of proper diet. The resolution was defeated by 49 votes to 10» 
Moved by Mr. P. J. Boham yesterday, the resolution wliiclj urged the Government 
to carry on propaganda lo favour of biiih control and to piovide facilities for itg prao» 
lice, invoked an interesting debate. The hon. Mi. Morurjt Demi, Bevenue Minister, 
opposing the resolution, adiiouated belf-coiiliol and feaietl that once biifli control was 
accepted, there would be no control of aesul hfo and Ibat w'ould lebiilt in the de- 
terioration of fho nation. 


Bombay Nueses Act 

Mrs. B’miz Tyahjt next niovuii a resolution recommending to feho Ooverriment to amend 
the Bombay Nuises, Mid\iives and Health Visitors Act to meet the conditions in Bom- 
bay City so as to provide firstly for control of the pitofession of niidwives, both train- 
ed and UBtiairied, by the Municipal Corporation through registration ; and, secondly, 
for safeguarding the interests of the public and of untrained midwives by providing 
them, with nidimentary instructions and simple equipment until such timo" as all of 
them were trained. The tioji. Dr. Gilder accepted the resolution on behalf of the 
Goveinmcot. The debate had not concluded when tho House adjourneiL 

Rexurn op SEOCRmns 

14lli. NOVEMBER 8. L. Karandikar's iisoiution, recomiuciidiijg to the 

Government the return forthwith of securities deposited by new'spapers and printing 
presses and forfeited by the Provincial Government between Isi Jaiiiuiryj 1929, and 
Ist April, 1937, was defeated by 41 votes to 15. Thu hon. Mr. K 3L Munshi, Horno^ 
Minister, opposed the resolution on principle, stating that the Government stood fur 
restitution, not for compensation, 

Protegtion of Indiuenuus Fiionucxs 

The Assembly next passed two other resolutions : one of them, moved by Mrs, 
Lilavaii MumU, recommended to the Government to convey to the Governmeiii of 
India the desire that they be pleased to take such measures through legislatioa or 
otherwise as would protect indigenous pioducts against unhealthy foreign oompolitioa. 

Removal of Bae o.v Indian Advocates 

The other resolution, moved hy Mr, Bahubhai Futcl^ rcoommended to the Govern- 
laettt to move the High Court of Bombay to make such change in tlie rules for ad- 
iBission and appearance of Advocates in the several Jwrisdlotiojis of the High Court 
so as not to place Law Graduates of the recognised iJnivorsities of India and persons 
who bad passed examinations held by Bar Councils under tho Bar Councils Act at a 
disadvantage compared with Barristers of England and Ireland and members of tho 
F’aciilty of Advocates of Scotland in the matter of admission or appearance. 

Local Boards & Dextos Control Bills 

ISA, NOVEMBER The Assembly oonsidored official business to»day. It passed 
the second and third readings of the Local Boards 'Act Amendment Bill as it had 
©merged from the Select Committee and adapted thereafter, the hon. Dr. Gilder's reso-- 
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latioHj seeking the rogiilatiOQ ia this Profiace throa^li am aui of th-3 Cmird !/'*». 
fare nf tfee trade, prodactioo, supp!}" and distribatiom of dro;^!; aiii nFjdifiae?*^ 

Aid to TnoftIcnous E:rTEj??OTSi:n 

I 6 ili» NOVEMBEE T!i« Rouse moaoimoiuly packed tlw roBuIutioij aioved by tlw 
hop, Mr, L. M, Patii^ Miaisier for Imdiistries, .seeking; to aid to iu/itgarioiiw aiiter* 
prises ia the FroviDco by either Iendini5 or smhForihin^^ a part of liio capital, t^y 
placing available technical advice at llio disposal of ihe pen^da cont?errieii, or by 
such other facilities as might bo demied nocessarj. The resol lif ion laiff down fliy 
conditions under wiisch snch aid will ho granlel, nameiv, that no Huch aid will bo 
given as may result in unfair compolitioa tho criRting industry anJ tliat by 

giving such aid, the Goveinmeiit may direct iliat the raijximiim returri on fiio 
ed capita! will bo restricted to a reasoaaido limit, and such further conditions as may 
ill the public interest bo deemed necessary. 

The Trades Disputes Bile (Covtd.I 

17&I1. MOVEMBER : —Tlio Trades Disputes Bill, which was the main aabioid of 
dispute between the Ooveiiiraont, and the Opposition^ was Ooalfy passed by both tlie llousos 
to-day. Am end men Is and albuaiions made in the Bill hy the Comwil wth'C moved by tlm 
Piemier Mr, B. 0 . Khe?\ One important change suggested by the Upper llofise had 
come from Blr. F, Siorws, a member of tho Progressive Paity. Ah a roKidt of thi« 
amendment all tho three membefs of the Industrial (Jourt to 'bo apfioifitct! iiiiflcr liiiH 
Bill will have tlio status of a High Court judge. When a fb‘ciHion in a parficnilar 
case is to be applied co an industry in an arm widm* than that* rovorivl by the Hcoprt 
of the orlgioal dispute it will bo first submitted to tfic* Industrial Oouit. Aiirdlier iio- 
portant change made by the Upper House is tliat in a case tiio labour oflio^r 

is a representative of employees and wIku'o a settivnumt of iuduofriai liisputo im 
arrived at in any conciliation proceedings the labour otlicer shall phivc finol'i fpoii'i of 
the settlement before the meeting oC emfdoy»‘us suuusu’iicd to ha coiiveiD'd by fiiai and 
he shall not sign a memorandum oC such a scttlon^uit unless a maiority of Hitch em- 
ployees present at such a meeting accept, those terms. aitd’ nl( ciffiw mnmi- 

qiiential (?hangos were passed by tho AsstuBbly to-day. 


The Medical Practitioneu.^’ Bill 

Dr. M. D. 6tider\H Bill to provide for the mpstratimi of practit ioticrs uf lutiiau 
systems of modiciuo with a view to encotiraglug the sludv and spn^fid nnoh nxntiHim 
which was also amoodod by tl|f» Council ynsterday, was hmt to-tlay to the AHaooifilv 
wr iiirf her cooBid oration and concurrence. The onlv im|Kufuuf. cliunge iiiab» hy tiui 
rodtico the amount of tine ftir lum-rcgistiafKin from Itir 
JW to Es. iOl) for tho first offtmee, and Eh, r>f)B for fno*rv HiihHoquiSit offciicw 
eofiviotion of the first ollVneo, The AHScmbly roohiv gave ih yomicut 
change, flie Houses was thou pn/rogued^ 
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The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— Poona— 19th. September to 17 Noiremher 1938 

RUI.BS OK Prooeddrr op Ojosoii. 

The Bombay IfSisJativo Council opened its session at I’oona «a the lath. 
Se^embw, 1938. Mr. M. M. Pakvasa, PreSKionf, was in the chiiir. At tlio outfwt a 
reference was made to the death of Hir Phiroze Setkm by the Prime Miaiafw and 

the iflMtrious diceMedf themaolyes with tho Promi'er in paying * trihota to 

The House was e^aged for three hours in discussing Ihs rules of prooedow of the 

Legislative (>unm! Some juterest was created when Mr. 8. O. *»M awM M 
MMdment to the effect that members oould read their speeches in the Hoosei llr. 
E^her opposed the amendment. The division resulted in tea yotlog for and tdahlglttilt 
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The Presideat, Mr. M, if. Paksava gave his casting vote against the amendment. 
The original rule regarding the subject was carried by 12 votes to 9. The House 
then adjourned. 

20lli SEPTEMBER The Council resumed discussion to-day on ihe remainiog 
draft rules of procedure and disposed of tliem in the course of the day. An amend- 
ment from an Opposition member that it was open to a member to refer to a matter 
previously disallowed by the President on the floor of the House and urge the Chair 
to reconsider its decision, w'as rejected by the Honso after the Premier had opposed 
it on the ground that it contravened parfiamentary practice and sought to challenge 
the Cliaifs decision. An amendment moved by Mis. Hansa Mehta from the 
Government side for increasing the number of members required to stand in 
support of an adjournment motion for leave being granted to it from seven 
to ten, was withdrawn after an appeal from Prof. Davar to the Government not 
to take a retrograde step by going back upon the original recommendation of the 
committee which framed the rules. 

After the rules were disposed of, the House took op consideration of three 
small official bills which were carried through all the three rea<lings with- 
in the space of ten minutes. The House then adjournod till October 14. 

Official Bills and Eesolxjtions 

14lla. OCTOBER : — The Bill to amend the Town Planning Act was passed 
through all its stages by the Council which also passed a resolution moved by tlio hon. 
Dr. Qilder^ Minister for Hcaltli, urging the Central Logislaturo to bring forward 
a measure to regulate and control the import, manufacture and sale of drugs. 

Arrest op Peaceful Picketers 

I7tl». OCTOBER : — A non-official resolution asking the Government to direct 
police officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was carried in the Council to-day. 
Five non* official resolutions were discussed. One was accepted by the Government 
one was lost and three were withdrawn. 

COLONISAmN OF JsWS IN KeNYA 

The most important among them was the one moved by Mr. S. E. Damr^ 
requiring the Provincial Government to convey to His Majesty’s Government, 
through the Government of India, the protest of the Council against the proposal 
for the colonisation of Jews in the Kenya Highlands, as it was detrimental to the 
interests of Indians. Mr. B, G. ZAer, the Prime Minister, stated that the matter 
was not in the hands of the Provincial Government as foreign affairs formed a 
subject to be dealt with by the Centra! Government. He was, however, in corres- 
pondence with the Government of India on the matter. From their comraunioatioD, 
it appeared that the matter was still under correspondence between tho Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. BantUal Shah asking the Government to instruct police 
officials not to arrest peaceful pickoters was accepted by tho hon. Mr. JC MunsU 
on behalf of the Government. Ho said that there was no law against peaceful 
picketing. Hence there could bo no objection to it. The resolution was carried. 

Films on India 

A resolution asking the Government to reconstitute the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors so as to make it representative of nationalist opinion, and to ask tho 
Board not to certify films which were likely to rouse tlio anger of Indians or 
wound their self-respect, was withdrawn by Mr. Shah on Mr, It M. Mumhl 
Home Minister, explaining that the Government had taken action to see that In 
future all films depicting Indian life were shown to the Government before a certi- 
ficate was issued to Indian importers against importing such films in fiituiu 

The OomsoATED Lands Bill 

OCTOBER :-!rhe Council pa®e4 to-day all stages of tho forfeited Lands 
Bill, which was passed by the Assembly on Friday last. Disoussioa on the first 
reading took nearly two hours, but the second and third reading.? were disposed 
of m a comparatwely short time without many divisions. Opposition to the Bill 
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was led by Mr. Frederick Stone, Mr. S. C, Jo8ht\ Mr, G. S, MahaJcmij Mr, E\ M 
Karanjia and Mr. 8. R, Davar. It was contended hy some of theta that the 
Bill would be vindiotiv© against those who opposed the Government. Home pleaded 
that the Government should agree to pay more compensation than was contem- 
plated. Dr. K. .4, Hamid and Mr. Narsinghrao Desai supported tfu3 Hi!!. Tlio farmer 
said that the Government should not have paid any compensation ut all to those people 
who worked against the country’s interests, while Mr. Narasinghrao Desai nairat(*d lug 
personal experience as one of those whoso lands Imd hoiui hu Mr. Afomrji 

Desa^ Revenue Minister, replying, stafei that looking at it from the point oC view of 
morality and national self-respect, what the Governraent sought to Ipve was mort3 
than just and proper. He declared, amidst cheers, tfiai the Cil! imd the fuiloit 
approval of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Thadks Di.'iPrTns Bill 

Mth. NOVEMBER :~Th 0 Council resumed the flisfons.-^ion of the Nocoiid roading of 
the Trades Disputes Bill this morning. The Prirno Minister, the lion. Mr. B, iT/ie/' 
made a gesture to the Opposition by accepting the lattei’s aoioudun'iit limiliitiiig 
the duration of the Bill to five years on condition that the Opposition with, drew the 
other amendmeots, numbering over lOO. The ofIVr w'as acoopiod by Mr. 8. C. Jonki 
(Nominated Labour) on bohall of the Opposition. Thereupon, both Um sides agraoing, 
the President adjournod the House with a view to peunitting inf'irina! diseuhsmn ori 
the^other amendments of a verbal and acceptable cinuacUus Winm the House mid 
again, Mr. Joshi sprang a surprise by announcing his reo.nuatioii from the agreement 
arrived at between him and the <:!overnment. Expl. lining hts elmng** of aififuda, Mr. 
doshi stated that after accepting Hie (Joverumonrs oir<‘r, he liad m-d his frieiidn from 
the Lower House and discussed the position wnth them. 11c had realised that; tiit 3 
acceptance of the offer would be misuiidcrstood to mean that i.alnur was in favour of 
the Bill The President added he felt sorry to lind any mombur of the HfMi.se In such 
an embarrassing position. He did not want to adii to the member’8 pmharrasHment, 
but hoped that he would co-operate with the Chair in tln^ spocfly dispiml of tlio lurge 
number of amendments by not making lengthy speeches. The House, flnvoufior, Kisttlcd 
down to a discus.sion of the clauses. The Opposition’s amendment to limit tlin duration 
of the Bill wa.s defeateil and ttie Houho farther dinposed of 25 clauai'S and 110 amimti- 
meats before rising for the day. 


MeWOAL PHACnTIONKHH’ f^LL 


I5tk NOVEMBER The Cminci! to-day passed the third rofiding of the Hill 
by 13 votes to 6. Thereafter, the House took up the liist rmicling of the Medical 
Practitioners" Bill as amoiitled by the As.sf«mbly and raovud by the horn I>r. 41. jD. 
Gilder, Minister for ncalth. Mr. B. M. Virkar mcveiJ an adjoiirmnoril of the comi- 
demtion of the Bill till the next Hession on Hio grouml that momheni liad not 

sufficient time to stmly the Bill as it had cmiu’gcd from the Lower House. T'be ruoHoii 
was rejected and the Bouse was engaged in the dehabi on the hist raadiiig of tim Bill 
when it rose for the day. The House then mijountol lilt the next ciii 5 % the I$ik 
November when it passed tho third reading of the Medical Bill as it emerged from thi 
Lower House and took up for consideration the Local Boards Act AmeiidmenI, Bill 
XT the^Lower Honso and passed^ that too, before rising for Hie day. Tile 

House then adjourned till the next day, the 1 7th. November, wfmn il was profogmi* 


Acts Passed by Ihe Bombay Legislaliir© ia 1 §37*38 

t LegMatye Member*' (Removal of Ditqiyalificiitioiiii) Act, ’37 (licimbitf 

i ot ip7). io specify ^ offices of piolii under the Crown in India which will not diHOiialiff 
their hmders from bomg^choseii as, or, for being memhorH of the Provhiclai Legmlatuiu 
a, Uombay Legislative Coiincil (Frefldeint aisd Bepuly Pr«»iile»l) and tlli 

Speaker) Sakfwi Act. 1931 
(l3ombay 11 of 1937). lo aetermina tho salaries of the HroBiilont and Dapettv 
rresident of the Bombay Li^gislative OounoU and the Speaker and Depaiy Bptaler 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, r ^ r 

r .4 l««g»Iafeiir« Member*' SalmrW* and AIbwance Acl, '37 (Bonsbit HI 

sakties and aliowanoos of members of both lk§ 

i/hambers of the Legislature, 

Aet, 1937 (Bombay lY of MS?). Tb 

21 * ’ ^ ' /■ / ^ ^ ^ 
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5, Bombaf Local Boards (Ameiidmeiit) Acl ’38 (Bombay I of 1938). To abolish 
aominatioDS in this case of all local ^ boards and to reserve seats in joint electorates 
for members of backward classes, minorities and women. It also gives an option to the 
MnbammadaD voters in any Maliammadan coasfcitaenoy io a District to cleclire that 
tlie said separate Mahammaclan constituency be ^ abolished ui which case they would 
get representation by means of reserved seats in joint electorates, 

6, Bombaf Provincial Collection of Taxes Act ’38 (Bombay iV of 1938). 'I'o provide 
that In cases m which Government make a declaration to the effect, the tax proposed 
in the Bill shall become leviable from the day on which the Bill is published, 

7, Bombay Tobacco (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay YI of 1938). Amends two 
Acts, namely :(i) tlie Tobacco Duty (Town of Bombay) Act, 1857, and (%} the Bom- 
bay (District) Tobacco Act. 1933. The object of ameadmetits in the first Act lh 
to increase the license fees in the Oity of Bombay in acuordanee with tlio qiuility of 
the tobacco. The amendments in the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act are dtjsigaod 
to make the Act permanent and to shift the main burden of the license fees general- 
ly from the retailer to the wholesale dealer. 

8, Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, *38 (Bombay VI I of 1938). The Bombay 
Finance Act of 1933 cootaining provisions for the imposition of an electricity duty and 
for varying fees under the Court Fees Act and the duties antler the fiiriian Stamp 
Act, is continued for one more year with certain increases. 

% Bombay Small Holders Relief Act, ’38 (Bombay Vlil of 1938). I'o iioslpom^ 
the execution of decrees passed against small agriculturists up to April 1, 1939, by 
which time it is hoped to pass legislation for the relief of agricultural indebtedness 
and the regulation of tenanoies. 

10. Bombay District Municipal Boroughs {Amendmeiil) Act ’38 (Bombay IX. of 
1938). To abolish nominations in the case of all municipal boards and to give* repre- 
sentation by means of reservation of seats in joint electorates to members of back-* 
ward classes, minorities and women. Also to give an option to the Muhammadan 
voters of any municipality to declare that separate Muhammadan constituencies sliouM 
be abolished in which case they would got ropresentaiioii by reservation of seats In 
general constituencies. 

11. Bombay Race-Comwes Licensing (Amenilinesil) AcL ’38 (Bombay X of 1938). 
To make it clear that the conditions which Government may impose under the exist- 
ing Bombay Eace-couises Licensing Act, 1913, may provide for the payment of a 
license fee to Government and for such other matters, directly or indirectly, connec- 
ted with racing or not, as Government may deem fit. 

13, Bombay Harijaiti Temple Worship Removal of Disabliities Acl ’38 (Bombay Xf 
of 1938). To remove all legal difficulties m the way of those trustees of public temples, 
who are convinced of the justico of the claim o£ Harijans to make use of lliodu public 
temples and who desire to throw open the temples under their control to the iJarijans. 

13. Bombay Primary Education Amendment Act. ’38 (Bombay XII of !93S). To 
remove certain difficulties ©xperianeed in the working of the Bombay Primary Idiica- 
tion Act, 1923. The important change made by the Act is that the power of appoint- 
ing administrative officers of School Boards and Inspecting staff will in future vest In 
Government. It also provides for the ostablislimeut of a Frovincia! Board of Educa- 
tiOQ to advise Government in all matters connected with Frimary Kdiicatiom 

14. Cily of Bombay Munidpal Third Auieudnoient Act *38 (Bombay XIII of 
1938) To effect (a) Abolition ot nominations ; (b) introduction of adult fraiiehiso for 
elections of 1942 and thereof; (c) and Eodisiiibutioa of wards, 

15. City of Bombay Police (Amendment) Acl ’38 (Bombay XI of 10381 To 
enable the Commissioiiar of Police to direct any porsou to remove himself from the 
City of Bombay, if in the opinion of the Commissioner his presence, movemeiite 
or actSj is or are causing or are calculated to cause danger or alam, or a imBonablo 
suspicion exists that unlawfal designs are entertained by such persons. 

16. Th© Indiiitt Lmmy (Bambay Amendmmt) Act, ’38 (Bombay XV of 1938). 
To permit the- transfer of certain classes of patients to more congemal surroundings 
under the care of relatives or friouds, 

17. Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers (Repeal) Acl ’38. To repeal the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932. 

18. Bcmbay Prabatiott of Offendew BUL *38 (Bill .Ho, HI of 1938). To enlarge 
the provisions of section 562 of the Orimmal Procedure Code for the release on 
probation of offenders and to provide ‘particularly for the supervision of cerliiiii 
offenders by a probation officer named by the Court 
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August Session — Madras— 15th. August to 19th. August 1£38 

BpEAk'KK Cancels Eukofea:: Touie 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembiv eoimaetiol at Madras on 
IStli August 193S and continued for live day"’? till tlit 3 19ili August with tlitj 
Bpeaker^ Mr. Buliisu Samhamnrthi in the Cludr.^Befoie proceeriing with the regular 
business of tlie day, tlie Speaker took the (^ppori’anity to .exfjlain to tin-! [louse why he 
cancelled Iiis European tour, for which hcdh thti Hoiises uf tlio Legislatore 
had unanimoiialy voted the necessary ex'penditurc. /Ihe Kpealor said ; Situated as 
india is to*day and ongageti as India is in a potifioai straggle for Sidf-dotcrminaiion 
and national independonce any stf5|> calculated to create an impros^rou tliat the country 
has in any way sotiled down' to work tho constitutional machinorv imiioseil upon if 
from outside should bo carefully avoided, and when tho Congress Working Committoc 
is of tlie opinion that the visit of any Congress Speaker or Miniatur in india to 
foreign countries might be interpreted as the acce^ptaoco of iiie Government of India 
Act, a measure which lias been (i<*u!ared as luiaccc'ptabh) to the people of India. 
Whatever may bo their political complov, it is my only duty to _ respect that (opinion 
whatever may be diirerenoc of vicjw about d. Mr. Sarnbarnurtlii said he c!ie^*rfulfy 
accepted the advice of the Working Comniiitee and canetdioti his tour. 

Indian Lunauv Act Amend. Bill 

Four Bills wore next passed into law. The hon. Dr. T. S. Rajan Introdncod 
the Bill farther to amend tlio Indian Lunacy Act 19LJ. In explakiiug the ohj^jcts 
o! the Bill he said that tho present act did not contain any provision for enabling 
the Superintendent of any asylum to discharge a lunatic temporarily when such 
discharge was required iii flic intorosts of his hoaltli. This defect was now sought 
to he remedied^ Another proviHiou in the Bill was for the purpoHO of unabliiig a 
court to make duo allow'anco for the needs of (fio wife, children and other tlepen* 
(Jauts of a lunatic ^vhen proceeilings were started against the oslato of tho liuKitic 
for the recovery of tlio cost of his mainlunancc in the ayslum. Tlic Bill was taken 
into consideration and the various clauses of the Iliif were put cue by cue without 
cliscassion and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 

MkdIcal fh-;cisTic\TruN Amend. Biol 

Tho !xon,_Mr* T. S. Rajim next introduced the Bill further to amend llio 
Madras Medical Rogistratiou Act 11114 and moved that tho Bill he taken info cciisidura* 
tion.^ Tho object of the Bill was to throw open tho presidmitship of the Madras 
Medical Council to election after a period of four years and to abolish the distinotioas 
between the different classes of r(‘giHtere(i practitioners and to provide for a common 
register in which the names of all pnictitionerB should bo anuiigod in tho aljdiabattcal 
order. After the several claiisos were imssed the Minister moved that the Bill be 
passed into law* The motion was accepted and the amwidhig Bill wag passed Into law. 

Madras Ebtates Land Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. T, Prakmam^ Hoveniw Minister sought leave of the House to 
intioduce a Bill further to amend the Madras KstatuB Land Act 1908 and that tho 
same be taken into ^ coDSidejation at once. Tha Bill sought to extend the poriod by 
one year for applications hofng luoferred by landownerH in certain cases for tlio 
estabhshmeat of their kudivaram rights in inam vIlkgoH, The motion was passed aad 
tho only clausa of tha Bill was then put and carried, The Bill was than 
passed into law. 

PmsoHs Act Amend Bill 

The hon. Mr. E. Raman Menan^ Minister for Priaons, moved that the Bill lo 
further amend the Prisons Act, 1894 and tha Indian Lunacy Aci l.9iS bo titon Into 
consideration. The motion was adopted and the alaasw in the Bill wore then put To 
vote one by one and passed. The BIO was than passed Into law. ^ 
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L iND M0RTGA.&E Bank Act 

The lion. Mr. V. F. Gzri then moved the following lesolutioii : ^‘This Assembly 
lecommends to the Provincial Governmeiit that tli(‘y mav, fiom time to time and 
under such conditions as they may lequire, under sub-section (2) of section 6 of the 
Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934 inciease the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by them m respect of the dobentiues issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd., up to a total face value of Rs. 
350 lakhs exclusive of such debentures as the Bank may from time to time 
redeem, such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 25 yeats 
from the date of issue and bearing interest at a late not exceeding 5 per cent 
per anDum’\ The motion was put to the Houte and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

Famine Belief Fund Bill 

I6tli. AUGUST Five more Government Bills were passed by the Assembly to-day. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Famine Relief Fund Act 
and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The Bill, the Piimn 
Minister said, was intended firstly to enable the Goveunmeut to invest the Fund in 
the securities of the Provincial Government, and in the loans of the Provincial 
Government. Secondly, the Bill ensured tho minimum of Rs, 00 lakhs being main- 
tained in tho Fund and made it a cbaige on the revenuo. The Bill was passed, 

Eepealtng & Amending Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. Subbaroyan next intioduced a Bill to rcporil certain enactments 
and to amend certain other enactments and moved that the Bdl bo taken into consi- 
deration at once. He said that the Bill was only of proceduial impoitance. The task 
of issuing a revised edition of the Madras Code had now been taken in hand, and 
the present was an appropriate occasion for the repeal of sucli of the enactments 
appearing in those volumes as were concerned merely with the making of textual 
alterations in Acts that already existed. The textual alterations so made, were incor- 
porated in the parent Act as soon as the amending Act came into force. The inser- 
tion receentiy of section 8-A in the Madras General Clause Act 1891, had abolished 
all reason for keeping amending act of this nature alive. Notwithstanding the 
repeal of such acts, amendments made by them would continue to be in force 
Certain Acts which had by virtue of the Government of fuilia (Adaption of Indian 
Laws) Order 1937, of^ased * to have effect wore now formally repealed. The motion 
that the Bill be taken into oonsidoiation was then passeii and the clauses of the 
Bill were put one by one without any discussion and carried. The Bill was then 
passedi into law. 


Pbohibition Act Amend, Bill 

The hon, Mr, C.Majagopalachariar next introduced the Madras Prohibition CAmend- 
meat) Bijl and moved that tho Bill be taken into consideration at once. He said 
that section 6 of tlie Prohibition Act of 1937 penalised the advertisement of any 
liquor or drug unless It had been exempted by the Government from the provisions 
of that section or unless It had been specially approved as of medicinal value by 
the Madras Medical Oouncil. In dry areas where the Prohibition Act had been 
in force, people might resort to such liquors approved as of medicinal value. 
There were certain wines and liquors of proprietory concerns, which were likely 
to do harm to the people. Such wines and liquors ware now largely advertised 
and distributed in open markets. It was commonly known that most of those 
liquors^ have a large sale. The Government considered that public advertisement 
ol medicated wines and similar preparations were unnecessary and undesirable 
and should he jKohiblted. The Government were of the opinion that such medi- 
cated wines mi^ht be advertised in medical journals or in notices and literature 
circulated exclusively to members of the medical profession. Power to approve such 
wines and liquors as ol medicinal value was to he accorded not only to the Madras 
Medical Council but^also to other similar bodies and in the case of Indian medicines, 
to such an authority like the Indian Bchool of Medicine or authorities as might 
be notified by tho Government. This was a liberalising provision in the Bill 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration at once was passed without 
division. The Bill was next put clause by clause and similarly passed. The Prime 
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Minister thou mo¥ed that the Bill be passed into law. This motion was also adopted 
without a division and the Bill was passed into law. 

Borstal Schools Axsiro. Bill 

The hon» Mr. K. Baman Menon sought leave of the House tu introduce a Bill 
furthei to amend the Madras Borstal Schools Act, 1925, for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill be taken into con suleiaticn at onco. He also asked the House 
to waive the six days’ noUce. The object of thu Bill, ho sard, was to entrust 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates with the flower to pass soatencei under the 
Borstal Schools Act, which power they hud not hitherto. The motion was adopted 
and the Bill was put claiuse by clause aud luloptciL iH\ the motion of iho Ministei for 
Couits and Prisons the Bill was passed into law. 

Local Boards Amlxd. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Gopala Bedd% Minister for Local Administi sdiofi, moved thal 
the Bill farther to amend tho Madras Local Bruds Acl, 1929, \m takou into con«* 
sideraiion at once. The House gave pormissimi to introthK^e tho Bdl Tho Bill was 

then passed clause by clause. On the motion of ttio Munster, the liiil was passed 

into law. 

Till Minor Forts FjuM) Bill 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was not proceeded with, o!i objeedien being raised 
oil ground of lack of adequate notice. The Hucak'n* I that tiisi Bill might 

be put off to the October sitting of the Assembly, in view of its impTifarico. Tho 
Piemier replied that the Government would ’give due ^ o.onsidenuiou’^ to the 
Hpeakoi’s suggestion. Tho House then adjourned. 

Malabar Temple -K.ntry Bili. 

AUGUST The select committee motiAu a! Mr. M. C\ RajafCi^ Temple 
Entiy Bill came up hir discussion to-day. Mr, 0. B<ij(ignpahia}mrim\ the 
Premier, requested Mr. Rajah not to proccMi with his Bill ‘ as tho Qovenimput 
themselves proposed iiiirodiicing a bill at tho no.xt session of the Asserahl? 

in November, throwing open tho tarojdo to all Hindus hi tho Malabar district 

in the fiist instance and extend tho Bame to other districts hiter on. It 

would be a difficult task for tho Government, said tho Premier, if '*fhoy had 

to introduce teniple-outry simultaneously ail over the presidency because they 
had to enlighten the public and obtain tlioir cheerful coiiseut ' for the reform 
by removing their igrmrance and superstition. It would be wiser, said he 

to follow tho line of least resistance and tomple-eniry In Malabar, which had 

more or less the samr tradition, custom and usage m Traviunjore, would bo 

easily extended to ot!if3r di.stricte of the province. The Premier said that more 
passing of a bill and putting it into the statute book was not what the? 

wanted and he assured Mr Rajah that the step contemplated by tho OovoramonI 
would take them to their goal much earlier than any other measure and lie appealed 
0 Mr Rajah to withdraw Ins measure. Mr. Rajah, doullning to drop his bill aociisod 

the Premier and the Congress Oovornmeni of betraying the Harijan caim He said 

public opimon m the country had been found in favour of tho hill and ho saw no 
reason for the (rovemraont not to piocoed with the measure strmgUwm applvinff it 
to the whole province. The scdect committee motion was pressed ’to a #vision 
and lost by 130 votes to 24. 


Removal of Civil Dtumum^n of Haewans 

A poa-official bill moved by Mr. AT. C, Rajah to provicio for tlift 

rwnoval of mvi! disabilities of Harijans in regard to appointments to an? public 
office or 10 regard to mmm to public wells, ponds, roads etc., was next pa8k4 Into 
law. Both ^ the Govornment and Opposition benches welcomed the measure as 
a great piece of soqial reform long overdue. Bwnararam Muthm ' ChMiar, 
Leader of tho Oppositton, oongmtulatad the Premier md tho ministerial part? 

for accepting the Bill He hoped this reform would be greeted wifh wlokw 

hearted approval by ^tha general public and there would be no difficultv in 

putting It into execution. The Premier Mr, d. Majagopalmkariar said that h/wis 
glad thai much enthusiasm was not exhibited over the measure. The negative 
phenomenon Itself was proof of the stage, to which the country hm mfmm. 
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He hoped that not only would this bill bo getting Into the “otutiiie booi, bill 

the general piibiie woold give it the fullest eiiect 

Cmminau Law Acts Repeal Dill 

The Assembly next refused leave to Mr. T. T, Krishmmachari to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Acts in so far as they affected the Madras 
Presidency. Mr. Krishnamacliari said that the Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
crippled individual freedom and suppressed civil liberties. The history of the 
administration of the law made it clear that the temptation to use “it against 

political opponents was irresistible to any executive. He reminded the Congress 
Party of its Election Manifesto and urged them to discard tliescj ‘Repressive” 
laws. 

The Premier said that they were not against the repeal of llio Criminal Law 

Amendment Acts as such, bilt the time for repeal had not come. They were 

conscious of their election pledges, and if they opposed the Bill now it 
was because they were urged by a far greater sense of diitj; not to discard 
the weapons at tlicir disposal until' they bad gained time and made their own laws, 

Burma Biots Deplored 

IStli. AUGUST:- The House uDanimoiisIy passed a resolution to-day requesting the 
Madras Government to bring to tho notice of the Government of’ Burma that fho 
people of Madras greatly deplored the recent riots in Biirtoa and hoped that 

effective measures to^ proservo life and property had been adopted* and that adequate 
measures would bo continued to provoat a recriidpscenco of tho trouble and to 
recommend the appoiotmeiit of a committee to inquire fully into the disturbaaces and 
suggest moaKuros for permanent peace and goodwill between the communities. 

Mr. Abdid Handd Khan (Moslem League) moved the resolution and the Premier^ 
accepting it wholflieartodiy on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
fho vlctiros and congTatiilateii tho Burma Government in having been able to restore 
peace and order. 


Anti-Hindi AtHiATioN ^ Eepbbssion 

The alleged repressive policy of tho Government in the matter of dealing with par- 
soDB who took part in aotl-tlindi agitation and the use of tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act against those persons, came m for severe criticism at tho hands of some of the 
opposition members. Mr. Abdul liawid Khan (Muslim Leaguo) who initiated tlio 
discussion by moving his resolution on the subject said that he was not opposed to 
the mtrodiiotion of Hindustani, nor did ho appsove of the pichetiiig in front of tho 
Premier’s rosidonco. What ho olijected to was the lepressioii that was practised 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act which lie termed as a lawless law cal- 
cukted to clostioy civil liberly in the kud. Sir Pannirselvam said ho would 
prefer to have English, which was spoken by a few people, than Hindustani which 
none knew in Tamil nad. Mr. Yakub Hasmn^ Minister lor Public Works, denied that 
any repression was practised. He said that nationalist Muslims were working for the last 
forly years to popularise lUndustaol and now when a real opportunity had come 
he wondered why certain Muslini members object ed to tho language. Prakmamf 

Minister for Revenue, who also spoke on the resolution, said that it was not for 
picastire or love that they were using tho Criminal Law Amendment Act but there 
was no other act which could cover tho offence committed by the so-called anti- 
Hindi agitators. Mr. Bajagopalmhartar^ tho Premier, winding up the debate which 
lasted for fall four hours, said that the real object of the motion was not so much 
to prevent the IntrodiictioDi of Hindustani as to obstruct and defy the Government 
Vho could describe the policy of the Government as one of repression ? Putting 
certain offenders In jail after proper trial and conviction, he said, was not repression. 
Eeferrlog to picketing in front of Im residence, the Premier said he would hot have 
minded if they had made only some noise and were content with shoutlng^ anti-Hindi 
slogans. But their shouting was born of communal hatred which would be injurious to 
the nation as a whole and it shomW not be tolerated He would not mind even the 
wildest of personal abuse but it, was the annoyance to ths national honour which he 
could not brook. He next pointed out to the absence of any other law except the 
Criminal Law Amendment Aot to apply to such unusual offences and If they violated 
the Congress pledges and Congress doctrines, he said there was the Congress to look 
to that, Mr. Khm's resolution was put to vote and was declared lost 
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The House then adjouroed till the next day, the August, wlieu suf/plemeatary 
demands for graiitB were voted, after which the House adiouroed fill I he 
28tli November. 

Winter Session— Madras — 28 th. November to i2th. December 1938 

The Public Health Bill 

2Stk NOVEMBER :~-The Public Health Bill, alter four iiourw’ discitssion lo-dav, 
was leferred to a Select Committee of OfteoE members, with ihe Mimsier of Pablie 
Health as Chairman. M. 1\ T, Kiislmamnchan' & moiion to circoluto the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion was lost. Speakers ^ from the Oppobition bencht's, while 
directing their main attack^ on details of the Bill, complained tfrjt adequate time had 
not tteeu given to the public to express themseivts on it.^ A measure of such far- 
reacliinL; e’lfect, the members pleaded, should not bo riishefi through. Speaking oii 
behalf of the Eui'Opean group, Mr. W. K. A/, Langley expressed himself as beini* 
in agreement with the general principles^ of the Bill, and congratulated tiio Health 
Minister on his courage and skill in biinging forward siicfi a Bill. Properly considored 
and piloted, the measure, he had no doubt, woiiM liavo far-ieaehiug effect on the 
health and well-being of the province. Fie urged that tinwe need be no hurry in 
.considering the Rill, The clauses of which required careful conside ration and suppoitod 
the motion for circulation. The Prime AHni&ter^ iuterveiung towards flu* end of the 
debate, claimed that the Bill had received warm wclc«)mo iu Ihe province 
and that the publics the medical profession and organised bodies had on the whole not 
raised objection to the Bill. He assured the House that if Urn rnaiu principles were 
acceptable, as ho understood they were, details might w*d! he left to be attended to by 
the Select Committee. The Minister for Healthy m view of the fooling given 
expression to in the House, did not press the time-llmit for the submission by tlie 
Select^ Committee of its report, and made suitahiti changes in the compositioa of the 
committee to make it more representafive of the Opposition groups. Dr. Bajan 
welcomed the co-operation of the Opposition for making tho Bill as perfect 
and useful as possible. 

Prohibition Act Aaiknding Bill 

29tli. NOVEMBER Great headway was made by the lloasc in clearing most 
of the official business. A Bill amending the Brohibitioa Act to regulate examp- 
tjon in the case of wine used for sacramental purposes was passd into law. The 
Government was empowered by this measure to make suitable protuHions for issuing 
authority to persons and institutions for possession and use of such hqiior, as 
may be required by thorn for any bonafldH religious purpose in ac(*ordaiice witfi 
ancient custom. 


Reoulation or Bunus h MsmciNES 

The Assembly also unaniraously caiTied a resolutdon by Dr. P. .Sh iV. Bajan Hhibli«i 
Fiealth Minister), recommending the Oentrai Legislature "to enact legislation of certain 
matters in respect of drugs and medicint^s, enumerated iu the provincial list ijr, 
Rajan in moving the resolution said it was desirablo to have iinifonu legisfatioa 
in this particular case for the whole of India and that various provinces had made 
a similar recommendation to the Central Govornmeut. lie pointed out that such 
legislation would be in the intorest of indigenous producers and would give them 
a chance to compete with imported goods* 

The Minor Torts Bill 

30tli. NOVEMBER By votes to 18, the Aasemhiy referred the lliiior Ports 
Fund Bill to a Belect Committee. An araeudment by a member of Ihe Opposition to 
*have the Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion was doteted. fn the course of 
•the debate, which lasted for over four hours, members ropresenting Commerce spoke 
vehemently in opposition to the Bill and oharHcterisad tJw provisions as being expro- 
priatory. They urged that the fund should be relainad intact, for tho exuiusive faeno- 
fit of the minor ports, The Prime Miniskr^ replying at length to iho oritioisms 
levelled by the Opposition, said that there was mo need for the fear that wkh the 
passing of the Bill, there would be an end to the progress of the ports. Oa the 
contrary* it would lead, he ,saicl, to the 'Bovernmeat mkmg due interest in tliefr pro- 
per maintenance and improvweai **These ports/* the Prime Minister said, ^will imt 
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continue to be orpliaii cliilciren, as at present, but would be adopted by this C4overn- 
ment. If we use this money as ours and if we feel this money is oiiiSj it will be to 
our interest to make the minor ports giow. Wo shall no longer depend on starved 
agriculturists or the foolish man who drinks, for our revenue. Wo shall depend on 
trade and commerce and improve the minor ports,” The Prime Minister stressed 
that ft would be wrong to deem the Fund as a trust, and said that it only repre- 
sented unspent balance and that it was pioper for the Government to treat it as 
theirs. The Minister for Public Works assured the house that the sin plus would be 
utilised primarily for the improvement of the poits. 

The M.ALABAE Temple-Entry Bill (Contd.) 

1st DECEMBER The Malabar Temple-Eutry Bill was introduced to-day by 
the Premier f who moved that it be leferied to a Select Committee with instructions 
to report before December 5. The motion was still under discussion wlien the House 
adjourned for the day. The Premier dwelt on the permissive nature of the measure 
and said that the passing of the mesure would not by itself open the temples to 
Harijans. They could be opened, he stressed, only if the peophs wore approached and 
thfi majority consented to the step. 

2odl._ DECEMBER ^:--The Bill was referred to a Select Commit toe to-day with 
instruction to submit its report to the Assembly before the 5tfi instant. The motion 
was canied by 106 votes to 5^, Mcssis. R, M/ Paint and Q. Krishna Rao being the 
only members in the House who voted against. The Premier tliauked the House for 
the almost unanimous support to the measure. He felt convinced that nothing would 
give the groat body of Harijans more joy than the throwing open of temples, 
which had been closed to them for ages. While thanking M'-. Raja and others 
lor their offer of co-operathion, he urged them not to approach the task in a 
spirit of pessimism, but with the confidence in the success of the movement. 

Plea For Military Training 

7tb. DECEMBER : — The Assembly passed to-day a resolution urging that 

is necessary^ and desirable that immediate steps be taken to provide facilities 
for military training to all college students^ and other civilian population desirous 
of undergoing such training ” The Premier, supporting the resolution, stressed 
that '‘from the point of view of the province as a whole, it is just on our part 
that we should ask for and demand our natural and proper share In the defence 
of our country being given to us/’ 

The House next passed the Mappilla Marumakkathayam Bill, moved by Mr. 
Mahomed Schammd with the amendments suggested by the Government. 

The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill (Contd.) 

8lh. DECEMBER : — The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was passed by tlie Assembly 
to-day. The consideration of clauses dia not occupy long, as the amendments 
were mostly those proposed by the Government to improve the drafting. 
iIm ^ amendments were suggested from the Opposition side. Two of them 
iw Mr. Art Bowder were by leave withdrawn. Ati amendment moved by Mr, 0*. 
Krishna Mao was pressed to a division nnd rejected. 

Moving the passage of the Bill, the Prime Minister declared that great issues 
hanged by the measure, nay, the future of Hinduism itself. A heavy responsibility, 
he observed, lay on tbe members of the House, and he expiossed the hopo that 
all co-operate In seeing that the measure, when passed into law, was put 
into effect in the best interests of Hinduism and temples were thrown open in 
Malabar in absolute peace and with sincere hearts. With the opening of temples 
in Malabar, tie saw sure the path would become easy in other districts for the reform. 
Ihe announcement by the Chair that the Bill had boon passed wore the signal 
for prolonged shouts o! ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai” 

The Hinob Poets Bill (Contd.) 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was considered by the House earlltr and passed 
into law. 

Sth. DECEMBER The Assembly td-day approved of the draft rules for 
proflnclaiisiBg the service of Local Board Assistant Ingineera on the motion of 
the hon. Mr. B, Qopala MeMs Miniate for Local Admimstration. 
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The Poblic Health Bill (Contd.) 

The hon. Br. T, S. S. Bajan^ Mmistor for Publio Health, preseoted the report of 
the Select Committee on the Public Health Bill after which the HouFse adjourned. 

I2tli. PECEMBER The Assembly discussed to-day the repoit of the Select 
Committee oa the Public Health BdL The hon Dr, Rajan thanked the House 
for the almost unanimous approval of the measure. If it was passed Madras would 
have he said, the distinotiou of being the first province iu India to enact a public 
health law. appeal to the people”, be said, ‘‘to co-of orate with the Government 
to put this enactment in the forefront of all enactments. This enactment is of first 
rate importance and no less nece.ssary than the Prohibition Act and the Debt Relief 
Act. It is in fact a *‘Death Relief Act”. The House at this stage adjourned till 
the 17th, January 1939. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

Aiigiisl Session — Madras — ISlli. August lo August 1938 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commciiceci at Madras 
on the IStb. August 1938 with the hon. l)r. ^ U . ^Rama Rao , tlio President, in the 
chair, to transact official business. The main item in the agenda was the presentation 
of the supplementary statement of Expenditure for 1938-39 after which the Hoiisd 
adjourned till the 17th. 

Inpian Succession Amekdmk.vt Eiw» 

17tk AUGUST :-Mr. J, A. Saldanha asked for h‘ave to-day to introduce the Bill 
for amending the Indian Succession Act, 1925, for certain purposes. The Bill, Mr. Sal- 
danha explained, sought to give relief (o mernhois of the Indian OhrisHan community 
who, he said, were placed on a different footing from Muslims, ^ IlinduB^ and other 
no a -Christian communities, in the matter of probates and sttccpSH!or]i cortifkafes.^ The 
differential treatment, he said, resulted in certain hardships and it was tho intention of 
the Bill to remove them, 

Enquikt into Land Revenue Bthtem 

Br. P. J1 Thomm then moved tho following resolution ‘‘The Council recom- 
mends to the Government that a reform of the system of lyotwari laml^reveruia 
settlement may be carried out with a view to making the tax ^burdens equitable as 
between the different classes of land- holders and between different areas am! that 
as a preliminary step an expert enquiry may bo carried out into the matter at an 
early date.” After a good deal of debate the resoliuion was by leave of the Home 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

OUABANTES TO LaN0 MoBIOAQE BaNK BeUENTUHES 

iSlk AUGUST The hon. Mr, F. F 0m moved to-day a resolution recomtoeading 
to the Government that they might from time to time increaso the maxinmm amount 
of the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank up to a total face nilua of Ife. 260 lakhs, 
exclusive of such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding In any case 
25 years from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding iva 
per cent per annum. The motion was then put to the House and adopted, 

Reuguous Endowment Bill 

Tim hon, Br. T. B, 8. Majan moved a resolution to tho effect that the nolileation 
vaiying the strength of the Board of Commissioners for IJinclu Boligfous Endow* 
ments from four to three be approved, Br. Bajan said that very soon an amendid 
BIndu Religious Endowments Act would be laid before the House and In the 
meanwhile they might adopt the resolution. The motion Was adopted witlmul 
disoasaioa* 



vn 
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Lmkcr Act AMa^No. Bili. 

Tlie Iioii. Dr. T. S, S. Rajan next moved that a Bill further to aaieiid tiio liicliaii 
Lunacy Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be takm iutu consideration 
at once. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law without any 
discussion. 


Medical Eegistration Amend, Bili. 

The hon. Dr, T, S. S, Rajan next moved that the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken mto consideration. The Bill provided for a uniform classification 
of Medical Practitioners. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Bill farther to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, the Bill further 
to amend the Prisons Act. 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, in their applica- 
tion to the Province of Madras for certain purposes, the Bill to amend the felras 
Famine Relief Fund _ Act, 19 j 6, the Bill to repeal certain enactments and to amend 
the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, and the Bill farther to amend the Madras Bossta! 
Schools Act, 1925, as passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly, were next moved 
and passed into Jaw without any discussion. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Qopala Reddi moved that the Bill to amend the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 3920 and the Madras Local Boards (Amondmeot) Act, 1935 for certain 
purposes as passed by the Legislative Assembly bo taken into consideration. The 
Bill, ^ the Minister explained, was intended to have uniformity in the matter of 
elections. Eao Bahadur N, M. Samiappa AJudaliar moved an amendment to 
clause 2 of the Bill The amendment provided that the term of the members of all 
the local boards included in groups II and HI of the soheduia to the Madras Local 
Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935, shall expire on the first day of November 1938 in 
the case of local boards included in group H aforesaid and on Isfe day of November 
1930 m the case of local boards included in group HI aforesaid, II 10 amendment 
■was put to vote and declared JosL The origiaal motiou was carried aad the Bill 
was passed into Law. This concluded tna business for the day and the House then 
adjourned the next day, the iSth. Augitfi, when after a resolution deploring 
the Burma Riots had been moved by Mr. T* C* Srinivasa Iyengar and passed, the 
Council adjourned till the l2th December. 

December Session— Madras— 12th. Dec. to 14th. Dec. 1938 

Civil JQiSABiLmES Removal Bill 

The December Session of the Council commenced on the 12lli December and 
continued for the next ^ throe days.^ The hon. Dr. T. 8, S, Eajan moved that the 
Bill to provide lor the Removal of Civil Disabilities among certain eJasKes of Hindus, 
as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. The Bill, Dr, Rajan said, 
was originally introduced in the Central Assembly in 1036. It was circulated for 
opinion in the country and a largo volume of opinion was cclleotod. But nothing 
further was done on account of the exigencios of the political situation. The present 
Government introduced the Bill in the Madras Legislative Assembly in August It 
was referred to a Select Committee and was discussed in detail in the Assembly and 
was passed* The object of the measure was to enable certain classes of people 
known as Harijans, Depressed Classes and others to be placed on the same footing 
as others particularly with regard to aeoassibility to public springs, tanks, pathways, 
sanitary conveulence, public vehicles and the like. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, was put to the House and 
carried* The House then proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause* After an 
amendment to clause 2 proposing to drop the appellation ‘‘flarijans” was lost, the 
motion of the non* Dr* Rajan that the Bill be passed into law was carried* 

' FBommmir Aosj Amend. Ban 

TM Frim neat moved that the Bill to amend the Madras ProMbition Act, 

passed by the Assembly to provide for ' the Government making suitable provision 
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to persons and iostilutioas for the possession and use of iiqaor for bomfide 
religious purposes, be taken into coasIderatLou. Without further discussion, the 
clauses of the Bill, four in number, were passed by the House. Tlio motion for 
the Bili as also the Preamble being passed into law was' also carried. 

Dt. Municipilitiks & Local aBoABOs Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B, Oopala Eeddi then moved that the Madras District Municipaiities 
and Local Boards (Amendment Bill) 193S, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. The object of the Bill, Mr. Gopala Roddi said, was to regularise 
what had been done in certain district boards who had to appoint engineers and 
undertake elect! ical services. The motion of Mr, Gopala Reddi that the Bii! be passed 
into law was then put to the House and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Malabar Temple Bnirv Bill 

I3tii. DECEMBER The Ooiincil passed to-day the Malabar Temple Entry Dili as 
passed by the Assembly last week The Premier^ who moved for the adoption of 
the^Bill, asked for the blessings of the House of Elders for a measure of utmost 
national Importanco. Two members of the Opposition raised points of order holding 
that under the provisions of the Governmeut of India Act the Provincial Legislature 
was not competent to deal with the measure. The Prendent^ agreeing with the 
Premier, ruled the points out of order. One member of the (Ipposition remarked 
that the time was not yet ripe for introducing .such a measure. A few amendments 
proposed b.y Opposition members were rejected. The Premier^ replying to the debate, 
said that it was unwise and suicidal for orthodox Hindus to *s tan I against this 
measure. The Leader of the Opposition and Bit K. V, Reddi were among those 
who gave the Bill their warm support. The latter thought that the measure was 
long overdue and hoped it would be extended to other parts of the Province. 

The Minor Forts Fund Bill 

The Council passed the Madras Minor Ports Fund Bill as passed by the Asserably 
and^ also the resolution moved by Dr. T, S. B, Eamn^ Minister for Public Healtli, 
desiring legislation by the Central Legislature for the re^nilation of certain matters 
in respect of drugs and medicines enumerated in the provincial legislative list. The 
resolution was adopted by tho Assembly. 

Succession Act Amend. Bill 

14fc!i. DECEMBER -The Council re-assembled to-day for fransatJiion of non-official 
business in the nature of bills and rosoliitious given ootioo of by members, Mr. 
J, A, Saldanka did not press his motion to refer tho Bill to amend tho Indian 
Succession Act to a Select Committee* 

Reduction or Land Revenue 

Mr. AT. E,^ Samiappa MudaUaP^t resolation to reduce the land revenue assess- 
ment by a third, was rejected by %% votes to 13. The Bevenm MimsUr obsorvod 
that the resolution was inopportune and was intended to place tho Govaraiaeiii 
I? f Ppsition. The Government’s opposition to tho resolution did not mean 
that they did not propose to afford relief to the suffering ryots* They were actively 
examimng^the question of revising the land revenue eystom and hoped to imeh a 
ffaal decision before long. 

The House then adjourned to meet again on the 27th January 1039* 



The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Patna— 2Sth. July to 23r<l. August 1938 
Adj. Motions on Communal Disoord 

After a prolonged recess for nearly one month the Bihar Legislative Assembly, wiiicla 
had adjourned indefinitely following the differences between the Ministerla! Party and 
the Opposition over provisions regarding speedy realisation of rout contained in tho 
New Tenancy Legislation and which later was settled thiough the mediation of 
Maulana Abui Kalara Azad, commenced its Autumn session at Patoa on the 25l!i, July 
1938 to consider the Tenancy Act Amendment Bill 

At the outset Mr. M, lunuB^ former Premier and Leader of the Muslim Indepen- 
dent Party, gave notiea of two adjournment motions in order to discuss “the stops 
to be taken by the Government to prevent the continuance of commiioal discord in 
the village of Dlwan in Patna district, where Hindu images have been unearthed in 
a Muslim graveyard” as well as '*the GovornmenPs negligonce in allowing a forced 
compromise to be signed by Muslims (that they would neither bring nor eat beef) 
in the village of Gyari Naviganj in Monghyr district” ^ The first^ motion was not 
admitted, the Speaker acoeptiog the Premier^ a objection that it did not seek to 
consider any acts of commission and omission by the Government The next motion 
was admitted and was discussed on July 27. 

The Tenancy Act A menu. Bio. 

The Tenancy Act Amendment Bill being taken up for consideration, the Fremur 
moved that it be seat again to a Select Com mittee for examination of the provisions 
ill the light of the recent Oongross-^amiaiiat agreement. This was adopted. 

Members* Salaries Bill 

The Assembly also passed the ameadments adopted by the Upper House to the 
Members* Salaries and Allowances Bill, 

The Champ ARAN Agrarian Amend, Rili. 

The Prime Minuter then introduced the Champaran Agrarian Amendmeafe Bill. 
That Mr. Gaudhi had been a party to the agreement arrived at in 1018 under which 
the enhanoemeat of rent had been permitted to planters for releasing tenants from 
the obligation of compulsory cultivation of indigo in three-twentieths of the area 
holding, was the chief argument used by Mr. Meyrick, the planters* representative 
and Sir Oamsh Putt Singh while opposing the motion for consideration of tho Bill. 
The Bill sought to oanoci all such enhancements as the imposition of the obligation 
itself was ineiiuitable and oppressive and so were the subsequent enhanooments of 
rent in lieu thereof. Members on the Congress benches, replying, maintained that 
Mr. Gandhi had agreed to the maximum relief that could be obtained under the 
circumstances and before the termination of the negotiations, he had become busy 
with agrarian troubles In Kaira district. 

26tk JULY :-“Tho Assembly passed to-day the Bill with a single disseotient, 
(Mr. Meyrick^ representing the Horth Bihar rianters’ Constituency). 

Baeashat Lands Restoration Bill 

The Bakasht Lauds Restoraiion BO! was next taken up, discussion on which was 
made lively by one divisiou challenged by Mr. Tahir of the Muslim Independent 
Party on his amendment to the effect that even tenants of petty landlords should 
be given relief. The Bill provides that laud under the possession of petty landlords, 
whose net income is upto Bs. §,000, that is, those who are exempt from the 
Agrieultiiral Income-Tax, shall not be liable to be restored under this Act The 
amendment was rejected by 7S votes against seven. 

It may be recalled that discussiem on this Bill received set back owing to the 
Bidden difference in the views In the Bihar Tenancy Bill between the Goverameiit and 
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the zemindars. Immediately following disagreement, the House adjoumei ^sine die’. 
After compromise this Bill ^ which intends to afford fresh relief to the peasantry 
was taken up to-day lor consideration. 

27 t!i. JULY i—The Assembly passed to-day the Bihar Ilestoratiou of Bakasht Lands 
Bill with slight changes. 

SuPPLEMENTiRY TeKINCY AmENU. BiLL 

The Prime Mmister then presented the report of the select committee on the new 
Tenancy Bill which had been recommitted recently. The Bill made proYisions for 
abolishing certiScato powers and Salami, allowing distribution fee at four p. o, in part 
sale, and rights of trees and occupancy right to the under-teuants. The Bill also made 
provisions for speedy realisation by distraint of crops and for declaring the raiyats as 
labitiia! defaulters if' they fail to p*ay tax continuously for four years. 

Adj. Motions on Commun/il Discord 

Mr. li. Yufius next movod an adjournment motion to discuss the liigliliandedness 
of Police officers on Muslims in Monghyr District, lie read extracts from a report la 
a Calcutta paper and placed the results of his own enquiries which, he said, formed 
the basis of the motion. He added that the Muslims in the village of Gyari Nabiganj 
had been disallowed to draw water from the village %vell as a sequel to the visit of 
a butcher to the village. Later, when the police were informed, local officers forced 
the Muslims to undertake not to oat and not to bring beef into the village. He 
stated that ho did not want to embarrass the Government but wanted a clear state- 
ment regarding the right of Muslims to take beef. He further alleged that the 
Muslims of the village had been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by 
the police. The Prime Minister^ replying, said that the Government had asked the 
District Magistrate to make enquiries into the matter. The latter reported that a 
Mahomedao had boon prevented m January last from taking water from a well, bat 
a police officer induced both the parties to an amicable settlement whereby Muslims 
undertook not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. Regarding the charge of 
confinement, the Prime Miuistor said that a separate case occurred six months after 
the first incident. The matter was still sub-judice and two versions had beea glveo 
of the incident. The Moslem version was that Moslem masons employed by a Ifindu 
had been assaulted on refusing to %vork as a protest against low wages. The other 
version was that a dispute had arisen for non-payment for cloth taken by the Muslims 
In which a Hindu was seriously injurod. Hence, the polico arrested certain Muslims, 
but later released them. There had been no wrongful confinement Mr. Ymm asked 
lor a closure of the debato to which the Congress members objected. Thercugon 
the Muslim members walkod out as a protest, being led by Mr. Yunus, tho motion 
itself being talked out, 

28 t\. July Mr. Qirhtdapati Tewari (Coalition) sought permission of tho House 
to move an adjournment motion to discuss tho action of the district authorities at 
Bhagalpur in refusing to give permission to tho Bathajatra procession to proceed along 
a certain route. The Prime Minister^ objecting to the motion, said tho subject matter 
o! the adjournment motion was not a recent one and was not urgent Sir 0am»h 
Datta^ Singhs Mr. 0 . P. A/. Binha and sotno Congress members exprossed tho opinion 
that since the Bathajatra had not been taken to the terminus and differences were still 
unsettled, the matter was fit for an adjournment motion. 

The 8:^mh0r upheld the Prime Minister’s objection that since the subject matter 
of the adjournment motion happened a long time back, it was not an urgent matter. 
Hence it could not form a matter for an adjournment motion. 

The Tmimr Amend* 2m (Contd.) 

The new Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, as reported by the Select Committee alter 
recommittal, went through the first reading with hardly any opposition, fha Pritm 
replying to the disaussioa, said that the Bill was Intended to give the maxi- 
mum amount of relief to tenants without doing harm to the zamTndats. While 
championing the cause of the tenants, he did not wautto Injure in any way the 
who zaminaars were also his countrymen* 

2n<I. AUGUST:— The Assembly discussed the Teaanoy BO! till the Iti. Auguaiand 
resumed consideration to-day when a dWsten mm" oalleo on an amendment moved to 
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clause 34 of tlie Bill relating to distribution of rent by agreement between landlord 
and tenant in the case of transfer of a portion of a holding. The amendment, wiiicii 
was moved by Mr. Mohammad Tahir (Muslim Independent Party), sought that 
distribution of rent may be settled between the transferor and transferee and if the 
landlord was informed within one year of such transaction, the agreement arrived 
at between the transferor and transferee shall be binding on the landlord. The 
amendment was defeated by a large majority. 

The consideration of the clause in the Tenancy Bill i elating to the provision for 
distraint of crops wras responsible for much heated discussion. 

Mr. Mohammad TaMr^ supported by Mr.^ Shyamnandan Singh (Congress Kisan 
member) moved an amendnaeat seeking deletion of the clause and ^characterised_^^ the 
provision as the most disagreeable feature of the Bill. They maintained that Xisans 
had not defaulted wilfully but had been forced to do so by circumstances beyond their 
control, Mr. C, P. N. Sinha, Loader of the Opposition, said that Kisan ^ representa- 
tives made speeches which were more in jhe nature of propaganda. The provision 
was not against Kisans generally but against defaulters. The idea underlying the 
opposition to the clause was avoidance of payment of^ rent. The Ad vacate* General^ 
appealing for a dispassionate consideration of the j')rovision, said that it ^ had existed 
before and had been sparingly used. There was no reason, in his opinion, why it 
should be used more frequently in the futuie. He assuied the House that the rules 
to be made by the (3oveinment for control of procedure with regard to applications 
for distraint would be such as would avoid harassment of tenants. The amendment 
was lost by 76 to 14 votes. Boven Congress Kisan mcmbeis remained neutral. 

3r«l. AUGUST The Assembly io-day passed the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill 
with slight changes. The Bill is intended to supplement the previous tenancy legislation, 
which resulted in the first Congress-Zemindar agreement, by implementing certain 
provisions whose enforcement had been kept in abeyance. Primarily, the Bill aims at 
ensuring to the ryot the enjoyment of his rights subject to p^ments due to the land- 
lord on account of rent for the use and occupation of land, xhe Bill, therefore, pro- 
vides for the repeal of the sections dealing with the right of landlords to take ^ out 
certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of transfer fee and the definition, 
of the rights of the ryots in trees, plantations and jalkar (tank) in their holdings. 
The Bill further provides for the conferring of these rights upon the transferee. 
Provision has also been made for simplifying the rules of procedure so as to ensure 
cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of rent These 
proceedings will be conducted by revenue officers instead of by civil courts. 

It will be recalled that the Bill created a storm of protest from the Zemindar re- 
presentatives in the Assembly when the restoration of the Bakasht Lands Bill was 
being discussed., The Zemindars complained that the provisions for speedy realisation 
of rents by Zemindars were not adequate in the Bill and the Government had^ given 
no assurance to zemindas in this respect since the provision lor speedy realisation of 
rent formed one of the principal items in the Congress-Zemindar Agreement A 
deadlock having been created in the passage of Bakasht Lands Bill, a compromise was 
ultimately effected outside the House between the points of view of the parties con- 
cerned through tho mediation of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, after which the Bill was 
again submitted to a Select Committee. The House adjourned till August 15. 

Adl Motion on Communal Discord 

IStli. AUGUST “After the question hour to-day, the Hon. Speaker Informed tho 
House that 'Mr. leader of tho Muslim Independent Fartj had 

intimated his intention of moving an adjournment motion to discuss the aegligenoo 
on the part of the Government in dealing with the situation arising out of the oom- 
munal dlstarbances at Bhagalpore. The Hon’ bio Mr. Amigrah l^amym Sinha pointed 
out that the motion was not in order. His contention was that it raised discussion 
over an issue with regard to. which the House had already given verdict a few days 
ago. The Speaker rnlea the motion out of order on the ground that it did not raise 
any definite Issue of recent occurrence. The matter was also sub-judice and the 
subject Intended for discussion meant to rake tup old Issues, 

The Speaker next announced that Mr. Tajamul Mumam had given notice of 
moving an adiournment motion to discuss tho steps that were taken by Gov- 
ernment regarding the loods in North Bihar with a special reference to the erne 
of Sitamartlh The Hon’ble Mr. dnugrah Naraym Smyk said that the Prime Minister 
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lias personally ieft for tlie alfacted areas to acquaint liimself witk tlio roal^ sitimtlon, 
fie tlierefore thought that the mover would better withdraw his motion In view of 
the fact that on Ins return the Prime Minister would make a statement oii^ the siibjeci 
on the floor of the House. Thereupon Mr. Tajarnul Hussain withdrew his motion. 

Thereafter Mr. Anugrah Narayan Binha presented the second Siipplemeiitary 
Statement of Expeniture for the year 1938-39. 

Money-Lenders’ A.\iend. Bill 

Mr. Anugrah Naryan Binha next moved that the Bihar Money-^Ieridors' (ameiKlmeiit 
and application of pending suits and proceedings) Bill 193B, betaken into ooiisiclera- 
tioa. The object of this Bill is to remove tlio doubt which lias arisen whether 
certain provisions of the Bihar Money-lenders’ Act 1938 apply to the Biiits, appeals 
and proceedings pending on the date on which the said provisions come info force. 

The opportunity is being taken to introduce another very necessary amendment 
to the section 8 of the Act. It was intended that money4enders s!iou!4 have at 
least six months time to got themselves registered under the Act before they can 
be debarred from suing to recover thair duos. The section as it stands recfulras 
the period to be calculated from the date of the commeocemont of the Act la 

view of the fact that some sections of the Act have been brought into force with 

effect from the 15th July, 1938, that day may for the purposes of section 
8 be interpreted as the date of the commencement of the Act But since 
the registration sections cannot bo brought into force until necessary rules 

have been framed and finally published, any intorpretatlon as above Is likely 
to place the money-lender in a difflcuit position and lie may not have 

suffioient time for registration as was originally intended, ft has thereforo 
been necessary to introduce the proposed amendment to section 8 of the Act. 

Clause 3 of the Bill ^ enacts that a money-lender shall be entitled to 
interest of 9 per cent in the case of secured loan advanced even before 
the^ enforcemet of this Act and the court shall pass award interest accordingly 
against the debtor in all money suits and money appeals that have been 
instituted before the enforcement of the Act and are still pending. After ii 
mild opposition the clause was passed. The House then pasHCii the undre Bill 

Bakasht Lands Restotation Bill (Coxtd ) 

The Assembly then gave its assent to all the arnendmuntH ma«hi by lht‘ 
Upper House to the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands aiitl Rcfliiction of 
Arrears of Rents Bill 


Money-Lenders Bill (Cunts uJ 

I6lk AUGUST :---The Assembly sat only fur an hour to-day am! parsed 
tlie Bihar Money-lenders’ (Amendment and Application to Pending Huifs aud 
Proceedings) Bill The House then adjourned till August IB. 

Bui'PLEMKKTARV BUDQET DeMAHDS 

ISilt. AUGUST The Assembly took up voting on supplementary budget cie- 
mauds to-day. Mr.^Nn Krishna Binha, Prime Minister, moved a demand mint Urn 
head ''General Administration” for a grant of a token sum of Ra. 15 in ooimaotioa 
with placing on a permanent basis the recently created post of Assistant Secretary to 
the Legislative Department, in view of the increased work relating to drafting of bills. 
Mr. Mahomed Bhaff. suggested that the post should have gone to an unemployed 
person. He objected to a salary of Es. 600 being allowed to this post, when aeooVd- 
ing to the Congress ideal the Viooroy was not entitled to got more than is. SIX), 
which was the sum being drawn by the Ministers. Some Congresa members defendad 
the creation of the post, while others warned the Government agdast making the admi- 
nistration top-heavy. The Prime Minister^ replying to the debate, said that hi$ 
Government did not need to be reminded about the necessity of economy, but the 
problems of the people ware numerous and a large number of Bills were m the offing. 
Hence the post had to be made permaaent The cut motion was lost by 75 votes 
to 15. The House 'adjourned til! August 22. 


22iia. august MoMuMin Ahmd mxt moved a mi motion to ciisousg th® 
Governments proposal to subscribe to the United fim$ of India, which wa% 
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rejected without division and the Assembly carried the supplementary demand 
for Es. 2,7(X) to be utilised for subscribing to the United Press News Service* 
Only a few supplementary demands wore discussed, the chief being one under 
CO operation, and the rest passed under the guillotine, to-day being the last day 
for voting on demands. 

The agrarian and rural development policies of the Government came under 
the criticism of the opposition on a motion by Sir G. D. Singh, when the demand 
under head ^General Administration’ was moved. Sir Ganesh said that private 
irrigation worivs had fallen into disrepair due to Jack of cooperation between 
landlords and tenants for which the Government’s agrarian policy was largely 

lesponsiblel After the Minister’s reply the cut motion was withdrawn. Moving 

a cut against the provision for the rural development scheme. Mr. Mohammad 
Shaft uttered a caution against bringing hero woiship by following the life and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi as outlined in the scheme. He added that rural 
development needed a scientific enquiry and not hero worship. Sir O, D, Singh 
considered the scheme as idealist and unpractical. After a reply by the Government 

member the cut was, however, withdrawn. Th© House then adjourned til! the 

next day, the 23rd August, when it was prorogued. 


Tile Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— Patna— 4th. . July to 24th. August 1938 

The pROHinmON Amend. Biix 

The Autumn Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 4tk July 1938 with the Hoa’ble Kumar Eajiva Eanjan Persad Singh 
presiding. The Bihar Prohibition Bill, which was sent back to the Assembly by 
the Upper House with several amendments and was again returned to this House 
with a few amendments made by the Assembly, wzs considered. One amendment 
made by the Assembly related to the exemption given to the Koman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England from the operation of certain pr ovisions of the Act, 
which the House accepted. Certain members suggested that the exemption be 
extended to all Christian Churches, but the proposal was not accepted. 

The Members^ Salaries Bill 

The Council next took up for consideration the Members’ Salaries Bill as passed by 
the Assembly. Some Opposition members objected to the system of salary as they 
hold it was derogatory on the part of the members of the House to accept salat ies 
while others considered a salary of Ks. 75 per month very small. Khan Bahadur 
Leader of the Opposition, wanted members to be patriotic enough to render 
service to the country without remuneration. Mr. Baldeva Sahay, Advocate-General, 
replying, said that payment of salaries to the members was an established practice 
in most parliamentary bodies, including the Mother of Parliaments and added that 
the Government expected to effect a saving by payment of salaries instead of vaiious 
allowances given at present to members. When the House took up coosidoration of 
the Bill two amendments were moved on behalf of the Oovornment giviog members 
the option to avail themselves of the salary or not. Both the amendinents were 
accepted. 


Sth. JULY :---The Council passed to-day the Members’ Salaries and Allowances 
Huh as passed by the Assembly. Tiro amendments seeking to raise the members’ 
seventy-five rupees, as adopted by the Assembly, were rejected 
but the House adopted an amendment raising the travelling allowance from four third 
class railway fares to one and half second class. The House then adjourned till the 
otn. August 

The Cumpmm A^mmm Amend. Bill 

Ml. AUGOSf Mr. Brimandm Frmad introduced to-day the Champaran Igrariaa 
amendment Bill and moved that it be taken into consideration. YrMla moving the 
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same Mr. Prasa-l said that in the disttiot of Gharaparan, thoro is a estate oaiieu 
Bettiali Raj. The Eiiropnaiis began to take lease of its lands for indigo jdantirig.^ Wliaii 
their rmniber increase! their position became strong. The Bettiah Raj ran In debt 
and the Manager arranged loan of a very large amount by granting Mokarari In 
favour of the Europeans. This grant of Mokrirari consolidated their positioE vary 
ranch. They took to indigo and sugarcane planting. When the siigarcana cultiva- 
tion grew less profitable to tliera, they abandon^M it and e^iertol therasidves to improve 
indigo plantation, They began to induce the tenants to gro’iv intligo. The rayafs 
were forced to cultivate indigo on three kattahs oi land of cveiy idgha. This 
Tinkaihia’ system proved much troublesorae to tin? tenantry. It ulf imaieiy hcoaran 
unpopular to them. The miserable condition of the tenants of Chawpuran duo tu 
this Tinkathia’ system drew the attention of the Indian Nation.al Gongresa Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived in Champaran^ and started Saty;t,griil)a ngalasr tht* oppyoshioa of tho 
tenantry at the hands of the indigo planters. The Government of the 1‘ifnio ap}foiiit<M| 
a committee called the Champaran Agrarian Cornmittoe of which Mihutriiu (bit;dh: 
was a member. This committee made certain rucommendutions on the basis of 
which the Champaran Agrarian Act of 1019 was passed by fho fhen Ui.har Oouikul 
This Act abolished the ‘tinkathia’ system. Iii<hgo plantTS in Inni of 

abolition of this system of the planters enliance I tin rent of the tsurud'?. TIW 
enhancement of rent operated harshly against tin* tHiunfs. For the 4, ike oi i*t|’ilty 
and justice, the fireseut Government thought it Jughly desirable tj knock oh’ ail 
enhancements. With a view to wiping out all enhanivnao its, the present Gfiaoiparan 
Agrarian amendment Bill was introdneoi in the Council. 

The motion for consideration was then unanimously adopt*} 1. Th*? Bill wn , 
then taken up clause by clause and passed by the Housi*. 

RESToa&riON Of Bakasiit BilIi 

Mr. Rai BriJraJ Krishna then introduced the Bihar Rt’storafion of Caka'dit l/inds 
and Reduction of Arrears of Rant Bill. He said that an economic deiiression came and 
lilt the poor kisans very hard. During 1029 and 1937, the kisaas of ilihar sntlored con- 
siderably due to economic depression. They could not pay rent to their landlorfts iw a 
result of which their holdings wore sobl in execution of rent decree, iiistice d«uttandtid 
that the lands whicli were sold a wav by the landlords and were still in their poHsessimi 
should be restored to the tenaurs, This Bill therefon* laid down for resfnralioti of 
such lands to the tenants. This Bill also provided for rc'luctioii of arrears of rent. 

lOili. AUGUST —The Bill was cliBcuased till to-day when nil the amendmcnls mmt 
rejected on the ground that they were against the terms of the compromme entoreil 
into between the Congress and zemindars. The fJouse negatived the ammidmeiil 
which sought to provide that the lands of the tenurC'-holclers of the profinoo 
should also be restored to th«mi from the posscsshm of the landlordH. The llrnmn 
adopted the amendment of Mr. Brijnantlan Prasad providing the amount payatsjc 
by the tenant for getting the lands restored for zamindarH. The House next adopted 
the schedule laying down the areas of lands which would he liable to be rcsforeiL 
The petty landlords wore exempted from restoring the lands to tiudr tenmitH. 

Tim TeiVancy AjytENu. Btu 

AUGUST TheCoimcIl passed the EoBtoratioii of Bakashi Landa Bfll aiuI 
next took up the general discussion of the Bihar Tenancy Ammdawnt Bill m |>es»ihI 
by th3 Assembly. Khan Sahdur AT i/. rsniail. Leader of the OppoBitioii, dwelt 
on the general aspects of the Bill and expressed the zamindats’ point of view. 
He suggested that the House should transform itself into a Uaminitfec of tin* 
members present inorder to discuss the numerous ametidraents to ilm Bill thui- 
had been tabled and adopt or reject them informally before they wi^re moved oa 
^ House. This method, said Mr. Ismail, would f?xpudite the paHsago 

of the Bill He added that a similar procedure had been adopted by the Cimirnl 
Assembly when the resolution of the Balt Tax was being diBcuHsecl The Govern- 
ment approving of the Opposition leadcFs suggestion, the I law iigreed to it. 
The then adjourned the House until 1240 p. m, when it ttanafomeil 

Itself mto a Committee m order to disciiBS the amend raenta. 


22na. AUGUST The Council passed fo-day the Bihar ToiiaticY 
Bill, as passed by the xispmbly, with slight changoH, after whldi il Im 
dmeusmoE of the Bihar Money-lenders' Bill as passod by the Awiably. 
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23 rd. AUGUST adjouromeiit motion, which was given notice of by Khan 
Bahadur S, M. Ismail^ loader of the Opposition, yesterday, with view to dis- 
onssiog the order of the Sab-Divisional OSioer of Bihar Shariff req[uiriQg licensees 
to deposit gons, was laiked oat this afternoon. The order was a sequel to a recent 
communal clash in a village in Bihar Sharilf sub-division in Patna district, in which 
several Hindus and Muslims were injured. The Finance Minister pointed out to 
the House that the communal tension in the locality was abnormally high and the 
people had been disarmed to prevent the use of fire-arms in any communal strife. 
The order of the Magistrate was purely meant to prevent any communal clash. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day, the 24th. Attgw$l, when It was 
prorogued after a day-long discussion of the supplementary budget demands for grants 
as passed by the Assembly. 


Acts Passed by the Behar Legislaliire ia 1937-38 

1. The Bihar Ministers’ Salaries’ Act, 1937 (Bihar I of 1937;. To determine 
the salaries of the Hon’ble Ministers. 

2. The Bihar Legislalure (Officers’ Salaries) Act, 1937 (Bihar II of 1937). To 
lix the salaries of the JSpeaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly and of the 
President and the Deputy President of the (Jouncil. 

3. The Bihar Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, 1937 (Bihar III 
of 1937). To declare that the holders of the offices of Advocate General and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and persons holding comraissions in certain branches of ^ the 
army and also certain classes of employees of State Railways shall not be disqualified 
for being chosen as or for being members of the legislature. 

4. The Bihar Famine Relief Fiind (Expenditure) Act, 1937 (Bihar IV of 1937). 
Does away with the necessity of annual appropriations for Famine relief and provides 
that any expenditure required to be incurred in any financial year under subsection 
(2i of section 7 of the Bihar Relief Fund Act, 1936, shall be charged on the revenues 
of the province. 

5* The Bihar Etiterlaiumeufcs Duty AcL 1937 ( Bihar V of 1937 }. To impose, 
for revenue purposes, a tax on all payments for admission to any public place of 
entertainment. 

6, The Bihar Stamp ( AmendmeBt ) Act, 1937 (Bihar VI of 1937). Enhances 
the rates of stamp duties on certain instruments, etc., with the intention of increasing 
the provincial revenue. 

7. The Bihar Sugar Facfcoiie# Control Act, 1937, ( Bihar VII of 1937J. Replace 
the Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, and is more comprehensive in scope, provides ample 
opportunities for improving and tonning up the sugar industry and the cultivation of 
sugarcane and checks unhealthy competition tending to jeopardise the interest of 
sugarcane cultivators. 

S. The Bihar Teuamey (Amendment) Act, 1937 { Bi^r Vlfl of 1937 ). To 

mitigate some of the hardships which the tenantry of the ^province had been labour- 
ing under as a result of the operation of some of the antiquated provisions of the old 
tenancy law. Abolishes danabandi, makes commutation of rent compulsory whoa 
applied for, reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent, penalises illegal exac- 
tions, provides for reduction of rent in certain casses and sale of only a part of a 
holding in execution of rent decrees, recognises partition among oo*raiyats and does 
away with imprisonment of tenants for arrears. 

9. Th«i Bengal Troopf Transport anil Treveller/ Assistance Regulation ( Amend- 
menl ) Act, I93S ( Bihar I ot 19S8 )* To repeal section 8 of the Bengal Troops 
Transport and fraveilers’ Assistance Regulation, 1806, providing impressment of 
transport whicn fs repugnant to modern conditions and inconsistent with tho Inter- 
national Oonveution on forced labour. 

10. Th«s Chota Hagpw Temncy ( Amendment ) Act 1938 { Bihar II of 1938 ) 

To mitigate the hardship of the tenantry on account of the operation of some of the 
provisions of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1968. Besides giving other facilities, it 
regulates the fees chargeable by Land-lords for registering transfers, abolishes dana^ 
band!, provides lor assessment of rents for newly converted korkar lands by the 
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Deputy Commissioner and settlement of a fairer and more equitable ^^rent whenever 
necessary. It also concedes a right of transfer, though necessarily limited^ to the 
raiyats of Chota Nagpur. Similar facilities as those provided by the Bihar Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act for the raiyats of Bihar have been made available to the raiyats 
of Chota Nagpur by this Act. 

IL The Bihar Money- Lenders Act, 1938 ( Bihar HI ol 19S8 ). To give relieC 

to debtors geneialiy by preventing the exaction of usurious rates of interest aaci by 
regulating the business of money-landing. 

12. The Biliar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 193S { Biliar VI of 1038 ). ^ To 
exempt instnimeats of divorce whereby MuslemH effect dissoiufioiis of their marriages 
from the imposition of any Stamp duty under Article 29 of Schedule I- A to the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

1 3. The Bihar Money-Lenders’ ( Amendment and Application to Pending Suits 
and Proceedings ) Act 1938 ( Bihar V of 1938 ). To make it clear fliat tlio |>ro» 
visions of the Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act 1938, apply also to pending suits, appeals 
and proceedings and to make section 8 of the said Act appHcablfi from tlio date of 
its enfoi cement 

14« The Bihar Prohibition Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ), To implemout Govern- 
ment’s Policy in regard to the prohibition of liquor, tm and iiitoxicatuvg drugs. !l 
authorises Government to introduce prohibition in selected areas of one or more excis- 
able articles and penalises all traffic and consumption of intoxicants. 

15. The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Act, 1938 { Bihar Vff of 1958 ). To 

augment the small revenues of the province by taxmg agricultural income on a gradu- 
ated scale, exempting petty landlords and smaller cultivators with income below 
Rs. 5,000. 

16. The Bihar Legislature (Members’ Salaries and Allwancet) Acl, 1938 
(Bihar VIII of 1938). To determine the salaries and regulate travelling alloWrimioa 
of the members of the Bihar Legislature. 

17. The Bihar Restoration of Bakashfe Landis and Reduction of Arrears of RcftI 

Act. 1938 (B'har IX of 1938). To provide for the restoratirm of certain lands to 

the former tenants thoroof and the reduction of arrears of rent In certain class of 

cases. 

18. The Champaran Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 1038 (Bihar X of 1938). To 
cancel ail enhauceraouis made in the district of Ohamparau by landlords after 
releasing their tenants from the obligation to grow indigo, 

19. T^ Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1038 (Biliar Xf of 103B), To rupc‘al 

those sections oC^the Bihar Tenancy Act which deal with ilin liglil of the landlords 
to take-out certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, to abolish luidlonlH’ tiansfor 
fees (viz 8 per cent Salami) and to define the rights oC the raiyats In trees, pliinto- 
tions and Jaifcar ia their ^ holdings. It also simplifies the rules of procedure ho m 

to ensure cheap and expeditious disposal of suits md proceedings for recovery of 

rent. 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Auluniii Sessioa— SMlioog — Sth to l9tli September 1938 

Syliiet Tenancy Amend. Bill 

^The autumn session of the Assam Lei^isiative Assem!)ly f'cmmenced at 
Sliilioupj on the Sth. September 103S, with Rj. Basanta Kumar Das^ the Speaker 
ill the Chair. 

Mr. Eohini Kumar Choudhurijs Sylliut Tenancy (Araendmeiii) Ihll was refeired 
to^a Select Commitiue. The Eevenue Minister poi tiled oiii that, as there wore some 
private momliers’ Bills on the same subject, there would be no objection to a dis- 
cussion on the provisions of those Bills in the Select Committee. 

Goalpaka Tenancy Aaieni*. Bill 

Mr. Kohini Kumar C houdhurtjti floalpcara Tenancy (Amcuilmeiit) Bill was next 
referred to a Select Committee. The Koveuue Minister said that in this case, t(H>, 
there being private members’ Bills on the same subject, tiio p? ovisians of those 
Bills could be discussed in the Beieet Committee, 


Postponement of Decrees Bill 

The same Blinistei’s Temporary Postponement of Kxecution of Decrees Bill was 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November GO next. Hu puinted out that 
by the Bill relief was sought to bo given to labourers and cultivators, lie referred to 
clause 3 of the Bill, which dealt with the stay of tlie ONecution of ccudaia decrees, ami 
to the schedule which sought to add to the agriculturists class, agricultural labourors, 
general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairyman and others. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Niehok Boy's Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill passed into the oonsidera* 
tioii stage, 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Das's motion, that the rules of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
as drafted by the Committee under section 84 (1) of the India Act, be taken into 
consideration, was passed by the House, 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Ghoudhtiri/s Civil rroceduro (Assam Amendmont) Dill 
also passed into the consideration stage. 

Nomination to Local Boards 

The adjournment motion moved by Mr. Omeo Kumar Das (Oougress) to raise a 
discussion on the manner of nomination to various Local Boards after the last 
general election was talked out after a fulbdross debate for about 2 and a half hours. 
The Opposition levollod their charges in course of discussion on the adjourn merit 
against the Ministry of utilising tho power of nomination as a sort of bribery for 
strengthening the position of the Ministry. 

Eenewal of Tenders 

Sth. SEPEMBER Alter intorpellations to-day, Mr. Babindm Nath AdUija askoci 
the leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to censure the Goveniment for 
their acceptance of the tender of the Commercial Carrying Co., for operation of 
motor transport service on the (iauhati-Shillong Koad without giving tho members 
of the iHsembly a ohanoa to express their opinion thereon. The necessary leave 
being granted the Hon’ble Speaker fixed 2-30 p. m. for discussion of the motion. 
It the appointed hoar the motion was taken up and talked out after a prolonged 
debate. * 

Local Self^Ootemmknt Amend. Bills 

7tk SEPTEMBEE :—Tte Assembl;^ to-day, after a prolonged debate in which 
tiia Deputy Leader of the luropean Group rook a prominent part, rojacted a motion 
for rofaienco to a select commiltee of the Assam Local SeiLGoverunient Act 
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(imeiidmeDt) Bill sponsored by Mr. Stddhi Nath Sarnia (Congress). The Bill was 

introdticed at the previous session and was oironlatod f'jr eliciting public opinion* 
The B'lf aimed at making the constitution of local bodies entirely based on election, 
doing away with nomination and giving to representatives of the people full control 
over^tlie administration of local boards as also minimixiag the control of immediate 
officials. 

8tli. SEPTEMBER s —Discussion was resumed to dav on Mr. Lakeshimr Barooah's 
motion ior sending his Assam Local Self-Government Bill of 1937 to a Select Committee. 
There was a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Opposition, 
the Congress Group. The Ministerialists eventually defeated the motion by 50 votes 
to 37. There were several absenteos in the Congress ranks, while some of their 
supporters remained neutral. The Ba?* 0 |»eaii Group voted with the Ministerial Party. 

Goalpara Tenancy A^iend. Bill 

9t!i. SEPTEMBER The discussion of the motion of Bj. Jogendra Chandra Math for 
referring the Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee was resumed 
to-day after the interpellation period. The Hon. Sj. Bohini Kumar Choudhurg^ Eevemie 
Minister criticised the provisions of thf3 Bill and compared those provisions with 
those provided in the Bill introduced by the Government. He said that the Govern- 
ment Bill to that eih'ct was not brought in a half-hearted maiinor and it was 
brought not with a motive to protect the Vested interests of the landholders. The 
Government Bill, ho said, if passed, would give soma amount of relief to the tenants. 

Question of Privileges 

lOih. SEPTEMBER The Speaker, in the course of a lengthy statement to-day, 
called upon the morabors to coiiHidor whether the House should have certain set and 
definlto rules laying down the procedure to regulate proceedings and conduct of that 
kind of business wdiioh they may from time to time be called upon to deal with in 
connection with breaches of tho privileges of the House either by individual members 
or outsiders. Oontinuing tho Speaker said : 'Ha some legislatures in India the 

necessity of such legislation is being talked of. The desirability of an All-Iadia 
uniformity for such a legislation is Ueiug rfMilised, There is no legislation as yot on 
the legislative anvil in any province ; but I feel it my duty to imiicaie’ito the 

members that if any Bilf is shaped in any of the provinces on tho basis of an 

All-India uniformity'! may call upon tho Ifonso to undertake such legislation in tho 
interests of the dignity of the House.” Detailing the examples of broaches of 
privileges and quoting extracts from some provincial newspapers which from time to 
time criticised the Speaker, and explaining the fa'diities aflorded to tho press 

representatives by the Assombly Department for reporting prooeodiogs of the Houses, 
the Hon’ble Speaker said “The Ifon. Members will realiHo that unloss privileges of 
the House are definitely sottM by legislation and romodios against breacnes of 
these privileges are dofiaitely prescribed by such leginlation the House is almost 
powerless against attacks by outsiders. But in the meantime If the members so agree 
they may have Privileges Committee of tho House and devise for the time being an 
intermediate procedure til! legislation is undertaken as to how breaches of privileges 
are to be brought before the House and dealt with. Breaches of privileges committed 
in the presence of the Chair or by persons on whom the Chair can take disciplinary 
action under rules and regulations the Chair will be quite dompetont to deal with. 

B'o-Confidbncb in Tim Ministry 

I2fcla. SEPTEMBER r—Without any spe8cho8.j four no-oonfidence motions against 
the Saadulla Cabinet were moved to-day and leave was granted. As many as 
51 members stood in thoir seats when tho Speaker asked If the, Mousoi^was 
agreeable to grant leave for those motions. The following members asked for 
leave for their respective motions : (1) Mr. A. IC Chanda^ Deputy Leader^ Congress 
Party, (%) Mauhvi Moharak A% Seoretary, Surma Talley United Muslim Party, 
(3) Mr. MaU Chandra Kmhari (Plains Tribal), and (d) Mr. LalU Mohan Kan 
Independent Party. 

Tan Ministry Eesionb 

^ SEPTEMBER The hon- Sir Maham&d Bmdnllu^ Prime Minister sub* 
milted the resignation of his Cabinet lo-dayr . An announoemeat to this effect ww made 
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by Sir Maliommed on tlie eve of the debate oq the ^“iiO“Coafideac 0 ” motjon. 
Sir Mahomed auaounced that he had submitted the resignation of iiis Gabinet 
to H. E. the Governor as he bad found that several supporters of the 
Ministry had left his party anti joined the Opposition. The announcement was 
greeted with cheers from Opposition benches. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi^ leader of 
the Opposition, paying a compliment to the outgoing Premier* admired the spirit of 
democracy displayed by Sir Mahomed Saadullah. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt 
joined Mi’. Bardoio! in paying compliments to Sir M. Saadullah. E-eplying to Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Sen^ Sir M, Saadullah said that he had sent the reslgnaiion of his 
Cabinet to His Excellency Mr. 0. F. Hogg, but had not yet received any reply from 
the Governor, Mr. Basanta Kumar Das^ the Speaker, adjourning the House till 
Thursday morning said that since the object of the “no conMeuce” motion had been 
attained he saw no reason for holding the debate on the motion. He expected that 
a new Ministry would be formed in the meantime. The House rose amid oheers of 
^*Bande Mataram.” " 

IStk SEPTEMBER .’—When the Assembly met to-day after yesterday^s 
recess, the Speaker made the following statement -“After the development that took 
place on Saturday last as a consequence of the no-confidence motion that came up 
before the House, the present Ministry resigned, and members are perhaps aware that 
no new Ministry has yet been formed, and that fact is proved by the presence of 
Hon’ble Ministers, who have resigned in their seats to-day. But I may tell the 
House that the Leader of the Opposition was called upon by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor to form a Ministry and has been given reasonable timo for it “So far as the 
business of to-day is concerned I must draw the attention of members to the fact 
that although the Ministers are in their seats to-day they cannot function there with 
segaid to questions and resolutions that are fixed for to-day, and therefore I have not 
asked the office to lay on the table of the House the members’ answers to unstarrad 
questions. If the members wish to go on with their questions they may do so, but I 
must point out to the members that no useful purpose would be served, because the 
Ministers cannot answer supplementary question that may arise and also with regard 
to starred questions they are in a similar position. So I wish to know whether the 
House wants to put the questions. “With regard to resolutions also, the Hon’ble 
Ministers will not be able to take any part and lay before the House the Govern- 
ment view. So if the House do not like to go on with questions or resolutions to-day, 
I most adjourn the House.” 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah said : “Although wo tendered onr resignation on 
Tuesday last, the Governor, for reasons known to him, has not yet been able to ac- 
cept our resignation and therefore we shall continue as Ministers so long as a new 
Cabinet is formed, but the constitutional position is known to all the members that 
we should not do anything or take a stand with regard to any resolution with which 
our successors may disagree.” Therefore, he added, the Ministry would not take part 


•'‘Sir Mohammad Saadullah’s second Oabinot whose resignation was submitted to 
the Governor of Assam this morning consisted of the following Sir Mahomod 
Saadullah, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Eoy, Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudliuri, Maulvi Munaw- 
war All, Mr, Y. E. Abdul Matin Cbowdhury and Babu Akshay Kumar Das. It will be 
remembered that on February 4 last Sir M. Saadullah submitted the resignation of 
hfs first Cabinet with a view to forming a stabler Ministry. In his new Cabinet 
Sir Saadullah replaced Mr. Ali Haider and Maulana Abu! Nassr Md Waheed by Mr. 
Abdul Matin Ohowdbury and Maulvi Munawwar Ali respectively and appointed Baba 
Akshay Eumar Das as additional member representing the minority community. 
Immediately after the formation of the second Cabinet the Opposition measured its 
strength with the Government by bringing forward a “no-oonfidance” motion on 
February Si. The motion, which was tabled by Mr. Abdur Rahman, when pressed to 
a division was rejected by the House by a majority of one vote (50 to 49). Whea 
the Assembly met for the present session the Opposition had a farther accession 
to its strength by the secession of three tribal party members from the Ministerialist 
Party. These members were seen occupying their seats in the Opposition bloc yester- 
day when leave was asked for the Introduction of the ‘‘no-ooaMenoe” motion. The 
total Opposition strength at the time' was 55 in a House of 107 comprising : Oongress 
Mr. Ali Haider’s. Party 1% Suma Vifiey Independent (Hindu) 6, Assam tallejr 

(Tribal) 4, Assam Talley (Mependeatt ^ 
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in tli6 debate. It private members who had tabled resolutions wished to discuss them, 
the Ministry would only listen, and they would not reply to anything. ^^Under the 
cifciimstances, I quite agree, that it will be best if the House do adjourn. So far as 
Government business for to-morrow and day after to-morrow is concern ed, we do 
not propose to go on with it til! a new Ministry is formed. Under the circums- 
tances I will make a suggestion to you, Sir,^to adjourn the House till Monday, so that 
in the meantime a new Ministry may come into e xistence and functioii property from 
that date. The Speaker then adjourned House till Monday next. 

CoNQHESS C 0 A.LIT 10 N Ministry Formed 

19t!i. SEPTEMBER Dramatic deyelopments took place to-day as regards the forma- 
tion of the Congress Coalition Cabinet and there had oeen hourly changes in the situa- 
tion. Mr. dopinath Bardoloi^ the leader, formed his Cabinet and it was 

announced in a Gazette Extra-ordinary issued at about noon. But before Mr. Bardoloi 
and his four colleagues could take the oath of ofllee at 12-30 P.M», he received a 
messao-e from the Government House to see the Governor and left at 12-45 P.M. This 
dramatic call by the Governor created a great sensation. The result of Mr. Bardoloi's 
interview with the Governor and the conversations at the interview were not known 
as they are kept strictly confidential. Meanwhile, the Assam Assembly met and on the 
request of Mr. Bardoloi, who aonouncod the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Speaker adjourned the Mouse '^sme die* at 12-15 P.M. 

Earlier, the Opposition attempted to move a non-confidence motion (even before 
the Cabinet took the oath of office), hut it was disallowed by the Speaker. 

Sabsequently the Constitutional difficulties having been solved, the members of the 
newly formed Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam took oaths of allegiance and 
office at the Constitutional Hall (Secretariat compound) in the afternoon. The 
Coalition Cabinet consisted of the following: (Bee Vol I p. XXV'iO) 

An intriguing situation however followed upon the formation of the new Ministry, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi. All members of the Opposition mat 
at the Committee Room of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. F, IF. 
BockenhulL It was unanimously resolved that ail 50 members still stood together 
and would continue to do so in all circumstances in opposition to the minority 
Government Members stood up one by one, and reaffirmed their determination to 
stand by the position they had already taken up. 

Wittier Session — ^SMlIong— 1st* to 9lli* December 1938 
No-CoNni>ENOE Motion ‘With mu wn 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced its sitting on. the l«t, Decembar 
1938. The motion expressing uo-con(idenco in the Bardoloi Ministry, which wiis 
tabled immediately after its formation, in the last session of the Assembly, cont- 
rary to anticipation, was not pressed to*day. this, it was understood, was dua to 
certain causes, one of diosa being that the number of members of the Cabinet 
when it was formed was five, while it now stood at eight. Sir Mahomed 
Leader of the Opposition, however^ informed the House that they might mom 
a fresh motion at a later date during the present session, it may be recalled that 
during the last session, notice of no-oonfidence mouons were given before the 
oath-taking ceremony of the new Ministers. The Speaker informed the House 
that five members had dissociated themselves from the no-confldence motions. 

The House, which met at 11 a, m., adjourned at 12-45 p. m., after passing a 
resolution, mourning the deaths of Kama! Ataturk and Mauiana Sliaukat Alf* 

AnroTjRNMENT Motions Enwiio Our 

2»d. DECEMBER No Government business could be taken up to-day as full one 
hour after the interpellation period was occupied for disousslag as to whether 
the adjournment motions, numbering 14, tabled by the Opposition were In order. Out 
of these 14 motions, only 6 were discussed and ultimately ruled out of order by 
the Hon’ble Speaker, Mr, B. iT. Dm, The motions related to: 

(1) Inadequate relief to the flood'^strioken people of Ooalpara. 

(2) Indequate reduction of land revenue in Garo .Sylhet and Oachat. 

(3) The threatened hlacHestlnf and eviction of 'Some contractors from l?orast 
.Depot of Kukurmara etc. 
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(4) Inadeqiiato provision for chocking cholorn epiflemic in Eabigaiij. 

The Hon’ble Speaker, at the conclusion of iha day’s sitting, administered a mild 
rebuke to the members of the Opposition by saying that the members while tabling 
a motion for adjourament of the House ought to make himself sure that the subject 
matter of such a motion could not be discussed through any other means, as for 
example, by putting questions or tabling resolutions. ITe added * that the present day 
tendency ia Parliament and elsewhere was to discourage as far as as possible sucfi 
motions. 

3rd. DECEMBER The Opposition tabled four adjoarnment motions to-day. 
All of them' wore disallowed by the Speaker. Tho most important of the motions 
related to the arrest of Mr. Harendra Chandra Chakravarty, an Opposition member. 

•I)isposA.L OF Bans 

After lunch, private menabers’ business was taken up. Out of 33 Bills, the 
Assam Decree Settlement Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Several bills 
were lost, the rest withdrawn or not moved. 

Three important Bills, namely, the Assam Prohibition Bill and Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts Repealing Bill, were withdrawn as the (rovornment was al- 
ready moving in the matter. The Premier, Mr. Bardoloi^ referring to tho Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts Repeal Bill, pointed out that the Government was 
trying its best to repeal^all repressive laws at the earliest date. At present it was 
scrutinizing the actual position in tho piovincc. 

Pay Fixation Fur Scuool Ieacheils 

5lh. DECEMBER For the first time since tho formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Opposition under the loadershif) of Sir Af, Saadalla measured their 
strength to-day when they refused to grant leave to a Coalitionist to withdraw 
his motion. The division resulted in fifty-two votes being cast in favour of Congress 
Coalition, while forty-six supported tho Oppo.sition, Mr. Lalit Kumar Ear 
(Coalitionist) had given notice of a motion recommending the fixation of a minimum 
rate of pay for lower primary school teachers in Assam. On Government’s assur- 
ane0i however, Mr, Kar desired to withdraw the motion. Tho Opposition refused 
to grant leave and demanded a division. The House divided with the above-mentioned 
result. 

Eklease of Political Prisoners 

The announcement that tho Congress Coalition Ministry were anxious to release 
immediately all prisoners convicted of crimes with political motive, was made by 
Premier Bardoloi to-day in tho oour.se of discussion on Mr. Arim Kumar Ohanda^'s 
resolution urging immodiate release of such prisoners. Tho roso hition was accepted 
by the House without any dissentient 

Constitution of Industrial Board 

Another resolution adopted to-day urged tho Oonstitutiou of an Industrial De- 
velopment Board, consisting of prominent scientists and industrialists with a view to 
preparing a scheme for starting now industries by tapping the splendid mineral and 
natural resources of the province. 

No-Conhdence in Ministry 

6tli. DECEMBER Four notices for motions of ‘^iSTo-omifidence” in the Cabinot; 
were submitted to tho Secretary to-day. Tho notices stood in the naraos of Mr. F. W. 
Hockenhull, Leader of fhf3 Europoan Group* Dewan Ahbab Choudhury, Mr. Maqbul 
Hussain Choiidhuri and Mr. Mudabbir Himain Choudluxri. 

Two more motions of no-confidencs in the Congress Coalition Cabinet also came 
before the House to-da'y. Mr. Maqbul Eussain moved two, but later wlthdnw 
ona One motion stood in the name of Mr. P. Barman, The House granted leave 
to move the motions separately. The Speaker fixed December 8 for discussion of tho 
motions. 

MiHisfBBS* Salaiuis Bill 

The Assembly passed the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill, 1933, fixing Rs, 500 
salary and Rs, 100 as house allowance and Es. 100 as oar ailowanoo for each 
Minister, 
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NO-CONMDENCE IN MINISTRY (CONTD.) 

No-Con"pidbncb in Ministry (Conxd.) 

8tli. DECEMBER :-“After a fali-dross dt^bafe lasting ov'or two hours and a half, 
the no-confidence motion moved by Mr. Maqhul Hussain Choudhury against tlio Bar- 
doloi Cabinet was iiog:ativnd by the Assembly to day by 54 votes to \50, oiio member 
remairiinsi neutral. The European jyioiip, which was thii prime mover in the mattorD 
threw off its mask and its loader, Mr. Hockmhiill was the pnno!|ja! oppositionist to 
attack the Congress. Sir Muhammad f^aadullak^ the ex-Promler, and Maulvi Abdul 
iWatin Chowdhnry^ kept thomsclves in the bickg^ound. 

Tims the Congress position in Assam was fiimly consolidated, and it was expected 
that, no more plot against it will rear up its head. Meanwhile, it was reliably under- 
stood that the Ministry had passed orders for the release of a!! political prisoners in 
the province. The order awaite<i the approval of flis Excellency the Governor. 

That the Raadnlla-ilos had lost heart in their attack against the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, was convincingly proved wheiijiono of the prominent Muslim Leaguers in 
the Assembly were found participating in the debate. 

The principal speaker from the opposition was Mr, F. Ik”. Boahenhull^ while on 
th (3 other side it was Mr. AruM Kumar Chtmdra^ Deputy Leader of the Congress 
jKutv, who administered a scathing r(3hii{!‘ to Mr. Ilockenhull, whom he st.vled as being 
the Me facto’ Opposition leader for all what lie had done with a view to rally the op- 
position in the Assembly against the present Ministry. The division list, "however, 
disclosed that neither tfm eloqueneo of Mr, Horkeuhidl nor the outbursts of Mr. 
Hohini Kumar Ghoudhuri^ ox-Minister could corivinc'O the House to socaro a veidict 
in favour of the motion under discussion. 

That the Opposition had a very weak case to put forward, was proved from the 
fact that Maulvi Mnqhul Hussain Choicdhury^ the mover, did not find anything 
whereby to reply to the Ministerial attacks on them and consequently voluntarily 
waived his right of rofdy. 

None of fhe ex-Ministers, barring of course Mr. Rohim Kmmr Ohoudkun^ did 
open their months. They preferred to remain silent sptwtatois to a figlif which was 
in eiTect betwoen the CongrcHS Coalition and the European combine. 

The motion was put to vote afier a full dn^ss debate lasting for about two fiouis 
and a half and at 4-40 p.m. the Ifon’ble Speaker declared the motion lost by 50 to 
54, one leraaining neutral, amidst spontaneous and thunderous mitburslH of joy. A 
huge crowd waited outside flie Assembly Chamber to hear ahotit flui tesnit of the 
voting, while the galleries wltlun the Chamher accommodated vLsIlms to tfielr fullest 
capacity. 

Remission of Land REVENtii: 

9lli* DECEMBER Tim Assembly to-day rejected by 54 votes to M iihan Bahadur 
Saiytd-ur^ Rahman^ s resolution to the effect that the remission in land revenues granfutl 
bv the present (4ovei'nment for the year MJ3B-39 was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
The debate on the resolution lasted one and a lialf hours. The Hmiso was thm 
prorogued, 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Auguftt Saisi 0 ii~Shill 0 Dg — 29th» Angtist to SrA September 1938 

3yd, SEPTEMBER :-'Tb 0 Aiigust-September session of ’the Assam Loglslatiye 
Council commenced at Shillong oh the 20tli. A«ga«t I03S. 

Rat Bahadur B* P. Barua was elooted President of the Council by 12 to 6 votos 
defeating his rival Mrs. Znheda Maur Mahaman, By* Fresident of the CminciL 
Sit Muhammai SaaduUah^ the Premier^ then placed before the House a note 
on the present llnaneial situation of the province with reference to the actual 
receipts and expenditure for the year 191748 as compared with the revised Hgurta* 

84 
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The Moneylenders’ Amend, Bill 

30tk AUGUST After the interpellation period to-day, Khan Sahib Maulvi Ahdur 
Rahim Ghaudhury moved for consideration of the House the Assam Money-lenders’ 
Amendment Bill which was introduced and passed in the Assembly, Mr. 
Satyendra Lahiri at the outset raised a point of order that unless it was redrafted 
and recast, it could not he considered as the Biii contained some provisions as 
regards promissory notes which was the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal legisla- 
ture and the Provincial legislatures had no power in that direotiom flon’ble 8ir 
Md, Saddulla maintained that there was no substance in Mr. Lahiri’s point of order. 
The Hon’ble President Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Barua on hearing both sides 
reserved his ruling on this point till September 1. 

Debt Conciliition Amend. Bill 

Khan Saheh Ahdur Rahim Ghaudhury next introduced his Debt Conciliation Act 
Amendment Bill. He stated that the Act of 1936 did not give any relief to the 
poor middle class people, whoso condition, he said, was worse than that of the 
agriculturist. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhiry^ Revenue Minister, said that the 
omission of Section 21 of the oiiginal Act as proposed in the Bill, would deprive 
the agriculturists from the benefits which were sought to be conferred by the Act 
After some discussion the motion of Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30, was adopted by the 
House. 

The Sylhkt Town Xjand Tenancy Bill 

Mr. A, L. Blank, Secretary, Legislative Council, laid on the table copies of the 
Sylhet Town Laud Tenancy Bill whicJi had already been passed by the Assembly, 

Maulvi Mahamuiud Ashaduddin Ghaudhury said that it was an extraordinary 
piece of legislation without any parallel in other parts of India. Mr. Suresh Chandra 
Das pointed out that the Bill had been thoroughly discussed in tho Assembly, and the 
House should not therefoie postpone its discussion, 

Mr, Rohmi Kumar Ghaudhury, Minister, said that though the Government had 
opposed in the Lower House certain sections of the Bill which were of revolutionary 
character, for instance the conferring of occupanoy rights on tenants in town lands, 
they would not oppose any discussion now. The Bill was then taken into considera- 
tion. After Mr. Suresh Chandra Das, Maulai Ashaduddin Chowdhury and Rai Saheb 
Bern Chandra DuU had spoken, the House adjourned for tho day. 

Revision op Domicile Rules 

3l»t. AUGUST : — In spito of Governmont opposition the resolution moved by 
Mr Satyendra Mohan Lahiri to-day for the revision of the provision rolatiDg to the 
acquisition of domicile in the province as laid down in tho Assam Executive ‘ Manual 
was passed without any division. Mr. Lahiri, in moving the resolution, delivered a 
full one hour speech in course of which he said that tlio rule iind(3r Section 307 of 
Section 7 of the Assam Executive Manual was objectionable, it offended against Section 
298 of the Government of India Act which laid down that personB were not to be 
subjected to disability by reason of race. 

CiiA-NOE OP Holidays 

The resolution of Khan Sahib Maulavi Ahdur Rahim Ghaudhury recominonding to 
the Government of Assam to change all sectional holidayB into genera! public holidays 
was also passed to-day without division. Sir Md. BaaduUah, the Chief Minister, 
opposed the resolution and in vain he tried to convince the House that tliero would 
he loss of money and loss of man power. Rai Bahib Bemckandra Duiia^ Bj. Suresh 
Oh Das^ Mrs, Zubeda Ataur Eahaman^ Rai Bahib Apurba Ghosh and Moulm 
Rukkmuddm Ahmed supported the resolutioa, 

SnriPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 

Discussion on the supplementary demands for grants for 193840 began after the 
interpellation period, Sj. Suresh Chandra Dm at the outset eritioisiiig it said that 
he found that a lot of money was being spent and much more was necessary for 
carrying on research on sugarcane. But be regretted that It has not achieved the 
result that was expected from It. In conclusion, he offered his sincere congratulations 
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SEPT. ^38 I SSLflET TOWls LAND TENANCY BILL 

to tlie Finance Minister for having wiped out praotioally the whole of the burden 
to the Government of India from the current revenues without going into the 
necessity of floating a loan. 

PeISONERS’ pROBmONAIi EeLE^SE BiLL 

Hon, Mr. AbJal Matin Ghoudhunj^^ in a brief speech, than movfid for consi- 
deration of the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probatioaal Release Bill 1937 and 
the motion was passed without any discussion. Two other Government resolutions 
were thou passed. 

BIoNEY-LENDERS’ AMBi^DMEfTT BiLE 

let SEPTEMBER : — The Prmdlc/?^, giving his ruling to-day witli regard to the point 
of order raised by Mr. flatyendra Mohan Lahiti with regard to the Assam Motioy- 
leodeis’ Amendment Bill said that it was untenablo. The piesent Pnll, ho said, was 
an amending bill and that the main Act had not been altered in any^ respect 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws). Order-in-Councii would 
have boon made in order to bring it in conformity with the litovisions of the 
GovernmeEt of India Act. The Bill also did not go beyond the scope ot the main 
Act so far as its subject matter was concerned. Therefore it was difficult to hold 
that the Bill was a piece of legislation which touched any Federal subject Con- 
tioiiing, the President said that the Bill proposed to amend the law relating to 
money lending only and it was therefore explicitly within the powers of the pro- 
vincial legislature. The Bill, as stated, was referred to a select committee. 

SiXHET Town L^nd Tenancy Bill 

The amendments to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 1937, as passed by iluj 
Assembly, was next considered, Mauivi Md. Asaduddin Ckoudhury moved an amend- 
iHont to clause 3 of tlio Bill regarding the commencement of the Act. Mr. Asad* 
uddin waufod that ii should come into force on such date as the Provincial Gov- 
ornmont by notification in the offiLcial gaxotle may appoint in tills behalf and not 
with retrospective effect as provided in th(3 Bill Mr. Asaduddin, in his kief speech, 
narrated the difficultiCvS of the tenants, if retrospective effect was given, iSuresh 
Chandra Das^ and liai Sahib ffom Chandra Datta, opposed the amoiidmoQt, while 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Monmofum Ohaudhunj supported the ameiidmout. When put to 
vote the amendmont was passed, 10 voting for, t5 against. Al! the amoadoiGnts to 
clauses h, (>, 7, 12, 15 and 17 were pnssod without division. Tlio bill again wont to 
the Assembly for further con Bid oration, 

Fattadars’ liiouT ON BELiaious Endowments 

The ilouso Ihoii carried a rusolutiou moved by Mr. Saltpotdra Mahan. LaUrt 
recommeuding to the Oovernment that, iu the case of all existing public, rohgious 
and charitable emlowmeiits in the temporarily Bottled ostaies of the Assam Valley 
Division, the record of rights might moutioa that tlie naUmlars are holding tliu 
lands on behalf of the endowmeuts, The object of his resolution. Mr. Lahiri 
said, was to p'oveiii unscru|mlouB truiBtee.s from alionatiug or onyiimboriiig trust 
properties, 

Pabtiad Holiday in JUmzan 

Khan Baheb Mauivi Abdur Makim Ohoudhury's roBolutioii recommoiidiiig to llio 
Government that during tho month of Ramzan all the Goveriimesit offices, iucliidiog 
law courts, be closed at 3 p. m., on ovory^ working day, was withdrawn after the 
Premier, Sir Mahomed Saadullan, had pointed out tho iiioqiiity of granting such 
coneessiocs. 


Flood Munaoe in Assam 

2ttd, SEPTEMBEE Rai Bahib Bern Chandra Dutt moved a resolution to-day 
recommending the Governmoat to appoint an expert to report on tho sausos of 
the floods in tho province and to suggest means to avoid such calamities in futuiu 
The resolution was withdrawn after disonsslon, 

Ednbwal Of Disqualifioationb Bill 

3rd, SEPTEMBEE The issue whether parliaraoBiary sacretarios should be 
appointed in Assam was raised to-day during the debate on a Bill which provided 
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GKemptioDS iii case of specified groups wlio might be debaired from baiog roembors 
of the legislature by ?irtoe of the offi(’ 0 S held by individuals in liiat categoiy. The 
measure, called the Renewal of Disqimlificatious Btll, was passed after an amendment^ 
which extended the exemption to pait-time teacheis io Goveromeiit schools and 
colleges, and medical practitioners serving the Government pait time. The amood- 
menl: meant alterations in a measure already passed by the Lower House. The 
list of those exempted included parliamentary secretaries or parliamuutaiy mivato 
secretaries. 

Mr. Barat Chandra Bhaitacherjee moved for the deletion of parliamentary 
secretaries and said that ho did not think that Assam needed such seoretarios oil 
a remuneration basis. His object was economy. When the Cabinet consitoted of 
only four under the Mootagu-Chelmsfoid scheme, jseople outside the inner circle 
of the Government said that there was not enough ivoik fur more than two qkul 
I f that view was true, then the popular Ministeis should lud liave increased that 
number on April 1, last year. The new Cabinet began with live Mmisteis and tiie 
number was increased to six within ten months. The public diil not know whether 
the increase was justified by an increase in woik. 

Mr. SoMni Kumar Chaudhury^ Minister foi Rcveime pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment were aware of an all-iound demand for a ciiitailuieiit of espemliture. The 
Lower House, which was extia-vigilaut over expt'nditure, had already passed the 
mi by an overwhelming majority. He also ponded out that all parliameiitai y 
pnyate seoretenes in England were uot paid. Mr. .Sa/ynidra Mohan Lahiri mii 
t ^ c. 1 parJiamootary private secictary was nut going to bo an offioe 

Of pront then there would be no need for piovisujn contained in the Bill 

to 4^^^^ fifil oot reply to this point. The amendment w^as lost by 11 votes 


deletion of pait-timo teaolims. 
Choudhury said that if paitHime teachers were 
Legisiatuio, (ffidcncy would sulTcr. Mr. Saiyendra 
Bengal and Bombay part-time professors had 
preltot^^^ ^ amendment was lost by the casting vote of the 


Fkisoneks’ PnoBAi'icNAL Keoeasb Bill (Conto.) 

i^assed the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Frobational Kclease Bill and 



The Punjab LegislatiYe Assembly 

Summer Session—Simla — 2l8l* June to 22nd. July i93fe 

0fficjia£4 Bills and Resolutions 

Tlio summtu’ session ol tlio Punjab Legislative Assombly ooiameiiood at Hitflla 
on the 21st. June '38. Five ofTicial bills, one oflioial lesoiutioa and one adioiim» 
raoiit motion were disfiosod of. The ofTiuial resolution whiuh was passed read as 
follows: — ‘^This AsHonildy do resolve that it is (Jt\-,irablu that the follo-wing matters 
being matters uuumeryted' in the Piovinoiai L‘\gislativo list should be regulated in 
this province by an act of tlie Foderal I;eg!b!aturts namelv, Statistics of Employnioiit, 
the Offencos Against and darisdiotiou and' Powers of Coin is wiili res[iee,t to the 
said Act of tiio Fedora! Legisluturud’ 


Eestitoteon ok Moutcaoki) Lands Bill 

23rd, JUNE TliO House took up to-day the Punjab ilestitutioii of Mortgaged 
Lands Bill, which provido-i for termination of Mortgages of jaud by incrabers of agri- 
caltnral tribes before t!ie coming into foico of the Punjab Alienation Land Act of PJ0J. 
Baja Nar(i^idra Nalh, immibor of the ministerial paity, opposed the principle of the Bill 
Lala 3Iukundlai Puri, another membor of the Mimsteral party belongiog to the 
Hindu Urban gt<n«p, ni'idu a fighting speeh, in wliich ho maintained that soieimi 
declaratimis made in the past by Bir Fazli Hussain and Bir Sikandar Hyat Khaii 
regarding I lie Land Alienation Aci weie being thrown to the winds. Mr, Puri 
move*! that the Bill bo uirculatod for public opiniotu Sir Gokulehand Narang, 
member of tho ()|)|>ostti(in, duiveroii a tronchaiit attack on the Bill, saying that tho 
principles of jnstico and fair play were not the stiong points of the measure. Tho 
Premier made an exiiauslive replay on the dcbalo am! maintained that the Bill 
meroly souyjii to resfon^ land which had gone out. of the hands of agiculturists for 
five decades. Thoro would not, ho said, bo even (.no single case wherein mortgager* 
had not eariuul as luncli as llireo hundred per cent. After tiio PremioFs reply, 
the motion to send lln^ Bill to a Bolect Committee was put to vole and passed. A, 
feature of tim voting was that II mombers ot tho Miiilstmial party voted against 
the motion and the Congress Oppostion sided with tho UovouimoiiL votes of 
whom altogether comprised 103. 

LvALLPUB MUNIOirALITV Numination 

24tli. JUNE : -Tfc? Assernhly rejt^eted to-day by hll votes to 31 aa adjournmeol 
motion by Sardar Hart Singh {Congress) consoriog tha Government for nominatiog 14 
members to the Lyall|nir Mimioipality as against 12 eiocted members. ^ fhe mover 
objected “to the transfer of power from people’s repieseiitatives to nomiaites of the 
Uaionist party aa<l the negatlou thereby of democracy in a domocraiic instiliitioa/^ 

Moneylenders* IdzQimmm Bill 

The House next pasBCtl williout division reference to tho soloct committee of the 
Bill for tho registration of rnfsrmy-h'ndieis. Tho motion to circulate the Bill for 
public opinion was defeated. Tho Hon. Bir Bikanier Ilgal /£Aa«, the Fremler^ 
daring tho dobate* stated that tho Uovernment were drafting a Bill for the rcs- 
triotioE of tho piirchafo of land belonging to small agriouitiiiists, 

Miscbihvous Soppribsion Bill 

28tk JUNE Bikmdnr Bmt Khan, Premier, aimouiiccd to-day amid cheers 

that ho would only inti'cidiice the Bill for the supprcbsioii of miscIrieTous 

statements in press and fdatfom and would not proceed with its other stages 
for the present This dceisioij, he said, was in defereoco to the wishes of his 
journalist friends, who had assured him timt the Punjab lotiinalisis* Assoolation 

would take efectivo and voluntary steps to persuade and If nooeesary to 

coerce the irresponsible and disreputable section of the Punjab press against 
which the Bill was directed^ to mend Its ways* The Premier also deili: 
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with Ili 0 other aspect of tlio Bill concorning public speeclies. He said that 

some CoDgressmen had been cairying on a campaign against recruitment for 
the army. He got in touch with *the Congress high command in this connection 
and Jearnt that they did not for a moment couoteDanco such a campaign and 
in fact they could not do so whiio at the same time they wore promoting 
schemes foy* military training, .^gain, some public men had been preaching 

hatred against the police calling^ them snakes and scorpions and suggesting 

that there could be nothing wrong in killing them. The Premier referred lo the 

f ress comments on the Bill which he admitted had been geneially unfavourable. 

le also met a deputation of the Punjab Journalists’ Association who had 
been most helpful to him and had suggested that the evil which undoubtedly 
existed could he eradicated by other methods without going to the extent o! surgical 
operation. He^ himself could not he satisfied that it w’as possible to remove this evil 
without drastic action, but his journalist friends assured him that the association 

wmuld take effective measures against the irresponsible and disreputable section of the 
press and that the Premier should give them time to tiy this method and should agree 
in the meanwhile not to proceed with the measure. 

Hindu Wife’s Rioiit of Separation Bill 

29tli. JUNE Stormy ^ scenes were occasioned today when a Congress member 
refused to withdraw certain words hold to be objectionable by the Bouse and the 
president, a Congressman. The Speaker, Sir Sahahuddin left the Chamber in charge 
of Mr. Bhim Sen Sachm\^ a member of tho Congress party. During Mr. Sacharks 
chairmanship, Mrs, Buni Ohand sought leave of tlie Jlouso to iutioduce a Bill 
giving tho light of separation to a Hindu, Bikh or Jain wife in the Punjab who had 
suffered at tlio hands of her husband. Chaudhri Barn Swartfp^ a member of the 
Ministerial party, strongly opposed leave being given for the introduction of the 
Bill, He suggested that tho Bill embodied the desire of city women to leave their 
husbands. (Excited cries No, withdraw). He emphasized that good Hindu 

wives never wanted^ to leave their husbands even after death (ironical cheers). 

On tho speaker intervening, Chaudhri Bam Smarup withdiew his words, and tho 
leave for tho introduction of the Bill was refused by 50 votes to 13, the Government 
benches voting against and the Congress members being divided, A number of Bills 
sponsored by the membors of the Ministerial party were introduced and a large number 
of Bills was brought forward by tho Opposition except the one not given leave for 
introduction. Among the Bills introduced w'oio the Artdicial Ghee Colourisation Bill 
and the Miudu and Bikh Bigamy Bill. The House then adjourned till the 1st July. 

Abolition of Ciiahi rates 

1st JULY j-Non-offioial resolutions were considered to-day. The fast moved by 
Mr. Sahib Bam recommended to tho Government to abolish Chahi rates (land 
revenue on lands watered by wells) forthwith. Mir Magbooi Mahmood^ Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, moved an amendment to tho riTect that along with a consideration 
of the Recommendations of the Darling Committee and the Sources of Revenue 
Committee, the Government should take up the question of the abolition of ChaM 
rates so far as they wore applicable to small cultivators, who cultivated their lands 
themselves, Mr. Sri Bam Bharma said the Congress considered the resolution to 
be a test resolution in order to gauge the genuineness of the Government’s sympathy 
towards poor peasants. The Congress wanted by the passage of the resolution to 
benefit tha^poor agriculturists who cultivated their lands themselves. The Premier, 
the bon# Sir Sikandar Byat Khan explaining the Government’s standpoint said 
that, carried to its logical conolusion, the argument could be used against taxing any 
industry in which the proprietor invested capital in installing machinery or otherwise. 
What the Government wanted to do was to give relief where relief was due^ that is, 
to the poor man. But Chahi rate-payers were not all poor or down-trodden. There 
were rich men among them and by accepting the resomtion, both the rich and the 
poor alike among this class would benefit while the poor among other classes, such 
as Baranl or Henari Mmindars, would be without the much-needed relief. 

The amendment was carried by 76 votes to 30 and tho resolution, as amended, 
was carried without a division, 

Ebpecsemawon in Tabiff Board 

i resolution, recommending that due representation be given to the eonsumors’ 
and growers’ interests on the Tariff Board by the Government was next passed. The 
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mover, a member of the Unionist ^ Party, declared that the Province suffered heavily 
owing to the neglect of ^the interests of growers and consumers. The Congress 
Party’s spokesman, Mr. Bmichand expressed the opinion that it was wrong to seek 
representations on a body of experts. The hon. Qhoiidhurtj Sir Ohhotu Earn, 
Minister for ^Dovelopment,^ admitted that protection for national industries was 
necessary but it shoiild be given on certain conditions and within specified limits. 
These limits had been transgressed on the Board. The House then adjoumed till the 4th. 

Motor Teawic Offences Bill 

4ih. JULY :-““Duo to _ technical flaws the consideration was postponed to-day of the 
Motor Traffic Offences Bill, which sought to obviate the necessity of a ntiotorist who 
committed an offence away from his home town being present at his trial himself. 
When the Hon. Sir Sunder Singh MaiitMa, Minister ia charge moved that the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Mr. Manilal 
Kalia.^ti Congress member objected to Uie motion. He argued that by passing this 
legislation even a European British subject could bo tried by a third class magistrate 
which the present law^ did not permit. Therefore, under the Government 0 / India 
Act, the Fiinjab Government should have taken the previous permission of the 
Governor-General before proposing to change the criminal law affecting Europeans. 
Sir Shahabuddin^ the Speaker agreeing with the view pnt forth in reply by the 
Advocate-General, Mr. M. Sleeni that in framing the rules the Government would 
keep in mind the relevant sections of the Oovornraent of India Act, disallowed the 
objection, postponed the consideration of the Bill and adjourned the House. 

LaNOUaqE in TUR LRniSLATURl'.S 

5tli. JULY : -A ruling was given to-day by the Sfieaker, Sir Shahabuddm whf3ri 
Dr. Oopichand Bhargava, the Leader of the Opposition and tim hon. Sir Sikander 
Ilgat Khan, Leader of the House expressed a desire that the rnemhers should be 
allowed to speak in the national language as the use of tfi (3 English language was 
causing hardship and some did not understand it at ad. Both Dr. Bharguva and the 
Premier spoke in Hindustani while making their submissioii. The point of order 
arose whan the hon. Mr. Mdnohar Lai, Eevonue Minister moved for Gonsid<?raiion of 
the Punjab Land Alienation Amondraont Bill as reporti^d by the Select Committee 
and Dr. Bhargava began addro.ssing the House in Hindustani " The Sjieaker gave the 
following ruling :-“-‘^Now that alrao.st every ChamluT in India has interpreted for 
practical purposes Section 85 of the Oovernmmit of India Act, 1935, in tlm way they 
have done and this being the solitary House in the wholo of Inclia not doing justice, is 
others, to the language of ilie Province, if you Oontlemen \vani it^ 1 shall accept your 

reasoning that you are unable to oxj>ress yourselves in English as abiy and efficiently 

as you would like, and will allow sueft of you as are convinced they are 

unable to express themselves in Engfkii to speak iii the language of Iho Provinae I 

PiTN.uit Land Alienation Ameno, Bill 

Em Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri then moved that tlio Panjab Land Alioimtion 
Amend Bill, ns if had emrnged from the Beleet Coramittee, bo circulated for opinion, 
contending that tim Bill had undergone vital changes In tlio Bolcsct (Lmmittea amt 
circulation was all tlio more nooassary now bocauso it had not boeu given sufSciaufe 
publicity in its origimtl form. Bir Gakul Chand IVarang, producing a btiadle of 

telegrams, letters and ropreBantalions sent to him, declared that the measure was 
obnoxious to all classes of people. He warned the Fremiar that if he ignored these 
representations, ho would bo digging the grave of his Governmont, as no autonomousi 
Governmeni could subsist on injustiok The hmi. Sir Sikander Ilgut Khan, 
Ptemm opposed tm motion for circulation. The motion for ciroulation was rejected 
and me motion for consideration was passed without any one cliallongiog a division. 
The Bill was then discussed clause by clause and for over an hour* a aiimbor of 
minor ameotlmonts to Clauso 3 were considered and disposed oL The House 
thin adjourned. 

JULY :--itoumfng discussion on the Bill to-day, an tmporimt maondment 
aesigned to prevent retrospoctiv© efact being given to the clause declaring all 
benami transabtiong void, was moved by Bir G, C\ Narmg mi spiritedly debited 
pan* Dr. Narang in a vigorous speech explained that bmmi transactions bad been 
tolerated ym after year by previous Governments ia which mmy present llaisfcers 
aw Held office* Mufa uhmnafar Alh m a strong defence of the Qoterjamenfg 
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position, contGudeil that the amendment was out of order because it went against 
the clause itself. Rai Bahadur Puri quoted a judgment of Sir Slialia* 

kiddin which he held proved that henami transactions were not hitherto htdd illegal 
but had been recognised perfectly legal and valid. The Premier^ in a brie! reply, said 
that the bill also intended that authorities empowered under the act should try to dis- 
cover which of the transactions were dishonest and went against provisions of the 
land alienation act and which did not set aside those whicfi were dishonest 
The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 81 votes to 10. The Congress 
remained neutral, while the majority of Eaja Narendranath’ s party voted for the 
amendment. 

Sir Gokal Ckand Narang moved another amendment to the effect that mort- 
gages and leases of less than twenty years’ standing should not be interfered with 
by the BUI. Mr, Mir Maqbool Mahmood^ on behalf of the Government, opposed 
it on the ground that the Government did not like to be an abettor of illegal 
transactions for twenty years. The amendment was rejected, A number of amend- 
ments were then moved and lejected and the House adjourned. 

The Moneyleaders’ Reoistration Bill 

8lh. JULY :—Sir Sikandar Bynt Khan^ Premier, made an important announce- 
ment to-day while speaking on a Government Bill. Ho said that the Government 
were determined to place agriculturist money-lenders on a par with non-agriculturist 
money-lendeis. With that end m view, the Premier said the Government pro- 
posed* to bring forward a Bd! controlling agricultanst money-lenilers and until 
that was enacted they would not place on the statute book the present money- 
lenders’ Bill, which sought to control money-lending by non agriculturists. 

Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

The Opposition made renewed efforts to-day to hold up the Kestitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. They moved that tho Bill as it had re-eraorged from the 
Select Committee bo rocoraraitted. The debate was remarkable for what was 
probably the longest speech delivered hitherto during the session. It was made by 
Mr. Deshbandhu R. Gnptn, a journalist member of tho House, who moved for re- 
committal and spoke witli sustained vigour for over an hour and half in Urdu. Mr. 
Gupta strongly objected to tho disoriminatorv provision that only certain types of 
mortgages should he set aside in this way. lie wanted that the Bill idumld apply 
to all mortgages and should exclude from the bonolit of restoration all big fantliords 
living on unearned income and exclude destitute mortgages whoso main subsistmica 
was derived from mor( gaged land. Tho Premier, Sir Sikemdar Hyat Khan, 
attempted to dispel the fear that the Bill was likely to help big y.amindars. There 
were only seventy-fivo reallv big yamindars in the province, who paid revenue 
between * one thousand and‘flvo thousand rupees and of these only twenty-ono 
would be effected by this Ddl Judging by thoHO figures, could tho House sine,eroly 
believe that the Bill would help big landlords at the exponse of sranll ones V The 
motion for recommittal was rejected and the Revenue Minister’s motion that th«3 
Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The House then adjourned till the llth. 

Moneyleaders’ Registration Bill (Oontd.) 

mil. JULY The Premier moved to-day that the Registration of Money 
lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Comraitteo, by taken Into considera- 
tion. Mr, SUamm, a member of the Ministerial Party moved that the Bill 
be circulated for opinion by 1st October, MirMaqhool Mahmood^ Parliamentary 
Secretary made it clear that the Bill dealt %vitli professional money lending 
and therefore, there was no need for difarentiatlou such as the previous 
Bpeakor had urged. The penal clauses would coma into operation only in cases of 
wilful evasion and not otherwise, There were 55,(K)0 money lenders in tho Punjab, 
which was, thus, a province more seriously afleoted by the problems attendant on 
uncontrolled money-lending than any other province in India, Every om of these 
money-lenders had on an average three hundred debtors whoso lives and happiness 
they held in the hollow of their hands, Mr, Dmmraj Sethi, moving for the recom- 
mittal of the Bill to a Select Committeo said that this motion would not make any 
difference for It would not be placed on the Statute Book until a similar measure 
covering agriculturists was passed which could not be done this session. Ha urged 
the recommittal because he was sure that the measure was a political measure mi 
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Bot an economic one for bonefitting the poor agriculturists. Sir (lokul Chand Naraiig 
declared that eyeo impartial people who had "watched the progress of this Bill were 
convinced that it was being rushed through. The Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee^ deprived the people of the right of carrying on moaBy-lendIng 
business in the form of a company. He farther examined the provisions of the Bill 
and declared that the Government’s proposals were one sitied in favour only of the 
debtor. Closure was applied and the Premier, tho lion. Sir Sikander Hijat Khan rtiplied 
to the debate. Sir Sikander said that one member had urged that previous debts should 
be excluded from the provisions of the Bill. The Premier esplaiiifid that ttie Bill 
did not affect previous debts until tho mooeydenders committed irregularities. 
Moreover^ if the irregularity was a stray case and was in respect of a cmafl sum, lio 
was still given an opportunity of appealing to the Gornmis.sioner agaiint the forfeiture 
of liis liconoo. The proposed legislation was much more lenient than the Engiisli 
Act ia several respects. The Government were not ru-diing it llirmigh as it had been 
before the public for over lb yc.irs and the Governiinsut hail nircudy rt'Ceived the 
opinions of 400 public associations and a largo number af individuals. Pn'Kieoding, 
the Premier said that the Bill sought to control agriouilun.st money-hmdirig also iin- 
less the agriculturist advanced money to his own tenant, for lus own land. Thus» the 
agriculturist and non agriculturist money-lenders were both put on the same IfiveL 

Land ALmNAXSoN (Ord, Amesd.) Bill 

In accordance witli tho annouucemenit made by the hon. Sir Sikandrr flyai Kkan, 
Premier on Friday last that the Government were detorrained to place the agricuitti- 
rist money-lendor cm a par with the non-agricultunHt money-i^md eg a Bill called the 
Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Bill was hrunght forward by the 
Premier. Tho Bill pioposod to amend tho Punjab Alienation of Laud A«)t in such 
a way as to provide that no member of an agricultural tribe shall make a pormaneiit 
alienation of any portion o! his land to a member of tho same trih^ or to a tribe in 
the same group wirliio fivo years of the date of rtipaymont in full by lh‘‘» dehtc>f {thft 
former) of any loan advanced to him by such creditor (the latter ), 

Mosia’LBNDKRiT Rkcusteation Bii.l ((^0?4TP.) 

JULY ; — The debate on the Money -leadm'M’ Bill claiHO by edauH** was taken 
up to-day* A long series of amuudmouts were attempt»“l l^v the t hut only a 

fciv of them wero fimssed. Tho Congress Parly gerjorally fords no decisive part in 
the discussions and on one important division *of tlm day rema’ned umdrah The 

Premier accepted tlse amendment of Mr. IHra Lai {Congress) which exofu le*i from 
the meaning of a loan, *bin advsmco made in kind by a IsJtndloul to Iiih feimuf for 
purposes of husbandry, provided tim market value of t)io nduru docs not uxemi 
the market valuo of the advance as estimated at the Vimo of alvance. Aimtlier 

amendment, moved by iAiia Mukund Lai Pun which was also {uc.Hipted by the 
Oovernmeut, defined that a depomt made by an emidiwjo with no employer us 
security was not a loan within the meaning of this A<5t. The Ihmsa dividud m the 
amendment to the effect that a loan advanced to a trader by anyone should not full 

withia the provisions of ilm Act. Only seven votoil foi ami eighty agipuHl llm 

amendmout, the Congress Party not voting. 

Among a few Opposition amoadmeot accepted was one moved by Sir (J^k»l 
Ohand mrang. This related to a Buh-cimmo, which imdndofi tipi wards 
husband or wife.*’ Sir Goknl Oiatid caused taughter when he suggested that iic?* had 
not heard of any man having n hmsbaud am! added that if however the Ooviffiifaent 
benches jnsisted on retainting the words Intaoh he had no objection. Bveuifially llie 
word ^*his** was agreed to be deleted. A keen debate followed on tho amoiiaiaefit 
moved by Lala ASTfar(i«, a Ministoriallst, to the elfeof that the firovlHlons of tlw 
Act shall not apply to an unregisterid moaoy^teder who up hi» hnslmma of 

money-tending and does not renew any exmting loan nor advanceH any frowli hmii 
after the commeicemeut of ihfn Act, but oonflties himself to tho rt^aliHiifioii of hii 
outstanding loans, submstiog before the commmwomcmt of tlii» A<u ” Bir ihkd 
€hmi Nurmg further fekboratad the point and arguwl tfiat the Premier liii’l, beta 
declarmg repeatedly that his object was to weed out liishmiost i”aofioy4c*iidor8. If 
certain moaey-^tenders wlstiid to weed themaelves (uit* why slimiM iiibsiiwteH bit 
plawd In their way by r©i|ulrmg them to got themBOlms riigistorutl ? 

The Prm^ imphatteally rebutted the oontentioti tltil tipi Bill was tiiliaded to 
wipe out debi Its object was rigutetlon la the lulerssto tf hotiist 
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Only dishonest money-lenders would like to close business after the commeEcement 
of this Act, but even they were given a period of three years after the Act to 
realise their past debts* Tiley were only requited under the Act to register them» 
selves and take out licences. But if tho amendment was passed, the result would 
be that a dishonest money-lender would be under no obligation to register himself 
and so even if he continued his fraudulent transactions after the commencement of 
the Act, he would be in uo danger of his methods being brought to light in a court 
of lav. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

I4tk JULY : — The Opposition concentrated their attack on the Governmeafs 
intention to reserve to themselves the rule-making powers under the Bill, parti- 
cularly with regard to tho conditions on which licence to money-lenders are to be 
granted. Sir Qokul Chand Narang moved an amendment, suggesting a reduction 
o! the registration fee from Bs, 5 to Ee. 1. The Premier^ the hou. Bir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, pointed out that the proceeds from the registration fee were required 
to create the necessary machinery to work tho Act. The amendment was lost. 

A series of amendments, seeking to lay down the specific periods during which 
licences should be valid, were admitted. Strong opposition was voiced by Sir 
Gokui Chand Harang, Lala Duniciiand, Lala Mukund Lai Puri and others to leaving 
the power to fix the period of a licence in the hands of the executive as the Bill 
proposed to do. It was urged by some that at least five years should be fixed 
as the period of a licence while another wanted that a licence should be tenable 
for such a period as the licensee himself wanted. The Premier emphasised that 
these fears were unfounded as the Collectors would bo strictly bound by the rules 
which the Government would frame. The amendment was lost. 

By another amendment, Lala Dunichand urged the delotion of words, which It 
was contended, suggested that tho conditions of grant and the renewal of licences 
would belaid down by tho Oolleclois. The Piemier strongly refuted the soggestion 
that the Government intended to leave it to the Collectors to impose what conditions 
they liked. It was the Government who would lay down the conditions. He 
also pointed out that it was the general practice in all cases of this nature for the 
Government to reserve to itself the rule-making powers. This am(3udmeni was also 
lost An important Oovernmeut amendment, moved by Raja Ohazriafar AU Khan, 
Parliamentary Secretary, was next passed without any speeches. The amendment 
made it clear that ‘Hhe punishment provided in this Act will not bo inflicted 
upon any person (money-lender) who is convicted for infringing tlie provisions of 
this Bill prior to the time this Act comes into force.” 

A series of amendments were next moved for reducing the punishments which the 
BO! sought to inflict on money-lenders for committing oifences under the BilL but 
they were rejected. The House sat till 0 p. m. and completed discussion on Clause 
6, which was passed as amended. 

IStli. JULY With regard to Clause 9 doufds wore expressed to-day whether the 
Government’s intention of not punishing money-lenders for oirences committed before 
the coming into force of the Act was fully clear. Both tho Government and the Oppo* 
tion admitted that the clause as it stood was amb’guous. On tho motion of the 
Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Ihjat Khan the House substituted a new clause 
In place of Clause 9. When the clause was under consideration, Lala Sitaram moved 
that the Bill should come into operation two years after publication in the Govern- 
men! Gazettee. The Fremter explained that some time would be spent by the 
Government in going through numerous formalities. Moreover, under the provisions 
of the Bill, dishonest money-lenders would get from three to six years time to 
wind up their business. So far as honest money-lenders were concerned, the 
Government were determined to go out of their way to help them. The amendment 
was defeated. 

Bapid progress was then made with tho Bill. Clause 10 containing a provision 
for •^the further registration and licensing of a money-lender after the expiry of 
the period for which the license was cancelled;’ was adopted without any amend- 
ment The House commenced consideration ot clausa 11, There was a division on 
Sir G. C, Narang*$ amendment to the last clause to include in the Bill a provision 
to the cjBfeot that the rules made by the Government under tho Bill should be 
brought before the House for approval prior to being made law. The amendment 
was rejected by 92 votes to Bl* 
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Afhen ail tijq <ilaiiseB ^wuro disposed oL the House agreed to the motioa of Uie 
Premier for roforrini^ tlio Bill lo a draltmg committee for examining tfio Bill wilh 
a ?iew to siiggf^sting consef['iential ameiiilments and presoatiug tlieir report by 
to-morrow, Tlie House then adjouiued. 

Axri-DuN'A^n Ticaxs actions Bill 

I6tk JULY a motion from the Ciiair the Assembly to-dav passed ooiisef|iiettUal 

amendments whiidi the drafting commit t9^‘ had fjiO|)'/se*l lo the Antl-Benarai Transac- 
tions Bill The !i in. *SVr Sunder iShvjk Maiilhia moved that the Bill, as araendeil. he 
passed. Eai Fnhadnr Afnku.nd Lai Pui't\ in a fighting speech, ohjcoted to what ha 
called the expropriation of the people's piopcrty iimlor the protection of law, fh 
characterisiMl the Ihl! as a {cvidufionavy measurq, B sought: to unsettle seuloti contro- 
versies, Sir (L>kiiirhanrl Nar-anf; Sidd th it hy thc;a> Bills, the, Boviirriiinmt were trying 
to follow thfypohcy of piushiag down ouo cnonmimity and pulling up another community 
in order to effcci a genera! lovtdling up. The (lovermnont had admuiisfcrtai no warning 
to people hitherfu that those tiauHactiori.s v.oto wrong and evoo the High Court had 
not held them ilii^gal. Despite all tliat, the (Tovomraent were coming forward with a 
Bill declaring tliit tiH^so transactions wore null and void and giving thoir Bill restros- 
pective elfoot. Alaiik Barkai AN refated Sir (E i), Nainng’s arguments aitd declared 
that the Bill was not lidrospectn/e as had bemi coutouded hut was merely declaratory, 
It merely sought to make the law rdear with regard to hmiami transactions, which 
had been banned by Jho original Land Alienation Ar.t and would bo held to he 
mvalid under the oxistiiig law’'^ in any court. Bo pointol out that the Land 
Alienation Act emlMMlied the prdicy that land should never pass out of the posBOSHiori 
of the socio-ecouonim^ group known as the agrioultni.al class in the Punjab. 
Mr. Ajit Singh, sp^oikiog from the Congress bencluss, caused a surpriwSo whoa 
amid enthusiastic Ministerialist chmirs, ho declared that the Congress Party fully 
supported the Bdi and they went further and demanded aon-ugriculturist holders of 
land who had enme by that land as the result of htuiami transactions should bo 
punished. Str Siknndrr reiterated his denial tliat the Bill sought to give r'drospectivo 
effect to th« Act The Bill riierely iuttfuded to plug up ioopholoH. The Premier 
claimed that the Full did md confrtavoue ihe undertaking given by the late Blr 
fazli HuRsaio and reiterated tliai they Wf»uld not allow the scope of the Land 
Alienation Act to he extended or restrioted. But he hirdcl that ciiauged comlitions 
itt the country and the pressure of opinion of the masses outside the House mi|jht 
force the Oovernrmmt to go iM^yond the Act in future. rmtfFirmo'l the policy 
that no land belonging lo an nguo'ulturist should pass into the hands of a iion-agricuD 
turist except under the firo vision whnsh nliowud 20 years’ enjoyineat of an a^pdeul" 
turist land by a uou-agriculturist for ilebls due fiom the agnculiurist'. The Frtinawr 
asked why, wlnln this straightforward course was op.ui to the nou-agncuifAirist^ he 
should resort to the backdoor medhod of a hmsami transaciimu The Premier inadw 
the anaounoeimmt that during the four montlrs during wluch Tuhslhlars !iad beoii 
investigating in Iho fcmvincu,' they had unearthed no less lliau 6,1597, casesj which 
were suspected to be hmiami transactions, of wlucli 2,47fl casos wore being recoffi- 
mended for review. 

Tho Bill irissed tlio third, reading wifhmif. division, 

MoxLy-LiSNUKus’ EKoiHTUaTioN Bill (Contu.) 

The Premiar next moved that the Money lenders’ llcgistratiou Bill be lassed. 

Baja Bfareairmiuih^ Leader of Cho National ProgroHsive Party, a group forming 
part of the iiovornmouL opposed the motion. While admitting that some opiawas 
had been oollretod on the Bill in the Ihiojab Borne years back? ho held they were 
not mad© available to fhe llousc for basing the provisions o! the Bill thereon. The 
Bill would, he thought, turn money* lendors into pawu*brokars with the result that 
borrowers would lumcrforth bo at a great disadvantage in raising loans. 

Dn #. CJ. Warang doclurod that tlm tiadiug and mouoy- lending chiBsos shouid 
now mderstand that they could mt expect any thing from iho present Oovorament 
The Bill, h© said, would destroy credit in tiado and imlustry. It would set baofe fell© 
hands of th© clock of |iolitica! advanoa* 

The Premier, Sir Sikandet Mtjai Khm^ vigormislj, (leiiilid tliafe 

.the Bill was either a clasB or a eommtma! measuiu It would apply eoiialif to ill 
olwsas and commaaitloi, to l\mm as well as to I'liihaus^ and ho had Already 
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aanoiiEced Be was detormined to soe that a Bill applying the provisions of this 
measare to agricultarist inoney'lenders was passed boforo the present Bil! became aa 
Act. He le-afiiriiied that aa honest moneyleader would find the measare a source of 
strength and help ; and casual leadets had been specifically excluded from the Act It 
had been stated that the village money-lender was a simple peison who would be 
imable to understand the lawj but the Premier declared that those people with whom 
the money-lenders dealt were even more simple and unsophisticated. The Punjab 
Government had beeu tiying to build up the structure of an agrarian legislation 
wliich would be beneficial without distinction of class. 

The House passed the third reading of the Bill and adjourned till the 18th. 

Land Alienation A menu. Bill 

The Assembly also passed without division the third reading of the Pimjab 
Land Alienation Amendment Bill 

Restitotion of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

1 8th. JULY Constitution of the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, clause by 
clause, was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved by the Opposition 
and were rejected by the House. Cue such amendment was moved by Sir Gokui 
Ghand Narang with a view to applying the provisions of the Bill for the period 
even after June 8, 1931. The amendment was pressed to a division and defeated 
by 90 votes to 33, Sir Gohul Chand Narang ma-Je another attempt to amend the 
Bill so as to ensure that lands should not bo returned to the original agricultural 
owners if the mortgagee had secured a decree or onior for redemption. This amend- 
ment was also rejected. 8(trdar Hari Singh {Congiess) moved an important amend- 
ment which sought to depiive those agriculturists who paid Rs. toO or more in 
land revenue, of the benefit of the Bill. It was stated on behalf of the Opposition 
by several speakers that by passing this amendment, only poor zamindars would 
benefit and not the well-to do ones. On behalf of the Goveinment, it was explained 
that the amendment in effect sought to deprive of the benefits of the Bill even 

those who owned ten acres of land and had monthly incomes of Es. 75. The 

Premier assured the House that not a single Minister or Parliamentary Secretary 
would benefit from this legislation. The Premier pleaded that the amendment would 
not be an equitable step ; for those who paid Rs, 301 as land revenue, would be 
deprived of the benefit of the Bill while those who paid Rs. 299 as land revenue 

plus Rs. 1,000 as income-tax would get the benefit. The amendment was defeated 

by 58 votes to 30. The House then agreed to the official amendment moved by 
Mir Maqhool Mahmood, which laid down that the cases arising^ out of this legislation 
should be decided by Collectors ‘Specially empowered by the Government” The 
Assembly then adjourned, 

lifeb. JULY Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was resumed to-day. 
The House made rapid progress with the Bill and all the clauses having been passed, 
the bill as amended was entrusted to a drafting committee to suggest consequential 
amendments and report by Thursday. 

Police Lathi Charge in Lyallpiie Dt. 

21«t; JULY :-^8ardar Hari Singh (Congress) to-day moved that “The House do 
now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public imporianoo, namely, Hhe lath! 
charge by the police on unarmed and peaceful Risans at Chak no. 254 Gangs 
SIngEwala in Lyallpur District on July X5, in connection with the agitation against 
a reduction in the width of canal outlets, causing injuries to many Innocent persons”. 
He deplored the Governmenfs habit of defending ‘Hhe most indefensible misdeeds 
of the police”.^ He recapitulated the events leading to the alleged lathi charge by 
the police, basing his account on private reports received by him. The Premier^ 
the non. Sir Sikandar Byoi winding up the debate, said that the deoiafon 

to re^modei the distributory was taken by the Advisory Committee at which repre- 
sentatives of the Bistributory were present. His information was that the agitation 
was engineered by a subordinate of the Canal Department and they were going to 
hold an enquiry as ^ to whether that information was correct. His disappointment 
was that tlie Opposition had some distorted figures and were basing their agitation 
on them. ^ Continuing, the Premier reiterated that it was impossible for the 
meet to give canal water to setae people at Hie expense of others. The Bm&mmwxt 
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liad offered e(|uitabio terms o! settlement, but the Oppositioc did not wish to accept 
tliem because ilien tiie agitation would cease. As regards the death of a person 
named Kartar Siogh^ tlie Premier said that a sifting magisterial enquiry would be 
held into the circumstances o! his death and if it w'as proved that death was due 
to maltruatment, tho Government would impose drastic pumsiiment on the culprit. 

Ees'iitution or Moetciged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

S^ir 8midar Smgh Majithia next moved the third reading of tho Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill In doing so, he gave an assurance that if during the next two 
years of the working of this measure, some ^ loop-holes were discovered, the Govern- 
ment would readily remedy them by bringing forward ameudments. Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang in a long speech enumerated the principal defects of the proposed 
legislation. He said that the Bill was not based on any principle o! justice or equity. 
The Govenimont liad advanced no ground for cootming it to mortgages entered 
before the year 1001. If mortgages were not going to be safe, then what guarantee 
was there that the sales effected in the past would be safe ? Dr. G-opiohand 
Bhargava emphasised that though the Bill bad been ostensibly brought to help the 
poor, it was really to help the rich zamsndars who constituted the present 
tjovernmeot. That ' was the reason why tho Government did not place 
statistics in support of the measure. The * Premier^ at the outset, referred to 
what he called the devices used by the Congress to engineer a furore and up- roar 
in the Provinoo against the Bill. Hartals had been brought: about by telling strange 
stories to shopkeepers. One of them was told that the Bill sought to check: and 
Control thoir daily earnings and accounts. Tho Ptemier said that some people had 
made attempts to give the agitation a communal colour. The Bill, he admitted, 
affected every community. It might affect one community more than another, 
bat that did not mean that it was a communal measure. H© declared that the Bill 
was really aimed at helping the poor* It liad not been designed to cover the 
period after 1901 as there had been no exploitation of agriculturists after that 
year, owing to the coming into force then of the Land Alienation Act. Replying 
to the arguments of Dr. Oopiehand Bhargava, Bit Sikandar said that the creed of 
the Unionist Party was second to none in the country. The Premier said that the 
Party was trying to help tho small peasants and labourers. He ridiculed the Congress 
attitude towards tho BilL The Congress Party had given such amendments as, i! 
they were passed, would have defeated the object of tho Bill by trying to lay down 
that its provisions should not apply to cases instituted by mortgagors before the 
Bill became law. The Premier warned the Congress Party that if it adopted uncons* 
titutional methods of agitation against this legislation in the Frovince, ho would not 
allow the peace of tlie province to bo disturbed. The third reading of the Bill was 
passed without a division. 


Land kummm (3e» Aumik) Bill 

The House next started consideration of the Land Alienation Act (Third Amendment! 
Bill clause by clause. Ail amendments, which were moved by the Opposition and 
opposed by fho Government, were rejected. While disoussing the third clause, Sir 
Ookul Okmd Narang pointed out that there were loopholes in the clause, which 
would enable two agriculturist money-lenders wording in collision to evade the 
provisions of the Bill. The Premier admitted that there was a loophole which, he 
promised, would be hlled In the next session. He appealed to the members to pass 
tbe clause as it was, so that the Bill might , be passed expeditiously in order to 
enable the Government to place it on the Statute Book along wlln the Money- 
leaders’ Registration Bill 

Consideration of tho clauses was completed at 9-15 p. m. and the Bill was then 
entrusted to the Drafting Committee to submit consequential amendments, if nece- 
ssary, by 10 a. m. on the next day, the aSJnd* My when the Bill was given the third 
reading and the flouso adjourned $£m die. 

Winter Session~>L«hore — 10th. November to Znd. December 1038 

AwotrwsrMBSi Motions 

session of the Assembly oomnienoed #t Labors on the lOft. Nov«aifa«r 
I»38. Ibere were no fewer than 15 sdioornmoat motions, of wWob saw stood in tto 
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mme of h'ardar Bari Smgh. IIjo first, which was to discuss the order to quit the 
Puojab by the first avaikblo train on Comrado Tqhal Siogli and iiis oxteniment 
from tho Pncjab, was disallowed by the Speaker as beirg Eot of urgent public 
importaoce. 

A heated disciission ensued ou the third adjournmont motion to raise ‘hlie orimioal 
hooliganism” displayed by mombeis of the procession of the bon. the Pjemier and 
the hon. the Minister for Development at Rohtak on October 7 last, resulting in 
injuries to a number of peaoefu] spectators. The membeis had to be called to order 
on several occasions. The Speaker luled out the motiun as the subject matter 
thereof had not been corroborated. 

The House then discussed the adjournment motion of Sardar Bart Singh to 
discuss the notice served on Bardar Balwant Bingh Dukhia, Of-ijeral Secretary of 
the District Congress Cornmiltco of Iloshiarpur, under Beotiou 3 of the Punjab 
CHminai Law Amoudnieiit Act f<*r one year, inferning^ him in Bains Kalao, his 
village, and restraining Ins political activities. The Picmior justiflod the action taken 
by the Governmenl against Sardar IkKvant Singh DuklUa as it was intended to 
stop the recurrence of tenorism. He asstired^ the House that the utmost care was 
being taken in taking any action against political workers. The motion, being put 
to vote, was rejected h\' 61 votc'5. to 27. The House then adjourned. 

Famine in IIissau 

^ NOVEMBER Ha 1 rowing accounts of the distress caused by famine in 
Hissar district were given by members of the Oftposition and the Government 
benoheH to-day in the course of the discusHon on nu adjouremont motion by Sardar 
Bari Sing joiatuig to the subject. After two hours’ ' heated debate, the motion was 
rejected by 06 votes to 30. 

OfFiciAL Business 

Tho JiousB pafosed the Punjab Debtors Protection (Amendment) Bill with the 
amemlment recommended by His Excellency, referred to a select committee the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act (Fourth) Amendment Bill and also passed the Punjab 
Btate Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill, It was explained that the first mentioned 
Bill had been recommitted to the House by His Excellency as the Law Department 
iiad, since the passing of the Bill, discovered that it went beyond the intention of 
the Iramers. The Bill wms passed without discussion. 

DRfGs Control 

A, motion by tho hoii. Mian Ahdul Baye sought that the following matters 
enumerated in the provincial legislative list be regulated by au Act of tlie Fedora! 
Legialatine Trade and commerce within the provinco and tho production, supply 
and distiibution and adulteration of drugs, medicines and biological products. The 
Minister explained that this was in pursuance ^of the imdertaking given by the 

Punjab Govemment in common with other Frovincial Governments that they would 
adopt a resolution on the above lines. 

Multan Communal Ci.xISH and Atteb 

NOVEMBER .--Charges and counter-obarges 'ivero made by the members 
of the Opposition Party and the Government against each other for being 

responsible for creating a situation which led to the communal clash at Multan 

in October last, in the course of the discussion to*day on the adjournment 

motion of Mimeki Marilal relating to the disturbawoo. Members^ of the Oppo- 

sition Parties accused the Ministers of having delivered provooatjva speeches, 
which led to the strained relations between the two communities. Keplying 

to the debate, the Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar ^ ffyai Khan^ read a lengthy 
statement, reviewing the circumstances culminating in tho trouble at Multan ana 
complemented the local ojlcers on averting a riot with minimum of force. The 
Governmeni said the Premier, wmre considering the posting of a hago punitive 

police at Multan, which was a dangerous district in tho Province, The Premier 

assured the House that sufferers would be adequately compensated and culprits 
brought to book. The motion was lost by €6 votes to 33. 

iLEomoiTV im Qmmmi Bills 

Tho- House then passed the Punjab Eleotdoity Bill and tho Sikh Ourdwaws 
{Amendment) Bill. 
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lORICULrURAL PRODUCTS MARKETS BiLL 

The lion. Sir Chhotu Development Minister, nest introduced the Punjab 

Agricultural Products Markets Bill. Sardar Sahib 8ardar Santokh Singh moved 
an amendment for the oironlation of the Biil for eliciting opinion thereon. The 
discussioD had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Lathi Charge at Ajnala 

IStli* NOVEMBER The discussion on the adjournment motion of Sardar Sokan 
Singh Josh, relating to ‘^ihe lathi charge by the police on a peaceful gathering of 
the peasants at Ajnaia (in the district of Amritsar) on the occasion of the Pre- 
mier’s visit to the place” on August 10, %vas marked by stormy scenes, in which 
the Speaker had to call the House to order several times. Speaking on the adjourned 
motion, the Opposition speakers said that the Government were using the Police for 
party propaganda and that tlie Government, instead o! taking the police to task 
whenever they were exceeding their powers, always shielded them. They also 
alleged that the police brought tear-gas to deal with one of the Congress meetings. 
The Premier, refuting both the charges, said that the Government were never 
.slow to take action when the police exceeded ^ their powers. The Opposition, how 
ever, he said, indulged in criticism of the police in season and out of season. In 
the case referred to the police were trying to keep Congressmen apart from the 
Unionist meoting so as to prevent a clash. For this purpose they poshed back a 
small number of Congressmen and there was a mild cane charges. The Governmeat 

had no arrangement for using tear-gas, though he wished that all big cities should 

be equipped with tear-gas to enable the police to disperse unruly crowds. After 

two hoars’ heated discussion the motion was put to vote and rejectee! by 08 

votes to 31. 


AoRWimruRAL PnonucT.s Markets Bill (Contd) 

Disoussioa on the amendment for the circulation of the Markets Bill, which 
commenced last evening, continued the whole of to-day and was adjourned. 

Ififcli. NOVEMBER :-Sardar Haiitokh Singh, Leader of the Independent 
Party, moved a dilatory motion to-day for circulafioii of tlie Punjab Agricultural 
Products Marketing Bill, as reported by the Belecfc Committee, for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 31 next Iteplying Sir Chhottic Mam said that the Punjab 
Ministers were charged by the Opposition benches with getting higli salaries.^ The 
Congress Ministers, he said, were al.so not drawing less than the Punjab Ministers’ 
salaries. Iteferring to a minister in a Cmgress Province, 8ir Ohhottu Earn said, that 
although a Congress Miaistor drew Es. 500 as his salary, the salary of his hemsehoM 
tsstablishment amounted to over Es. 500 and his house rent to about Rs,^ 4C)0« 
Besides this, he had at his disposal three motor cars. This statement of the 
Minister caused an uproar in the House, Dr. Safyapal, challongiug the statement 
of the Minister, said that it was a lie. He added that lie w^ould not tolerate defa- 
mation of their Ministers in the Congress Provinces. Sir OhhoUu Bam and the 
Premier protested against the use of the word “lie” by Dr. Satyapal and urged 

the Spsaker to ask Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his word. Dr. Bmyapal thereupon 

Bubstituted the word 'incorrect” in place of ^die”. The Speaker appealed to the 
House to use more dignified language. Ho also requested tho Minister not to refer 

to the Congress Ministers. The dilatory motion was lost by 79 votes to 7, the 

Congress Party remaining neutral 

Strong support for the^auso of tho tiller of the soil by Diimn Chamanlal 
and an able defence of the Bill as a whole by the Development Minister were the 
main features of tho debate when the House proceeded to tho consideration of 
amendments for inserting new clauses. Two such amendments were ruled out and 
over a score were not moved. Discussion ensued on tho amendment of Ohhaudhuri 
Tika Bam, which aimed at vesting the final authority In the Collector for cieoidmg 
whether any person was a grower or not Diwan vhamanlal opposed the amend- 
ment as it would aim the Executive with inordinale powers. Sir Ohhottn Bam 
replying, said that occasions would arise in the working of the Act when it would 
be necessary to deoida whether m individual was a grower or nol and in suoh 
circumatanoes there was need for some agency to decide the issue. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and declared oarriea hf 66 votes to 19. The Assembly - then 
adjourned, ' , *' 
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17l!i. NOVEMBER : — Most oC the afternoon session was devoted to the coiisidera- 
tioii of the issue whether a “proviso” was a new clause or an araemlment The 
question arose over the aniendnaenfc proposed by Hardar Bahib Sardar Saniokk Singh 
whicli was in the form of a proviso to a clausa. The Speaker quoting extensively 
from the Hqiise^ of Commons debates ruled that a proviso was not a clause 
inasmuch as it did not seek to substitute one clause lor another. 

DiSOHABQE of PA.NCII&.yAT Officeks 

Chowdhn Kartar Singh^s adjournment motion relating to the discharge of 19 
panchayat officers was lost without a division. The Opposition alleged that the 
officers in quustion were discharged to make way for supporters of the Unionist 
Party. Refuting the allegations) Major the Boa. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
explained that the panchayat officers who had been discharged wore incompetent and 
two of them were corrupt. He assured the House, however, that the vacancies caused 
would he filled by members of the same caste as tho former incumbents. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 

21»t NOVEMBER Supplementary demand for Bs. 1.00,000 under the veterinary 
head for the purchase of fodder for the Government Cattle Farm at Hissar, owing 
to severe famine conditions prevailing at Hissar, was granted without much 
discussion to-day. 

The House granted two demands, one under “General Administration” aggregating’ 
to Bs. 1.22,000 and the other under Public Health of Bs. 3,25,000. Chaudhry Krishna 
Oopat Butt moved a token cut of Bs. 100 in the sum of B®. 75.000 demanded 
under the first head on account of travelling and daily allowances of members, for 
the purpose of criticising the Government’s policy in incurring such expenditure. 
He opined that considerable time and money was wasted during the Simla session, 
as the only legislation worth mentioning that was passed then was the Money- 
lenders’ Bill The Premier emphasised that a single day’s session cost Rs. 4,000 and 
if the Opposition would eo-oporate with the Government concentrating on major 
issues and ignoring minor items, considerable saving could be effected. The motion 
was put and lost without a division. 

The House then proceeded to discuss a demand for Bs. 40,000 under the 
industries head for opening a workshop at tho Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana. Surdar 
Kapoor Singh moved a token cut to impress upon tho Government the need to 
purchase Indian-made goods for the workshop and to urge that students from rural 
areas should be given special preference in reispect of admissions. Sir Chhottu Ram, 
Minister for Development, replying to the debate said that cotton yarn, silk yarn 
and half the woollen yarn used in the Institute were male in India. Only half of 
the woollen yarn which was not available in India was being imported from foreign 
countries. He, however, assured the House that the whole sum of Bs. 40,000 which 
the House was asked to vote would be spent on the purchase of raw materials. The 
cut motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr Ch. Krishna Gopala Butt moved a cut motion to raise a discussion on tho 
subject of the creation of an Industrial Research Fund. Ho complained that tlia 
fund was inadequate The British Government, he said, had set apart one million 
pounds for the research fund. The money which the Punjab Government was ear- 
marking for research work in the Punjab, which was a backward province In respect 
of industries, was Insufficient, Mr. Desk Bandhu Gupta urged the Government to 
work in co-operation with other provinces. Sir Chhotu liam^ winding up the debate, 
assured them that he would give his most careful oonsideration to the suggestions 
made bv the Opposition. The Minister did not agree with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Gopal Butt for discouraging the export of raw material. He said that they 
would continue exporting surplus raw materials after meeting their demands. He 
assured ' the House that the Government would see that as much raw material as 
possible was used in this Province. Sir Chhotu Bam admitted that the money 
earmarked for the Research Fund was inadequate, but he said the House must 
congratulate the Government on setting apart such a huge sum in these days of 
financial stringenoy. The cut motion was rejected without a dIviBion, 

Land Lummox (4te* Amm.) Imu 

22jttd. NOVEMBER The Isgembly passed to-day the Punjab Alienation of 
Land (Fourth Amendment) Bilh The Bill iought to mmom oertaln technical fiaws 
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which were found ia the Punjab Alienation of (Third Amendment) Bilij passed in the 
Simla session of the Assembly and to allow a person to appeal to the Cominlssioiier 
against the older of the Collector. 

Aoricultural Produce Markets Bill 

During a throe-hours discussion on the Punjab Agriciiltura! Produce Markets Bill, 
the Assembly was able to pass only one sub-clause. Thera were 18 amendments to 
tlie sub-clause. One of them, which aimeii at restiicting the definition of the term 
‘^grower’’ to the actual tiller of the soil, was rejected by 95 votes to 87. Another 
amendment, moved by Diwan Chaman Lai on behalf of the Congress Party, which 
airacMi at eiiminating the partners of a firm of dealers or brokers from the scope of 
the definition (;f tlic ttsrm “grower” was accepted by the Government The mover 
said that tlio iidention of the Congress Party was to eliminate those from the defi- 
nition of tho word “grower”, who wore not tillers of the soil. The amendoieEt was 
opposed by the ludcpcndonr Party, A third amendment which sought to include la 
the definition of a “grower” one who “works as a dealer or a broker, or is other- 
wise engaged in tlie business of disposal or of thii storage of agricultural produce,” 
was rejected without a_ division. Bardar Bihib Sardar Sant Siagh, Leader of the 
independent Party, moving tlie amenimmit, emphasised that a grower,* who happened 
to work iiH a dealer or stored agricultural products, should not be excluded. The 
hon. Sir ftam^ Minister for Developraeiit, opposing tho amendment, said that 

if dealers or brokers were allowed to be iucluded ia the definition of “grower”, 

tlie result would be the exi.stenci) of a loophole and the main purpose of the Bill 

Would be defeated. The ilouso at tfu.s stage adjourned till the 28th. 

28tli. NOVEMBER :~A lively debate ensued on the amendment of Choudhri 
Kfuhna Gopai Duit to restrict the notified maiket area to a radius of five miles from 
the market centre. The opposition was anxious, he said, that tho Government should 
not assume powors^thai were later liable to abuse. Sir Chhotu Eam^ Minister for 
Development, rr^{i lying, revealed that the Government would support an amendment 
all early tabled to dolcto thr^ woids “comprised in a district”, which would show that they 
did not coniemplate doclariug as notifiiMi market area an entiro district or even a 
thana, Imt tho normal niaikot aiea and its neighbourhood, so as to ensure that the 
grower got a fair price for Ins pioduoe. The amimdment was pressod to a division 
and lost by 73 votes to 20. 

Clause 2 relating to d'dinition was [mt to vote an^l was passed by 07 votes to 38. 

Clause 3 of tfie Bill providing fur tho issue of a notification of the Intention to 

exercise confrol over tin* purchase and sale of agricultural produce in a specified 
area was passed in an amended foirn. DiscuHsion on clause 4 was proceeding when 
the House adjourned. 

29lk NOVEMBER ; — Disomssion on amendments to Section 4 of the Bill left over 
yesterday, occtipltKl tho Ifciisc to-day. Two amondmeuts liaviog been accepted, one In a 
modified form, by the CIcvcrmmmt, the Speaker ruled tliat nearly ten amendments of 
a similar ohanictijr shmiltl be discuBsed together. The imutral idea of these amandmenfii 
was to exclude retaibus from fhe purview of the Bill. C^ongross and other Opposition 
speakers made an impaHsiurmd plea for ttie exclusion of the average shopkeeper and 
the gmail retailer from fho provisions of the Act. They pointed out that no whew 
ill the country rvore those classes of traders asked to take out a Ifoensa and the 
Oovornment slloiild not arm tlmmsolvos with this power, which was liable to abuse. 
Ttia Government, they urged, should not go beyond the scop© of the Bill Tho 
Leader of the House and other speakers from the Ministerial^ benches made it clear 
that tho measure was iiitmuied to stop malpractices prevailing in mandis and markets 
and tlia provisions shotdd bo judged by the standard whether or not they would 
achieve this ohjfHfi;, fliorc? w.is little to choose between the retailer and the whole- 
saler. The Premier assured the House that the bonafide shopkeeper would not be 
affffclod and tho Govornmonl had taken special power to grant exemption in deserving 
casas Two ameudmenls were put to vote and were rejected and the House adjonrnea. 

Non-of»toal Bills IntHonnoEO 

lit, DECEMBEl Assembly met to-day to transit non-omcial business 
for the first lime during the sessioa. The House refused leave to Mmn i/riMar- 
uiiitB to iatroduco the Punjab fonancy Amendment Bill# seeking to saoara car- 
toin riglita tO' tenants and to Smiar Pratap Singh to Introduee tfie Funmb Ihatka 
Mmt Bill to remove rost lolfoiis on the preparation, use ami sale ox jhatia -meati 
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but granted leave to Sardar AjU Singh to introduce the) Punjab Fostponemeiit 
of Debt BealisatioE Bill 

BEDUOTioisr IE 'Water Bates 

Tile House tlien proceeded to discuss resolutions. An animated debate ensued on 
tlie resolution of Mr, Bhvms&n Sachar recommending to tiie Government that the 
water-rate be reduced by fifty per cent. The mover contendod that the Govern- 
ment were not entitled te get a return of IB per cent from their water-rates while 
even the railways were not getting more than three per cent return. The Premier 
pointed out that there were certain^ non-productive canals in the Province, but 
conceded that some reductions in Abiana were necessary, Mr. Nurullah (Unionist) 
moved an amendment that the ^ rate be reduced by 25 per cent. Sir Chhottu Matn^ 
Minister for Development, replying, said^ that the Government had genuine sympathy 
for the ryots but they had to reckon with a loss of Bs. 3 and one-fourth crores if a 
fifty per cent reduction was introduced. He had not concluded his speech when 
the House adjourned. 

2nd, DECEMBER The Assembly unexpectedly adjourned sine die to-day 
following a ruling by the Hon. Speaker that the Assembly would meet only 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thuisdays and Fridays and the Hon. Premier tlirreupon 
declaring in that case that he ^ would like it to adjourn sine die. Votes 
were then taken and the Hoiiso decided to adjourn sine die by 9G against 36 votes. 
Thus the threatened night sitting of the Assembly to-day and a non-stop sitting 
from 11 a. m. to-morrow morning ^ dispose of the Marketing Bill 

was not materialised. The Jlotiso adjourn ed sine die. 

Acts Passed by the Punjab Assembly in 1937-38 

1. Punjab Ministers' Salaries Act (April 8, 1937) Determines tho salaries of 
the Ministers. 

2. Fmnjab Legislative Assembly Speaker*® and Deputy Speaker*® Salaries Act, 
(April 12, 1937) Determines the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

3. Fianjab Legislative Assembly (Removal of Disqualifications) Act (.Inly 15, 
1937) Provides that the holders o4 certain offices, e. g., Parliamentary and 
Private Parliamentary Secretaries, Zuildars, Sufaidposhes, etc., shall not be disqualified 
for election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

4. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) Act. ululy 15, 1937) 
Determines the allowances to be paid to the members of the Punjab Logislutiva Assembly. 

5. Punjab Alienation of Land (Amendment) Act. (April 11 1938 ) To prohibit 
agricultural land being put to destructive use by a moj'tgagee or lessee without the 
consent of the owner, and to remove ambiguily regarding tho period for which 
temporary alienation of land belonging to a statutory agriculturist judgment-debtor 
can be ordered by a Civil court. 

6. Suit® Valuation (Punjab Amendment) Act (March 10, 1938) To Amend the 
Suits Valuation Act, 1887, in so far as it deals witli plaints or memorials of appeals 
in suits by reversioners under the Punjab Customary Law for a declaration hi 
respect of an alienation of ancestral land. 

7. Punjab Debtor*' Protection (Amendment) BUI (June 21, 19^18) To prohibit 
execution of civil decrees by the appointmout of a receiver to administer property 
which Is protected from attachment or sale under tho Colonisation of Goverameat 
Lands (Punjab) Act, 19l2. 

3. Punjab Registration of Money lender® Act. (July 16, 1938) To establish effective 
control on the business of money lending by compelling monoy-lotiders to obtain lieeiices, 

0. Punjab Aiienalion of Land (Second Amendment) Bill (July 16, 1938) To 
nullify certain sales and mortgages of land which were effected in contravontloa of 
the intention of the Punjab Alienation of Land lot of 1900. 

10. Funjab ReiUtutlon of Mortgaged Land* Act. (July 2 1, 1938) To terminate 
old mortgages of land (effected before 1901 and still subsisting) on payment of a 
reasonabre oompensatlon where necessary by tho mortgager to the mortgagee. 

11. Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Act. (July 22, 1038} To 
place the agriculturist money-lenders for the purposes of the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act, in the same position as non-agricultunst money-lenders and check thorn 
from permanently acquiring the land of their agr ionlturist debtors* 
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as a coDsequenoe of the clashes between rival sections. It was the duty of the polico 
to iotervena with a view to maintaining peace, and allow the original organisers ^ of 
the public meeting, the pro-Khare group, to proceed undisturbed with their meeting. 
Ee accused CongTessmen of resorting to violence, to stifle opposition aud ^ said that 
even Gaidhiji would feel sorry for the incidents that occurred last night The 
Premier, Pandit SkuMa declared that he was satisfied after enquiries from various 
sources, apart from the police reports, that there were adequate police arrangements 
lest night His iiiformatfoa was that there were no serious disturbances at the meet- 
iog to warrant police intervention with a view to restoring order and peace, Monv 
oTor,^iiot a single complaint had been received by the police of anyone being serious- 
!y injured at the meeting. Non-violence was the cardinal principle of every Oou- 
gressman. The Premier had no doubt that all those who owed allegiance to tim 
Congress would strictly adhere to it. The Premier emphatically repudiated the ohcirga 
that^ the Government had failed to maintain order and peace at the public meetiag. 
Minister D. F, Mislira opposed the motion and said it was deplorat-ie that difficulties 
had arisen over the recent C. P. Ministerial episode* They were trying their best to 
see if these could be composed. The House rejected Mr. 'Khaparde^s motion without 
division and adjourned. 

Riot in Jitrsulpore 

I6lk SEPTEMBER Mr. Iftikhar Ali sought tho leave of the House to-day to 
discuss the failure ^of the Government to prevent riots in Jubbuipoio during the last Holt 
festival. He said it was necessary that the House should fiave an opportunity to 
discuss the^ Govern menfs policy in this matter. Tht^ Bfieakor, Mr. CL S, GiipUi, 
while agreeing that the Biibjoct matter was impoitaut, thmiglit that there was no 
Rtsch urgency about it to bo discussed through an adjournment motion. The Speaker 
added that Mr, Iftikhar Ali had sufficient time to table a resolution on the subject, 
after the Government’s communique announcing withdrawal of prosecutions had 
been iBSuod. He therefore disallowed the motion. The Premier Pandit U. 8. Shukla 
objected to permission befog granted for discussion of the motion on tlio ground that 
the matter at present was sub-judioe. 

Muslims and Vidyamandir Scheme 

Of the other five motions which sought to raise discussion on the Vidyaraandir 
scheme of the Ch F, Oovernraont for spread of primary education in rural areas and 
its application to Muslims, four were not moved, Mr. M, M. //wg, howuivc'r, rose 
seek permission to move his motion of adjournment to discuss the Government’s 
communique dated September 14, on the subject, of Muslim a^itaiion agaiusi the 
vidyamandir scheme* After some discussion on the importauce and urgency of the 
subject, the Speaker said ho wmuld give his ruling tc-morrow on the point whether 
the motion was in order or not 

Primary Education Bill 

The^ House thereafter transacted official legislative busirsews. On the motion of the 
Educahon Minister, Mr. 8, F. Gokhak the Bill amending tho Primary Education Act 
was circulated for oliclting public opinion thereon. The Bill empowerod the Govern- 
meot to introduce compulsory education both for boys aud giiis in soleot areas. 

Dr. Khare On His RifistoNATiON 

I7ll. SEPTEMBER Khare, ex- Premier, sprang a surprise lo-day whoa Im 

asked permission of the Chair after question-hour to make a statemeiat explaining thy 
reasons and oireumstances leading to his resignation of office. While Dr. Khare was 
reading his statement severely attacking the three Alahakoshal Ministers mil maaiheis 
of the Congress High Command, the imn. Mr. D, IK Minkra, from the CJovernmcut 
benches, rose o:i a point of order aud onquired if the Chair had allowed Dr. KImre to 
wake the statement Mr. Misbra also objected to Dr, Kharo criticising persons who 
were not memberB of the House and who were imablc to defend tliesiaclves. 

The Speaker,^ Mr, G. 8» Gupta observed that Dr. IDiare’s desira to make a state- 
ment OEwie to him as a ooinplote surprise as the Chair had no provJous intimailoo of 
1 % nor was any request wade to^im by Dr. Rhare to that effect. The Speaker held 
that a remgned Mmisier had a right to offer a personal eiplawitloa to the Houga with 
me permission of the Chair, but such a statement should by In eonlaraky with the 
dignity of the House and the language must not be offensive, Be, therefore, requested 
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Dr. Kliare to avoid tlie use of language not free from rancour and use chaste 
The Speaker further iiiformod the House that he bad granted permission 
JCharo to make the statement Mr. Miskra again rose on a point of order pointing 

out to the (jhair that only the Minister who had resigned in consequence of a “no* 

coofideiice” motion was entitled to make such a statement. He had no intention to 
question the ruling given by the Speaker, but requested him to reconsider it. On the 
Speaker wishing to agoertaio the sense of the Eouse, the hon. Mr. D. K, Mehta spoke 
in support of Mr. Mishra, while four Congress members from the Congress 
booches cjfpressed their opposition to the objection taken by the Ministers. Mr. B. 
M. Dashmukh^ Mr. F. M, Jakatdar^ Mr. F J. Kedar and *Mr. F. R, Kalappa^ Con- 
gress M. L. A.s, held that Dr. Fliare had a right to make a statement on the subject 

of bis resignation and that the Chair should allow him to proceed with it. Dr. E, 

RagJmvendra Rao and Mr, B. Q-. JThaparde from the Opposition benches also sup- 
ported this view, favouring Dr. Khare being allowed to have his say as a matter 
of right, whitdi they asserted ovoiy resigned Minister had. While this discussion 
was in progress, the atmosphere in the Eouse became tense and the Speaker had 
to appeal to the members repeatedly to maintain calm. The Bpeakor asked the mombeis 
to address the Chair, confining their remarks to the issue befoie the House. 

Dr. Khare then continued reading his interrupted statement In the course of 
h'S lengthy statement Dr. Khare said he wished to acquaint the Eouse with the 
causes that led to the dissolution of his Ministry. He complained that the Congress 

Parliamentary Sub-Committee resisted and checked all ins efforts at wrecking and 

combaling th*6 Cmstitution (the India Act of 1935), which lie considered was tho 
real objectivo of the Congress in working tho Reforms. As, for instance, Dr. Khare 
said, hii did not got their support for liis effoit to declaro January 26, Indeyeadence 
Day, as a publio holiday. They were enjoined not to do anything which was against 
the plain meaning of vkrious sections of the Government of India Act. He charged 
the Fariiamijntary Buh-Oomraittee with having encouraged Ins ooileagiies ^Ho intrigue 
against me and unseat me from tho Premiership of the Province. When it became 
intolerable for him to work any longer, ho took drastic steps against the three 
Maludcosal Ministers. Ee assorted that throughout the crisis H. 10, the Governor 
acted on the advice of the Premier a.s leader of the majority party, which was the 
only course open to a constitutional Governor in tho circumstances. He concluded 
by 'thanking all sections of the lloaso for tho courtesy and consideration they had 
shown him as long as he was Loader of the House. 

Boon after Dr. Khare concluded, the Premier, Mr, R. S. Shtikla^ Leader of the 

House, rose in his s<'at and read out the letter of resignation which Dr. Khare had 
written to II. K. the Governor on duly 23 as a result of consultations with members 
of the CongrcHH Paiiium'uiiaiy Bub-Committee at Wardha, in which Dr, Khare 
admitted having acted hastily and committed an error of judgment and resigned. 
The Fremfor adiled that this letter of regignation was a complete^ answer to Dr. 
Khare’g statement to-day in the House and ho had nothing to add to it The House 
thou took up oihor business. 

*Vnir4M.\NDin Soeemb— Muslim Walk-oui: 

All Muslim Loaguo members, numbering eleven, walked out of tho House as a 
protest against a ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. 0. S, Gupta^ who disallowed a 
moUon for the adjournmemt of tho House, tabled by Mr. M. M, Hiiq to discuss the 
Governmenths oommuuiquo dated September 14, dealing with Muslim agitation 
against the Vulyamandir scheme (lor the spread of primary education.) The Speaker 
had rosorvod his ruling on the admissibility of the motion yesterday. Alter hearing 


j&\ A. Rauf Shah^ Leader of tho Muslim League Party who along with ten 
followers walked out of tho House as a protest against the Speaker's ruling, iu tho 
course of a suitomont said: ^'The Vidyamandir ^Bchemo is a most unusual and 
onoommon feature of the Qongress Government, No other province has adopted it 
and the Muslims of C. P. cannot but fool that it is being iniictod on them because 
they are in a hopeless minority and because the majority wishes to ride roughshod 
over After aliiidiag to the Muslim League demonstration near the Assembly 

Hall on Bepfambar If), he said that the OovernmonFs commuulqiio of Sopiember 14 
on this scheme vls-a-vis Muslim afltatiou against % wm m outrage on tho 

feelings of Massalmaas,^^ 


to Dry-'" 
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Mr. Hog, who wanted to move the motion and the Goveromeut viow«poirit, the 
Speaker held that there was no so.ious departaro in Government policy as outlined 
in the origmal scheme and the Government’s commaniquo of September 14, m the 
matter of its application to Muslims, The Speaker added that the matter could not 
form the suhject of an adjournment motion. 

*Mr. Deshmukh On His RESioNiVTioN 

2l$t SEPTEMBER Interest centred on a statement io the IIousq to-day on the 
recent Ministerial episode by Mr. R, M, Deshmukh^ ©K-Minister, At the begin- 
iiing, on a pointy of order by Mr. Z). P. Mishra^ the Speaker ruled that he 
would not permit Mr. Deshmukh to offer any remarks which could bo 
construed as casting a reflection on the conduct of the Governor of the Province. 
Mr. Deshmukh assured the Chair that he had no intention to do so and 
proceeded with his statement, which he took over toity minutes to finish, 

After reviewing the events leading to the resignation of the Khare Ministry, 

Mr. Deshmukh said that a recent statement by the Congress President, Mr. 

Sabhas Bose, made it cecessaiy for him to explain the points touching his 
conduct in the episode and acquaint the House with the facts. Mr. Beslimukh 
tieolared that his support to Dr. Kiiaro throughout the crisis had not been based 
on any linguistic ^ grounds but because he was convinced that Dr, Khare was 

constitutjonally right in what ho did. Had he at any time felt that Dr. Khare 

was going wrong, lie would promptly have withdrawn his co-operation. He 
had not the slightest doubt that if the Congress High Command had any evidmice 
of Dr. Khare’s complicity with the C. P. Govmmor, it would have pursued 

the matter against the Governor rather than make repeated aecusaiions about 
it against Dr. Khare. To suspect that there was a deeplaid sinister plot in Dr. 

Khare’s resignation was to show lack of imagination and understanding. Iteforring 
to ^the charge of raising linguistic animosities, Mr. Deshmukh emphatically 
denied that a Maharashtra “clique” was, as alleged, ever formed in the G. P. 

Cabinet headed by Dr. Khare who, ho asserted, never induced Mr. P, H. 

Oole to withdraw his suppoit from the threo Mahakoshal Ministers on eonimuuul 
grounds. Continuing Mr. Deshmukh said that the goodwill promised by all 
Ministers after the Pachmarhi compromise was not forthcoming, rendering 

the Cabinet’s smooth working impossible. Ho, therefore, resiguerl on duly i3 and 
intimated Dr, Khare, the thou Premier, accordingly, and again on .Inly *10 when 
asked by Dr. Khare to do so. But the threo Mahakoshal Ministers rofused to 

resign along with Dr. Khare at least hours before they got instructions 
from Babu Eajendra Prosad. This act, he considorod, was an act of iridls^dpiinfj. 
He joined Dr, Kharo’s second Ministry because he was con vi need that Dr 

Khare had not joined hands with the Governor as alleged and that Dr. Khaic was 
not at fault at any time. He complained that their case was never heard at Wardha 
in July last. It was dealt with in a summary manner and In an autocratic fashion. 
The real issues wore deliberately obscured by creating diversions. Mr. Beshwukfi, 
proceeding, observed that the Congress Working Committee's resolution against Dr. 
Iharo passed at Wardha in July last on tho ©vo of tho meeting of the Cougn^ss 
Parliamentary Party was intended to coerce members into meek Bubmission. II© had 
expected the Congress Ihesident Mr. Bose, to do justice but he felt constraiuod to 
remark that the Congress at present was caught in the snares of prestige. Unless 
the Congress discarded this, it would kill all initiative for creative work in tlio 
Provinces. Mr. Deshmukh concluded by asserting that Dr. Khare and his colloagues 
had not been treated fairly and justly. He relied on tho Higher Powers to give tfiein 
justice and had not the slightest doubt that the justico of the cause for which Dr. 
Khare had been sacrificed would be recognised and would prevail 

Tho Premier, Pandit Eavi Shankar Bhukla said that ho had done all he could to 
prevent Mr. Deshmukh from embittering feelings further. ^‘Tho proper place for us to 
discuss these matters is tho Congress organisation and I foel that Mr* Deshmukh ought 
to have resorted to that forum. W© are, after all, Congressmen first and MinlBters 
afterwards.*' The Premier added that in Mr. BeshmukIPs statement there were 
many matters which could bo effeotivoly answered but Iw would not commit tlie 
same error of ludgment which his friend (Dr. H. B. Khare) had committed. If they 
were an army they should answer for their conduct to tho General Pandit Shnkk 
thought that Mr. Deshmukh had ih© right of offering a perscmal explanation but not 
of defending Dr. Ihaiu They would not fail to answer when they wore asked by 
the proper authorities. The Premier felt that the matters oontained in Mr. 
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Deshmukii’s statement were of the nature of a dotuestic affair to be answered only in 
the Congress organisation and not oa the floor of the House. 

^ The Fmanco Mmister, Mr, D. AT. Mehta answered some of Mr. Deslimukh’s 
criticisms after the Premier had resumed his seat, Mr, Mehta said that Mr. 
Deshmukli had argued well the case for Dr. Khare. He only wished to deal with the 
question of the constitutional practice of what a Minister should and should not do in 
respect of any orders of the Prime Minister, Mr. Mehta declared that the constitu- 
tional practice as he understood was that a Premier who wished to reconstitute his 
Cabinet did not act independently of his colleagues. His view was that a Premier, 
before he decided to dissolve his Cabinot, must take liis colleagues into his confidence 
and not call upon individual Ministers to sesign individually, Mr. Mehta asserted 
that Dr. Khare had acted in deftanoe of the spirit of joint responsibility when he 
asked individual Ministers to place their resignations in his hands. This itself, 
declared Mr. Mehta, was a denial of the principle of joint responsibility. ^ 

Dr. Khare interjected stating that he repudiated the allegation with all the 

emphasis at his command. 

Mr, Mehta proceeding said that the lata Premier, Dr. Khare, had set the machi- 
nery of subordinate officers of the Oovoniment in motion against the Ministers, who 
wore then in office. He did not desire to go into details but he wished to make 
a sUUmont so that it might go down in the history of the 0. P. Legislature that the 
late Premier employed tiio sleuth hounds of the law and sot them on Ministers. 

Dr. Khare again interjected : “It is a misrepresentation of facts.’^ 

Mr. Mehta said that he mado this statement with a fall sense of rosponsibih'ty 

attaching to the office ho held and repeated that Dr. Khare did employ the 

subordinate servants of the Government, namely detectives, against Ministers who 
were his eolleagiies, and declared that there were records which would bear him out. 
He did not wish to add to the bitterness that already existed now, but he must say 
that in his opinion, the three Maharashtra Ministers and Dr. Khare liimself were 
guijty of mutiny, because they held their offices not under tho command of any 
British Constitution or imperial authority but of that groat institution, the Congress, 
which had ordered them to acbept office, and Dr. Khare had iloutod this authority. 
Air, Mehta added that he ditl not owe allegiance to the CuoBtitiition which had been 
framt’d by others and whioli ho was out to destroy. Mr. Mehta duclarod that on the 
day tliis country had tho good foritiue of making her own constitution they could 
ihon Bwi'jar by tliat constitution. But tlieru were defections amongst them ; there 
were disintogreUtionH wdiich had Ikhui helped or fomented by people who had always 
been against tfieui. Afr, Mehta warned his friends on this side (Congress beuclie.s) of 
the House not to ha hnl away by the chen-s or thumping of benehos or remarks which 
were made in dm’ogatiou of the great national organisation. He appealed to tho 
Congress memhofs to bury the hatchet and forget the past and not to make matters 
worse than wliat they were. Mr. Mehta, in conclusion, said that he did not dasira 
10 noake any piusonal remark.s which would embitter the feelings further and there- 
fore he dasiHlinl from making any statement which might help to widen the 
rupture, ’fho (Jongross IHgfi Command had already replied to all charges against 
them and ho would not repeat those arguments in the liuuse. 

The discussion on Mr. BrnhwinW^ statement then came to m end and tho Hoiiso 
pasHOd on to uon-ofhcial legislative business, 

Dmmhmm of Brno 

22mi, SEPTEWBER The Assembly to-day^ discussed noii-offmial Bills. Ail 
sections of tins House supported t!m Bill providing for the removal of social dis- 
abilities among ctudain olassi's of lodmiis, ^%Thich was introduced by Mr. I), L. Fatil 
(non-Congress lianjan). Air. Patil explained that hi view of tlie fact that there 
was a grout wave of fmdfng tlumghont India in favour of the removal of ua- 
toucfmbility, it was dosiiablo to enact legislation prohibiting recogaitioii of disabili- 
ties arising out of usage regarding untauohability^ either lu civil or cnininal courts. 
The Bill was rcfiimd to a Boleot Committee. Tim Premier, Pmciit A 8, SkuMu^ 
aooaptliig the motion, wliole-heartediy supportod the Bill Ho recalled that Congress 
during tim last decadu liiid adopted various mmmtm to eradicate tmtouohibility* 
11© assured the House ifiit tho Congress Oovernmoat would support tho Bill and 
h« had m doubt that all Congressmen would work for the abolitloft of imtonoliablliti* 
With WBeweii vlgoiir and outhuslasiB* The l^remier also indioated the fosilbility 
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of the ^ Goveroment shortly examining the question of underfakiiig temple-entry 
iegislation in the Province. Fie reiterated that his Guvooimeut were always sym- 
pathetic towards measures aiming at the amelioration of the Harijaii commanity, 

ISIaopur University Amexo. Bill 

The House rejected by 57 votes to 24 a motion to refer to a Select Committee 
a Bil! for amending the Nagimr Univerity Act of 1023, after four hours’ debate* 
Khan Saheb Abdur Raliaman (Muslim Leagnel^ who introduced the Bill, urged 
that the minorities should have a hand in formulating the educatiooul policy of 
the Province. The Bill provided, inter alia, that five m«‘mbers of tluj Provincial 
Assembly elected by Muslims and the depressed class M. L A.’s and tfie Speaker 
of the Assembly should have seats on Hie Nagpur University Court. The Muslim 
League members and non-Oongress Harijan M, L* AAs supported the Bill. Maulana 
8. Rauf Shah^ Loader of the Muslim League Party, putting forth the MuslimH’ 
views on the Bill, appealed to the (Jongress Government to show duo eonsidoration 
to their demand as contained in the Bill. He showed how essential it was at 
present to create au atraospliere of goodwill, which was possible only if the 
majority community took the minority communities into its oouOdenee and' conceded 
tiieir right to develop their language and culture and safegurdfid tlie rights of 
minorities. Mr. B, Q. Khaparda^ roprosenting the Nagpur University in the 
Assembly from the Opposition iienches and the Education Minihtor, on behalf of 
the Government, opposed the Bill on the piiricipio that communalism should not 
be introduced in an academic bodv like the TJnivorsity. Mr. Uokhdo assured the 
ITouso that the Govercraeut would safeguard and protect the reasonable rights of 
all minorities, but lie would not agree to tho virus of comrauiialism being allowed 
to enter the sacred portals of the Uuivmsity. Tho ilouso thou adjuiirood till 
September 28. 


Demand for a Maiubastra FrovzaNge 

28t!i. SEPTEMBER :—Thc Assembly to day di.scussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. G. R Deshmukh ((Congressman fiora Benir), recommending to the Government 
to take steps to constitute tho Marathi areas of the Province into a separate 
Proviimo. The mover said that the recent dovelopments in tlie Province had givuu 
an impetus to the demand for a radistribuiion of tho Province on linguistic basis. 
There was, he added, a widespread feeling among the Marathi spoukiiig pcopb^ of 
C. P. and Berar that ilio only solution of their diflicuities wits the separation «>f 
the Marathi-speaking areas from the Hindi-speaking distrbds. He iiiged that mm 
if an amendment of the Government of India Act of Pi. *5 was found esscritlal 
for this purpose, the House and tho Provincial Government must press for it, Air. 
M, M, Deshmukh, ox-Minister, moved an amoiidmont, suggesting that tlm .Assembly’s 
verdict on the resolution should be communicated to His Majesty’s Government 
Ib Great Britain with the recommendation that the British (h>vcrmBorit, should 
take steps to constitute the Afarathl-speaking areas of the Province into a separate 
Governor’s Province. The Premier, the hon. Pandit, R 8. Skukla Bfamking m% 
behalf of the Government, made cortain preliminary obseivatious cm the sutijoct, 
explaining the historical background. He had not concluded when the House 
adjourned, 

Harijan Nomination to Local Bodies 

29ik SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly rejuctod without dlvisioDi to-day tho raofiori 
lor adjournment movey! by a non-Congress Harijan mmhm\ ftom flic 
Opposition benches, relating to the Goverument/s policy in respect of riominiations 
to local bodies, with ijartiindar reference to the Harijan ropnsBmitatioa. The feature 
of the debate on t!m motion was that Dr. Kkare from the OongreBs heimhos took 
part in the disrassion. ^ llo opposed the motion while advising the Cemgross 
Government of the province to do all possible for the uplift of the Harijan com- 
munity, Br. £lmre asked ^ members of the so-ealled dcprcssijd oksees to have faith 
In the Congress crgamsation, which he declared was sincerely striving to amellorata 
their cotiaitioo, A number of speakers from the oppositiou benches inoluding the 
mover moused the Oongreas^ Ministry of making nomirsatloiiis to local bodiis in- 
lltienced by party cons^iaerations ana ignoring the rights of minorities. They also 
eomijiained that the Government had failed to act impartially in the matter of 
securmg adequate Representation for Harijatjs through nomiatiiona to oerkla local 
bodies. The Premier, the hon. Fmdit B. opposing the motion on behalf 
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of the Government, explained tlie Government’s policy. He ^ said that In mafejo^ 
the nominations, the Government asked its officers to take Into account the claims 
of various minority communities and special interests. He emphatically rOTudiated the 
charge that there was any deviation from this policy and assured the Harijaas that 
the Congress Government would never ignore their reasonable demands or^fail to 
protect the legitimate rights of any minority community, be they Muslims ^or 
Harijans. After nearly one and half hours’ debate, closure motion was _ carried 
and the speakers then put to vote the adjournment motion which was rejected 
without a division. 

Urdu as Recognised Lanotjage 

30tli« SEPTEMBER x—Wheu the draft rules governing the conduct of^ the 
Assembly’s business were taken up by the House to-day, Mr, Bidayatali and 
Khan Saheb Ahdur Bahman Khan (Muslim League) moved amendments lor the 
inclusion of Urdu in the definition of the term recognised language of the legislature. 
Almost all Muslim members from the Opposition benches _ spoke in support of the 
amendment urging recognition of their demand containing in the ^amendmant. They 
also explained the Muslim League’s views on the subject of fostering and developing 
the Uidu language, which they cherished most and asked the Congress Ministry not 
to hesitate in giving effect to the Karachi Congress resolution dealing with protection 
of minorities, their language and culture, if the Congress desired to win the oonfidence 
and good-will of Muslims of the Province. Mr. D. K. Mehta^ Pinaoce Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed the amendment. He said that those who had 
refused to accept the Congress as the national organisation of the country should 
not draw the Congress Government’s attention to the Karachi resolution on minorities 
and try to find fault with them. Mr. Mehta pointed out how financial considerations 
made it impossible for him to accept the amendment as the publication of proceedings 
of the Assembly in Urdu script, which was undeistood by only a microscopic minority 
in the House was not a reasonable demand. Mr, Mehta oonoliided^ by appealing for 
the withdrawal of the amendment. The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Demand for Maearashtra Province (Contd.) 

lat OCTOBER i-— The House resumed discussion to-day of Mr. /A Jf. 
DeshmuIcKa morion demaiuling a Separate Maharashtra province. The Premier, 
Pandit It S, Shukla^ while accepting the resolution on behalf of the 
Government, expressed serious doubts as to whether the now province of Vidarbha, 
suggested in the lesoiution, could maintain itself after paying Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
it would have to pay out of its revenue to H. JE. H, the Nizam, it might 
stand in need of subvention. The Premier did not agree with Mr. R. M. 
Beshmukh in the view that they differed in culture, ideas and every aspect of life, 
and were thus an incongruous lot. Thi.s, said the Premier, was a charge against 
their common heritage, which he could not allow to go unchallenged. The Premier 
added that if the interests of members of a joint family required that they 
must separate, then certainly they should separate by mutual consent 

There was an iuterosting three hours’ debate on the resolution which was accepted 
by the Assembly, some members from the Opposition dissent lUg with cries of 

Then the Weaker ascertained the sense of the House. The resolution was not 
voted upon. The members from Borar and Nagpur divisions wholeheartedly supported 
the resolution, while some Mahakosha! members from the C. F. Hindi districts lent 
a qualified support, stressing tho difficulties that the new province would have to 
face. The Rev. 0. 0. Eodgera^ representing Anglo-Indians, also opposed it 

The Assembly rejeoted without a division two amendments moved by the Muslim 
League M, L* A.’s, Mir Hidavat Ali and Khan Baheb Abdur Rahman Khan, who made 
another appeal to the majority party in the House to accept their demand of holding 
Urdu as a recogaised language and emphasised that Muslims were as keen about 
developing their language as Congressmen were on fostering and eacoui aging Hindi or 
Hindustani. The House, however, voted against both the amendments. 

The House agreed to another agreement, moved by Mr. B, M. Deshmukh 
ex-^Miaister (Congress) on the subject of no-confidonco moiions against a Minister. 
This amendment provides that H the question sought to be ^raised is different, t 
fresh no-oonfidenoe motion can bo moved against a Minister during the same session 
even though the Assembt? might have taken a decision on such a motion against 
that Minister. This amendment was not opposed by the Government The House 
then adjourned dm 4k, 



The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session-^-Peslsawar 3rd* to 22iid. November 193& 

lU autumn session of the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Peshawar on the Ztd. November 1938. Of the eight adjournment motions tabled 
hv Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, the Speaker held sir motions out^of order and 
disallowed the remaining two as those were not supported by tlie rociuisite number. 
The motions of adjournment related to the failure of the Government to check the 
alarming increase of crime in the Province, 

The Premier laid before the House the Prohibition Ordinance, which proluMts 
the manufacture, sale and consumption of intoxicating liquors and drugs in the 
Frontier Province. 

The Speaker placed before the liouso amendments to the Nortli*Wost Frontier 
Province Courts Eegiilation Amendment Bill as Buggested fay H. E, tfio OoYornor, 
all of which were adopted without opposition. 

Dehtohs' Kelikf Bill 

A heated diseussion took place on the motion of the lion. ICazi jUanUah Khan, 
Education Minister, to refer the North-West Frontier Province Agnouitiirlst 
Debtors’ Eelief Bill to a Boloot Comniittoe, Kaxi Ataullah assured tho House that 
the Ooveromont were not actuated by communal considerations in bringing forward 
the measure. It was simply intended to give relief to tlio peasantry in distress, 
Mai Bahadur Meher Ohand Khanna, opposing tho motion, olmracteiiscd the Bill aa 
"‘an un-economloal and unpracticable measure. Ha said that the Bill was of a con- 
troversial nature and tho Oovernmont would be making a mistake if they attempted 
to hurry it through tho present session, Tho Bill was ovcntimlly rolerrod to a 
Select Committee. The House then adjourned. 

SrouPiNa OP AnrmKKs to Zafau Ali 

4th. NOVEMBER Tho House took up to-day Khan Bahadur SmluUah Khaid^ 
motion of adjournment to discuss tho telegraphic orders of the Government, stopping 
the presentation of an address of wtfloomo to Maulana Zafar Ali, President-elect of 
the Mardan District Muslim Loaguo Conferenco. Mr. Aurangzeh Khan, Leader of 
the Opposition supporting the motion, condomnod the policy of tho Government in 
this regard. The action of Ooveromont had brought disorodit to flic Frovlnco, 
which was well-known for its hospitality. Pit Bahh, Mi\ Abdurrab Nuhtar and 
Mao Bahadur him Das strongly supported the motion. Mr. Arab Abdul iiaffur 
and Mao Bahadur Ohamafi Lai, Parliamentary ISeorctarles, opposed tlia motion, the 
last-named declaring that the Government had every reason to beiievo that cortals 
persons were dangerous to society and were indulging In nefarious propaganda, l>r, 
Khan Sahek m an impasBionod Bpeooh, challenged the House to overthrow the 
Government if it did not like it. He deplored the communal colour lent to the dofaftte. 
Following a division, which was demanded by the Leader of tim Opposition, tho 
motion was lost by 28 votes to 18. 


Tub Bannu Baio 

Sill. NOVEMBER Bahadur Mefmr Ghand Khanmds adjoiinimerit moiloa 

' to discuss ^the Mlura o! tho authorities’’ to prevent and combat tho raid on Bannm on 
tha night of July 23 last evoked a heated discuBsion to-day. After several speakers 
had supported it and the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb, had replied to the debate 
bn behalf of the Government, the motion was defeated by 20 votos to 22, Moving 
Ms adjournment motion, Bat Bahadur Khanm drew attoation to the insecurity 
of life and property which prevailed in the Bannu and Dehra Ismallkhia districts 
and 'quoted figures to show that a large number of lllndas had boon ruined as the 
' result of the raid on Bannu. He referred to tha oiroumstauces leading to the raid 
. and. added that even alter tha raid bad taken place* nothing tangible wui done by 
the authorities to compensate those people who had sufered enownow loss#. The 
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sum of Rs. SO, OCX) saneiloaed by the Govornmeafc to compensate tlio sufferers was 
most inadequate. Replying to critics, Dr. Kham Sahib said that the House was 
aware tliat tJbo military, constabulary and khasadars were not under the Frovinoia! 
Government Even if they were, the Government could not provide for the com* 
plete security of the people. Dr. Hhan Sahib coademned the circulation, by those 
whom he characterised as interested persons, of false and alarming news which 
caused panic in the Province. Referring to ibo porsonnel of the Bannii Raid 
Enquiry Committee, the Premier assured the House that justice would be done 
and heavy punishment would be inflicted on those responsible for the raid. The 
Premier requested the mover to withdraw the motion. Bahadur Mehar Ghand 
Khanna said that he had not moved the motion merely with a view to censuring 
the Government, but because they had failed to infuse that sense of security in the 
Province which was the sine qua non of Responsible Government. He sympathised 
with the Premiar in as much as he was helpless as far as the military and consta- 
bulary were ooucerned but ho was confident that any other Piovinciai Governmoiat 
would have sought iheir hejp to maintain law and order. Tho motion was pressed 
to a division by tho Opposition and resulted in a victory for the Oovoriimenf. 

Three Bills Passed 

The Mouse next passed the North-West Frontier Province Legislative Assembly 
I Members' Allowances) Bill, the North-Western Frontier Province Famine Relief 
fond Bill and the Kohat Mazri Control Bill. 

8tli. NOVEMBER The Houso took up to-day tho roconsitieralion of the Teri 
Dues Regulation Bill and the Frontier Muslim Wakf Bill. All amemlmeyts to those 
Bills were adopted unanimously. 

Dissolution ue Marriage Bill 

Pir Bahsh Khan's North-West Frontier Province Muslim DlssolufJou of Marriage 
Bill, which aimed at the consolidation of the provisions of Muslim law relating to 
suits by married Muslim women for dissolution of marriago, and also the removal of 
any doubts as to the elect of apostasy of a marriotl Muslim woman on her marriage 
tie, was elroiilatcd for olicitiog public opinion. 

Frontier Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Mr. Abdurmb I\kan Nishtar moved that the Punjab Tonaucy (FronUerl Aweud* 
ment Bill bo referred to a Select Gommilteo to report within seven days* Kul Atta- 
ullah*'s amendment motion, namely, that ihu Bill he circulated for "tslidiiiig imblic 
iiiott by February 1 next, was carried. 

Liberty on the Fresh 

The Speaker, BfaMk Khu4a Bux next called upon Hai Bahadur Maker Chand IChanmi 
to move the adjouremout motion to discuss matter of urgent public importances 
namelyj the curtailment ol the liberty of the press by the Froviaoia! Govonimont’* 
The Rai Bahadur said that since a Govornmeut who professed to bo exponents of the 
principle of liberty, had come into power, there had been an indisoriminato gagging of 
presses and newspapers alike. Alluding to tho Congress Manifesto, the mover said 
that the olauses in it relating to civil liberty and the right of expression were not , 
being observed In this Province, If tJiis was a real and lioaost Congress Government, 
why should there be any diforenoo in the policy pursued by this Govornmont and 
by other Congress Goveromeats V Eo rogrettod the majority of papers la tlio Pro- 
vince were black-listed and he appealed to tho Premier to revise liis policy in that 
regard. The Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan SaMb made a spirited defence of tho Govern*- 
ment's policy in regard to the curtailment of the liberty of tho press. He agreed 
with the members that freedom of speech and liberty of tlio press wore essential for 
the oountiys progress. The Fremier read out a few passages from two vernaaalar 
papers ; he also read out from tho same newspapers humorouB extracts, which brought 
forth peals of laughter from all sections of tho House* Ooncludlng, the Premier hoped 
that the mover would agree with his policy and withdraw tho motion* 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 25 votes to 22. 

Lkmvkm m mm Lboislaotbe 

Giving his ruling m the request of four members, that they should be allowed to 
speak In Urdu and Pushto, the Speaker, MaUk Khuda Bux said that whenever any 
member thought he was unable to express, hiwsol! on any subject in Ingli^h, th# 
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Speaker wciuld give fitm liberty to address the House in atiy larjgiiage lie liked. But 
it slioold be remembered that all imponaiit subjects, which 'meriabers thought^ should 
go to higher authorities, should be expressed iu Eughsli. That was mere adTioe aud 
was not binding on the members. It was discretiouury to them. As regaids questiOBb, 
the Speaker said that they might bo dealt with as at preseal, but with a siagfe escep* 
iiOQ, that if any member put in a supplementary guestiou in PushrOj it ought to bo 
answered in Pushto and if the supplementary question was put in Urdiq it ought to 
bo likewise answered in Urdu, The House then adjourned. 

COJSTEOL OF BnirGS 

Sik NOVEMBER :“*Two official resolutions, one o! which was moved by the 
Premier, that matters relating to the production and supply and the distribution and 
statistics of employment of drugs, medicines and biological products, as enumerated in 
the ^ Provinoia! Legislative List, be regulated in this Province by Acts o! the Fedora! 
Legislature, were adopted unanimously to-day. 

Non-official EESOLtrriONS 

^lOlk NOVEMBER Non-official resolutions were taken up to-day. The House rm- 
antmously adopted Fir Muhammad Khan's resolution, recomraendmg" to the Govern- 
ment to establish an Intermediate College at Abbottabad (Hazara district) at onoo. 
Explaining in fluent Urdu the C-Jovernment’s oduoa^ioti policy, the hon. Kmi 
Aitauliahri Education Minister, fully shared the aspirations of ifio movor of the reso- 
lution. He added that in view of the prevailing ilhtereicy of the masses in the 
Province, the Government were sponsoring primary e-iacatioii, which was tlio neod of 
the^hour. When the time came and the funds permitted, the (iovorumeiit would col 
hesitate to open such colleges in every District in the Fiontier, 

Mr. Arbab Ahdur Rahman Khan's resolution recommendirjg to the Oovernraeai 
that in view of the widespread agitation, the professional tax should be discontinuod 
at an early date evoked a heated disoossion. Kazi AUauUah, speaking on behalf of 
tha^ Government, said that the Government were not directly responsiblo for the tax 
as it was imposed by the district boards at the timo of the Abdul Qaiyum Ministry* 
The Minister, however, suggested the appointment of a committee of the House to 
find out if the methods of assessment were correct The resolution was passed. 

Dbbxobs' Relief Bill (Contd.) 


Kazi AtauUah presented to Urn House to-day the 
a the Frontier Agriculturist Debtors’ Relief Bill 


I4tii. NOVEMBER i-^-The hon. 

report of the Select Committee oa ..... ....... 

Speaking on the second roading of the Bill, ho saidlt was agreed on all hands that 
there was great necessity for relieving agricultarists of their heavy indobteduoss aud 
mordmg them adequate relief by suitablo legislation. The Mmistor explained that 
the had been framed on the lines of the Madras Act Ho deprecated the 
fhat the Bill would adversely affect the inforeBts of the minorities in 
the Province. He expressed the opinion that the relations between the majority 
and minority communities had been greatly estranged as a result of the inoreaso 
m the money-lending activities of a certain class, and that the Bill 
wmed at checking the dishonesty and corruption of that class. Mr, Jagai 
i fmembar of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party) moved an amendment 

to the eseot that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be oireufated for 

by Ist January, 1939. Mr. JJii Bingk (member 
of the Bindu-Sikh Nationalist Party), moved an amendment to the effeot that the 
Bill ha .Te-oommitted to the same Seleor. Committee to report by let January, 1039 
m res|»eet of the clause relating to the licensing of money-leaders and the deioition 
of agriomtnrists. Mr. rw Chand Dhingra^ ro presenting the minorities’ point of 
TOW, floured Bie re-committal of the Bill to the Sideot Committee. Rai Bahadar 
Meher Kkmna criticised the measure and said that it was a negation of 
the , principle of and justice. He characterised it as a ona-sided and com- 

Rai Bahadur had not finished his speech when th© House 


disousstpB to.day, the motioa of tho Edueaiim Minuter 
loaionty. Two other taotioas, moved yesterday by 
“S'* respectively, were rejeoted. BivMoa 

#,motion for the re-eirculatioa of the Bill, as 
lor ®*i®**E® P“Wio opiaioB thereoo by 1st .laoaary, 
19d9. Five voted for the motioa and 36 agaiast Dr. C. 0. Ghosh and Mr. » 
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Chand Dhingra wlio (it will be recalled) walked out from tiie inebtiog of tiie Select 
Committee^ voted in favour of the motion. Sardar AJit Singh^s motion that the 
Bill bo re-committed to the same Select Committee in respect of certain clauses was 
lost without a division* On behalf of the Goveromeuh the hon. Aiautlah Khan strongly 
criticised the dilatory tactics of certain members of the House, who supported the 
motions for recommittal and re- circulation. He said that no useful purpose would 
be served by impeding the progress o! the Bill, which had been before the public 
for more than seven months. He hoped that the House would agree^to the motioa 
for consideration of the Bill, which aimed at alleviating the sufferings of poor 
agriculturists. Rai Bahadur Maker Chand Khanna^ ex-Minister suggested that the 
Governmont should remit agriculturists’ arrears of land revonuo, water rates and 
takavi loans and not resort to remedies which might prove detrimeiital to the 
interests of minorities. Pir Baksh Kham expressed the opinion that tho Bill was 
not of an unprecedented nature and that it was the moral duty of tho House to pass 
such legislation. Uai Bahadur Isher Das^ in a lucid spooch, supported the cause of 
money-lenders, who, he said, belonged to a profession which was honourable. The 
Bill, which was of a reaotionary and retrograde nature, would annihilate the money*^ 
lending class. Money-lenders, in his opinion, were not solely responsible for the 
present misery of the ryots, since the currency, exchange policy of the Government 
of India, the non-indnstrialisatioa of rural areas and the prevailing illiteracy were 
equally responsible. Mr. Abdur Bab Nishtar said that the Select Committee had made 
changes which were justified. He referred to the incorporation of^ the provision relating 
to the licensing of money-lenders and expressed the opinion that the honest 
money-lender would not entertain any fears as the provision was calculated to 
banish dishonesty from the profession. 

The Bill was then taken up clause by clause and amendments were moved, Before 
the House adjourned it disposed of 16 amendments, all relating to Clause 2, which 
oontaioed a definition of the word “agriculturist”. All the amendments standing in the 
name of Hindu Congress members were withdrawn. Dr. C. 0. Ghosh wished to make 
a statement on the Bill, but the Speaker disallowed it stating that, when amendments 
to the Clauses were under diBcussion, any statement on tho Bill was unwarranted, 

Frootieb Prieiry EouciTiOK Bill 

i6lh. NOVEMBER The North-West ‘Frontier Provimje Primary Education 
Bill, 1938, sponsored by Pir Baksh Khan, was passed to»day. Two amendments 
were lost. Mtan Jafar Shah (Congress) tabled a motion of adjournment to discuss 
the alleged assault on the villagers of Tangi in the Nowshera sub-division, by 
British soldiers. Following an assurance from the Premier, the hon. Dr, Khan Sahib 
that a thorough enquiry would be held into the incident, of which the Government 
had ao knowledge at present, the mover withdrew his motion. 

AExiriciiXi Ghee Colorisa-Woh Bill 

Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra ^ b Bdl to make provision for the colorisatioa of all 
artificial ghee in the Frontier Province was referred to a Seloot Committed to 
report before the next session of the Legislature. 

The BiLKNu B^xn Tiams 

17tli. NOVEMBER Tho Assembly disposed of nou-offioial resolutions to-day. 
Considerable heat was Imported into the discussion on Eai Bahadur Meher Qhmid 
Khauna's resolution, recommending to the Provincial Government to appoint a 
committee of the House with the Prime Minister as Chairman, to enquire Into the 
loss of property incurred by the various inhabitants of the districts of Baunu and 
Behra Ismail JKhaa since the starting of the WaHristan operations of 193? and to 
suggest the grant of adequate oomponsation in each deserving case. After a two- 
hours" dlsoussfon, tho resolution was defeated. The Premier fully sympathised with 
the mover of tho resolution# adding that he had personally visited the affected areas 
and had done what was possible under the circumstances. He expressed the 
opinion that no useful purpose would be served by tho appointment of such a 
committee when the Government were well aware of their fiaanoial limitations. 
The Premier, however, assured the mover that the Government would approach 
the Central Government for a substantial grant to compensate the saferers and 
when the amount was available, the Provincial Government would appoint a oommlttee 
as suggested. The Pramier hoped that in view of this assaranoe^ the resolution 
would b© withdrawn. Explaining his position, Bai Bahadur M$k$r Chmi Mkmm 
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stressed tlie fact that lio was nut aofuaied ly malicious motives agaiusi t'ho Govoro- 
meut in bringing forward that resolution, but'his griiivanoe was that dospUe repeated 
appeals from the people for oomponsation and piotection, tlio (^overnmcEt had 
taken no action in that direction. He agreed with the Pryraier that there was a 
lack of funds but expressed the view that it was the primary duty of a popnlat 
Government to look into the people’s griovancos. He would witlniraw Iiir, motion 
if the House agreed but Sardar Aiirangzob Khau, Leader of the Opposition, slioutod 
and the resolution was eventually lost 

DEfixoKs’ Eeliek Biel (Conxu.) 

IStli. WO¥EMBER the hon. Di\ Khan 8a}db explained to-day the Goveromeiit’s 
position with regard to the reversion of tlio Agriculiiuist Debtors' Keliof Bill 
to the original form, fo doing so, ho said, “On ano side, there is the Muslim 
League element dragging the Government to the one extreme and ou the other 
side, the Mahasabha merabms trying to pull as to the other extreme. We are 
trying our best to bring them together, the duty of the Government m clear 
and tl3eir policy is also always clear and detinite. Thi^ Premier added that imti! 
eventually the members of the Mahasabha and the Muslim lA‘aguo wore brought 
together, the Goveinment would not bo satisfied. 

Many spirited speeches were made when the Ifoiisu took up discussiou oa Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan's amendment, deleting Clause 2 of tim Select Committee 
report and substituting therefor Clause 2 as it occurred iu thtj original Bill. 

Mr. Ahdur Bah Mshtar^ on a point of order, idatod tliaf, according to parlia* 
mentary procedure, when the former part of a question was amended or amondmentu 
thereto proposed or rejected, no amendment relating to tlio latter part of that 
question could bo movod. Mr. Nishtar, thorofore, ohieded to Mr. Arab Abdul GhafCarht 
amendment After the Leaders of the parties in tho House, incliiding the hon, Kazi 
AttauUah KhaihhK^ spoken and the Advocate-General had oxfdaiued tho legal 
implications, tlio Bpeaker, Malik Khuda Bux ruhcl out Mr. Nislitar’s point of order. 
Pir Baksh and Mr. Ahdid Rah Nishtar spoke, criticising tho amendment Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan^ replying to the debate, rofaiod all the alienations made 
against the GoveriimeEt by previous speakers and assuied tlio IIoubo that tlio 
Oovernittient took that course strictly oa principle and not with a view to placating 
any party. The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 28 votes to 14# 

Mr. Arab Abdul OhaffaPs next amendment, relating to Clause 2, was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned till, Monday. 

2Ut NOVEMBER :'--'Members of the Hindti-Bikh NafJamilisi Party, headed by 
Eai Bahadur Aleher Ohand Khmmai staged a walk-out to-day as a protest against the 
attitude of tho Oovornment with regard to the Party's amendmouls to 'the Bill. 

Speedy progress was made this morning with tho Bill, the Ciovornmout benches 

not participating in active discussion. Mr. Jagat HimjKa ammidmcmt, which preoL 
pitated the walk*out, urged that tho measure should have retrospective efieot 
only in respect of debt interest or any other transaction existing three 

years before the passing of tho Act. Kai Bahailur Aleher Ohand Khamta, 

annouacing his intention on behalf of his Party to abstain from furilmr paitietpatloE 
in tha discussion on tho Bill, cdiaracterised tho measure as symbolic of majority 
tyranny over the minorities in this Province. 

AommhwuAh Fuoduck MiitiEts Bmu 

22ttd. NOVEMBER s— Mr. Jagat Singh continued his unfmishod s|ieecli to-day 
on ills motion that tho Prontior Agriouitural Produco Markets Bill bo oiroulated 
to ahoit public oplnioa thereon. Bai Bahadur Maker Ckand Kkmma 

oharMtarisad the Bill as “a Black BilF* and said that be lad closely 

studiea the measure and had come to tho oonclusioa that it was analogous to 

a simijar Bill introduced in the Punjab Legislative Assombly, He attaofcod tho 

provassons of the Bui relating to the lioonsing of traders and expressed the opiniou 
that in no other Congress Frovmce did such provisions exist Therefore, ho supported 
the wotm for oireulatfoa. The horn Mahmci Abbm Khan, Mlnistw for 
Industries, axplaiamg m Urdu tho principle of tho Bilh said that tho Governaent 
were not aptuatpd by communal considerations# It was only sought to safeguard tha 
mteeats of agriculturists from unsorupulous traders who “wore sucking their bloods.” 

for cirottlatioa was pressed to a division and was 
carried by 23 votes to 10, The House then adjourned dm Me. 



The Orissa Le gislative Assembly 

Autuiiiii Session —Cutlack — 29th. ;Angiist to 9lh» September 1938 

Official Eesolutions Passed 

fhe auLtumn sessioa of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta oa 
the 29i!i. Attguit 1938 with Mr, Mukund Prasad Das^ Speaker fa the chair, who 
made a statement regarding the constitution of a Standing Rules Committee on 
which there was a Government resolution for the constitution of such a committee. 

On a resolution moved by Mr, Biswanath Das^ Premier, the House appointed a 
committee of privileges consisting of the Deputy Speaker as ehairman, A standing 
rule committee was constituted on the motion of the Leader of the House, with the 
Speaker as chairman. Mr. Bodhram Dubey^ Minister for Law and Commerce, moved 
a resolution that it was desirable that (1) trade and commerce within the provinoe 
in drugs, medicines, and biological products, (2) production, supply and distrlbation 
of Drugs, medicines and biological products (3) adulteration of drugs, medicines 
and biological products, (4) fees in respect of these, (5) inquiries and statistics for 
purpose of matters mentioned in clauses I to 4* (6) offences against laws with 
respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to five, and (7) jurisdiction and powers 
of courts with respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to six, which are among 
matters enumerated in the provincial legislative list should be regulated in this 
province by an Act of the Federal Legislature. Mr. Dubey, speaking on the 
resolution, stated that for the proper control of traffic in drugs it was advisable to 
have a common standard for all provinces which was possible only through an Act 
of the Federal Legislature. Mr. M. G-, Patnaik and Mr. L. Rahman^ opposing the 
resolution, stated it would deal a death blow to the manufacture of drugs in the 
province and they felt that the Provincial Government was giving away some of 
its powers. The resolution was carried by 40 to 11 votes. 

The House also passed a resolution to the effect that It was desirable that the 
following matters, being matters enumerated in the Ffovincial Legislative List, 
should be regulated in the Province by an Act of the Federal Legislature, namely 
(1) statistics of employment, (2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respect to the said Act of the Federal Legislature. 

Mr. Bodhram Duhe'ifs Orissa Prevention of Adulteration and Control of Bale of 
Food Bill, 19BB was referred to a Select Committee. 

Reobqakisatioji op Becritariat 

30tli, AUGUST The Assembly took up discussion, this morning, of the 
Government resolution asking the Assembly to take into consideration the report 
of the Orissa Secretariat Reorganisation Committee and to authorise the Oovernmeiat 
to give effect to its recommendations as far as is considered necessary. One of 
the recommendations of the Ooramilteo related to separation of the Legislative 
Department The A^pealcer^ at the outset, said that he was in favour of separation* 
lie had sent his views to the Government Mr. Biswanath Dm, Premier, moving 
the resolution, stated that soon after the Congress assumed ofilce, they found it 
necessary to reorganise the Secretariat Consequently, they appointed a Oommittee* 
They did not accept all the recommendations of the Committee, but wanted to give 
immediate effect to some of the recommendations. He added that the Government 
had no objection to separation of the Assembly Department if the Speaker so desired, 
but they felt ft would entail additional expend! tuie* Mr. ill <?. Patnaik felt that 
the difficulties to the Secretariat were due to three different systems of administra- 
tion prevailing in the' Province, and they would not be solved by strengthening the 
staff as recommended by the Committee. He opposed the proposal for recruitment 
of staff on a permanent basis. He moved an amendment for postponing consideration 
of the report The resolution was passed on the next day, the 31st August 

TeB MONEYLEEnBRS’ BiLL 

3 lit august Mr* Mismanath Das introduced to-day the Moneyleaders! BUI la 

moving for the consideration of the Bill Mr* Da® stated that the old lde%, th^t It wm» 
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tlie primary diiy of the debtor to pay tlie creditor with a ¥io\f to ricMing oneself of 
oae’s sins, was utterly forgotten. Neither the debtor nor the creditor was advancing 
It after estimating the capacity of the debtor. Judges having to admiiiisler law and 
Ignorant of Indian conditions had forgotten to apply ok! Hindu principles. The 
Moslem religion totally prohibited the charging of interest while tho Hindu law pnt 
limitation on the taking of interest. Mr. Das stated that a conforenco was held to 
consider the question of legislation in this connexion, to which members raproseating 
the Opposition groups were invited. The Bill was drafted on the lines of the oonck- 
sions arrived at the conference. Mr. K K. Raju moved an amendment for tho 
circulation of the Bill. Mr. M, (}, Painaik supported the amendment. The House 
rejected Mr. Raju’s proposal and accepted the amendment of Mr. N’abakmhna 
Cfiowdlmry for reference of tlie Bill to a select committee. 

FmNE Fund Amend. Bill 

Irt. SEPTEMBER The^ Assembly passed to-day the Orkwa Famimi Fund 
Amendment Bill, making provision for utilising the excess of the statutory limit of 
Rs. 10 lakhs standing in the Fund for protective irrigation work wliieli were essen- 
tially needed in a flood-stricken province like Orissa, 

The Moneylrnoees’ BilIi (Contd.i 

Jin Brajamndar Das, Deputy i^eader of the Opposition, speaking in favour of 
circulation of the Money-lendors’ Bill stated that while control over moncyleucliog wan 
necessary he wanted the Government to adopt an attitude o! caution as any scare 
created by the Bill would adversely affect tho public, especially tho small landholders 
who often received timely help from moneyicndors. Mr. Latifur Eakaman staled 
that facilities for borrowing should be created before such legislation as the present 
measures was passed. The Rev. B. M, Ei^ans made the most striking speech oC tho 
day opposing circulation. A good number of Bills had been pasHod but, In his 
opinion, none was more important than the present measure. It was long overdue, 
Mr, A. 8 Khan, supporting the move for circuiation, made strong romarks against the 
Congress Ministry They ‘‘not only govern but overgovern’’, ho said. Mr, hitekUra* 
^T? piece of legislation which was overdue it was 

the Money-lenders Bill Mr, Jadumoni jUfangaraj next rose to reply on behalf of tho 
Government. This was objected to by Mr. M, a, Painaik and Mr. Laitfur Raimmn 
who stated that only the mover of the Bill should reply. Che Speaker stated that 
though on a former occasion he had allowed the parliamontary secretary to reply on 
behalf of the Government he now found that according to the rules only the mover 
should reply. While giving the assurance tliat this rulo would be followed the Pre- 
mier stated If the parliamontary secretary attached to him spoke ho was speaking on 
the Premier’s behalf, ^ 


RKimious Endowments Bill 

2iid, SEPTEMBER :~yMr. Bmvanath Z>ae, Premier, moved to-day flio Giim 
Religious Fudowments Bill JIa stated thatyn the past, wluitover religion was profugsed 
by the Ruler, he Jiad control over ail religious endowments. Kxplainifig why thri 
Government had introduced the present Bill, inspito of two previouH non-officm! flillg* 
he said that the pu'sent Bill aimed at controlling endowments through a Coiiimissloner 
appointed by the (lovornmcnt so that the Assorably would have full control over tho 
nrtmin.sfrnrmn r,f a Separate dcpartmofit. Mr. M. tl. Patmik, 


miposiDg the Bill argued thal^ much dlfforenoo between the Govcfaiufint 

Bill and his and Mr. Godavaiis Mi.sra.s Bilte. Such modilioationK as worn desired oonld 
be effected by amnndmonts io those non*oflloial Bills. 

OnissA iNiiosxniAi. Dfimorastw 

TJie Assembly thwi eonsideied the adjonrument motion by Mr. tjatifur liulman 
regarding the reported deousion of the Government to give a rnenoijolv' to a eertaiu 

chemicM company in Calcutta for collection of ohemioals in 

The Premim- eitplained tho Government’s rndiistrinl noiioy. He stated that tho 
Government wero aDMous to see industrial development effeoted in the proviaos* A» 
la spoeob, the_Oov«rnment were going it, onoo'nrage 

the establishment of two faetories—a paper mill and a oliemieal works, ifhe (Sovera- 
ment were anxious to see the raw materials of the province properly iitilised The 
ohemieal company (referred to in the udioornmant motion) had Cwl to start a 
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ciiemical factory ilm blessings of Government if possible. The Premier added 

that since tlie Government wanted to encourage swadeshi instead of piircliasieg goods 
from factories in Calcutta and Bombay, it would be to the province’s and the Govern* 
menfs benefit if factories were established in Orissa. “I! a company were started in 
Orissa to-day, the Orissa Goverumoiit wiii not only give it its blessing but will do 
something more.” The Speaker thoreiipon stated that tha whole basis oi Mr, Rahman's 
motion depended on newspaper reports. The Oovinutment had issued a long statement 
declaring that they had not arrived at a decision. He tlieiefors disallowed the 
adjournment motion. 

OeISSA. PnullliilTIOK ScHigdU 

3rf, SEPTEMBER The Orissa n'jvoriimen’’s seduune hf pioiiibition was explain- 
ed in the Assembly to-day when a snpphmetifary _ demand for Rs. 28,863 under 
^excise” was presented to the iloustn Tin* scliome is at present ^ lestricted to the 
prohibition of opium in Balasore district. Mr. Badhram Ihihey^ Minister, in^ preHcmt- 
ing the estimates, stated that the Government’s nnhemn was to abolish 33 tdiops 
situated in the inhudor of the district. The 33 bhops situated on the border of the 
district will not be interfered with, in places where ojdurn shopA wdl he cIoscmI down, 
22 dispensaries will bo opened. These coat res will be unlig**,! for the registration of 
addicts and for looking after their hfUilth. Supply of opium to tiiese uddmts will also 
be made from these dispensaries. Over and above fh.''su djsp uisitricsj tfiero 14 
other such institutions already in existence in the disfri(,'i. Tluj tbivernment’s objeot, 
tho Minister said, was to collect statintics and to cany on propaganda as ftluo to find 
out the requiremonts of addicts, which would be lo iucmd. Ttiy^ propaganda to be 
carried out by Oovoniment ollicers, which would rn'iuire an addition to the staff, and 
non-officials will begin from October 15. An additifmai staff will he required to stop 
smuggling. The present revenue from opium was rufwe.s four lakhs. In the Budget 
for itoS-BO the Government had provided fur a fuss of nipees ouu lakl'u but they* did 
not expect that loss now, as total prohibition will be introduced only from April 1, 
1939. The Government did not ex{met any loss this y(*ar, hut after total proliiMtioii 
was introduced, the loss on rqiium wmiM be felt. 

Mr. if, Q-, Patnaik opposiul the provision for extra staff as tipi Govormiwnt did 
not intend to introduce total prohibition untii Apii! next. The ciU' motion was dofcftt* 
eel and the entire demand pasHed. 

8ui»PLE.\fKNT A a Y I )k^U KI H I 

Earlier, the domantl for fls. OB, 340 under Rovennu’' for Wfirk of record of riglifa 

and of settlement of rents in Oanjarn district, in the s^cmindari areas in 3,198 villages, vras 
passed. A demand for a grant of Rs.4 950 under '‘forests’' was also pasHed, It wiii^ 
intended to depute a candidate from the province for training In the ForcHi Itesfiunch 
Institute at Dehra Dun, Tlie next demand imssed was Hh, IKCOO under ‘ffrrigatioa”. 

Stk SEPTEMBER A Buppleimmfaiy demand of Rs, 4,300 fe)r subscribing to 
the services of two nows agencies was parsed to-day. Ttm Ih’emier, B!r, if. Dm mid 
that there was need to subHcidbe the news ageuoie.M tmlens thi^y followed the previotiH 
governments and ‘'‘bribed the Pim.” News ageudes in iinssa were doing iwefti! 

f ublicity work for the Ooveruraeat and the Proviuco di‘H|iilo sevmai liandiciipK lllu 
eavy expenditure. 

During disoussion on a supplementary dionmid the Preminr made a statemsfR on 
a point raised by Mr, Patmik as to whether MiruHters cormiituled the (hworum$nf. 
He called Mr, Patrmlkks contemion an amasung sfatement mat sulci tliat Congress 
had accepted ^office on the assuranee that there would be no interforemee in fclici day 
to day aamtnistrEtlon of the Ministers, who formed the Qovornraeiit:* 

«ik SEPTEMBER farimts sclmm<»s to oricouriigo iiidiistrioH, especially eotfsgii 
and village Industries, to improve agriculture and to promote co-opuratioa, were 
the subject matter for supplementary chknandH for grants to^’day, 

Foon hoommkmm Bill 

r, SEPTEMBER Tlie Hotu Mr* Bodhram Dubt\ Mmi&tiir preHcntoil to-day the 
r Report on Orissa Prevtution oi Adulteratioii'aiid Coatrol oC Hale 

* * Ffovisiois have been made In this hill for prohibiting sale of food 

stuffs by persons sufering from Infeerous and contogiotts diseases. It aims at 
adequate provisions for ensuring that food intended for'liamaa oowamptlon Is sold 
in pare tad geniiiac oondition* Mv. . E, M* Emm Mr* c?, Tkatmi siid Mr* 
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Brojosmtdar Dfis congratulated tlio GoYeiiiment lor bringing such a measure. Eev, 
Mmris wished that piovisions of the bill were soon extended over partially estendeu 
areas also. The Minister, Mr. Bodhram Dube said that such a bill was long overdue 
and he was glad to get the opportanity o£ sponsoring the same. Mr. Dube said that 
this Act would bo enfoioed according to needs of different parts of province including 
the partially excluded areas. The bill ^yas then passed and the House acl]Oiirned. 

ACfENOY Ahkas In Orissa 

Sill. SEPTEMBER t—The lion. Mr. Biswanalh Da.?, the Premier, welcoming the 
Tesoltitlon moved by Mr. Af.al Beharij Acharya to bring imder norma! administra- 
tion all the partially exclnrted aimas* of the Province, stated that although special 
powers were vested in the Governor, the Ministry was rosponrdble for the adminis- 
tration of the areas and the initiative for thoir development came from the Ministry. 
In the last elections, he added, out of 80,000 women voters who exercised their 
franohiso, 20,000 belonged to Sarabalpar and Korapui and tills fact revealed how 
the people in the partially excluded areas were casting their votes and choosing 
their represent! vos. There was no justification for the Viceroy or the Governor 
having special powers for the administration of these areas. 

The rosohitimi was carried iinaninionsly an^l the House adjourned swe die. 

Acts passed by the Orissa Assembly in 1937-38 

The following measiirfs have been passed by the Assembly in the first year of 
its existence 

fl) The Orksa Minklws Salary Act, 1937 ( Fixing salary of each of the 

Ministers ). 

(2) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Speaker’s and Depisiy Spealcerk Salary 
Act, 1937. 

(3) The Orissa General Clauses Act, 1937 (For interpretation ActB). 

(4) The Orksa Offices of Profit (Removal oC Disqualificalion) Act, 1937. 

(5) The Agrlcultwkfcs’ Loans (Orksa Amendment) Act, 1937 (To allow Pro- 
vlncia! Government to grant loans to agricuitnrists to redeem their debia). 

(6) The Orksa Legislative Assembly Members’ Salaries and Allowances Act, 
1937 (fixing the salary of members), 

(7) Repeal of the Bihar and Orksa Public Safety Act, 1 938 (Large emergency 
powers given to the Government under this Act were under the changed circums- 
tances found obsolete and the repeal of the Act gave a legal rccogoiiion to such 
state of affairs). 

(8) Thc! Orisaa Co-operative Land Mortgage Act, 1938, wa.s passed authorising 
the Government to Cfitablish a Central Eiund Mortgage Bank with a view to remove 
the long-felt need of the cultivators to secure long-term loans to roBciie themficlvcH 
from the clutches of ancestral indebtedness, 

{§) The Madras Estatei Land (Orksa AmendmeTt) Bill, 1937. The Bill was 
IJassed by the Assembly to substitute raiyatwari assmment with increase up to two 
iinnas in the rupee instead o£ full half of gross produce paid to zamindars by 
the raiyats. The payment of half the gross produce of land, to the zamindars 
has been acting very adversely on the economic life of tho tenant population and 
the present pioco of legislation is an attempt to improve the lots of these people 
and increase thereby rural happiness and content raeut. 

(10) The Oriasa Tenancy Ameiidmenfc Bill of 1937 wa^ passed In the Assembly 
which proposes to abolish mutation fees by giving free right of transfor to agricuf- 
lural holdings, by giving right of trees to raiyats except existing rights in trees 
II they are specifically registered in the name of the Ztimindars and also by pent- 
lining the exaction of illegal eanes. The Act also seelm to reduce the rate of 
Interest on arrear duen from 12 and a half per cent to f> per cent. 

til) ,Tbe Moraloriwm Act of 193S, for cultivators of Inam villages was passed. 

(12) 0iirk«a Small Holders’ Bill, 1938 was passed by which deefee-holclers can-* 
not sell holdings of raiyats to m extent of less than 6 acres of wet lauds and 1^ 
acres of dry or ra!n-M lands and also their houses in execution of decree lor a 
a period of 12 months beginning with 13th Jtum 1038. 

^(13) Legal .Pira€lltioiiier»* Act Afaending Bill, 1938, allowing Mult ears to 
practise in South Orissa. 

(14) Mutmu and Bak Ecglitralion Act, 1938 (To allow ntiws and dais to 
benefits of regiitration and State control). 
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Provincial Govern merits At Work 

Activities of the Bengal Govemimeiit 

III the fuliowiiig hav^^ been set forili sonic of Ike taorc 

Btrikiiiix activities aod udrleva-uietils of llic various yrovincial iiiiiiistries 
sifice they assumecl oilicju in A'pril TJoT under liic Uovcrnnicni of 
of lodia Aid. HKio. Firstly, wc reiiroduco extracU fmoi a resuiiic of llie 
Bengal Goviu'iniiciiFs activiiies since xlpril as piibiishecl !iy I lie 

f\ib!ic Iiiforiihitioii ik'paiimcnif iicisgai :-*• 

I'he ci'ilioisirt usvJu r dhty the l!uv ^ a iv^ no iiri-tgraiiieu* 

ami are uo dnilniti* pn’n y ui ^ liinseauee oi tlial luoyraruuio i\ 

entiroly iinfoiniflcii asul nusconci loJ. i?. wiU lo rfimsiobjru'I pliat aj'tur thu 
, general eloctioiih wens over the Mesl‘ym ^ Ley', an IVniy and tJiu ih’fjja 
agrci'd to form a eoalitiou on fh** Uani^ el ii duhatlo f>'io;\rauihifS^ airl il:,M 
programme was as^ follows : — 

‘‘0) lu view of tlio filed tluU the laud msvouuti sv.Jijon^ koowu a.'. PurimuimU 
Bottlemeni ami ilm land laws of Bon;',al ^ ha\o ;oio,ditii ihe oeououhe growth 
and dovolopmeoi of the provimse and havn^ udvrrooly aljouttid the yutitiim! 
outlook of the poopliu a oommiitoe of ompuii he iiiimediatofy appointed fa 
dovfso ways am! luoaiis to gesi tlnuu n'pimmd hy u woie io|*aitaliic systisra aosl 

laws sultaiile to the ueedt; ami requirerju*i)is of tfio people. 

(2) Aimcndmeiii of the Otiuga! Tsmauay Aet with a vifU (i/j fo roduoiii;*;' 

rout by fixiru ti maxiwiim for ea<’h clao; oj lurid , f/o la the piovi.iirtii 

relating to oeiliaucemont, of rout iu the iuhmesls of^ llie Idler ol lim soil ; 
|u) to'rocogniso riplit of mutallou of naaiO'» ami dlri:don ol Imidiiiori wiilwui 
fees *; (d) to muiul the laudloid’h ri;;hf.; u\ prooimidiou ; (Oi to alndiidi lui/aiv 
salaiiii ; (/) to provide (sriruiriul romeiy for all oK.wtiono. o,.u, ;dAval);>, ohn : tyl to 
lake buck other uteps as may ho. necessary for the ruliof of fim imasaun 

13) AmoudmoHl uf tins .Fuhhe Ihmiaad; Recovery .htt ’.peeiaily lo miliyato 
tlio rigours of the eoriyicuiu prtnsodui'o, 

(4) To devise ways ami means <d' fro -in;. th»‘ cultiiahnr idoni {he 
hui’uou of iiHluhteducks, 

(5) Ammidmoui of tiaj Go-operative- ihiomlm.i A'U 'o Uv to laaLe it loally 

e.oucluotvo to tlm ceouomie ai!vauc*omtmt of ilio poople, 

(6) Immodsuio Intruduudou of froo eompuFory inimafy c^dueiiiioii wilhoiif 
taxation of tho poor who aru imahhs to hear the burdein 

(7) Reduellou in tlio oust of admhii.'itratlom 

(8l To control tho prieo o[ jutu through (a) liiiiilafiem of prodiiotioii ; th) 
marketing boards ; (ej oilier null able measures. 

(9) ^ Besuscitaimii of deml ami dying rivers and kinds Ihrmigh luoa! niamtal labour. 

(10) To umlortako ineasiiriss of imblio health ttud rural aanitatiOU. 

(Ill Ropea! of tobacco tax ami ta.Mfii on tho lujcosBities of iiCo, 

(13) Kopea! of repn^ssivo laws and ndcusu of piililioa! pnsmwrs ami dutumw* 
coutsistCEtA'V'ith |mblio safety, 

(13) To dovisc ways ami moans for solving tho uiiomploymuiit |frob!om. 

(14) Amondmont of thu Oaleutia lluiversity Act ami the ostaiilisiiaioyl of 
a Board of Socoudary Kduoatiou In Bongul. 

115) Amondmeiit of tho Oaloutta Aiu'uiol|m1 Aoi2* 

BbYKNUK COMMIESirON 

Begardiiig item No,^ b of ^ the jnogrammo, the Mmiatry dovotod tlwir 
atteatwtt to the c|ui!stioii of Investigalmg into tho wyiking of tho l^oriaaiioiit 
bettwmeut and mo laud laws^ of Bcagal almost immodiatoly aClor tlwir aBSttmptioa 
of omco, lastead of a oommitiuo they dooided to aimoint a eommissloii so that 
me mwstjgiitwn might bo more thorough md mtltodtMih%\ Tim diliiculiy they 
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had to encounter was with regard to the selection of a saitaWe Chairman who 
would he impartial and independent and at the same time thoroughly competent, 
sofficleatly experienced and fnlly conversant with the revenue and land tenure 
systems of the countries and who would, therefore, be able to deal effectively and 
eteoiently with a problem so vast. 

Tenancy Act Isiendment 

With regard to the second item of the programme, namely, the Amendment of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, it is common knowledge that the Bill which the Ministry piloted 
through the Legislatures and which the Legislatures have passed not only bestows the 
boons and benefits mentioned in the programme but goes much further. 

fl) The Bill completely abolishes the landlords* fees on transfer. 

(2) The Bill abolishes the landlords’ right of pre-emption when occupancy hokiiiigs 
are sold. 

(3) The Bill reduces the rate of interest on arieais of rent from 12 and a half 
per cent, to 6 and one-fourth per cent. 

(4) The Bill suspends for 10 years tho operation of the seciiooa in the Tenancy 
Act which authorises the enbanoemeut of the rents of toiiure-liolders and raiyats. 

(5) The Bill gives in some oases under-raiyats tha rights of transfer and sur- 
render, hitherto only enjoyed by occupancy raiyats. 

(6) The Bill ensures that if any raiyat or uuder-raiyafc has given his land iu 
osufrootuary mortgage, whether before or after 1938,^ he will Iuh able to get that 
land back after 15 years at most, the principal of his debt as widl as the interest 
being cleared off. 

(7) The Bill relieves the landlords from the noccssity of suing for more than 
one year’s rent, even if 4 years’ rents are due and then ho must wait for nine 
months, instead of throe, before he is able to file another suit. la consequence 
of this change in the law, many tenants are likely to be saved from the burden 
of a decree for four years’ rent at one time resulting in the sale of his holding for 
the realisation of the decretal amount 

(8) The Bill abolishes the right of private landlords to use certificate procedure 
for the realisation of rent. 

(9) The Bill makes the realisation of ahwabs punisbablo with a line and 

authorises the Collector to impose the fine after a summary enquiry. 

(10) The Bill gives to tenants whose lands have been diluviated (1) a right to 

proportionate abatement of rent, aud (2) the right of re-entry on those lands, on 

payment of not more than 4 years’ rent, if they reform within 20 years. 

It will, therefore, appear that the Bengal Bill goes a long way farther than tho 
Bills which are still on the anvil of the Legislature in some of the other provinces. 
A brief comparison between the Bill passed in Bengal and the Bills under considera- 
tion in other provinces will bring out the salient features of the former. The 
Bihar Bill, for instance, does not abolish the salami, it does not stop the enhance- 
ment of rent, it does not make such provisions for the benefit of the under-raiyats 
as have been made in the Bengal Bill. The Bibar Bill for the first time grants to 
the tenants the right to trees, tanks, etc., which was granted to them in Bengal 
as long ago as 1928, it provides for the speedy realisation of rents which in actual 
praotioe is bound to operate harshly againsc the tenants ; and generally it conforms 
more to the wishes of the zamindars than to the wishes of tho tenants, 

^ Criticism has been directed against the Ministry on the score that assent to the 
Bill could not be secured by the 31st of May as stipulated by the Legislature. Tha 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister has more than once explained tho reasons for this bat 
now^the Ministry expect the Bill to become law within a very short time. The 
Ministry, howerer, realised that delay in bringing this Bill into operation would 
involve considerable hardships to the tenants in the matter of tao payment of 
salami. They, therefoire, requested His Exocilenoy the Governor to promulgate a 
special ordinance which suspended the payment of salami temporarily and, therefore, 
no such hardship has been caused. The Ministry claim that they have more than 
fully carried out the second item on their programme, 

Mimmm ojf OnEtmoitE PBOointrEB Habdsiif 

The third item on the programme referred to the Public Demand Eeoovery 
Act which used to operate at times with considerable rigour, The Ministry have 
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talceo^ tluriDjL.^ tiiu period that they have been io oEoe, adei|iiaiu sieps ^ either to 
to suspend the operation of the Aoi or to mitigate its ri/;'oiirs liy issnlog from time 
to time definite exeoulivo oi’ders. Press Notes published by the Clovernment from 
time to timo have already drawn the attention of the public' io the steps taken in 
this direction. 


RhLffit xo AciucrLituuiL Debtol'S 

With regard to Iho lourlh item of thu programme, regarding relief ol rural 
indebtedness, when tho presont Ministry came into oOloo, they fouiid an Agriciil- 
taral Debtors’ Act already on tho BtaUife Book and a nuniher of l")ei)t Concliiatioa 
Boards in operation. The first thing that thuy did fo tali-? iu haud the oxtousioa 
of the area for tho oporation of this Ad. Tho pjtmhiT of Brjards was iuoreased at an 
average rate of 150 per month and in Jiiufi 1037 the de'u'sioti was taken to extern! 
the Act to tlio nimaining districts in tho plains of Bengal. Tli»* esiabiishment of^siich 
Boards contirmod throughout 1037, rind bv the end of ID'IS, ovoi 2/Kit 1 ordinary 
Boards and 81 special Boards had henu cstabli'died. 

TiF/mo.iMSAmv uj' Gh-oceijativl Diipk 

In order io fulfil tlujir obligations under Iho hth ifeia of ilmir proinammo, the first 
step which tim Ministry took was to bring tho Of)-o|iBnitivt) Lcpartmuiit and the 
Debt Conciliation administration nndor a single portfolio. When they assumed office 
they found tilings in the Co^oper.ativu Depailmfuii piactically in a moribuad 
conclitioB. There was no comprohrmsive policy either Jo rooomUriiot tho movemeni 
or TO dovieo ways and means for improving the economic comlitions of Iho agriouL 
Uirists who form tho backbone of tho moverafuit. {joveriimfmt set themselves tu 
reotify matters and tho MinisU*!' In charge devoted ills personai aitentiou to tho 
reorganisation of tho Department. The Department ha.s since gone in detail into tho 
question of reorganising its activities. Among otlim* things wliicfss tJio Department lias 
so far done is that a Bill has t>een prf‘p;4rod with a vimv to ametid tho law relating to 
tho Co-operativo Hociofier,. Tho provisions of I ho Bill have hoeii drafted in a 
manner which will onabla Govcumuumt to chock ahuacs in €o-oporativci socielios awl to 
extend stato aid fo .societies hy ilir(‘ei loans, by subsidy or by giKirimlceing deho itures 
issued by the central banks, ft may he noted thtd under the cxifding law Gown* 
Biont have, no power fo (atoml sncii aid to Co-operative Rociclit*.s and fiio contem- 
plated Bill, when passiHl info law, will ^enable fhera^ to do :;a and, Ihweby effect a 
far-raaching improvoweut. upon the existing .staf«'5 of ihhigs, 

BntMAUV EimCATtON 

Next comes the must inifjortaot problem of imparl; iug primary (ffiucaiicu. Thu 
Ministry found two alternatives behire them : either to wail; Cur an ifidefinlto ported till 
siiloiant revemios were foriheomiug so^that primary education nifglil bo made freo 
and compulsory or to pur into operation tho Primary Education Act whicq was 
already on the Statute Book and begin thfs procesH of tlio education of Ihp ohlMfia 
of the Frovinec, doriviog rovoniioB for tho purpose through the iai position of tlie 
primary ediioatlon cess. After matiird dofiheralion ami for reasons which tlie IIon*bl6 
tho Chief Minister Ims ropoatodly explained to the public in various speeohoi^ tho 
Ministry came to the conclusion that faced with a olioicc of evils as they Wire^ it 
would be in the best lutereets oC tho pooplo that they should ohoose mi elioosci 
Immediately, the lesser of the two* They have,, therefore^ imrsiied vigorously the 
plan of bringing ihe Act into oporation In district after district and now in as mmj as 
IS distriofs the Aot Iiub been eiteiuled empowering the District School Boards to 
impose ifm cos.s for llm mtroduoflon of free primary mkeatioE i» those mem. 

Provision has also hmn mmie In tho next yeark budget for starting training 
classes in soleotad TIigh EngliHh Soliools under the supervislmi of the Headmastorfi so 
that an adequate supply of trained teachara to moot tho flemand for tcaohors from, 
the districts where the Act will be implemented can be made. For the prosa&t, 
primary education sobome under the Aot will be most fully ctovetoped in the distriet 

of Mymensingli and three ether distriote where the o» will he Itvlod fa the niir 

fattire. A sum of Es» 66,7CX) b« been provided for the ptirpcwe ^ ia tha hailget 

agaiist ft saheroo Involviag an ultimate txpemiifare of Iw. I8A§CD, A lamp 
provfsioa of Es. 5 lalbi has also hmu made for 111© impwvomiat of primary 
©diieatloB ia regaril to whteh oohemes are being fomaktod* 

It Is to h© borne In mind that the em$ impottd andor th# Primary Idacalloa let 
ig not likely to Ml m attyihfug like a kmfj hmim m the poor* K h«i hmu 
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hpughi tojiie Botice of Ouverumuiit tiiat wild and fexaL^i^oratod atories are beiuL^ 
circulafed m ordar to mislead tho iguarant people tliai the tenants will bav^ttf pay 
a heavy amoiiDt m ilia sliapo of the cess, /fills is entirely wrong and SeXI 
The tenants wil! not have to pay a single pico more than their Btatniory share of 
the cess. A raiyat who is paying say Rs. 10 as annual rent to the landlord, will not 
than nino annas per year as his share of the cess. This will he 
OT even ^of onrciiild^^^ iiow for the education of his oMMrm 

RETRBNCH^aENT 


The 7th item o! the programme reJated to the ruductiun/of the cost of administra* 
iiott. In this connection it may bo pointed out that the scope for retrenchment in 
this province is much smaifcr than any other comparable province. The previous 
Govornment faced with fmanciai crisis conse(|ueat on the Mestoii Award apiioinled 
two Retrenchment Committees in couise of two decades—in 1922 and in 1932~-aua 
effected considerable economies in expenditure. The rates of pay in various services 
were reduced by them to levels far below those prevailing in other provinces. 
Leave rules were deliberalised and lules relating to tiavollmg allowance woio tightened 
up. The Ministry on assuming office sot about immediately to tackle this problem in 
right earnest and appointed a senior member ol the Indian Civil Service to carefully 
re-examine all those recommendations of the Hwau Committee ■which has been 
rejected or partially accepted by the lato Goveromont with a view to explore all 
possible avenues of retrenchment. As a result of such i ecommondations, reduefiou 
ui expenditure to the extent of nearly two and a half lakhs has been effected. 


llESUSClTATIMi ilUKAL WAXEEWAi S 


The Belt item on the programme dealt with the fcsuscitatiuii of dead and dyin^t 
rivers and kbals through local mauiial labour. Press Notes issued from time 
lime have given the public seme idea of the work which, under the instiuotions of 
Govornmeut, the District Officers in soverai iwts of the Fiovince have carried emt 
and aro still carrying out in the matter of excavating the dead or dying khals with 
local labour, mostly volant ary. 


Laegeu Ikiuuatiok Projects 

^Vith regard to tho bigger fiuestion of the rosasoitation of dead and ilyiug rivmu. 
Cioverument uudertouk and completed last year a uuntour survey of \?esteni and a 
pan of Central Bengal Three big schemes in these areas, namely, the Hooghly- 
iiuwrah Hushing scheme, tho Blore project and the Darkoswar scheme are ahead v 
under preparation, xku oxteusion of the contour survey in (jeutral Boegaf, to spill 
!h© area of the Ganges on tho oast of Jalangi will bo undertaken during the current 
year. Recently a oonfeRmce of exports was belti at Wiilers’ Buildings hi order In 
devise ways and means for the purpose. Tho conference made important iccom- 
meedaiions for the resuscitation of dead and decaying rivers of Bengal, most 
important of these being to hold an Intcr-Frovmcial Kivor Conference in order to 
co-ordioato tho coollictmg interests of different piovinccs and btutes. It has recom- 
mended tlio formation of a Bengal River and Drainage Board to advice Govornmonl 
on liver training and establishment of hydrological laboratory for the study o! the 
special problems of the Bengal Delta. A migration and iesetllemeiU scheme has also 
beeii suggested fur the submerged areas. 

Public Heame & Huiul Sanu'axiox 

Tim next item of the programma charged tho Ministry with the duty of iiudor« 
taking measuias of public health and rural sanitation, lii the budget for the year 
1957-38 tho rural -wator-sapply grant wss increased from Rs 2 lakhs to Es. 3 lakhs 
59 thousand. This year tile block grant for this purpose has been raiHed to Rs. ? 
and a half lakhs and a very coraprohensive programmo for tho solution of the rural 
water-supply . problem has boon nndertaken. Govornment have also created a 
machinery for spending this grant of Es. 7 and a half Jakhs in collaboration and ia 
consultation with the local bodies and tho leading residents ia the districts. Adeouato 
provision of funds has also been mada for granting loans to local authorities with a 
view tO' toabifog them to tackle this problem ia their own way. The Ministry 
propose to unclertake a oomprehenslve sumy ol the whole proviaoe ia order to 
afeCertam the actual needs regarding yrater-supply In each district. With this object 
it has been 'decided to create a rural water-supply sub-division under the Chief 
JngiUeer^ Jpubllo Health .Department^, Bengal 
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Goveromeat have also aocepied a eofiiprebonsive programme for supply of 
drinking water in rural areas wdiere scarcity prevails and a sclieme is being worked 

The problem of Malaria is imdoiibtedly tho most serious public healtii problem 
in this provioce. Tho normal quinine grant of Rs. 140^000 was inereased by 
Rs. 60,000 in tho budget for 1937-38 making a total of Rs. 2 lakhs. In the budget 
for 1938-39 a total amount of Rs. 4 lakhs has been provided for free distribution o! 
quinine with the object inter alia of reaching effectively those numerous cases 
which do not come to 'the hospitals and dispensaries. A more effective and popular 
method of distribution is also under tho consideration of tho pieseni Ministry. 


Repeal or Tobacco Tax 

Thcj llth item of tho programme enioinod upon the Ministry tho repeal of the 
lax on tobacco and taxes on the necessities of life. The tobacco tax has boon 
repealed. ’There are, practically speaking, no other taxes worth m'-miioning, mi the 
necessities of life imposed by tho Provincial Oovernraent 


Relkase of Political Pmsoxras 

As llie imblio is well aware the Ministry have sleadily pursnod a poiihiy of 
fTOdiial release, consistent with public safety, of persons in detention without trial, 
and this process has been considerably accdcratod in recent months. When the 
Ministry came into power there wore i6 persons under re.straint under Kegulation 
HI of i8l8 cand 2,083 under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 19:I0. At 
the present time the numbers are f> and 108, respcfUivnly, and further reduction.^ arc 
being made daily. 

In coBmsotion with the terrorist convicts- 

(I) all such prisoners have been repatriated from the Andamans and bmught bark 

C^) Urn ^hildfieation of all siicdi prisoners has been reviewed and 4aii Bhadralog 
terrorist prisoners have boon ru-c!asHifi»Ml where neeesRary in llivigioa IL 

(3) clemency in Individual cases has been ex 0 rcist»'l and 43 lorrorlst: convicts Imvo 

been prematurely reloasod.^ , . , , . si 

(4) temporary special jails have been c.iosed down and the prisoners nave been 
accommodated in modern cellular acenmmodafiem 

Tlio ban has been raised in tho case of I7t5 associations out of 2 IB throughout 
the province upon which the former Oovornment had impoHcd a ban. 

The Ministry claim that no other province can idiow a record such as thcirn in 
respect of clomenoy towards the persons in piil or under restraint for political 
reasons. HovornmenUs critics attempt tfi ignore Ihe fact that Idiere was liardlv a 
single *‘politioal prisoner” in Bengal other than Ihosc who liad a direei: nonnec.iimi 
with the violent terrorist movement. The problem of irfiuorlsm Imn been a problem 
peculiar to Bengal, both in its extent, and the of ptirsoris engiigen In the 

movement, as well as in tlio h,mgth of time for which this canker has bemn preBont 
In the body politic of the province. For more tium years it has bean tlw 
recurrent factor and nowhere else has it (mristifuted a menace of tha same magnU 
tiwlo. In sfute of this, releases and 'ndaxafjons have been on a scale uB|mralkled 
elsewhere. 


Activities of the Poiijab Govamiweiil IS 37-38 

The fiiujab was the first Frovinc.o to profluoo a tnajorliy party iiblo and wdlling 
to shoulder tho responsibility of Oovernmont under Provirioial Atttouomy. 
parties, besides a few inciopendent: mambors fought thofr way into the Leglskfivii 
Assembly. The largest of these was tho old National Unionist Party which had toon 
rcotganfsecl under the name of tho Punjab Unionist Party on the iw« of the etoction, 
It emerged Rom the election contest with a mcmboiship of 101 m a House of IfS, 
Tho next largest party, the Congress, captured about 20 scats in the Boiwo* TIesei 
were the only two parties which had aadrcBscd their appeals to > votorfi of dlffoyest 
lelsgloits communities, the romaining sk having praotioally confined their attfntioa 
to one comEmiiity or another. Thus the Khalsa National Parly mi the AWi* Fa«y 
contested Sikh constituencies, th« former oaptnring atoufe out hall and 
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about one-tliird of them. The National Progressive Parly of non^agrieulfurist Hindus 
captured about 15 Hindu constituencies, but later lost a few of them to the Congress 
in by- elections. The Muslim League, the Majlis-i-Ahrar and the Ma|lis-»i~Itihad -i» 
Millat confined their electioneeiing to a few Muslim constituencies and emerged 
from the contest with a membership of two or three each. Thus amidst a medley of 
small parties and groups, the Unionist Party commanded an absolute ma|ority In 
the Legislature. 

After the reaction of different groups of members to the Umonist Ministry’s 
E actual economic policy had been tested, the position at the end of the first 18 months 
of Provincial Autonomy appeared to be that about 120 members in a total House of 
175 had been consistent in accepting the Ministry’s whip. These 120 members inclu- 
ded about two fifths of the total number of Hindu members and more than one-half 
of the Sshh members besides the bulk of the Muslim members and all the Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members in the House. Prom this point of 
view the Ministry could well claim to enjoy the confidence of religious minorities in 
this Province to a greater extent than any other Provincial Ministry. 

During this period, the Congress Opposition was able to absorb the Akali Party, 
This and the gain of a few seats in by-elections at the expense of the National 
Progressive Party raised tlio strength of the Congress Party to 35. Between the 
120 Ministorialisis and the Congress Opposition there appeared to be about 20 
members unwilling to accept the whip of cither party. 

The Provincial Governments in India possess certain statutory powers of restrict- 
ing the liberty of individuals without putting them on legal trial The question has 
often been asked : Aro such powers compatible with the civil liberty of people ? 
Before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy this question used to be answered 
differently by the Unionist Party and by the Congress. The Congress reply was an 
emphatic negative. The Unionist view was that in certain circumstances the use of 
such powers by tho executive might be not only compatible with, but positively 
necessary lor, the preservation of the civil liberty of society as a whole. Thus at 
one stage the Unionist Party in the old Punjab ’Legislative Council supported the 
passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which armed the executive with such 
powers. This was immediately after a series of terrorist crimes in the Punjab, 
including an attack on the life of the then Governor. At a subsequent stage, how- 
ever, the Unionist party opposed— though unsucoessfully— the re-enactment of this 
law lor a period on tho plea that the actual circumstances of the province at the 
time indicated no necessity for the retention of such powers in the hands of the 
executive. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy opinion in Ministerial circles in 
th© Congress-governed provinces appears to have veered round to the Unionist point 
of view which regards such powers from the angle of practical necessity rather 
than abstract ideals. ^ No ^ Provincial Government has yet considered it safe to give 
up the powers which it inherited from its predecessors. In the Punjab tho new 
Government, soon after taking office found itself confronted with an outburst of 
subversive ^activity. Emphasis ^ has been laid in previous chapters on the easy 
leadlaess with which the Punjab on the whole adapted itself to the requirements 
of the new constitution. The process was not, however, wholly free from ugly 
Incidents. ^Forces of communal fanaticism and of violence were openly or secretly 
set in motion by some of those who, for one reason or another, wanted to embarrass 
the new Government. The result was a series of eight communal riots— most of 
them traceable to political no less than to communal motives— in various parts of 
the province during the first four months of the Unionist GovernmentA regime. 
These riots resulted in seven deaths. 

In the oircutostances tho Oovernment was naturally unable to divest itself of 
the special powers which the law gave it for the purpose of controlling the forces 
of disorder. They were,, however, used most sparingly. During the first |8 months 
of Provinofai Autonomy action was taken against 18 persons under the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In several of these cases the Government merely 
ordered certain outsiders, who were considered to be creating or planning trouble 
in tho Punjab, to leave the Province, In a few other oases the movements of the 
persons concerned were temporarily restricted to particular areas. 

It the same time existing restriotions were cancelled lu all those cases In* 
which this could be done without danger to the place or the pxovinoe« On April 1, 
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1937, when tiiG oew Government took ^office, 30 persons were subject to various 
restrictions imposed on them by executive orders. Eight of these were in jail 
under Regulation 3 of ^ 1818. The romaiiiiu.g 28 were subject to less striogent 
lestrictions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, The new Government carrieci 
out a careful examination of all tliese cases and has from time to time subse«|iieEtly 
reviewed the situation with the result that restrictions were removed or relaxed as 
opportunity offered. Five of the eight prisoners ^ under Regulation 8 of 1818 were 
released one after another. No fresh cases of i^mprisonment under this law occurrod 
during the present GovernmenPs regime. Similarly, practically ah of those who 
had been restricted under the Criminal Law Amemimont Act were freed, though it 
was found necessary, as already mentionod. to take action against a few others 
imrler this law. 

The policy of removing or relaxing restrictions was further extended to various 
groups of prisoiinrs who wore serving sentence imposed on them by courts of law. 
The cases of these prisoners w'cro iiidividuaily and carefully "examined* flic 
Government did not concedo the demand that all so-called political prisoners, 
including those convicted of violent crimcH, desi^rvcd to he reUxised forthwith because 
their crimes had proceeded from ‘‘'patriotic” motives. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it refuse to show clemency to a prisoner ^ when it could bo deservedly shown 
without endangering the peace and tranquillity of the Province. Each case was 
decided on its merits. About throe months ^ after assuming office the Government 
made a beginning with the Martial Law prisorn’rs who wore serving life santeoces 
in connection with the political disturhancos of 19H). All 12 of them wore released. 
Later 22 other prisoners who had been convicted in connection willi the Babat: 
Akali disturbances or other terrorist crimes were rcleasod before thf3 expiry of their 
terms of imprisonment. The claims of ‘‘nmi-politioar’ prisonors who could find no 
champion in the Press or on the platform were not overlooked. A liberal plan was 
adopted of releasing old, intirra or ailing prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences and bv October 1, 1938, about 300 of them had been released. The Oguro 
rose to 442 by December 15. 

These measures, of course, affected only a limited nnmlmr of individuals. The 
general public was more iiitor(‘Sti‘d in another matter to wliich the Ministry soon 
devoted their attention, tlm corruption and petty tyrannies of subordinato oilkdals, 
A sustained effort has been made to safeguard the rigjits of the |h»o)j!o against this 
danger. The Fromier, Sir Hikandar Hyat Khan, and otlmr Ministers havfj taken keen 
personal interest in this work. In tlie course of their frequent tours in the country* 
side they have tried to impress on membeis of the public and on local ofheiais all 
that is implied la calling tState employees “servants” of the public. In addresshig 
the Amritsar Folioo on August iO last, the Premiof said 

“i also wanted to impress upon you the fact that the constitution in tiie provinces 
has undergone a radical change. The (dd Mystem has been nqilacoii by u Govern^ 
merit of the people, lu your dealings with the imldic you have to keep this coiih- 
tantly in mind. In the changed circumstaiices all ofilwirs of the (lovcriimiml luivo 
to regard themselves as tlio servants of tlm public If hadmaslics denouiKm ymq 
itjs a certificate^ of good work for you;^ hat if good and ficucidui citacim llml fault 
with your behaviour, one will be justified in suspecting that there is something 
wrong with your work.” 

Apart from propaganda on these linos tho Government issued at an early stage 
a circular to the effwit^that any complaint of corruption made by live disinterested 
persons against an official would bo curofuliy jnvt^stigatid niHi, if fotind to bo corroot, 
would lead to proper punlshmont for the offender. During tho first year of Fro- 
vincial Autonomy punishraent, mostly in the form of dismissal from sorvico— in 
some cases ^ accompanied by prosecution in tho law oourls— was awarded to $5 
Government servants.^ In March, 193S, ^ the Government also accepiat! the priiiclpla 
of the (iemand embodied in the following resolution which was movod by a now- 
official member of the Punjab LogiBlative Ansembly, but was withdrawn after dis- 
oussioa^w view of the sympathefclo assurance given by tho Governmeat 

This Assembly recominends to tlie Govornmeot tliat all CIcvaramcat einiiloyees 
who hay© completed 25 years of service and wIiohc retention in pablic service 
IS undpirable ^on the ground of ineflicienoy or doubtful honesty should be ratirod 
compulsorily without any avoidable delay/^ 

Later, a confereac© of depan mental heads was held at whloh proposals for 
removing corruption from public services were diacussed# 

29 ' ' “ 
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Addressing a big meeting of peasants in Lyallpiir on September 4, 1938, the 
Piemier, Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, announced that the following new proposals were 
being considered by his Government with a view to stamping out corroption from 
the public services 

(C The setting up of a separate anti-corruption section in the Secretariat under 
a special officer to investigate cases of corruption. This section is to serve 
as a central agency to which District officers and Departmental Heads 
may be able to refer cases of suspicion for investigation. 

(ii) The formulation of a rule similar to Article 465- A of the Civil Service 
Regulations which may be applicable to all grades of Government servants 
and enable Government to retire officers whose honesty is doubtful. 

(Hi) The question of reducing or withholding the pension of a Government 
servant whose reputation has been unsatisfactory. 

(tij) The constitution periodically ot ad hoc peripatetic boards which may tour 
the various districts of the province and make enquiries regarding the 
reputation of Qoveinment servants in order lo report those whose reputation 
is unsatisfactory. 

A specially interesting part of this campaign of safeguarding, in actual practice^ 
the civil liberties of the people in the Punjab consisted of orders issued by the 
Government, declaring begar (ojcacting compulsory labour) an unlawful act oii the 
part of officials and warning them against this practice. The protection given to 
the poorest residents of villages by this order was specially needed by members of 
the scheduled castes. 

But the new Government has devoted attention not only to questions of civil 
liberty, but also to the important problem of national liberty. National defence is 
a subject not yet transferred to popular control, but the progress which the country 
has made on the road towards political freedom lias encouraged public men in 
formulating their policies to make provisions for tho time when India will be 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of defending herself. The Punjab has 
good reason to expect to provide the bulk of the man-power of the Indian Army 
of the present. A narrow provincialism and, perhaps still more, a narrow comma- 
nalism is apt to view this position with jealousy and suspicion and would fain deny 
Punjab its rightful share in the defeuce of the country. The Unionist Ministry 
which has the distinction in India of being led by a soldier in the person of the 
Hon’ble Major Sir Sikandar Kyat Khan has shown itself alive to this danger* The 
subject has also been constantly pressed on his attention by the martial classes of 
the province. As mentioned above, the Premier and other Ministers have toured 
the countryside extensively during the past 18 months. The iTemier, in particular, 
has received numerous addresses of welcome during^ these tours and one of the 
most frequent demands contained in these addiesses has been for increased oppor- 
tunities of military careers for the youth of the province. Tho demand emanates 
from the agriculturist classes of all religious communities and in every Division of 
the province. 

Shortly after assuming office the Ministry founded 45 scholarships, costing Rs. 
33,000 a year, to help the sons of martial families in the Province to receive higher 
military education in the Indian Military Academy and tho Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College of Debra Dun. Addressing tlie members of the Lyalipur 
District Soldiers Board on September 3, 1938, the Premier announced that, if circums- 
tances permitted, he would like to increase expenditure on this scheme and that 
he had also been corresponding with the Government of India with a view to 
securing similar concessions from that Oovernmont for tho sons of martial families 
in the Punjab. 

further, the Government took steps to check the campaign of propaganda wMoh 
certain people were found to foe carrying on in the villages of the Punjab agalnat 
recruitment in the Army. The movement resulted in the Indian Army Recruitment 
Bill which was passed by the Oentcal Legislature in September last, and had the 
support of the Punjab Government. 

Historically associated with the ideal of Liberty is that of Fraternity. In 
this country the ideal of fraternity Jn the sense of iafcet-comnmnal good- 
will and hpmonj, has a special cMm on the attention of statesmen, which 
has been fully and frequently recognised by the Punjab Government, In the 
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public statemoiit wliicii tlio Fromier mado oe behalf of his Cabinet on April 1^ 1937, 
a strong appeal was made to the Press and the Public at large to help the Govern- 
ment in dispelliog communal ill-wili. It has alioady been noticed that the response 
to this appeal was not as universal as it might have been, factious quarrels in 
certain political camps, rivalries between certain communal orgauisations and the 
ambitions of unscrupulous biddeis for j>opular ioadership were among the factors 
which militated directly or indirectly against the success of the appeal aud prodiiued 
a disastrous eifoct on the communal situation. Uudauiited by these obstacles the 
Ministry continued to strive in the ^cause of iutor-commimal goodwill and harmony. 
A sustained oflort was ma<lo to inspire _ <;onfidf5Dc0 among religious mlnoritui.s and 
produce among them a sense of goodwill towards the majority community, Tlio 
composition of the Ministry^ was itself a^gt‘stiire of goodwill, ft was followed up 
by an important statement which the Premier madt3 when the Cungioss sought an 
assurance fiom the Governors that they won!d_ not make, use of the special powers 
conferred on them by the (lovernmoiit of India Act of 1935 Sir Sikatidar hfyat- 
Khan deolaied ttiat the demand for such an assunmce was parlicula ly unfair td 
minority commomtiey in various provinces and tliat the Ministries should ratfier 
themselves conduct their administatiori so as to allow no occasion to arise for a 
(jovornor to intervene in the interests of an aggrieved minority. 

Two other important instances of similar gestures on the part of the Promior 
to the miuoniies may be mentioned. One was ^ the part which Im played ia semiring 
a happy end of the controversy which arose in the Punjab over the Govorumtsut of 
India’s* scheme of constructing a big yibaitoir imxr Lahoro. The otlicr was hii firm 
opposition to a legislative proposal initiated by a Muslim mmntuu' of the fhiujah 
Legislative Assembly for the purpose of restoring the disputed sire of the dBmulislioii 
mosque of Shahidgiinj to Muslims. In the course of an impoiiant statoraeat wiiicli 
he made on the subject in the Legtslative Assombly on March 10, 1(138, the Premior 
said ‘^Tho Mussalmans of the Punjab owe a special rospmisibiiity not only to llio 
minorities in tho Punjab, but also to their own co-ridigionists who coiiHlitttto 
minorities ill other prov’iuco.s. No far-slghtoi orjudriotic MusHalman can in thc»80 
ciroumstanoes permit his community in the Punjab to taka any uumisonablo step 
against the minorities which, if similarly applied by nun-musiim‘ majorities in oihDr 
provinces against the minorities ihore, would jeopardise Him fundamuutal rigfitB and 
position of tho Muslims them,’' Ooucltidtng this Htatomoiit he said : issneH 

before us arc grave and cal! for the most umsimis and careful onnHidcration from 
ail concerned. A. just and satisfactory solution of the problem, liorioiirable to all 
concerned, is not impossible and ! would oarnestly appeal to all patriotic porBoUH, 
inoluding the reprc3S0iitatives of the Press, to help us to bring It about by oreiitiiig 
the proper atmosphere in the province V 

A more direct approach to tho problem of inter-cornrauna! unify was nflomptiHl 
by the Premier in July, iCU?, when ho convened a tjoiifyroocu*” of the 

leaders of different religious commuuitios, Tlio sub^committccs of tho conforoaca 
examined various questions which have occasioned intorcoriimimal Rtrifo ia the past 
and made valuable recommondatloas for thoir .solution. Owing however to ail verso 
developments in tho politico-oommunal situation tho decimou of those illfleult 
problems has had to await a more favourable atmoapkoro. 

Another step which tho Govenimant took to discourage intor«oom»tiaal 
controversies was the adoption of a general policy of refusing to answer on the 
floor of tho Legislative Assembly questions raising commimal Issues, 

It must bo admitted that these eforts in the cause of cammnnal harmony Mm 
crowned witli any large measure of suocass. It was iittforliiaatoly 
believed in oortain quarters that a sharp cleavage between (Iliferoiit communities on 
I'eligious issues could most effecdvely embarass' the present Oovornment. fhe only 
coBsoImg feature of the review is that, following the series of commuiial, riots 
during the first throe or four monthB of the IJniom&t regime, the siluatioa Ims 
remainea more peaceful, even though it has mi beeu entirely free from, aglf 
communal im3ide!its. 

^ Under the heading of ^‘•Special Help for the Weak” may be groupetl a series of 
important measures adopted by the new Government in I he xacercsta of (!) agiicuL 
turist debtors and {%} members of the schoduled castee. 

intended to help agricultarist ileblors may be amtioaed 
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(1) C onsfitution of Debt Comiliation Boards '—The Punjab Relief of Indebted- 
Dess Act passed by the old Paojab Legislative Council contained provisions for the 
a(3aling down of debts through the agency of Debt Conciliation Boards. Five such 
Boards had already been constituted as an experimental measure before the present 
Ministry assumed office. During the first year of Provincial Autonomy their numher 
was doubled and during the current year steps have been taken to laise the 
number to 29. Every district, with the exception of Simla, now has a Debt 
Conciliation Board, and the Jhang district has two. 

(2) Notification under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code . — The powers 
vested in the local Government by section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code were 
exercised for the first time by the present Ministry, and a notification was issued 
exempting the whole of the fodder crop of an ‘agriculturist debtor and a ceitaiii 
proportion of the yield of his grain crops from attachment in execution of 
civil decrees, 

(3) The Punjab Alienation of Land Amendment Act. — This law, sponsored by 
the new Government and passed by the Legislature, prevents a mortgagee or lessee 
of agricultural land from committing any act which might destroy or permanently 
Injury the value of the land for purposes of agriculture, except when the owner 
apees to the commission of such an act and this is attested by a Revemuo Officer. 
It further provides that, when there are more ciders tlian one from a court 
directing the temporary alienation of land of an agriciillurish the total period of 
alienation under these orders shall not exceed a maxiraum period of 20 years. 

(4) The Debtors'' Protaeiion Amendment was found that the bonofits 

conferred by the previously passed Debtors’ Protection kvX on agriculturist debtors 
were lost to thorn when a law court placed an Official Hueidvcr in charge of their 
lands. ^ The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Amendment ]>iil was, therefore, passed to 
make it clear that no money decree should bo executed by the afipointmeiit of a 
Receiver of an agrioultiirisPs land or its produce. The Bill' had not received the 
assent of His Excellency the Governor by October 1,1938. 


(5) The Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill, — As already 
explained the Alienation of Land Act, which has been in force in tbe Punjab since 
1901, prevents a member of an agriculturist tribe from alienating his land perma- 
nently in favour of a porson who is not a raemhor of such a tribe. A common 
form of evasion was for non-agriculturist purchasers to use ' the names of their 
agriculturist friends for the purpose of acquiring the lands of others agriculturists. 
In such transactions the land was nominally transferred by one agriculturist to 
another ; but the buyer whoso name appeared' in the official records was only a dummy 
under whose cover a non-agriculturist enjoyed the actual poHStvssioa of the laud and 
its income. Inquiries were made about the extent to which transactions of this 
kind, known as benami transfers of land, had taken place and it was calculated that 
properties worthy several crores of rupees had pas.sed in this way from agriculturists 
to Bon-agriouiturisfs. The Ministry therefore sponsored a law * which declared all 
benami transfers of agricultural land to be null and void and entitled the original owners 
or their heirs and successors to recover their lands, in some cases, after paying 
compensation to the buyer and in other oases withont paying it This Bill, having 
been passed by the Legislative Assembly, was awaiting tlie assent of His Excellency 
the Governor-General at the close of the period under review. 


(6) The Punjab Restitution^ of Mortgaged Lands This law Is intended 

to help those whose lands, having been mortgaged a long time ago, have yielded 

nmre than adequate profit to the mortgagees. It provides that if a mortgage was 

effected before June 8,^ 1901, and still subsists, the mortgagor or his heir or assignee 
may apply for the extinction of the mortgage and the restoration of the land to Tiim. 

Is to be extinguished without any compensation to* the mortgagee, 

If the value of the benefits already enjoyed by the mortgagee has equalled or 

exceeded twice the amount of mortgage. If the value of the benefits enjoyed by the 
mortgagee be, however, still less than twice the amount of the original sum the 
extincfion of the mortgagee will be conditional on the payment o! certain compensa- 
t® the mortgage by the mortgagor. This law has already received the assent 
of Hm IxoeHenoy the Governor. It is expected to provide facilities for 306,738 mort- 
gagors to redeem 756,131 acres of mortgaged land. 

of Act— This Act is intended to 

Oneok dishonest and fraudulent practices on tho part of money-lenders* It provides 
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that a motiey-leiider will cot be helped hy law courts to lecover his loan unless he 
is registered* and holds a licence to carry on a money- lender’s trade. His licence 
may be suspended for such periods as the Collector may decide if he is found by a 
kw court to have committed certain offences. During the period of the suspension 
of his licence the money-lender will he unable to sno successfully for the recovery 
of his loans except such loans as may be ‘'-certified” by a Commissioner. The Act is 
applicable to all monev-koders including those agHcutiuists who have taken to 
money-lending as a principal or subsidiary business. It has received the assent of 
His Excellency the Governor. 

(8) The Punjab AUenatirm of Land Third Amendnenf, Jc^.—This Act is 
intended to protect agriculturist debtors from agriculturist money-iunders. Jt lap 
down that, when an agriculturist Ins advaucofl a loan to anotluo’ agncuitunst, Iho 
debtor shall not alienate his land in favour of the cioditor until the debt has hinm 
repaid and three years have elapsed after the repaynnnt If, however, the debtor 
and the creditor try to evade this restriction through what may be ralicd a be7iami 
transfer of land to a third party, the Deputy Gommissifjufir has been empowered to 
cancel the transaction and restore the land to the ahenor as m the (^ase of 
tiansfers of land under tim Punjab Alienation of Laud Beiimid Amenameiit LilL 
This law has also received the assent of Fiis Lxceilency the Governor. 

(9) The Punjab AgriGultural Produce Markcling This measure is irifemied 

to protect the growers of agricultural comraoditius, who biing their prod uco for sab,) 
in the markets, from various malpractices on the part of slmpkeepers and brokers. 
It was referred to a Select Committee in July, VXIK but had not passed lioyoiid the 
Select Committee stage by the end of the fmriod under review. 

Among measures intended to promote the uplift of mmhuTii of tho scheduled 
castes raoiiiion has already been made of a circular issued liy the Ministry, warimig 
subordinate officials against the practice of taking hvgar. By means of arimhur 
circular the Miiiisi.ry declared all publicly owned wells tliroughoul. tiio proviBco to 
be open to all members of the public* This ^was Fpuchilly intended to seen re to 
members of the scheduled castes an important right of citixeriship which they had 
boon denied by custom. 

The Ministry further adopted a general policy of nominating at least one 
member of tho scheduled cash's to every local body provided that the iiiimotical 
strength of the community within tho area of the local body conceded justified its 
claim to representation. *To several Municipal Committees and District Boaitls, 
•where new elections have taken place during the past 18 months, ^members of tho 
scheduled castes have already been nominattMi as rmunborK, ^ InstructioriH have also 
been issued to various Depnitments that special efforts shouki be made to 
increase the pjoportion of members of the scliediikul castes in 
public services. Unfortunately those offeits are lutndieapped hy the dearth of 
qualified men among those castes. The sitimtion %vilh however, improve with the 
spread of education among them. In order to help this process special ediicational 
facilities have been olTorod to them. Children belonging to tlieso castes are freely 
admitted to all pufdic schools. Even private sulioolsi which ^ receives grants^iii-aid 
from the Education Department, can nofusc them admisniott only at the risl^of 
forfeiting their grants. Primary education in given free and Secondary educatlma 
at half the usual rates of fees to studentB of tho scheduled castes. Eiirtlior, about 
60 scholarships are reserved for thorn at various stages of education and In diffeiont 
institutions. Two of those are tenable in the Centra! Training College, liaiiore, ami 
six more in Arts Colleges. Local Bodies have ateo boon asked to provide scholar- 
ships for them In the Middle clasBos* In InduBfrial schools too various stipendB, 
winch are reserved for the poor, go to the sehoduled castes* 


Activities of the Madirai Govamiiient 

The Congress Ministry in Madras completed one year and six nioiitbs of olio© 
in December 1938, Th© strength of the Congress Tarty in the Leglslatnr# Is 
now 162 out of a total of 2X5 members in the AssemWy and 28 o«t of a 
total of 55 in the Council 

The first important meaBure that the BIfnfsIry put through the Leifslatnre 
after acceptance of office was the ProMMlIon Aot It was followed h|' lit 
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Agricultmists^ Debt Relief Act, a comprehensive legislation designed to relieve 
the agricultorist of the unbearable load of debt. The remission of land revenue 
aggregating Rs. 75 lakhs and the reductiou of grazing fees in Government 
forests by half, were brought about for the amelioration of the agriculturist 

Civil Liberty 

The Moplah Outrages Act was repealed and the release of Moplah State 
prisoners ordered. All the prisoners connected ‘with the Ram pa Fithuri, the 
Malabar Rebellion, the S. L Ry. strike, the Ooty Bank Raid Case, the Madras 

Bomb Case and the Cooanada Conspiracy Case were released. The realisation 
of uncollected fines imposed in respect of political offences was suspended. 
Securities deposited by newspapers and presses amounting to Es. 11,000 wero 
refunded. The ban imposed on 19 books in Telugu and Tamil and on eight 

films was removed. Retired Government servants were permitted to become 

members of or to hold office^ in political organisations and to contest elections 

to local bodies and the legislature. 182 village officers who were dismissed on 
account of their connection with the Non-co-operation or the Civil Disobedience 

Movements were restored to their old posts. 

Prohibition 

Prohibition was introduced In Salem district on 1st October, 1937, and 

extended to Chittoor and Cuddapali Districts on Ist October, 1938. The annual 

loss of revenue to the Oovornrneut duo to the enforcement of prohibition 
in the three districts is Rs. 42 lakhs. The reports received from the officers 

in charge of Prohibition work bear ample evidence of the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the people in the carrying out of the object of the Prohibition 

Act and of the improvement in their material and moral condition owing to 
its introduction. 

The cheaper enclosure at the Guindy Race Course has been closed. The 
Gaming Act is being revised with a view to prevent ignorant people from 
being led to attend shows and night clubs where gambling is pievalent in 

the guise of ‘‘games of skill”. The Immoral Traffic Act has been amended 

with a view to penalise persons including relations who make a living out of the 
earnings of prostitutes. 

Relief of Rural Indebtedness 

The Agriculturists Debt Relief Act came into force on the 22od March, 
1938. The object of the Act is to give relief to indebted agiiculturists by scaling 
down their existing debts, reducing the rate of interest on their future debts 
to 6 and one-fourth p.c. per annum and writing oil the arrears of rent due to 
zamindars, jaamis and other landholders by tbe tenants. Debt conciliation boards 
are being set up in all the districts to assist in the scaling down of debts 
according to the provisions of the Act and a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs has been sot 
apart to be given as loans to agriculturists to pay off their scaled down debts. 

Land revenue remissions have been sanctioned to the extent of throe quarters 
of a ororc of rupees every year. 

Famine Relief 

Dae to the failure of the monsoon iu 1937 in many parts of the Bellary, 
Anantapur and Kurnool districts, famine relief works wero started in these districts 
and about one lakh of workers were employed in the relief camps run by Government 

iRRiaATXON AND ElEOTRIOM Y 

Any irrigation project was not classed by tbe previous Governments as pro- 
ductive unless the return therefrom reached 6 p.o. on the capita! outlay. The 
present Government have reduced this percentage to 4 and some of the 
projects which were classified ^ as unproductive formerly are now being re- 
examined with a view to sanction such of them as would prove remunerative 
under the new test Steps have been taken to accelerate the building of the 
Tunghabadra project. Negotiations as to the sharing of the waters of the river 
were recently conducted with representatives of the Government of H. I. H. the 
Nizam and the agreement arrived at is awaiting the sanction of the respec- 
tive Governmezits. 
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The supply of power from the ^ Fykara anil the Mettur liyciro-eieetric systems 
has been extended to eight districts in the south. Thermal stations at Bezwada 
and Vizagapatarii are under constructioa with a view to supply electric energy 
to the districts in the north. 


Other Measures 

A Joint Committee was constituted by both^ houses of the Logislatiiio to 
enquire into and report on the coiiditions prevailing iazemnidari and other proprietory 
areas and to suggest legislation to hotter the lot of the peasants. The report of the 
Committee has been published and is under consideration of the Govoriimtiiit. 

To improve the quality of livestock, two cattle breeding farms have been opoiiod. 
The Veterinary Department lias_ been given additional stall and there has boon a 
marked decline in cattle mortality. 

The rates of grazing fees in Oovernraent forests have been rediiciMi by one half 
throughout the Presidency and the loss of revenue on this account is estimatod at 
Rs. 3.07 lakhs per annum. The question of supplying gremi leaf Tiiaiiuie at cheap 
rates is under consideration. The commercial possibilities of minor forest products are 
being examined. 

Cottage Ixdustiues 

The passing of the Madras State Aid to Industries (Araeudnient) Act, fho Madras 
Sale of Cloth Act, and the extension of the Khaddar (Name) Froteciioii Act to this 
Province, and the substantial assistance given lo the development of the Khadi indus- 
tries, have helped cottage industries, fn October last, sanction was accorded to the 
payment of grants amounting to Rs. 1,00,420 to rlie All-ladia Hpirniors’ Association 
for the developraoat of Iiand-spiniiing and Kliadi. A separate sum of Rs. i,32,CX)0 will 
be utilised to help the handioom mdustry. Tea apprentices liave been sent by 
Government to Wardha for receiving training in the manufacture of liaud-mitoe 
paper and another batch of ten to undergo training iti oil pressing at Wardha. 

Ciders have been issued requiring Hoads of Departments to give pretonmee to 
Indian-made goods in the purchase of articles required for the tise of Oovernmont 
departments. Local bodies have been permitted to contribufo funds towards the 
establishment of an emporium and a museum for the development of various cottage 
and other industries in the districts. 


Labour 

Since the acceptance of oflico by the Ooogres.s, there arose as many as 77 labour 
disfmtrs in the F^rovince. Tiie policy of Uovrrnment ui regmd to labour disputes is 
to encourage “interna! settlements.” It has been made clear that strikes shoulii not bo 
resorted to, unless all other available methods of making ropresuntatiouH had boon 
exhausted. Government actively interfered and brouglit about seftlement of afi the 
strikes. As a result, workers have benefited to a oonsiderabio extent by way of 
increased wages and improvement in their cmiditimis of service. 

HAUttAN UlUArT 

A sum of Rs. 11.24 lakhs was set apart la the Budget for providing oducatiouil 
facilities, maintenanoe of hostels and boarding houses for scholars, drinking water 
supply and other amenitJes to the members of the scheduled classes. ProviHiart for 
advancing loans to Harijans has been considnrabiy inoreasod. The poor pupils of the 
soiled ulod classes have been exemnted from the pay meat of fees in all arts coiteges. 
57 scheduled class camiidates Boleoted by the Public Hervice Commission were 
appointed to the gazetted and Biibordioate Borvices of the Oovorament smeo the 
Congress took up office. District Advisory Boards and a Provincial Advisory Board 
have boon constitutod lo 'advise the Collectors and the Commissioner of labour 
respectively on al! matters roiatlug to the uplift of Harijans. In August last, tie 
Civil Disabilities Removal Hill moved by Mr. M. C* Eajah was passed Into law with 
the support of the Government. The Malabar Temple Entry Act has also bean passed 
by both houses of legislature. 

InUOATONAt* RfFORM 

Steps are being taken to open a training ftclioal to prepare touchers for lie 
purpose of putting into operation the wardha ,soh€wni of edneatlon* for ttW 
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purpose, three selected officers of the Education Department have been deputed to 
undergo training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at Waidha. Inslriictioiis 
have been issued by which, in the uni-lingual areas, the regional language will be 
the medium of instruction in all high schools upio and inciuding the sixth form 
by July, 1940. Hiodiiathani is taught to all pupils in the I, 11 and III B’orms ot 
125 secondary schools in the province. More schools may be brought Into this 
scheme to the course of the present year. 

Public Health 

To provide greater scope to medical practitioners for participating in public 
service, the system of appointing honorary medical officers in Government medical 
institutions has been expanded. The standard of training for nurses and com- 
pounders has been enhanced. The Public Health Bill which is being discussed by 
the Legislature is the first of its kind to be brought forward by a provincial 
Government The Bill contains provisions for securing a sufficient supply of pure 
6 drinking water, for the maintenance of proper drainage and the preventioo of 
nuisances and infectious diseases. 

The opening of 42 now subsidised rural dispensaries and the appointment 
of 160 additional mid-wives in existing rural dispensaries were sanctioned during 
the year. The conditions of employment of medical practitioners in charge 
of subsidised rural dispensaries have been improved* 

ViLLAOE Uplift 

All bifurcated district boards have been amalgamated. Out of 24 district boards, 
the presidents of 22 district boards are Congressmen. Nomioatioos to local bodies 
have been abolished and the electoral roll of the Legislative Assembly has been 
adopted for elections to local bodies also, thereby considerably widening the franchise 
of the local bodies. 

A separate fund has been constituted to facilitate the execution of a comprehen- 
sive scheme spread over a period of ten years to ensure the supply of pure drinking- 
water to every village. The fund has been started with an initial contribution of Rs. 
15 lakhs by Government. 

A seven years programme of road development has been drawn up by Govern- 
ment, costing Rs. 118.61 lakhs. To avoid waste and to ensure uniformity of policy, 
District Boards have been asked to submit a five-year plan regarding improvements 
to their village roads. 

Government have arranged for the supply of 250 radio receiver sets to selected 
villages in ail districts. 

Prison Reforbi 

^ A comprehensive scheme of jail delivery was put through last year. The cases of 
prisoners who had undergone more than half the period of their sentences or five 
years of imprisooment were examined and 2,100 of them have been released, The 
remission system which was not previously applicable to prisoners^ with sentences 
less than six months, has been extended to prisoners, sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for three months and above and also to such prisoners sentenced to simple 
Imprisonment for similar terms, as elect to work. Oil pressing by human labour 
has been abolished as a jail task. Butter milk is supplied to all prisoners since August, 
1937. Fuller’s earth has been ordered to be supplied to prisoners to enable them to 
wash their clothes. Radio sets have been installed in some of the jails. Provision has 
been made for the supply of drinking water to prisoners for use at night Orders 
have been passed that “A” and “0” class prisoners who are not literate in English sWiI 
be supplied at their cost with certain newspapers in Indian languages. The employ- 
ment of women warders to guard and escort women prisoners admitted to jails and 
sub-jaua has been eanctioned. Facilities are now given to Muslim prisoners to say 
prayers four times a day. In each district, two members of the Legislature have 
been appointed m non-official vAitors to jails. 

Tjgorous economy, is being effected in all the departments of Government. The 
salaries of new entrants and promoters of the provincial and subordinate services 
were subjected to a graded out ranging from o to 39 per cent. The abolition of 
tho summer move of^Gove^mment to the hills has resulted in a saving of Rs. 50,000 
per annum. Redaction in the travelling allowances ■ of Ministers, restriction of 
unnecessary transfer of officers and the abolition of many superfluous posts are 
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some of the other moasares of eeoiiomy ado|>ted by this GovorQiment. The provisions 
in the Budget for^ 1938-39 exceed those ia the year 1936-37 by Rs. 5 and a half 
lakhs under educaiioa, by Es. 5 laklis uadiir modloai ridiof, by Es. 20 lalchs under 
Public Health and Rural Water Supply, by Rs. 4 lakhs under Agriculture, Vetorlnary 
and Co-operative Credit and by Bs, 4 and a half lakhs under Industries. 

It has been the earnest endeavour of the Ministry to dovelop in tlio pernianont 
services a missionary spirit to work for the people. Close touch has Ijuon establislioci 
between the members of the Legislature and tim gazetted ollicers ia tiie various 
districts by the holding of district conforoncos at wliick focal officials and legislators 
meet and discuss problems and formulate programmes of rural welfare and local 
administration. 


ActiFities of the Bomhay Government 

The Congress Ministry in Bonabav completed its 18 months of office on 19th 
January, 1939. They accepted office on July 19, 1937, wlmii their Party strength in 
the Lower House was 86 out of a total of 175 and in the Upper Houso, 13 out of 
30. To-day their Party strength in the Lower Ifoiiso is 89 while ia tho llpper 
House it is 14. 

On taking office, tho Ministry took oxocutivo action with a view to ameliorate tho 

lot of the agriculturists. They ordered the abolitioa of grazing foes at a cost to 

Govoramorit of C and a half lakhs of rupees anmiaily. Tho romissioa of land 
revenue given that year amounted to IG lakhs, while ri provisioa of 10 lakhs was 
made for village water supply during tho year. Us. 1,00, CM) hail boon allotted fot 
oncouragiug cottage industries while Rs. 40,0(X) were specially provided for the 
advancomont of education among the Barijaus, This was apart from a provision of 
Rs. 10,000 for physical culture and its, 10,000 for adult edncatlon. 

A provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for tho iruf*rovcRiont of village water supply has 

been distributed among tho Revenue divisions according to reeds. ' 

Special instruclioES have boon issued to secure the free t^njoymfl^lt of public wells 
and tanks by tho llaiijans on the same terins as persons boloiiging to other 
communities. 

Tlio concession regarding tho private matuifactnre am! coileoticm of salt granted 
under the Delhi Pact has boon restored by tho Oevernmont of India at the iastanee 
of the Bombay Ooverameut to tfio.so areas wliere, m accoiwt of abustf* it had been 
cancelled. 


OtviL LniiiiRTV' 

One of the first tasks of the Congress Gove rnment was to roviso of rosoirid 
numerous orders Issued by tho former Oovernmonfs tmder the emorguncy and otiior 
laws in the course of tlioir struggle with the Congress. Orders regarding doposit ol 
securities by newspapers and printing presses wore carjoellod, resuliiag in tlio 
refund of soouritios amounting to Ito 23,000, ami Ilia withdrawal of iiolicos ilemaiid- 
ing sopunhes of about R% 04,000. Goyornmont lifted the ban on S32 assoolatioas, 
moluchng thop reported to have communistic teiiderwios, declared unlawful dueler 
the urimmal Law^ Amendment Act The ban on oortain typos of Ilteraturo and 

removod, Rostrictions Imposed on 20 lllms connectod 
with Mahatma GandhPs activities wore oancollod, as also tho baa on tho film “Pandit 
Jawaharials Message . Restdctlona placed on certain newspapers with regard to 
rooeivmg Cfovornment advertisomeuts woto roiuovod. Novor did tlio press anil 
platform enjoy so much freedom m siuco the Oongross tool office. 

1*^ ^ 1 ?® solitary instance has it boon found iieoass ary to domand security 

under the ludmu Press Emergenoy PowerB Act from a Bomb ay papofi and this Was 
for scumllous writings on communal altairs. £u this cormootioa It may be atated 
mat withm a few days after taking office, the Ministry Issued a sevora warning to 
communahsts who^ were plainly told that Goveramoat would take every step to 
prevent the dissommatiou of communal hatred ami of ideas involftog Tioloaoi* The 
effect of this warning was most nafeleeable, and the tone of certain sections of the 
press deiimtely unproved, 

30 
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Bans Removed : Laws Repealed 

Movable and immovable properties (still in tlie possession, and the sale proceeds 
i! sold) forfeited by the Government under Ordinaiiees and Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act were ordered to be returned to their original owners or their heirs. A 
lew days after the Ministry’s taking office tliere was not a single political prisoner, 
convicted before the present Ministry came into power, loft in the Provincial jails 
nor was a single order issued under the Emergency Laws left unrescinded. The 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act. 1932, was repealed. 

Orders wore issued for tho rostoration of arras licenses which were cancolled or 
not renewed for participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and for the 
return of forfeited arms. Orders wore also issued that participation in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement or other Congress activities should not be regarded as 
disqualification for service as kulkarni, patil or inferior village servants and those 
village servants who lost their posts owing to such participation should be 
re-appointed at the first opportunity. 

Forfeited Lands Bill 

Both tho oharabers of Legislature passed a Bill authorising the Govornmont to 
repurohas(3 the lands confiscated during tho Civil Disobedience Movement and return 
the same to the original owners or their hoiis without occupancy charges. 

The policy of releasing communal riot prisoners who had undergone a considera- 
ble term of imprisonment was tried wdli success. 

Special instructions wore issued to Govornmont officers impressing upon them the 
need for closer contact between themselves and the public. Tho necessity for 
Government officers to treat members of the public approaching them on business 
with courtesy and piomptitude was strongly oraphasisod by ' tho Ministry in a 
circular letter. 


Remissions And Reyisions 

Government issued orders a few months after taking office that authorised arrears 
of revenue outstanding uii July 31, 1936, should bo remit ttid. Aiiihorl.sed arrears 
consist of land rovonuo which is not collected in tho vear ami which falls duo 
owing to poor crops. 

Oovernraent have framed a programme of revision of laud revenue system and 
other measures affecting tho rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
mstalmont a Bill to govern tho settlomeut of land revenue and provide security for 
tenants and another Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. The Tenancy Bill 
has been introduced. Ooverumont have passed an emergency measure to protect the 
interests of the small holders in the Province. This measure gives a sort of a 
moratorium to the small agriculturist for a pfudod of one year up to April I, 1939. 

Executive orders were i.ssued with a view to restrict as much as possible the 
eviction of land-holders for failure to pay Goveniratmt dut^s and sums njcoverable 
as land revenue arrears. 


Education 

In the matter of education, the policy of tho Mini.stry had boon to evolve a truly 
national system of (3duoation and with this end in view,* schoraos are being devised 
for reform in every branch of the oducaiional sy.stom of this Province. The Primary 
Education Act, 1923 has been overhauled through a Bill with a view to romody 
some of the glaring defects in tho machinery of primary education. Tho 
now Act makes better provision for tho mauagomont and control of primary schools. 
Government decided to givo special oncouragoment to fiorsons and associations to 
start voluntary schools in as many villages as possible. Local Boards are also being 
encouraged to start schools in villages with a population of 1,003 and over where 
there are^no schools at present With a view to make physical education compulsory 
for all children, a Board of Physical Education ha-j beau constJtiitod to advise 
Oovernment on all matters pertaiwng to the question. 

A Training Institute for Physical Education which will train 100 graduate 
teachers annually has beeu rocently started at Randivli. 

Vocational Tratnino 

Governmant propose shortly to appoint a Board of Tocationa! Training to advise 
Govornmont as to the best inothod of implomButing the various recommendations 
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made by the Vocational Training committeo.^ A Bpecial Officer lias been appointed to 
exercise ttio woik in connootion^with the initiatioa and t!o¥clopmont as an export- 
mental measure of the Wardlia Soliomo. 

Government have appointed a Board of Adult Education in imrsuanco of the 
recommendations of tlio Adult Education Commiltee to adviso and push on a thioe- 
year programme of tbo gradual removal of adult illiteracy in this Province. 

Special attoniion is being paid to the spread of education amongst Muliammadaiis 
and Backward Classes including the Ilanjans. 

Grants fo? the education of tlio Backwaid Classes as a whole including Harijans, 
amounted to Rs. GG,000 during the pre-Oongress pesiod. During this year it will 
amount to Es. 1,1G,000. Over 60 per cent, of thqstj grants wit! actually go for the 
benefit of iJaiijan education. An addiUonal provision of IJs. 50/)U) has huoii made 
during the cuirnni year for the education of Interrnediale Classes afid Muhammadans, 
Rs. 16,500 of which’ will go for the education of Muhammadan giils alone. 

lo pursuance of their policy of ladioving uuemploymoni among the educated class*', s 
Goveriimont have started an apprentice scheme under which boys wlio have studied 
up to tho matnhuilatiou are being admitted to as apprentices in texiile mills and 
other industrial conoorns in Bombay and Ahmedabafl, arrangements for their 
tlioorotical training being made at Victoria Jubilee Tochnica! Institute, Bombay, and 
the R. C. Technical losiiiuto, Ahmodabad. 

Attempts are being made to iutrodiico the study of llifulustani in inimaty and 
secondary schools and (fovornment propose to assist assoeJat ions and bodier, engaged 
in promoting tho spread of tho study of Iliudustani iu the Proviiifae 

PKOIUBlTIOiN Bci£K5tK 

In piirsiiancQ of their fU’ohibition fiolicy Government iijfroduced piohibitiou policy 
in throe rural areas in tho Province. Ahmodabad city and c.antoiim<jni and fiV villages 
around Ahmodabad and its suburbs have boon declared to be dry areas wliero ^ urn 
retail sale to the public of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor iiioludiog fipfrils, 
wines and beer have be(3n slopped. 

Government liavo ordorod a!! ox<nso shofts in tho town and Island of Bombay 
to bo closed on the monthly pay day. Apart fiom this Govornrnonf have cdosed flown 
sinco A|>ril 1938, 205 country spirit simps, 5G7 toddy shops and booths, GD hemp 
drug shops, 72 opium sfmfKs ami II liquor shops at a sacrifioo <jf revenue of nearly 
5 lakhs. Ks, 40,000 have bcmi sanctioned for prolnhition propaganda dining Hit? yoarJ 

MEOIOAn REfAKK 

Considerable importance is ht'ing attached to the questio?i of medical refiof to flm 
population in the rural areas, flovernmient: have samdioned two Important Bclieines in 
this cooiiection. The first one is subsidised practili<uu‘rs in the vlllagos, 

Recently Government sanctioned 161 (amtres in dllTcrmit parts of the IVovinco. ilui 
subsidy will bo given to Allopathic, Ayurvedic and llnani medlcai piaulitionors who 
will undertake to work in tho rural area. 

The socoiid scheme provides for tho appointment of four adcliiional fiualified nurses 
or midwives in each of the 19 districts of this Piovioce, excepting tim Bomliay 
Suburban District, Tho nurses and midwivus employed under the schamo may oillior 
bo attaohoci to the District Local Board disfX'ttwioK, or allowed to settle and worl: In 
a group of villages like the subsidised medical praciitlmitus* 

La noun 

In pursuance of their labour policy, Oovornmoiit appoiuttid, Iho Bombay Toifile 
Labour Inquiry Committeso. As a result of its Intel im rocommoiHlations, the textile 
workers in tho Province are repmtfui to have benefited to ilie extent of nearly a ororo 
of rupees annually. The detailed inquiry by tlio Commiitou Is now proceeding am! its 
report is expected to bo ready by tho middle of 1039. 

The hours and conditions of wk in lum-industrial concerns will fom Hi© subject 
of a Bill to be shortly introduced In tho Legialatiuo. 

An important measure for tho peacoftti and amkable sottlemont of Industrial 
disputes lite been passed by bolh the Chambers of tho Bombay Legislature. Its 
proylsions make it compulsory for the omployor as wol{ as tho employees to lesort 
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to metliods of conciliation and arbitration before they lesort to eitlier a strike or a 
lock-out 

Government have provided one lakh of lupees for labour welfare work during tlio 
year in industrial centres such as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sliolapur* 

Police 

The Poiice have been sp^jcially instructed to perfoim tlicii* duties in a spirit of 
service to the public and to keep tbe ring clear fur legitimate fieodom of speech and 
action. They have boen told not to cause annoyance to any one when collecting iu» 
formation regarding political activities. 

The re-organisation of certain sections of the Police Force is iindor tlio cousideia- 
tion of Government. Government are oxammiug the quoation whether the conditions 
of service affecting Europeans and Indians in the suboidinatc ranks of the Bombay 
City Police be modified so as to eliminate the diffcienco between sergeants and ssib- 
Inspectors. 

Government have introduced sevoial reforms with a view to impiovo the lot of 
prisoners in Provincial jails and aie consideiing an extensive rc-organisatioii of the 
jail system. 

The policy regarding tlio criminal tiibe.s in the Pioviuco will bo revised and 
Governmeiit are awaiting the leport of the committee wliicli went into the (|iiestioi 2 . 

Local Self-Goveunment 

Governmont through legislative mcasuies have intioduccd ladical changes in tlio 
constitution of local bodies, and have sought to liinualise their administration. By 
various legislative measures they have abolislicd nominal ions to local bodies ami have 
introduced joint electorates with reservation of seats tor cm tain miijoriiics, besides 
widoning tlio francliiso. These bills provide for an optional dausu which gives the 
liberty to the Muhammadans in a coustituuncy to decide in favour of a joint electorate. 
The introduction of the Fanchayat system in the villages is contemplated and a bill^ 
having passed through the first reading, is being considend by a seiect committee. 

By another measure Government have decided to iiirioraicc adult franchise for 
eleotlons to the Bombay Municipal Corporation fiom 11)42 onwaids. This mmmiG 
abolishes nominations, and extend the terms of the Corpoiuiion from 3 to 4 years, 

Oiimn Measures 

The Bombay Medical Practitioners Bill is intended to provide for the rcgistiatioa 
of such indigenous medical practitioners as have hud a full scientdie training in the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine and to protoefe the public from tho 
activities of uneducated and half-educated quacks of all systems of medicine. 

Government havo already introduced a bill to regulate and control the money- 
lending business in tho Provioco of Bombay, Tho moasuro is at present being 
considered by a select oommittoo. 

A measure seeking to remove tho disabilities of ilarijans as regards templo entry 
has been passed. This is an onabliog Act which removes all dilficultios in tho day of 
those trustees of public temples who are couvinccal of tlio justico of tho claim of 
Harijans to make use of Ilfiidii public temples and who desire to open the temples 
under their control to Harijans, 

Government have notified that hotel keepers will not bo issued liconsos in future, 
if they refuse admission to Oarljans and that the current liooases aro liable to be 
cancelled, if It is brought to tho notice of Oovoxnmmt that they refuse admittance 
to Harijans. 

Another significant moasure—the first of its kind in tho country— is tho Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act which seeks to enlarge tho provisions of tho Orimmal 
Procedure Code,^ for the release on probation of offendors and to provide particularly 
for the supervision of certain offenders by a Probation Ofileor named by the Court 

Goverament have at present on hand a scheme for supplying olioap okctricity to 
tho rural area, 

A scheme of co-operative markettlng forms part of a measure lor improving tho 
economic conditions of the farmers in the Province and Is under the eonsideratlon 
of Govemmeat* 
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Activities of the U» P. Govermnent 

The United ProYiiicos of Aii,xa and Oudh camo uinlor thu Congress rule along with 
live other proviiioos, namely, Bombay, Madras, C. P., Bihar and Orissa, in 
the month of July, 1937, And during tht)SO ninetooii montlis of tlioir offico the 
Congress Government have tahen various measures to improve the lot of the people 
and prepare them for the coming fight for Puma Swaiaj, consistently with the 
declared policy of the Congress. Notwithstanding the limitations imposed on the 
Ministers by the constitution, theirs has boon a record of coiitiniia! progress in all 
departments of national life as has novor boon witnessed btifore. They havo changed 
the outlook of both people and Government officials. The former now look upon the 
Government as their own which is run in their Jntorent. The latter now^ fool that 
they are the servants of the people and not thoir masters. The Police which iiudor 
the former regime wore a terror to the people, are now their helpmates over ready 
to help thorn in the solution of thuir diriiouHics. Tho National Fla" js no ion^or a 
tahoo. Tn fact, it is now being hoisted over all publiu buildings in tho 1 roviiice. 

Tho first thing whicli tho present Ministry did on assuming flio roiiis of Ooviini- 
ment was to recognise the principle of tho freedom of press and in pursuaiioo of the 
policy of impartiality in tho matter, they abolished tho existing discrimmation against 
the press for its political opinions. Since thon they have been showing tulovaiico in 

circumstances which might be considered to call for strict action against who 

have not rospoctod the obligations which tho liberty of the press impht's. Not only 
has tho Press Act been not applied to any single case so Car, but no action has beun 
taken against any paper imdor Scotiou l24-A, 

Sinco tho last session of tho Congress tho Govornmont fiavo romovod ban a 
good number of books of political nature. The ban has also beou lifted from the 
Ihem Mahavidyalaya of Brindaban which was declared to be an unlawful association 
in 1932. Tho property of tho Vidyalaya which was founded by Kaja Mahoiidra 
Pratap has now boen*restorod to a board of trustees wdio have been ajipoinieci to 
administer the institution. Government liavo issued orcierB tor the refund of uie 
funds of tho Congress organisations of the iVovinoo which were foifujiud dnnng 
tho last Civil Disobedience Movement. Tho <|iicBtion of restoring hues iraposod on 
Congress workers in the course of judicial proceedings during that raovenioni is also 
under the consideration of the Government. The rtisnlfs oj all Ihesc measures have 
boon tho iiitenBification of Congress activities in ilio Province whoso ountribiition to 
tho struggle for freedom coiiductod by tho Congress has boon very cousiderabie 
in tho past. 


ExJUAn EiiCONSTum-xio:^ 

Tho real India lives in villages. Bo, if tho hidcponaonco of the country Js to bo 
achieved our villages are to bo improved and the teeming millicnis inhabiting them 

are to bo uplift 0 (! so that ihoy might bo able to coutrihutp their due sharo to the 

struggle for freedom when called upon to do so. Bo. immodiatoly on assumption of 
offico, tho Government applied themsolvos to tho ail important task of rural fmms** 

truction. For rebuilding the social, cultural and economic JiCe of rural 

Oovoriimont havo solootod for intonsivo work about 20 contros in oach distncii each 
contro comprising 20-30 villages and placed in charge ^ of an orgaaiser who is to act 
as tho friend, guide and philoKopher of the mhabjtants of hin contro. lie is to 
awakon and arouse the people from the present inertia, to convince them that they 
can improve their lot by their own efforts and galvanise them into action. The 
organiser is expected to complcio his task in tlitoe or four years, llie work pi the 
organisers in a district is controlled by tho District Associitioa which consists of 
public spirited rural devolopmeut workers of tlie locality. The association has a small 
oxeoutive committee. Funds havo boon allotted to those associations which they are to 
spend in villages selected for rural davelopmont in accordanoo with the direetfoa given 
by Oovornmont, The various nation'-bdiding departments havo^ bean so reorganisaa as 
to enable them to discharge their rosponsibiUties and lunctions adcT^atoly in the 
villages selected for rural development. 

In order to effect economy in tho cost of administration and piond the amount 
thus saved for national building purposes Oovornment havo^doeiaod to reduce to ms 
scales of pay for provincial Specialist am! Subordinate sorvicos and issued a general 
warning on the 1st July, 19^ that all new entrants to Govemment services from 
that date would draw tho reduced rates of pay* Boduoed scales have already been 
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proscdbecl in tlio case of gazetted services aud considoraUlo progress has been made 
with the work of rovisiog the scales for noa-gazotted services. 

Economy Measures 

In order to accelerate the realisation of financial advantage fiom now scales of 
pay as well as to relievo to some extent unemployment amongst educated yoiing men, 
the age of compulsory retirement for ministerial government servants has been 
lowered from 60 years to 55 years. 

The rates of travelling allowance have boon reduced by the present Government 
by about 10 per cent on an average in November 1937 and as a further step in 
that direction the basis of classification of members of the Piovincial services for 
the purposes of iravelling allowance has since been changed. Apart from depart- 
mental action, an Economy Coramitteo consisting of some mombeis of the Assembly 
is at woik exploring the }>ossibilitios of economy and retrenchment In the whole 
field of provincial administraliou, A number of oconomios have already been effected 
as a result of the [ireliiniiuuy recommondatioiis of this Committee. 

AntI'Corruuxion Drive 

With a view to checking corruption in services, the Govoriimoni have sot up an 
AntLCorruptioa department which is the first of its kind in any Province, The 
duties of the department are 

(a) Examination of complaints received by Government in the various dopart- 
menis concerning ludbury aud corruption and rocomraendation regarding action to 
bo taken In rospcci of them ; 

(b) Making inquiry into the conduct of public servants who are on good grounds 
suspoclod of being corrupt which Government may order. 

Other Measures 

In November last a piess note was issued by Government regarding free and 
luifetterod use by members of scheduled castes as well as all other communities of 
all public property such as public highways, public wells, public parks and public 
buildings, which may bo open to the public. 

The tenancy laws in the United Provinces are unjust and very much harsh in 
their opoiation. It is therefore, no wonder that the province should have been the 
scene of frequent agrarian troubles during the last decade. The Government in 

order to make an tupiitablo adjustment of the relations between the lyot and the 
Eomitidar set up a tenancy and Land Revenue Committee which concluded its 

<leliboratlons in April last. On the basis of the suggestions made by it Government 
formulated certain proposals for tenancy and land revenue reform. The main 

proposals regarding tenancy reform wore incorporated in the United Provioces 

Tenancy Bill which was lutroducod in the Provincial Legislative Assembly on 20(!i 
April, 1938 and is now being considered by it along with the report of the Select 
Committee. To implomont Govornmout’s proriosals regarding land revonuo and other 
matters such as tho improvoraeut of village roads, tho acquisition of land for 
ext^hsion of village sites to enable tenants to build or extend houses, the extension 
of pasture land, fodder, grass and fuel rcsorvOvS, reclamation of waste and fallow 
land, prevention of fragmentation, consolidation of holdings, throe or lour bills 
are In the course of preparation. 

Bubal Indebtedness 

The Expert Committee on rural indebtedness which was appointed to examine 
proposals for rolioving rural indobtodnoss and for amending tho oxistiog Debt Acts 
has submitted its report and it is under tho consideration o! Government As soon 
as Government have come to a final dooision in the matter the requisite Bills will 
be prepared for introduction in the Provincial logislataro. In the meantime, how- 
ever,^ Government havo introduced a Bill to olteot certain amoodmonts to the IJnitod 
Provinces Incumbered Estates Aofe, 1934, which exporionce of the working of tho 
Act has shown to b© necessary. 

With effect from 1st April 1938, the Qovernmont accepted the policy of adopting 
prohibition gradually throughout the province which till the full goaf of prohibition 
IS reachedj m to' fee accompanied with such measures as are conducive to a general 
reduction xn the consumption of Intoxicants. In pursuance of this policy they have 
taken the following steps i— 
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(i) Total proliibitioii has boon introduced in the districts of Etah and Mainpuri 
with effect from 1st April, 1938. 

(ii) The number of excise shops in the remainder of the province have been 
reduced by about 25 per cent, 

(iii) The retail sale price for^ each kind of intoxicant lias been fixed at a lovol 
substantially higher than tliat ruling at the time. 

(ivl The majority of shops in the districts of Jaunpur, Bijnor, Allahabad and 
Lucknow have been taken up for direct managomont by the Excise Department 
through Its own paid agency, and at the State-managed shops ihere is to bo no con- 
sumption of the premises. 

(v) The respective conditions of the licenses for little vend such as those 
rolatiog to the hours within which the sale is permitted the maximum quantities to 
bo sold to individuals etc., have boon rigidly enforced. 

(v!) Temperance propaganda has been organised throughout the province and in 
particular in the two districts whore prohibition has been introduced. 

As a result of those stops the consumption of the various excisable intoxicants 
is reported to have greatly declined, Tlie rate of the fall of consumption of different 
intoxicant varies ; it is most marked in tho case of country liquor, the consumption 
of wfiich in some places has gone down by more than 40-50 per cent. ^ Although it 
is true to some extent that those stringent measures have incroasod illicit supplies 
of Intoxicants, yet there is no doubt about the fact that temperance has made very 
considerable headway ; addicts are consuming leas and those who are not addicted 
are gradually giving up tho use of intoxicants. The anticipated loss in reveiiuo is 
expected to be more than 20 lakhs. 

Tho fundamental basis of the entire organixation of rural developmont activities 
is tho Better Living Society which is being organized in each vtlinge. The object 
of the Society is to promote the moral and economic Interests of its momberH ami 
moro particularly to inculcate habits of saving and thrift, to prevent extravagance, 
to avoid frivolous and unnecessary litigation and to settle disfiutes locally, to take 
steps for better agrioulturo, to improve tlie brood and tho oondition of the cattle, 
to develop the use of improved agricultural implements, to improve cottage indus- 
tries, to make arrangeraeutB for education, to oncouragij garans and recreation, to 
inculcate cloanlmess and sanitation, etc. The Co-operative Depariraeot is giving such 
assistance and is needed to the village organizations in setting up these societies. 

CoTTAGR InPUSTUV 

In the Industrial field the main effort of the prcBcnt Government has been to 
develop cottage induBiries. A detailed H(‘heme (*OHting Ha, 2,0G/XK) for thf^ 
development of industries in village areas has been gemorally approved by tho 
Provincial Rural Development Board. Eight surveyors have been appointed mui 
Hurvays are in progress in rcepeet of the following indiwirieB with a view to 
obtaining adequate information and data on which to base fitrilier action : 

Agriculture and hosiery# 

Tat patties, ropes, ban and mats. 

Toys and ornamental pottery. 

(Hass and iron articles made by villugt^s, 

Yillage leather working and tanning, baHkets, cane funutnre, cliickB. 

Ghee, oils and soaps. 

Village carpentry. 

In tho meantime, however, certain other induBtries have already hoMi taken 
up for development and considcrablo progress has been made. The probletii Is 
twofold, viz. first to improve tho quality of articles madcs and secondly to 
Bocure a market to them. Arrangements have also been made for the training 
of iostructors of rural industries and aid is being given to two polyieohnio 
insiltutioES in the Fyzabad and Unao Blsiricts for the training of 150 students 
who become instructors ; the industries in which such training Is being given 
at spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing, carpentary, lanniag, leather worWng^ 
hand-made paper, basket-making and smithy. In addition for eertain Industries, 
where master craftsmen have been avalkWe, they have been appointed as 
instructors in what are called tuifclonal claseea ; these train the flllage 

artisans in improved method and teehniqua ; after compleling 'the training of the 
artisans in one place the inslruetor goes to another village and trains the artlBans 
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there. Such classes are in operatioii as regards cotton and siik weaving, wool dyeing 
and printing cotton and silk dyeing and printing, carpentry, taiiiiing, iiaad-madc 
paper, basket-making. 

Labour Welpare 

Labour welfare work has also made progress and there are now 5 siicb centres 
In^Cawopore and one in Lnckiiovv. The object is to wean the workmdi away from 
drink and drugs. Each centre has a dispensary, a reading room anti arrai^gements 
are made for games and recreation, including cinema shows, radio, piemrea, etc. baby 
shows ar3 held once a month and free milk supplied to workers* children who are 
certified to be in need of the same. 

The house oooupied by factory workers at Oawnporo are insanitary and over- 
crowded. Arrangements have been made for the construction of a certain number of 
woikmen’s quarter which can be let out to them at reasonable rents. Inquiries were 
made to see if they would take these houses on the hire-purchase system bat the 
response was meagre. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the organisation and system of 
managomont of Govornraent presses particularly from the point of view of effecting 
economies by putting thorn on a commercial basis while seeming to the staff 
reasonable conditions of service as regards payment, hour of work and holidays : four 
temporary investigators have hoen appointed to ascertain tha cost of living of 
press-workers at Allahabad. The coramitteo is expected to submit its report shortly. 

Eduoation 

In March 1938 the Govornmont of tho United Provinces appointed a Oommiltim 
to oxamino and report on tho jiriraary and sccondaiy stages of education. The 
terms of reference of tho Oomraitteo included among others (a) tho examination of 
iho organization, coratrol and curricula of tho present primary and middle stage of 
education up to tho end of Class V and to make recoramoridations of Government for 
ro-organization and rc-adjnstmont (b) surveying the extent and contents of secondary 
and pre-University courses including tho possibility of tho transfer of Class X to t!io 
University and the utilizing of Class XI for preparation for specific courses, and (e) 
making proposals regarding tlie control and administration of secondary oducation. 
The Committee has almost finished its labour and its report is expected to be 
published shortly. 


Basic Trainino Collkge 

^ In connostioii with the rc-orgnnization of education tlio Govornmont has staited 
with effect from August, 1938 a now Basic Training Gollogo at Allahabad to train 
graduates (men) in tho new methods of education centering all instruction round one 
or two basis ciafts. Afler suocossfui completion their training (which will be for 
period of eight months) tho pupil teachers will be awarded by the Education 
Department a diploma equal in status to that of L. T. 

Women's Ttaininu C£.ass 

Further, with a view to recruit greater number of women toachors and to 
employ at least two women teaehors in each now Basic School, a training class Inio 
been staited by Government with effect from September 1938 at tho Thoosophioal 
National School for Women, Benares under tho supervision of Mr. B. Sanjiva Bao 
L 1. S., for a pmiod of about eight months for training under-graduate women. 
After successful completion of thoir training thoso girls will be awarded a diploma 
equal In status to that of C. T. and will as far as possible bo employed to train 
women teachers required for Basis Schools. 

UmVJEESI^CV REOBaATOAnON 

In Mav, 1938, a committee was appointed to enquire into the working of the 
Provincial Universities (Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra) and to recommend measures of 
improvoment. Tha OommittcQ has held several sittings and has collected some 
materials which will bo considerod by the Oommittee at its noxt sitting. 

Amxm SoHoons 

A provision of Rs, 10* lakhs has been made for educational scheme. With 
BoDartment has , launched an Intensive campaign 
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launched an intensive campaign throughout the Province against illiteracy and had 
created a special section under a special olficor Rat Haliib Pandit Sri Naraln 
Cliatiirvedi, known as llio Education Expansion Oflicor, 900 adult schools are being 
started in 48 districts of the Province. With a view to oiicouragliig private agency 
and voluntary workers to join the campaign against illiteracy Ooveniment have 
decided to give a small bonus to anyone for each illiterate person made literate, la 
order to attract good workers for the campaign seven rewards of Ils. 50, Rs, 40^ 
Rs. 3O5 Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 will bo given to tlie tot worker in each district 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight circulating libraries are being rstabiisfied in 4H 
districts of the Province. These libraries have been assigned a deiinilo circle of ui 
least 5 to 10 miles radius. 


Bbpressbd Class Education 

An allotment of an additional recurring grant of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned 
for expenditure on the expansion of education of the depicssed clans. Goveriinient 
have also sanctioned a recurring grant of Ks. 0000 and a noii-rucurring grant of 
Rs. SjOCO for the maintenance of the llanjaii Ashram at Aiiaiiabad of which Muoslii 

Ishwar Saran is the president Government have given a furtlier impetus to the 

admission of more scliediiled caste candidates to board’s training schools for vernacular 
teachers by laying down that each of the 48 districts of the United Provinces 
should annually send up at least 3 such candidates for training. The scheduled 
caste candidates reading in all sorts of schools have boon csompted wherever 
possible from payment of fees. 

Govornmont have decided that so far as possible the Public Service Commission 
will for some years to come select annually at least one scli(3dule(i caste candidate 
for appointment as deputy inspector, one as trained graduate teacher, two as 

sub-deputy inspectors and two as under-graduate teachers. 

The consthulioa of tho United Provinces Depressed Glass Educarimi Oomralltuo 
has been revised ^ and enlarged by putting in more mcinbfU's iittlcngdng to the 

scheduled castes including those of the United Provinces fjcgisluiivc AMMumbly. Tho 
scheme of providing free text- hooks and writ ting imdonals to flit*. uchtidulJc! casto 
students reading in vernacular schools of miinicijial boards whicfi havr* not liitrodiicod 
compulsory education fur boys in their wards has been given idTcct to at tUi aiumal 
cost of Rs. 12,257, 


Female hlouoAriorf 

On account of the iritroduciiou of compuLsorv primary educatioii for /drls in tlin 
urban areas, Government amended in duly, ItekS, tho model rcgnlatioiis framed by 
Government ^und or section 19 of tho United Frovjuces Primary Kiiucaiioii Act 
for ^the guidance of muriicipai boards to make them apphcabli! in the 
of girls also. 

With a view to oneourago girls to join boys’ primary ajiioehi Governmettl 
have approved an ©xponditure of Rs. 54, (XX) recurring for the appointniijtti liy 
Districts Boards of 150 trained women teachers in primary selioois for boys. 

Ten additional stipends of tho value of Rs. 15 per rammom oaeh for Gavomnaimfe 
Normal Schools for Girls, Moorut and Biidauu, 5 additional sifpemds of the «iiio 
value for each of the Governmont Norma! HoIiooIh for Girls, Ailalmbad and Lucknow 
ana 5 additional stipends of tho value of Rs, 20 each for English Toaohers Oarllficate 
class at Government High School lor Girls, Bareilly, have been Binellonetl 

A committee has been appointed to oxamino tho working 0! IIio lllmltislimi 
Academy. 

Corporal punishment is no longer pormittod in educational institutions* 

The .circulars regarding, tho participation In political activities by teacilicrs tM 
students issued f connexion with the Civil Disohedionco Movement during 1030-31 
have bean cancelled. 

The bar against tlie teachers of d'lstriet’ and mimictpal boards whoso sorvloos wow 
dispensed with because of their participation in (Jongresa activities during Civil 
Disobedience Movement has been removed and the Boards arc at liberty to imploy 

Confidential oironlars of 1930 and 1930 regarding tho banning of certain aowsnapers 
for OBO in Educational Institutions hare been oancolled. 

31 
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A committee lias been appointed to consider the question of introduction of mili- 
tary training in higher classes of schools and colleges and mating physical education 
compulsory in all classes. 

The teachers under distiict and municipal boards may now become primary 
members of the Congress or other similar organizations, but they may not be 
members of the executive, local, district, provincial or all-India organizations of any 
such body. 

The degrees of Kashi Vidyapith aud Jamiat-ul*MiIlia of Delhi have been recognized 
as equivalent to the B. A. degree of the Universities for purposes of employment in 
Government service. 

The above review of the activities of the Congress Government of U. F. during 
the short tenure of their office, though not comprehensive, is sufficient to convince 
the most casual observer of the fact that the Province has awakened to a new life 
under the Congress regime. 


Activities of the Orissa Government 

Orissa came into picture as one of the eleven Governors’ Piovincns in April, 19d6, 
as a result of the Government of India (Conslituiion of Orissa) Order, 1936. The 
Province is piovided with a single House of Legislature, called the Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of 60 members, 50 elected and 4 nominated. 

It was tho first Province to hold elections under the Government of India Act of 
1935, In the elections Congress seemed 35 seats. But later two more members joined 
the Congress Party, Its pieseot strength is, therefore, 37. 

Sri Biswanath Das, Leader of tho Congress Party, formed tho present Cabinet on 
My 13, 19B7, with himself as Chief Minister, in charge of Home and Finance, His 
other two colleagues are the Hon’blo {Sri Nityananda Eanungo, B.A., B.L. (Revenue, 
Public Works and Development), and tho Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, M.A., B,L., 
(Education, Law and Oommerce and Ijooal Self-Government). 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met soon after tho assumption of office by the 
Congress Ministry on tho 28lh July, 1937, and unanimously elected Sri Mukunda 
Prasad Das and &i Nandakishoro Das, M.A., B.L. as Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
respectively. 

Pay ANi> Allowances 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues agreed to draw a salary of Rs. 500 
a month each while the Speaker accepted only Rs 4C0. {Similarly a sum of Rs. 150 
a month was fixed as salary of the Deputy Speaker and each of tlie Parliamentary 
Secretaries. The pay Includes income-tax and no one, inclmling tho Ministers, draws 
any allowances for his residence or car. No Minister is provided with a Government 
car. Parliamentary Secretaries as such do not draw arxy travelling allowance* 
Ministers in the coarse of their official tours draw third class railway fares for 
short journeys within the Province and second class faros for long tours outside the 
Province. 

Members of Legislative Councils under tho Montague-Chelmsford Reform wore allowed 
1 and three-fourth first class railway fare* 8 annas per mile for road journeys and a daily 
allowance of Rs. 10, Section 72 of the (iovernment of India Act of 1935 lays down 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly shall be paid a salary to be fixed by 
the Assembly, The Assembly is now sitting for longer periods than before. It was, 
therefore, found necessary to fix a small salary and reduce travelling allowances to 
effect economy. Accordingly an Act fixing the salary and allowances of Members of 
thS' Orissa Legislative Assembly was passed in 1938, which provided a salary of ^ Rs. 
75 a month for each Member to enable them to work in their constituoncles. Besides, 
they are allowed to draw a daily allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 during the sitting of the 
Legislative Assembly, double inter class fares and 4 annas a mile for road Journey 
where there is no public conveyance. 

The first task of the Ministry was to revise or rescind the orders issued by 
former Governments under the emergency and other laws wliich tended to check: 
the free growth of political institutions In the country. Orders previously istoed 
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regarding security deposits for newspapers and printing presses were cancelled. 
There was only one political prisoner who was immediately released, and two poli- 
tical prosecutions under section 124-A, I. P. O. were withdrawn. The ban on cortain 
Oriya books and orders of forfeiture on books, booklets and pamphlets were also 
withdrawn. Therefore there is no book to-day under any ban except one wliioii was 
found to rouse communal bitterness and discord. 

An amending Bill on behalf of the Congress Party was introduced to repeal the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety lot, passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Governor. Thus extraordinary powers vested in the Executive were withdrawn 
giving full scape to the ordinary haws as a forerunner of normal conditions. Restraint 
orders passed on certain potitioal suspects lapsed as a matter of course. It may be 
noted that it was Orissa which first undertook to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public 
Safety Act. 

Land Hev^xul; k Rkhission 

A remission of Rs. O-l-O in the rupee in raiyalwari tracts for wot lands in the 
ex-Madras area has boon granted in Oanjam district for fasii 1347. The Madras 
dates of kistbaiidi wore inoonvoniont to the people as the first kist fell duo and 
was being realised boforfi the paddy harvesting season. Cultivators were forced to 
borrow money from money-leadervS, usually at high rates of interest. A change in 
the dates of kisibaodi was necessary for flic convenience of the agriculturists. It 
was, therefore, ordered that the first kist sliculd fall duo on the 10th January, 
instead of on the lOrh. December and while tlio bust kist should fall on the lOtls 
April Instead of on the lO March. _ Hunilar change's in the datof; of kistbandi in 
other Government areas like Augul in North tjrissa are also under the considera- 
tion of Goverumont. 

The abolition of the Barharakari system in North Orissa, by which land revoime 
was being oollooted by selociod fuir.soas ai; commission agents of (lovornment is now 
under consideration, Oovornment hav(^ also ordered an etK|uiry into the ohasikidari 
system. The evils of this system pointed out from time to 'time are, fiistiy, that 
every house-owner in tlio village is made to pay a cortain amount as chaukidan tax 
to the State <and yet the vilhigeis have practically no voice in the appointment and 
control of chaukidars, atifi socondly, that the assessment of this tax is not bastv! on 
any definite principle. To remove these aod^ siniilar anomalies flw wlmle matter has 
been referred to a committoo for iuvostigatiou and a decisi»>ii will be anived^ at 
as soon as the enquiry is completed and the committee submits Its seport. The question 
is important to North Orissa, as the fiancliiHo under the Oovernmetii of India Act 
of 1935 is based on the assessment of chaukidari tax. 

Aboutton of Itenr k Becoaey 

It is a part of the policy of the Govurnmont to abolisli dmilii" or fonari labour. 
This system was in existence in most of fixe partially-excluded areas of the FTovince, 
which covered about 60 por cent of the total aim The Government decided that 
labour in any manner or form without full payment should not bo used either by 
Goverumont' officials or by zemindars or their officials. <jircularB Imvo beoa issued 
to this effect and District DIficers liavo been instructed to warn all subordinate 
officials and to take serious action whenever such cases como to ligliit 

Imuation 

Orissa Is a province which depends mainly on agriculture. Agriculture oatiaol 
prosper without irrigation. The irrigation possibilities of this Province have not 
been fully explored. With a view to extend such aotivifles a new seotlon has been 
constituted to explor© the possibiUties of irrigation works In North Orissa. A Tank 
Restoration Scheme is proposed to bo started in Boiith Orissa so that the esisfiog 
irrigation works will be repaired and an irrigation programma wilt h& kept ready to 
be taken up including big schemes of irrigation works in the iitmr fiitara In pro**- 
British times there was a number of big oM tanks in the FrovInoA It Is proposed 
to reclaim these tanks A beginning has been made by a provision of a lalfi of 
rupees In 1938-39. Added to this a special sum of Es. 65,(X)0 has been sauctloned 
out of an estimated sum of R«. 95»0()9 for improving the Mahanadi canal system* 
The Rushikulya canal system is being improved md an extra 15 thoasaud acres mq 
proposed to be brought under cultivatioa. The running oharges of the RushikuIyA 
Bystem are being reduced by effecting economies. To oxamlae tho possibilities of 
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lift irrigation by a system of labe-welis a smalf provision of Es. 25,000 has been 
made as an experiment. Irrigation coss under the Malianadi canal system has been 
reduced by 25 per cent Zamindars are asked to improve their irrigation works 
and water-supply sources. Government have offered them loans on easy rates of 
interest to be realised in a number of years for this purpose. 

Though early records show that devastation from flood has been causing acute 
distress In the deltaic districts of Orissa from an early period, yet it is unfortunate 
tliat no systematic or scientific study of the question had been undertaken till very 
recent years. Each high flood and its after-effects were treated as an isolated event 
and were tackled in the best possible manner that could be done for the time 
being. In fact, the description of conditions caused by higher floods in the year 
1858 as described by Captain Harris is certainly no less disastrous than the condi- 
tions W 0 are accustomed to see in recent years. In 1923 an Expert Committee was 
appointed which submitted an admirable report in which it has been stated that 
certain essential materials were not available then and it was recommended that 
these materials should be collected systematically and the whole problem should be 
studied contmiiously by a proper staff of teebnioians. They suggested a broad line 
on which certain work's were to be carried out and a rough estimate for such works 
was calculated to be Rs, 70 lakhs. On account of the slump in 1929 it was not 
possible for Government to carry into cffecl: the recommendation of the Committee 
even though they were lacking in essential basic data. 

The assumption of office by iho present Congress Oovornment synchronized with 
the coming of 1937 fiood, the highest on record since the days 'from which any 
record has been kept This caused widi^sproad <lisastt;r and emergency relief was 
undertaken by mobilising all available official and nonofficial htdp. A sum of nearly 
2 lakhs in round figures were spent for the purpose of emergency relief such a's 
aid to house-building and agricultural loans. Soeals wore distributed to enable the 
Hood-stricken people to grow a second crop. The Congress Government realised 
that unless raaioal stops wore taken to combat the root cause of the Hoods the 
revenue of the Province would never be secure and no economic development of 
the deltaic districts, which are mainly agriculturai, could be thought of. 

Government sought the advice of Sir Visvesvaraya, the eminent engineer who 
put his services at the disposal of Government free of any cost. Ho submitted a 
preliminary note in which ho indicated the lines on which the Government should 
proceed in order that the best result could be obtained. He also warned Government 
that this problem could not be tackled without incurring very heavy expenditure 
which could not be forecast before an extensive preliminary investigation had been 
made, A special Flood and Drainage Division was created at an annual cost 
of Rs. 45,CX)0 with the purpose of collecting and co-ordinating information on the 
rivers and embankments and so far it has devoted special attention to the problems 
arising out of Hood and water logging. As advised by Sir Vivesvaraya, Government 
did not think it prudent to launch upon any ambitious soluime involving an 
expenditure of large sum of money before they obtain the necessary expert 

based upon correct data which will take some time to correct. But in the light of 
of experience of past Hoods certain works have boon undertakon at a cost of about 
Es. 25,000. Of those the most important In the deepening of the Hur Lake cut, which 
provides a direct opening to the Sea, and the Palpur cut in Kakatpur which will 
provide another direct outlet. The course of the Naya Nadi is also being improved. 
Besides several other minor works in the district of Puri have been undertaken in 
order to facilitate the quick run off of water. The procedure for transmitting high 
Hood news has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date to onsure an early 
receipt of information regarding high floods. An olaborato code for systematizing 
the work of resouo and relief on occasions of disastrous floods Is being compiled. 

AssKMBny Aormijnss 

The Orissa Assembly passed two official resolutions, ono rojeotlng the Government 
of India Act 1935, and demanding the appointment of a Oonstituent Assembly and 
tho other deolarmg opposition to the federal Bchome that is proposed to bo thrust 
upon the people of Mia under tho Government of India Act of 1935. 

Government accepted another resolution moved by the Congress Party for 
purchase of .Khadi m all its departments. Swadeshi and Khadi are being Insisted on 
in all purchases uffocted by the Government ol Orissa. 
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Industbies 

special attentioa lias been given to tke dovolopment of village and cottage 
industries in the Piovince. About sixty workers have boon trained in the art of 
mamifactuiiDg giir (jaggery) from date-palm and palmyra under the control of tiio 
of the x^ll-India Village Industries Association. Tlieso men, after training, will go 
round ilie villages to teach ordinary villagers both the art of drawing juice and also 
pieparing jaggery out of it Added to this some yoiuigmen aro trained in making 
nand-made paper. There aro immense possibilities m Orissa for this as the Province 
has a large area of foiest and undeveloped tracts aboundiiifg in bamboo, grasses and 
other material useful for the manufacture of paper. Production of Khaddar has been 
given a great impetus iliroiigli the agency of All India Bpiniiers’ Associatloti and 
necessary grants are sanctioned for ibd eshnsion of spinning and tie production of 
Khaddar, a" loan of Rs. 25,000 has also been giviui to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association for the pioductlon of Khaddar on a large scale so as to enable Hus 
producers to supply the needs of Govern meut With tlio assisiauco of the Oovorii- 
ment of India a Textile Marketing Orgamsation ims been vset up for the production 
and marketing of hand-loom products. Training in Cottage IiKlustries lias <;ontiiiuod 
to receive support and stipends have been granted for tiaiiiiiig in textile in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay and in umtirella making and bcllmetal 
casting and polishing and pottery at the Indasiria! Research Laboratory, Calciilta. 

EnunATiox 

Since the advent of the Congress Ministry five commiltoes have been set up by 
Government to advise them on several matters relating to Educaiioii in the Provinco.' 

The quostioD of deprovincialisation of Jiiia Bchools and rtiorgariivsation of Boconclary 
Education aro under the consideration of Government. Goveroment aro considerinij Clio 
Wardha Bcherao of education and have recently doputod the IVincipal of the Training 
College at Cuttack and a Buh- Inspector of Bohools and another youngman to 
Wardha to receive training on now lines. 

A grant has been made for the dovolopment of Oriya culture and similar help 

is being extended to other cultural activities of the Province. 

Besides the usual provision for scholarships for llarijari and hill Iribes, 
special grants of Rs. 5,0fK) and Ks. 7,000 wore sanctioned ‘ in tho years 11K17*3B 
and 1938-30 respesetivoly for eoasfcrueiion of husicis and school liousCB, provistoa 
of stipends and purchase of books and slates for thorn, 

Balt Manufacture 

Orissa has an cxionsivo sea coast Balt was an auchmi industry in tliis 
Province, It decayed and disappeatad in courvso of oenluries. The Minigtry Is 
taking up tlie question of reviving tho salt industry and have appointed a 
committee with Bri Jagannath Misra. Parliamontary Boeretary^ to study the 
system of salt manufacture in Bengal, Madras and Xravaacoro Btate. Another 
attempt was also made with the help of Villago ladustrios Asscmlation to 
introduce warehouse systom on co*operative basis. Balt is a Central mibiect 

The Governmont of India will be moved in this diroctioa lor which 
necessary ^materials are being colleoted* The Ministry k determined to mnm 
the salt industry and expects to afford a living lor tliousaads of families in 
the Frovmco. 

HanmNs h Hmu Thibes 

Orissa has 20,000 sfj, miles of parUaIly-*excluded areas. Tho problem of hill 
tribes is Jhoroforo a groat problem for tho Oovornmenh The problem of, 
mrmns is also comiootod with this question, Govenimoat started a mkidia 
Enghsli school in tho Rayagada sub-diviBion of Koraput district and a few 
primary schools were also started for tho hill tribes and Hatijans in these 
partially-excluded areas, More money is spent on tho Improvement of medloal 
aid and Public Health ol tbesa area® as also for new roads, Olroufars have 
been issued to all departments to appoint in all clerical and mental establish* 
meats men of theso areas giving preferenue always to Barijans and hill tribes, ' 

^Government have saaotioned Rs, 5*000 annnally over aad above what was 

bamg spent by the Education and Development Departments for these classes 

of people. This money is being utilised m cottsultatioa with Hwijan Sovak 
baiigha ana the members represanting the Eohhdulcd castes In the Orissa 
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Assembly, Six Harijan workers have been taken Cor training in the Village 

Industry Institute started at Cuttack subsidized by Govenimeiil. A number of 
youngmen are trained in the art of manufacturing gnr (jaggery) out of date and 
palmyia juice. There is a hostel at Cuttack called Kaibalya luitir for Harijaos 
started by the Harijaii Sevak Sangha in a rented house aod Government 
have sanctioned money for the construction of a building for the hostel 

Provision is made for Harijan students for getting some technical training. 

Government have promised subsidy for getting two silk rearers from Assam 
to teach the Gandas (Harijans) of Sambalpixr in reaiing cocoons. Free use of 

State forests for rearing cocoons is ofliered to Harijims in Sarabalpur and 
AnguL The Spinners’ Association is given subsidy to carry on spinning and 
weaving^ works among the Pans (Harijans) of Angul, Government have Issued 
instructions to all educational institutions to admit Harijan students without any 
restriction. 


Froiodition 

^Prohibition of all intoxicating drugs is the ultimaio goal of the Government. 
Orissa has more opium evil than drink. It has, therefore, been decided to 
take up opium prohihitiou in the province and Balasoie has been selected for 
starting opium prohibition in the first instauco. Necessary prolimioaries are 
being made in right earnest 

An officer aod one of the Parliamentary Secretaries, Sri Rajakrushna Bose 
were sent to Assam to study the preventive methods adopted by the Assam 
Goveronmnt against illicit traffic in the Province. Instructions have been issued 
to the Excise Officers of Government that the old potioy of maximum revenuo 
with minimum corruption is given up and that they have to prepare themselves 
for a policy of total prohibitioo. Instructions are also given to shift toddy 
aod liquor shops from prominent places and to abolish ail now shops opoaod 
last year with a view not to encourage any more new shops. 

HEXRENCirMBN!E 

^Government appointed a Retrenchment Committee in the beginning of 
1938 with Pandit Oodavaris Misra as chairman. This Committee submitted an 
interim report in March 1938. Their recommendations regarding travelling 
allowances aod daily allowances have been considered and generally accepted W 
Government. 


Aclivilies of the Behar Governnieiit 

The Woiking Committoo of the Congress having decided in favour of office 
acceptance the present Congress Government in Bihar camo into being only in 
July 30th 1937, Since then it has taken various legislative aod executive measures 
to amelioral© the condition of the people and advance the cause of Purna Swaraj. 
In all these matters its guiding principles havo been those that wore laid down in 
the Congress Election Manifesto and the Faizpur resolution. That during these 
nineteen months of office it has been sucoossful to a groat extent in its double 
mission namely, that of bringing relief to the masses and of advancing the cause 
of freedom, is amply borne by the following brief account of its activiiios, 

AORARiaN Fhoblems 

The tenancy law In Bihar was in some respects m advance of tho tenancy law as 
It obtains in other provinces and some of the reforms contemplated in the Ealzpur 
resolution were already part of the existing law. Tho new law enacted by tho 
present Government has therefore given roliof to the rayats by oaaoelUog all 
enhanoemente of rents between January 1911, and Beoeraber 1936, (ii) reducing all 
rents commuted ^ between January 1911 and December, 1936, in the samo proportion 
m which the^ prices have gone down, (iii) total or partial remission of rent in cases 
where the soil has deteriorated by deposit of sand or submersion under water or by 
another weoific cause or where ^ the landlord has neglected the irrigation arrange- 
ments which he is bound to maintain, (Iv) reduction of rent where there has been a 
MJn the average local prices of staple food crops (not due to a temporary cause) 
during the currency of the present rent and (y) settlemont of lair rent in other 
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suitable cases. Rent so settled or reduced in any of the above ways will not 
bo liable to enhaacement lor 15 years* 

Transfer of Occur ancy Holdinc.s 

The law was very strict in respect of the transfer to occupancy holding or part 
thereof and any transfer of occupancy holdings which had not the consent of the 
landloid was not binding on him. The law has now been completely changed in this 
respect and by the amendments made, unrestricted right of transfer of°OGCii|>ancy 
holdings has been conceded. No salami {landlords fee) need now bo paid by a 
transferee to get ins transfer recognised. The landlord is bound to mutate the 
transferee’s name in his papers if only the tiansferee pays a nominal legistratioa fee 
which, in the case of a transfer, has been fixed at two per cent of hiV atinaai rent 
of the holding and in the case of an exchange at a sura of Rs. 2 only payable by each 
of the parties to the exchange. Tho rule of law applies also to transfers made'beforo 
the commencement of the new Act but not yet recognised by the iandlord concerned. 
The transferee has In such cases only to give a notice to the landlord through the 
Collector and pay the fee mentioned above. Bat in tho case of transfers made 
before 1923 even notice is not necessary nor it is necessary to pay any 
registration fee at all It lias further been provided that all proceedings for 
realisation of salami pending under the old law on the date on which the new Act 
comes into force shall lapse. If and so long as the tiansferee chooses to remain 
joint with his transferor, the landlord cannot compel him to pay any fee whatsoever. 
The question of fee comes in only when the transfer(3o wants to piiy rent separately 

for lus share of the holding. In such a case the transferoe is required to pay a 

rent^ distribution free^ of four per cent of the value of the poi tion transferred 
to him. As soon as this fee is paid tho landlord is bound to recognise any distri- 
bution of rent made between the transferee and his transferor. If the landlord 

or his authorised agent refuses to accept the fee, tho transferee has the right to 
deposit the amount with the Collector who will give notice of the distribution fee 
to the landlord. In calculating the rant distribution fee, any amount paid by the 
transferee as registration fee must also be taken into account. 

Formerly, under-tenants had no right to acquire occupancy right in their rayatl* 
holding. The new law enables them to ac(|uiro occupancy rights, if they 

have cultivated the land for 12 years as undcr-niiyats. An onder-raiyat 

having such occupancy right will now enjoy rights similar to those of an 
occupancy raiyat in respect of trees, bamboos, and use of, BiicecHSion to and 

eviction from his land. 

Restoration ov Ran oh 

On account of the economic depression which began in 1929 many raiyats 
wore unable to pay^ the rents of their holdings. The rcHnk was that innumerable 
holdings were fc’old in execution of decrees fi>r arrears of rent and were purchascil 
by the landlords, in prices. Ror the relief of such petbons a specml legietation 
was necessary and the Bihar Restoration of BakaRht Lands and Reduction 

of Arrears of Rent Act was, therefore, enacted for the purposm Thw Act 
dealt with two matters, namely, (1) rcHtoration of lands which had been sold 
In execution of decrees for arrears of rent during the period of depression and 
(2) reduction of arrears which had aecumulnled during tha said period* 

Special tenancy legislations in tho shape of tho Champaran Agrarian 

(Amendment) Act and the Ohotanagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Act have been 
passed with a view to meeting the special needs of the local areas* 

Peoexbitiok Scheme 

Tho Govepment are committed to the policy of prohibition of intoxicating 
drmks and drugs even at the expense of excise revenue whlcli forms tho bulk 
of the revepe of this province* In order to implement this policy a Frohibition 
Act hp been passed. It enables Government to introduce prohibition ia 
selected ^ areas and go on gradually extending it to other parte of the province, 
p that III the oourso of a few years the whole province may go dry. Frohibilioii 
has already been enforced in the district ' of Satan and the reports which have 
80 far reached Government of its working are very encouraging and show that 
the scheme has had a very successful start. 

It Is estimated that some 5,CXX) persouB ware engaged In the work of tapping of 
palmyra trees before the introdaotion df prohibition. For about a month la the 
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illiteracy and spreading enliglitment among the masses has made good progress 
during the past few months. With the help of about 14,000 volunteers drawn from 
the student community, teachers, the inspecting staff of the Education Department 
and other public spirited workers, more than 12,000 literacy centres were started 
with an average attendance of about one and half lakhs per term of six weeks. The 
figures received till August show that over 3 lakhs have been made literate during 
the first four months of the campaign. A feature of the movement has been that 
it has also spread in the jails and almost every prisoner who has been in jail during 
this period has been made literate. Litetacy classes in jails are being conducted by 
jail authorities, literate prisoners as well as by outside voluntary teachers. The 
movement is also spreading in mdustrial areas and a network of ceniros has heeii 
started at Jamshedpur. The sugar mills have also taken up this work in their 
reserved area. The expansion of literacy among women is making slow but steady- 
progress. 

The Bihar Council of Women has given a great impetus to tiic movement and has 
appealed to other womou’'s organisations for help and co-op^n-atioo. The campaign, 
which was started on a parody voiiintaiy basis, has no.v boon placed on a permanent 
basis with the Govtirnment grant ol Rs. 80,000. Uml fir this schouiu tlio existing 
machinery of the Education fiepartment will ho utilised fui* tlio orgaaisatioa and 
supervision of this work. 

Industrial Bevelopazent 

For the improvement and development of ham! -Hpiiiniiig and hand-w^eaving 
Government have sanctioned a gratit of Rs. 12,500 and Hs. 17,500 during i907“38 and 
1938-39, respectively, to the Bihar Branch of the All-India .Spiiniors’ Association to 
organise the production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on a largo sciilo anil 
also to extend the work in now areas. 

With a view to revive the manufacture of hand-made paper as a cottage 
industry, a paper~making class has been starte>l at the Cottag (3 Industries Institute 
at Patna. The course of training extends to 0 months and tm young men are bow 
being trained at a time in the making of writing an<! blotting paper. 

To develop the use of indigonoiis silk yarn in weaving silk frabrics izi plnce of 
cheap spun silk imported from foreign countries, which in tfic [uist hampered llm 
progress of the indigenous silk industry, a silk twisting plant is being Instalksd at 
the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. 

Two stations have been started in ilio Mnnblmm district and In thf3 Santa! 
Parganas to supply tasar seed-eggs to the tasar silk rcarm’s in remote villages and 
small amounts as bonus have hmii given to the mulberry silk rearers in ’ a few 
villages in the Farnea district. 

Government have sanctioned^ in l93>8-30 Rs* 3,760 recurring to the Bihar 
Commercial Museum at Patna which is engaged in the task of dovoioping commerce 
and industries of the province* 

To help women workers of the dharia coal-fields, who iiave been excladed from 
underground work as a result of a recent legislation two handicrafts institutes have 
been started at Jharia and Kustoro. It is now proposed to traiu these women 
workers in hand weaving and basket making at an estimated cost of Es. 
recurring and Rs* 840 non-recurring. 

With a view to removing uaemploymoat among the professioiml class of iBoeliis 
and ehamars and to train middle ciasB boys in improved method of ieatlier tanning 
and leather work, two poripatetie demonstsatiou parties have been started at a cost 
of Es, 6,766 recurring and Rs. 1,409 non-recurring, 

IrnmuMkh Flahkino 

For tho industrial plauning of Bihar a conference of exports and iiKlustrialiste 
was convened at Ranchi by the Ilon’blo Dr, Byed Mahmud. Tho eonforeace has 
formed^ three separate committees for tho detailed investigation of tho meehanical 
industries, ^the chemical indiistres aud the cottage Industries that can be suitably 
developed In the province, and to make their r ocommendatioas at an early date for 
the consideration of Governments. 

With a view to develop the mineral resources of the proviiioo aod to ouoouraga 
the growth of large and small mineral Industries, a detailed mineral survey of the 
province has been taken up at a cost of Bs, 83,000 spread over three yaars* 
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A sum of Rs. 1,003 has been contributed to meet the incideiital expenses m 
oonneotioE with the National Industrial Planning Commission® 

HiMJAN UpLII'T 

Government have taken various^ measures for the educational advaacoment and 
economic Improvement of the condition of the Harijans. 

Es. 18,310 has been provided in the current years’ budget for the award of special 
educational scholarships to the Harijan students and it has been decided that 
Es. 18,880 will be provided in subsequent years under this head. An additional 
amount of Rs. 4,000 has been granted in tho supplementary budget for same purpose. 
Besides a sum of Rs. 1,140 has been sot apart for special scholarsliips for their 
technical and industrial training. 

Government have passed orders tliat freo*studentships should be granted to all 
Harijan students reading in colleges. 

Out of a total provision of Rs. 1 , 25^00 for rural wator“Supply Rs. 50,000 has 
been earmarked for tho Harijans and aboriginals. 


Activities of the C» P* Govern menl 

Following tho decision of the Congress Working Committco to accept 
office in Provinces, the Congress Government was formed in 0. F. in July, 1937, 
with Dr. N. B. Khare as Premier. But later, ho had to resign following a series 
of events which are now public properly, and the present Government came 
into being with Pandit Ravi Sanker Sukla as Prime Minister. But this change 
in the personnel of the Cabinet did not moan any ciiange of the policy and 
programme of the Government which have been alway.s the same. Despite the 
two major crises the administration had to pass thiough, namely, the resignations 
of Dr. Kharo and Mr. Shareef, the Government during their short tenure of 
office of nineteen months, have got a good record of acliiovomonts to their credit, 
of which any progressive Government may feel legitimately proud. 0. F. was 
the first province to reject official titles and honours being conferred upon 
Individuals for their meritorious service in public cause. The 0. F. Government 
was the first to declare tho dates of Tilak anniversary and Gandhi J'ayantI as 
public holidays. Since their coming into power, they have been trying in various 
other ways to make the people feel that the administration of their Provinces is 
no longer run by foreigners but by their own men and their chosen representative. 
Under the old regime, the relation between the police and the public, specially 
Congressmen, was of intense bitterness. The Government, therefore, issued *a 
circular letter to tho Inspector-General of Police on this subject. They emphasised 
that with the transfer of control of tho Police to popular Ministers the relations 
between tho Police and the public should be set on a basis of complete under- 
standing and sympathy. Tho police were asked to boar in mind that like other 
Government servants, they were also tho servants of the public as a whole and 
that their work and behaviour should be fully animated with a spirit of service 
to the people. It was further pointed out that, in view of the fooling that 
the attitude of the police towards Congress organisations and individual Congress- 
men was at one time ono of aloofness and suspicion, it was important to 
realise that Congressmen no Je.ss than others wore members of tho public and 
that, there foroj it was necessary to maintain and develop cordial relations with 
them as with other sections of tho public. 

The Government have set all political prisoiierB free and removed ban on 
public meetings and restrictions on press, urdor have been issued in response 
to public opinion that in future tho term “ vernacular” should not be used in any 
ofheial correspondence, publications and records. Heads of Political and Military 
departments have been instructed that in making appointments in public services 
they should not consider the conviction for any oHeneo committed in fartherenco 
of the Non-co-opiratlon or Civil Disobedience Movements as a bar. The Govern-^ 
ment have recognised the degrees conferred by National Universities for tho 
purpose of appointment in public services. 

they have issued orders to restore properties that were confiscated and fines 
that were imposed upon individuals for their participation in the last Civil 
disobedienoo momtamU 
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Anii-Corroption Drive 

Coming to tlie administrative side, tlio Government first attaoied ^corruption 
and bribery among Govornmont servants. It was decided Ibat^ if five respectable 
persons join in making a written complaint, otherwise than in regard to a case 

in which they are personally interested, either directly or indirectly, alleging 

corrupt condiioh either direct or indirect, on the part of any official of any 

department, the departmental superior or tho officer in ciuestioa shall be bound to 

make lull investigation o£ the case and to inform the complainanis of the result. 

It was declared in this connection tiuit, wffiiie it was the inlontion of tho 

Government to protect Government servants against malicious attacks, it 
wanted it to be known that bonafnie complaints of corruption would be promptly 
and thoroughly investigated and when such charges were established oflenders 

would be suitably piinishod. 

The Government have introduced reform in Judicial and Legal dc3|)arf.men{s. 
All honorary magistrates have been asked to tender resignations of their 

appointments * as a' temporary measure. It has been decided to invest selected 
presidents and vico-presidoiits of municipal committees and notified area ^oominittees 
and chairman and vice-obairman of district councils and local lioards with powers 
as special magistrates, without any romimeralion for disposal of criminal cases. An 
officer on special duty has been appointed to formulate a scheme for tho sopaiatiori 
of Judicial and Executive functions. Tho question of discontinuing the practice 
of appointing special magistrates without remuneration and of removing those 
already appointed is engagitig the aiteution of the Government* 

The administration of the Jail dopartment came in for a gooil deal of criticism 
under the former regime. The present (Jovernmont have iniroducod tlio following 
Important reforms in Jails 

(1) Eoduction in the scale of WnV ration for tlio hot weather was discontinuod. 

(2) The ration of salt was increased by DiO clihafak with elfoct from the 

(3) It was ordered that tdio eaily morning meals to be supplied to prisoners 

should bo hot, . , . . > . i t i 

(4) Every prisoner was supphed with tw'o sots ol ciotlmig instead of one and a 

brass tumbler for drinking water. , . „ , . t . r * -r ^ 

(5) Wireless sets wore ordered to he installed in oacli octagon of llic Jans ai 

Nagpur. Jubbulpore, Raipur and Akola. i 

(6) Weil conducted casual prisoners arc allosved to play nidoor games excepi curd 
games. Tho praedico of outdoor games was oKtended to all jails. 

(7) Well conducted prisoners are allowed to luivo ncnvsjiapcrs approved by Govern- 

ment at their own cost* Tho concession of smoking ai tlioir own cost, out of earnings 
in jail has also boon granted to them. ^ 

(8) ‘‘A” and “B’'" class piisonors and political prisoners were pormiited to 

purchase ‘‘smokos” from private cash. ^ 

(9) Close cropping of hair was made optional except on medical grounds. Lnmmed 
beard and trimmed moustaclies were permitted* 

(10) The punishment of whipping was ordered to bo Inllicted only for miitmy or 
Cor incitement to mutiny or for their Jail olfonoes involving serious physical violence* 

(11) Jail authorities have been directed that every ImpoBitioa of physical 
rostraint by hand«cuffs and barf otters, either as a punish mont or for safe cuaiociy 
should bo reported to the luspcctor-Gonoral ol rrisoas as Is done in the case oC 
whipping. 

(12) it was decided that power maohinory should, as fumlH permitted, replaocs 
manual labour for presBiog oil and drawing motes for water in Nagpur, Jubbiilooje, 
Raipur, Akola and Narsinghinir Jails ana that half shutters Bhould be provided lor 
every latrine cubicle for the sake of privacy. 

(13) Every prisoner is allowed to write ono letter and have on© inlorview once a 

month instead of once In three months* ^ ^ 

(14) A committee of experts In trade and industry is to be appointed to exBtnim 
tho question of jail industries including hand' spinning and to mala rooommendations 
to Government. 

(15) It was ,deoidod that the Central Provinces Probation of Olenders ehcmM 
gradually be extended to areas to which It has ' not hitherto bwo' ixtenW* In 
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commemoration of tlie announcemeut made by the Hou’blo tlio Prime Minister in 
tfi8 Assembly about these reforms, all prisoners w(3ro given a special remission 
of two montlis iincoiiditionally on the 15th April, 1938, and 653 prisoiors were 
released in consequoDoo of this remission. 

{10) A bill to amend ilte Prisons Act, 1894, to piovido for the special 
treatment of political prisoners in jails was introduced in the March session of 
the Legivslaiive Assembly and has been circulated for olicitlng public opinion. 

LociL Selp-Governmsnt 

Besides the usual grants to local bodies for general piirposuH, initial contributions 
to village panchayats, etc., a special provision of Es. 2,00,000 has b(3en made in the 
budget for the improvemont of rural communications. 

Instructions have been issued to local bodies that they cannot withhold ioorements 
of their staff except on the grounds laid down in rulo 24 of Fundamental Rules or 
Article 152 of the Civil Service Regulations, i.o., bad condiici or unsatisfactory work. 

Medical & Puolic Health 

Besides the usual grants to Duiferin Hos[)itaIs, the Judian Red Cross Society and 
local bodies, provision was made in the budget for several new schemes. A sum of 
Rs. 5,000 is provided for the establishmoni of a Medical Council for the rcgistiaiion 
of medical practitioners, Blmilarly, a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been provided for the 
establishment of a Nurses’ Registration Council. These leforms have long been 
overdue and were postponed for want of funds. A sum of Rs. 8,000 has been 
provided for the treatment of venereal di.soases. A hegianing has been made 
for the Improvemout of the Mayo Hospital by sanctioning Rs. 8,271 for the 
employment of addition al staff. Provision has boon made for the appointment 
of three additional Women Assistant Medical Officers and one Sub- Assistant 
Health Officer for anti-malarial work in the Nagpur Civil Station. Grants have 
also been provided for five Ayurvedic scholarships, improvement of the drainage 
system at the Cliandkhuri Leper House and hospital at Baitalpur and for the 
establishment of oheap-plau dispensaries at Fasaghat in the Bilaspur district and 
Khamla in the Botul district. 

It has been decided that recruitment to the Provincial Medical Services will 
be closed to persons outside the province. 

A committee to exnmino the indigenous systems of medicines practised in the 
province In all its aspects has boon appointed, 

COMMEECE & IXDUSTET 

Action has been lakon to give effect to the following schernos 

(1) Scliemo for the encoiiragomont of hand-spinning and hand- weaving in rural 
areas. 

(2J Scheme for the training of village Chamars in offal 

(3) Scheme for tlio ostablishmenfe of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Building, Nagpur, for the training of Chamars in (i) the art of flaying, (ii) salting 
and curing of raw hides, (iii) mamifactiue of flesh and boiio manure, (iv) extraction 
of animal fat anti (v) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

(4) fj*aining of students in umbrella-making in the domonstration classes of 

the Oovernment of Bengal, Calcutta. 

(5) Training of boys at the Ins titute maintained by tho All-India Village 
ludusferleB Association, ATardha. 

(6) Istablishment of a Labour Office for tho province. 

(7) Istablishmaat o! Cottage Industries Institutes at Jubbulporo and Akola. 

A training class is being held at Wardha for tho training of workers to whom 
the organisation of haud-spmning and hand-weaving ceatios will be entrusted. 
Teachers have been selected for carrying out the scheme for the training of 
village Chamars in the preparation of offal and, as soon as Ihoir training Is 
completed, they will be sent out to eeleoted centres for carrying on propaganda 

among the people. 

A class ' for the training o! village Chamars in the extraction of fat from 

dead cattle and the oonversioa of offal into useful manure was opened at Kosmi 

In Balaghafc under the auspices of the District Yliiage Uplift Committee, and 
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arrangements were made with the All-India Village Industries Association, Waidlxa, 
to depute a trained worker to^ Balaghat to teach village uplift workers the 
method of a more profilable disposal of carcasses of animals. A class was 
opened on the 20th March and 40 to 50 Chamars fiom tfio noighbomiag ¥iliages 
attended it regularly and showed great interest 

A scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Buildings at Nagpur has been sanctioned for ^ the training of Oiiamars in (1) art 
of flaying, (2) salting and curing of raw hides, (3) maimfactuie of flesh and bone 
manure, (4) extraction of animal fat and (5) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

Three Students have been sent to Calcutra to attend tho demonstiation class of 
umbrella-making, and it is hoped that wiion they retain after six months they will 
be able to set up a cottage industry of umbrelia-rnaking in the province. Training 
of boys at tho All-India Village Industries Institution at Wardha has been ai ranged 
and twelve boys have been seloctod. 

A Labour Office has been established under the general supervision of tho 
Director of Industrios to collect abstract, analyse and publish statistics relating to 
Industries and conditions of labour. 

The scheme of a cottage Irulustries institute which was sanctioned in the 
previous year has boon given practical effect to, and courses in weaving, durrio- 
making, toy-making and basket-making have boon opened both at Jubbulporo 
and at A kola, 


Vnn AMANura Scheaie 

If the 0* P. Govonimont did nothing else than iutrodiicing the Vidyamandir 

Scheme in the province they would have carnod tho gratitude of the people of 

whole India for the lead they have given in educational reforms in tho country. 
The Vidya-Mandir scheme has been pro^mrod under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself with a view to iif|!iidato the mass illiteracy with tho minimum cost 
And consistently with tho ideal of the Congress of which Maliatmaji is tlio 
undisputed leader, the Government have taken up the scheme in right oarnost and 
sauotionod a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for it. 

An organizing officer of Vidya-Mandirs has beon appointed and training school for 
pupil teachers opouad at WardUu from the 20th April 30. .8. A monthly bulletin in 
Hindi entitled the ‘‘Vidya Mandir Hamiichar'’ is being ^ issued every month to keep 
the pubiio informed of the progress. The 2Jakir^ Uussaiu Committoo has framed tho 
syllabus which has bean tcauslated into Hindi and Maraliu. Several insiitatioas 

have already been started under tho schemo. 

Government have decided to remit the duty chargoablo under tlio Stamp Act 
in respect of a deed of gift oC immovable property executed in favour of tho 

chairman of tho managing cooimittoo or tho tnisioos of an odacatioual institution 
recognized by tho Provincial Govarnmout as a 'Vidya Maiidir or established under 
any law regulating such institution. 

Aduw SenooLB 

Provision has boon made for a grant of Rs. 2, OCX) In 393849 for osiablishing 
50 adult schools under tho district council in the Central Provfnoes and 
Berar. A grant of Ks. 40 por school will be paid for tho maintonanco of such schools. 
Forty-four of those schools have already been established. 

PiifBiOAn IJraFr SonEMii 

A sum of Rs, 50000 has been provided in 193849 for expondituro on this scheme. 
The question of the 'appointment of a Central Physical Uplift Board to assist the 
Hontoie Minister for Eduoation in organiziing tha working of this echemo is under 
oonstderation. 

A large number of teachers and students oarried on village uplift work daring tha 
last summer vacation in response to an appeal issued by the Hoatole Ministei: for 
Education. 

Harijais Am AmMmmm 

Provision was made for the expandlture of Es. 84,000 in I93S4S for f aymenfe of 
stipends to Harijan students In all grades of sohoofe and oolleges as also for. pays# iifc; , 
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of grant of Rs. 300 per annum to each District Harijan Sewak Saugli for expendituro 
on the education of Hanjans. A second grant of Es. 300 per annum will also be 
paid to each of these Sanghs for the supply of books and school materials to tlio 
students, 

A sum of Rs, 17,380 has been provided in 1938-39 for opening schools for the 
children of aboriginal tribes in the Mandla district and in the zamindaii areas In tlio 
Chanda, Ohhindwara, Bilaspur and Drug districts. Recognized hostels for Goiids will 
also he paid grants at Rs. 3 per mensem per boat dor from the provision and tho 
salary of three Goad propagandists will be charged to this provision. 

Provision has also been made for the establishment of two more circulating libraries 
in the rural areas of each district 

The Provincial Government has recognized tho Suva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, 
India, and it has been notified to all the teachers in tho educational institutions that 
they are allowed to join and help the movement by starting troops, companies and 
packs. An annual grant of Rs. 9,700 has been paid to the Association to meet tho 
expenditure on headquarters staff including travelling allowance, camp expenses and 
contingencies, etc. for tho year 1938-39. 

Rural UrLii'r 

A rural uplift scheme for the establishment of 50 centres during 1938-39 in 
the Central Provinces and Berar was drawn up in consultation with the All-India Village 
Industries Association as promised by Oovornmont during tho course of tho budget speech 
in September 1939. The scheme combines botii ruial uplift and subsidiary occupa- 
tions as it is considered that without some means of ooonomic improvement much 
headway cannot bo made in the direction of bettor farming, bettor sanitation and 
better living. In this scheme encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving has 
been given a prominent place. 

Rural uplift centres will bo selected after a careful survey by a trained worker 
to be obtained from the All India Village Industries Association or the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. Both those Associations have their headquarters atWardha, 
This will facilitate liaison between thorn and the Rural Uplift Department of 
Government. Tho centre is to comprise villages within a radius of five miles of 
the central village. 8aoh centres will bo selected from villages having a tradition 
behind them of spinning or a profitable cottage industry which can be revived 
through tho eHorts of local men with Goveramoul help. The centres will be 
scattered all over the provinco in oider to disseminate nevr and healthy ideas for 

S aganda purposes. Each centre will bo in charge of one worker who will be 
Rs, 20 per mensem. Those workers will bo trained at a central institute for a 
a period of about nine months. Mr, Shrikrishna Jaju of tho All-India Village ludusiilos 
Association has promised to help in training these workers. 

The progress of work will includo geuoral welfare and a subsidiary occupation. 
The general welfare activities will embrace sanitation, health and hygiene, village 
roads, cleaning of wells and tanks and provision of water-supply, adult education and 
agrioultura! propaganda. On tho Industry side, it is proposed to work at least one 
oil mill throughout the year so that the village may got fresh, pure and nutritious oil 
The manufaotnra of khadi will bo the principal industry, the outturn of which will 
Increase yearly until it reaches worth Rs, 1,200 in tho fourth year, which is likely 
to be requited for the needs of villages within a radius of five miles. Other 
subsidiary industries, such as ropemaklug, rice-husking and dal-milling will also be 
introduced on Improved methods. 

Economy Move 

In order ^ to economise expenditure, Government has decided that the daily allow- 
ance admissible to the Hotfble Ministors should bo reduced from Es. 9 to Es. 5 and 
the road mileage allowance from eight annas to four annas per imlo lor journeys 
within the Ffovmee with effect from 5th August 1938. Similarly, it has boon decided 
to x&iim the rates of mileage and daily allowance admissible to the Hon'blo Speaker 
while on tout within the Province from the annas eight a mile and Rs. 9 per diem 
to annas four a mile and Rs, 5 per diem respoctivoly with effect from tho same date, 

BHirnn Ebuitok 

Government issued oiroular instructions that the Deputy Commissioners should, on 
request, place at the disposal ol» a member of Aho Legialativo Assembly all lalormatioa 
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toucliing the welfare of tlie constituency which he representej except for instancei 
information relating to — 

(a) confidential subjects ; 

(b) recommendations mado to superior authoritios. 

(c) persona! cases^ and 

(d) matters pending or likely to be the subject of adjudication in a court of law. 

The instructions also emphasize the importance of the development of relations of 
mutual confidence and harmony between all ofiieers of Government, particularly the 
Deputy Commissioners on tho^one hand and the local Members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the other. ^Tlio instructions go on to say that Government hopes that 
the Members of the Legislative^ Assembly will utilize the information receivod from 
the Deputy Commissiouers to dissipate any misconceptions about local events or 
activities. 


Activities of the Assam Governineiit 

The Congress Ministry was bom in Assam in a rather exciting and dramatic 
atmosphere. In the last September (1938) session of the Assembly the Opposition tabled a 
no-GonfidenoG motion on the Baaduliah Cahiuot. In the face of the impending 
crisis, the Premier, Sir Md. Baadullah, who just managorl to carry on the 
administration of the Province for nearly a year and a half with Iho support of 
heterogenous combino, bt3at a hasty retreat and tendored resignation of his Cabinet 
without waiting for tho verdict of the Assembly. Mr. (h N. Bardoloi, the Opposition 
leader was invited by the tlovorrior to form a cabinet. He accepted the oiler 
and submitted the namfss of the j)t)rsr>nnel of his proposed cabinet. Tho Govornor 
approved them. But in tho meantimo tho anti-Gongress elements, Moslem Leagmors 
and European planting interests combined under what is oaliod the Assam united 
Party ana tabled as many as 50 ao-confidenco motions on Mr. Bardoloi and his 
colleagues who wore yot to bo sworn in. A point of order was raised and the 
Speaker ruled that no no-confidonco motion bo admitted against a Ministry which had 
not as yet taken the oath of ofiico. lie thus sfioilod the game of tho' Opposition 
and adjourned the Assembly sine die, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Bardoloi, 
tho leader of the House- 

Tho Assembly dispersed and the new Ministers went to tho Constitution Hall 
to take their oath of office. But Boon after their arrival tliore, they wore tobi 
that the Governor had postponed the oath- taking ceremony. An otfioial 
Gazette Extraordinary was, howovor, already issued and circulated announcing 
the formation of tho now cabinet and after this dramatic turn of oveuts, tlie 
copies of the Gazette wore remiiled and the whole country had a hearty laughter at 
the plight of tho then Governor who was rosponsibic for this bangle. But soon, 
however, good sense prevailed on him and ha realised the futility of his attempt 
to bring back into power a party which had been discredltea so often in the 
past and which was nothing but a queer amalgam of m many conllictiog 
interests, without having a common policy or programme. The next clay, therefore, 
he called back tho new Ministers, administered them the oath and formerly instatled 
them in ofiioe. This is, in brief, tho slory of tho birth of the Congress Coalition 
Ministry in Assam. 

Whm the present Ministry was formed in September last in tho midst of such 
turmoil, tho public wore natoraily doubtful about its late for the air was still 
full of sounds of sabro-rattling of the Leaguers and European planters who 
declared from house-top tliat it was a minority Ministry and as such it would 
collapse the moment the open session of tho Assembly mot Tim Assembly, 
however, did meet and in its December sesBioiii the diviBion list on the nb- 
oonfidencQ motion sponsored by tlie Opposition disolosod that it was in stronger 
position than was ever thought of. The latest: position of the Mmfstortalist party is 
60 in a house of 108 members, lacluding the Bpeaker, 

it must be mentioned €n pamant that Sj. Sublias Chandra Bosos the Congress 
Presideati played a very important role in the formulation of tire Congress 
Ministry in Assam. He went to Shillong at tho grave risk of his health, for hh 
was not keeping well at that time, and assisted tho OhUfrass Ratty 'with 
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Ms wise counsel and excellent whipping which it hadlv needed. Fur all this^ 

he deserves the grateful thanks of the people of the whole Province. 

Congress Programme 

The present Ministry is not purely Congress, it is a Coalition Ministry. But as 
all the members in it have accepted the Congress principle and programme, it is 

as good as a pure Congress Ministry. Following the Congress ^ principle, the 

Ministers have accepted the salary of Rs. 500 each ^ and introduced in the adminis- 

tration the spirit of nationalism and service which was absent in the former 
regime. Formerly, the relation between the ^ Police and tbe^ people, specially 
Congressmen, was one of mistrust and suspicion. But this Ministry have set it 
right and put in a basis of mutual help and understanding. The Premier, Mr. 
Bardoloi has issued a circular to all Government servants, especially the Police, 
explaining to them the change of administration and impressing upon them the 
desirability of changing their outlook in the present changed circumstaaces. Ha has 
asked them not to forget that they are the sorvnnts of the people and not their 
masters as they formerly considered them to be and advised them always to work 
in that spirit. 


Economy Move 

The Ministry have also introduced a number of other reforms in the administra- 
tion. As already said they have reduced tiioir salary and given t!io savings thus 
accrued for the uplift of the tribal people. They havo made further reduction in 
land revenue much in excess of what was grunted t)y the last Cabinet. They have 
remitted the land revenue in the areas alfected by the Iasi Hoods. They have 
effected economy in the expenditure on the administration by making an all-round 
10. p. 0 . reduction in the travelling allowance of the Ministers and Government 
officials. They havo released all political prisoners and detenus. They have 
formulated an industrial scheme for the improvement of all small industries. They 
have introduced reforms In jails in the LToviuce. As a measure of further economy, 
with a view to realising more funds for their utilisation on tho nation-building work, 
they are reorganising services fixing where possible new scales of pay and restricting 
expenditure on less useful public works. They have curtailed the Police budget and 
given more money for tlie education of tho tribal people of backward communities. 
They are going to introduce labour legislation for the benefit of the workers at 
Digooi ana in tea plantations. To tap additional sources of revenue they propose 
to introduce in the next session of the Assembly the following five taxation bills 
and it is expected that when these bills arc passed and placed on tho statute book 
the Government will be able to wipe out tho chronic deficit of tlie Province 

{!) Assam Agricultural Income tax Bill, 

(2) Assam Bales of Motor Bpirit and Lubicrants Taxation Bill 

(3) Assam Bales Tax BUI to provide for imposition and collection of tax on 
sales of ariiclos of luxury. 

(4) Assam Excise (Amendment, Bill to secure greater control over tho 
consumption of liquor. 

(5) Assam Amiisemonts and Betting Tax Bill to make an addition to public 
revenue of Assam and for that purpose to impose a tax on entertainments and other 
amusements and on certain form of bettings. 

(6) Assam Prohibition bill will also bo introduced for prohibition of manufacture, 
sale and consumption of liquors, H*adi’ and drugs in the Frovinco, 

Another bill for distribution of powers of the Commissioners of Surma Yalloy and 
Assam Talley Divisions will also be introduced in view of tho fact that tho Post 
of the^Snrma Talley Comratssioner has been abolished, Provision has also been 
made in this bill lor diecharge of duties devolving on the Commisslonors in the 
event of the remaining post of the Assam Talley Commissioner being also abolished. 


ActiYilieft of the N, W* troEtier Pr, Govcr»iiie»t 

The following account of the activities of the W, frontier Government was 
contributed to the Press by Mr. Ram Lai Chanda 

The present Ministry in the frontier Province took ollioe on 7ih September, 193? 
io.j about 8 months after the iatroduotion of tho Provincial Autonomy in the Provlaoe, 
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The Party at the time of its birth eoasisiea of only 19 members elected on Congress 
ticket ia a house of 50 members, inoladmg the speaker. The Congress Party, there- 
fore, at the time of tlioir coming into existeuco on the Ministerial benches, could noc 
claim to haw a trne maionty in the House and had to depend on other Progressive 
elements to be able to share the responsibility of the administration on an efficient 
basis. The Democratic Party of Ha?.ara District under the lead of Hon’ble Man 
Mohammad Abbas Khan, which had broken away from the Qayum Ministry, came to 
the rescue of the Congress Party in thoir effort to oust the reactionary Government 
from the land of the bravo Pathans, substitiitmg it by a popular government A few 
unattached members also jointed the Party, which gained a clear majority for the 
purpose of running the government Having formed a coalition under these circums- 
tances, Dr. Khan Sitiib, the Loader of the Party, accepted the invitation of His 
Excellency to form a stable goveniment in the Province. The Party added to its 
strength by winning throe bye-eh^ctions, counting d2 Congress members in a Ministerial 
Party of 27 members. The resignation of Mokd. Sarain J ui, owing to differences with 
the Ministry, again roducod its strength by one vote. Another h'andicap wiiicli the 
Congress Party had to encounter in this peculiar Province was that it had to depend 
on the subvention of a crore of rupees from the Ccuifra! 0 (werrimf 3 nt to run the 
inflexible revenue of hardly Ks. 8,000,000. 

Il^FLIKP 10 PkaSAXTRV 

The first leliof granted by the Ministsy was a roniissimi of the land revcmie of 
about 00(3 lakh which was granted to tlu? petty land-holders paying a Jam! 
revenue of Rs. 5 or bedow. What a marked (lontrasf with the adiievemehfs of 8ir 
Sikandar’s Ministry ia tlio Punjab, whoso all agrarian ridorms benefited the big 
landholders at the cost of the poor peasants. Dr. Khan’s cabinet remitted aiiothar 
lakh of rupees from the water rates to the sugar cane growers of Mardan and 
Peshawar distriods, who were in utter distress ia addition to a remission of Rs. 55,000 
in land revenue to flio zemindars of Mardan District. Another remission of four 
annas in a rupee was granted for the ICharif harvest of 1937. The Oovernmont 
further suspended the recovery of the irrecoverable loans of the Takavi which 
amounted to mom than 2 and onc-fourrii lakhs. The annual instalment paid by tfie 
Mimfcipality of 1), L Ktian towards the construction of bund was rediicod by 
Rs, 50,000, its yearly interest being reduced from 6 3 per isent. 

K oil AT Loam 

Although tho (lovornraent of the Frovinue ordei'ed a remission oC Ks, 2, 16, OCX) 
In connection with the Kohat loan, the untion of Dr. Khaifls Ministry had been 
tho subject of severe cnticism not only amongst the opponents of the Party, but 
also by tho Congrossraen thomsolvos who characterised It m a glaring instaaco k the 
breach of promise. It may be recalied that tho Congress Ministry had 
advocated the entire remission of this loan in their election manih^sto in addition to 
the^ promise made by various tmmhovH of the Party in the course of the election- 
eering campaign. Another reason why the Oovejrnmorit is being corKiemned in this 
connection is^thafc they had enjoyed tliis remission from the Chmtral Ooverriment 
which had originally advanced the sum, Defnitatious of Koimfios had waited upon 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Oaudhi during timir BVontior sojouriL The Fraaiiar 
Governmeat was reported to have agreed to tho roconsidmitioa of their decision. 

toGih Bjblf GovieENMEift 

The principal achievement of the Miai.s{:ry in the domain of Local SelDOovcrn* 
meat Is the abolition of tho nominated block and the or-of!ioio clmirmau and 
presidents of the District Boards and the Municipal Committee ihroughoiil' the 
Frovipe. The Ministry of .Local SidDQovernmeut: have farther under their 
considerafeioiiy a proposal to do away with the nominated clement Iii the notified 
areas with the exception of ex-officio presidents. Tho (F)vornmout; have Issued 
prehmmary notifications regarding the establialimont of village oonneiis (Pancliyafg) 
^perlmental basts in the districts of Peshawar, Mardau airl Dam Ismail 
Khan. The Ooveruweat Ixave a^so approved the system of joint eltiatorata with 
rasemtiou of seats for the minorities in District Boards, Municipalities and Motilkd 
wea ^ Committee.^ To eradicate corruption from the civic a'lministmtioa of the 
Froymoe the Mimstry have suspended a namber of local bodies iaolutliM the 
Municipal Oommittees of Baunu and Abbotfcabad. The Governnwnt hiive aiio dfolded 
to cemststute small town committees in Bafa and other places* 

S3 
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PROYINOIAL GOVERNMENTS AT WORK 
Indebted Agricultural Relief Act 

With a ?iew to giving relief to indebted agriculturists tlio ludebted Agricultural 
Belief Act sponsored by Hon’ble Qazi Attaullab Khau, Minister of Education was 
passed by the Assembly on the lines of the Madras Relief Indebtedness Act. This 
Act, however, led to a vigorous opposition both ^ inside and outside the Assembly by 
the minority communities of the Province. Meetings were held in every nook and 
corner of the Province where Hindus and Sikhs protested against tiie legislation and 
appealed to the Government to withhold his assent from it. A minorities conlerenca 
was also held at Peshawar where a vehement criticism of this measure was indulged* 
Kai Bahadur Mehr Chaiid Rhanna, the Hindu leader, and ex- Finance Minister, was 
leading the agitation on this issue. 

Village Communications 

About Rs. 7,00,000 was spent on the construction of new roads, improvements 
to existing cross-country road, and reconstnictioa of bridges from provincial share 
in the road-development fund. Another sum of Rs. 13,100 was spent on inter- village 
communication which was met out of the grant of the Centra! Government for 
economic development of rural areas. 

Medical Relief 

To take stringent measures for the treatment and prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
Government has decided for the construction of a sanitarium at Dadot, in Hazara 
District. It will have 64 beds suited to all classes, involving a recurning expenditure 
of Rs. 23, (XK) per annum for its maintenaace. The opening of the sanitarium, 

which has been considerably delayed on account of iloods in river Siren will 

take place by April next. The scheme of medical examination of school children 

has been extended to schools in selected areas. Grants have been given for an 
up-to-date hospital in Mardau for constituting an X Ray depai tment of Lady 

Reading Hospital at Pesliwar, for the extontion of female medical aid to different 
hospitals by the appointment of lady doctors, trained nurses and the starting of 
raatornity welfare centres. 

Industrialisation op Province 

Realising that the only way to mitigate unemployment amongst the educated youths 
of the Province, with a view to usher in a new era of prosperity for the people to 
better its finances, and to exploit the various resources of the Province to attain 
maximum benefits, the Frontier Government has taken on hands several proposals for 
the industrialisation of the Province. To give practical shape to their schemes it has 
been decided to set up a big sugar factory at Fakhat Bai, the well-known sugar-cane 

t rowing centre of the North in Mardan District. The Company has already been 
oated and the Government has bought shares worth Ms. 2,00,000. The Company will 
start working from April next, the machinery is on its way to the country. The 
Provincial Government have agreed to grant permission for the erection of a tanning 
factory at Peshawar, on the condition that 80 per cent, of the un-skilied labour em- 
ployed in the factory shall be the inhabitants of this Frovinco, that ui the allotment 
of shares, preference shall be given to Frontier capital, in addition to reserving 10 
per cent of the total shares for the labourers themselves. The Government has fur- 
ther decided that h per cent of the net profit of the Oompaoy shall be spent for the 
comforts and betterment of the labourers. Tim (Jovarument has further ordered the 
industrial survey of the Provinoo to explore other avenues for the starting of more 
industrial concerns. The Government bus also started a flaudloom Weaving Institute, 
having spent Rs. 9,000 on the purchase of wool-carding and spinning sot, Ks. 17,000 
oh the purchase of woollen raising and finishing plant and Rs. 15,000 on tlio purchase 
of hand-woven cotton cloth finishing oalandar. 

Education 

The frontier Government have opened 50 more Blstilct Board primary schools for 
boys in addition to a number of adult schools in the Province. The post of the 
Director of Pubiio Instruction was provincialissod and for the first time an Indian was 
appointed to the job, in addition to keeping in abeyance the post of the Inspector of 
Vomacuiar Education, which has saved the Province a sum of Rs. 9,000 per annum# 
A sum o! Rs. 44,000 was sanctioned as non-recuriing grant for agricultural classes la 
the Islamla Ooilege at Peshawar. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha-'Iirrl Juhj to 27ih. July 1938 

A. meotiiifi of (hu Workin;i Ojmmittuo was haM at Wardha, 23-27 July, 1938. Shri 

Siibhas Chandni Boso presided. 

The members presmii wero Maalaea Abu! Kalatii Azad, Biiris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Fatol, Rajondra Prasad, Fimnala! Bajaj, Khaa Abdul Gliaffar Elian, 
Bhulabliai Desai, Faitabbf Sitaramayyan 8;i.rat Cliaiidra I'losoj Sliaakarrao Deo, 
Harelcrisfma Melitab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Minutks 

Th© minutes of tlie last meeting ware confirmed. 

The An'dhiu, Kerala and Earkaxar Dbpuxaxiono 

The Andhra and Kerala Beparafion and iho Katnatak Unification deputations waited 
on the Working Committeo. The Committee heaid them at great length and fmssed 
tho following resolution : — 

“Hai/'iog heard tlie views of the deputations of Andhra P. C. 0., the Andhra 
Mahasabhaj tho Karnatak Unificatiou Committoo, the Karaatak i\ 0, 0« and the Kerala 
P. C. C, on tho question of the redistribution of proviucos in India on a lingiiistio 
basis for administrative purposes, this Committee dociares that the rosohiiion of the 
Madras legislature on lioguhstic provinces md of tho Bombay legislature on tho 

separation of the Karnatak provinco wore passed with the previous sanction of the 
Parliamentary Bub- Committee) and tho full approval of this committee. This Com- 
mitleo desires to assuu) the people of tho area concerned that tho solution 

of this quostion would bo nndortakoii as a part of Iho fuluro scheme of iho 

Government of Iidia as fioon as tho Oougross has tho power so to do and calls upon 
the peopio of this area to desist from any furthor agitation in this behalf wliicli 
may divert attention from tlio main issue now boforo tho country. 

Provincial Quota 

The Committoo considered tho loiter of tho Bind P. 0. C. for tho rediictfon m 
the provincial quota. Tho opinion of tho Committee was that no reduction was 

possible. 


Complaints about Local Bodies 
The following resolution was passed : 

‘‘Resolved that no oompfaluts in conneciion with election and other affairs of the 
Municipal and other local bodies bo addressed to or onlertained by the Working 
Committee, until after such compiaiate have been placed before the final proylnckl 
authority and docidod upon/^ 

Sjbttlbmknt m Oimmotiou mm Dry Fruit Tradb 
The followiag resolution was passed : 

“The AToiMng Committee approoiate the notion of tho Afghan (iovernmont In 
abolishing the monopolmtic arrangements made by them for controlling the export 
trade m dry fruit which were detrimental to the interests of Indian merchants in 
Afghanistan and India. The Committoo welcome the restoration of status quo in 
this behalf^ which will hoip to Improve Cneridly feelings between the people of India 
and Afgamstan. 

Late ‘Simi Raja Eau 
The following resolution was passed j 
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^The Wot kin/? C-ommittee expressed their sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Sfiri B. Raja Rao, the foimer office secretary of the A. I. C. C. and convey 
their condolence to tho family of the deceased.” 

‘ ^‘Resolved that a ^^ratuity of Rs. 1,000 be granted to tho widow of Shri B. Raja 
Rail in recognition of his loyal services to the Congress Organisation,” 

Note: 8hris Bhulabhai Desai and Saiat^ Chandra Bose were good enough 
to coniribute ball of this amount. The remaining half (Rs. 500) was to be paid 
from the A, L C. 0. funds. 

Expert Committee 

The folIowiBg resolution was passed : 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Woiking Committee at Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the apxioiotment of an^ Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industiial Plan, it is lesolved that as a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the 
Ministers of Industries at an eaily date and call for a icport of the existing in- 
dustries operating in different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.” 

Bihari-Beng ali Controversy 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that Shri Rajendra Fhasad he aullioriso«l to go into the Biliari-Bengali 
controvGisy relating to the questions of (i) Domicile, (2) Public Services (3) Educa- 
tion and (4) Trade and Commerce, and settle it finally. 

“Pending the settlement of this controversy, tho Woiking Committee appeal to 
all concerned, paitioularly to the Press of Behar and Bengal to desist from any 
further agitation in this ‘behalf and help in creating a proper atmosphere for the 
just and harmonious solution of the whole problem.” 

Deputation op Yaids and Homeopaths 

The Deputation waited upon tho Working Committee. The view of the Deputa- 
tion were heard at some length and the following lesoUition was passed: 

“The Working Committee received a deputation of medical practitioners other than 
allopaths. The Committee are of opinion that innumerable poisons in towns and 
villages of India aro receiving the benefit of treatment under other systems iiko 
Ayurveda, Unaui and Homeopathy and they should receive recognition and en- 
couragement from Congress Governments. The Committee are further of opininon 
that while measures may be adopted to ensure efficiency of such practitioners, 
nothing should be done to penalise any paiticular system. As regards the objection 
to particular proposals in the Bill pending before the Legislative Assembiy of 
Bombay, the matter is referred to tho Parliamentary Sub-Oommitfee ” 

Indian States 

(a) By the Hariptira resolution the Congress Committees In the Indian States 
were placed under the direct control of the Working Committee. In this connection 
the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that for the time being, tho State Congress Committees^ do fanotloa 
as heretofore under tho jurisdiction of their respective Provincial Congress 

(h) Congratulations to Mansa and other Stales, The following resolution was 
passed : 

“The Working Committee congratulate the people of Maiisai Wala, Ramdurg, 
Jamkhaidi and Miraj on the success they have achieved in their ^ bravo and non- 
violent' struggle for the vindication of thdr economic and political rights. 

(c) Sympathy for Nilgiri (Dtkal). Tho following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee express their sympathy for the people of NHgiri State 
in Orissa on the nou-viplent struggle they have been carrying on against the re- 
gulations banning meetings, processions and the formation of aBSomations within 
the Stato,” 
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CoORC- 

Tlie Haripura res-ihitioa about Coorg has not baen properly recorded in the 
BnlletiQ. li is recorded that Coorg be united ‘“willi Karnatak In tlio province of 
Bombay/’ It should bo that Coorg bo united ‘‘with Karnatak in the province of 
Madras.” The Committee authorised the correction. 

SiKAE 

The following rosolation was passed : 

‘Having heard the aecoiinf of the settlement of Jaipor-Sikar dispute from Shri 
Jamnala! Bajaj, the Committee congratufate the people of Sikar on Isaving listened 
to his counsel and shown the true spirit of bravery in having decided to give up 
the idea of armed resistance and adopt the method of uon-violenfie resulting in the 
prevention of bloodshed which was imminent. 

“The Working Committee rogrot the nondiess loss of life that resulted diiniig tlie 
recent firing in Sikar on the 4ih July and express their condolence to tho families 
of the deceased. 

“The Working Commitieo hope that in the future derdings with tho people of 
Sikar the Jaipur authorities will act in a spirit of concih ation so as to restore friend- 
ly relations between the State and tho Rao Raia and the people of Sikar/* 

Presidents of Local Bodies and Party Dihoiulink 

On a reference made by Muhakosal P. 0. C. wheilior tho Fresidonfs of local 
bodies who wore Congrossmtm wore above party discipline, it was decided that the 
Presidents of such bodies if they wore Gongressmen were as much bound by the 
Congress discipline as any other Oongressmaa. 


riie C* P- Ministerial Crisis 

The Committee as it met on the 33rd was informed of what had happened upio 
then by Shri Valiabhbliai Patel, the Chairman of the Fearliamentary Bub-Committeo. 
The compromise arriv< 3 d at Pachmarhi had not heon carried out obviously by the 

Premier. The Minislry was not theredoro working smoothly. There were press 
reports that two Aiiaislors liad put their resignation in the hand of tho Promior on 
July 15. Dr. Kliare sent a report to Shri Vallabhblxai Pahs! that he ant! some of 
bis’ colleagues had not come to any agreement about some of tho items of the 
Pachmarhi com promise. At tho same time tho Promior wrote that ho would jioi 
take any precipitate action and leave tho matter to Bhri Yallabfdjhai for final decision 
and would keep him informed -about farther developments, lie did not howover 
mention anything about any resignations from his Cabinet Bhri Vallabhbhai sent 

word to Br. Ehare not to prooipi tata matters as tho whole f|iiestion would bo gone 

into and decided upon by the Parliamentary Sub- Oommiitm and the W orking 
Committee meeting on the 23rd July, On tho morning of tho 21st howovor, Nagpur 
and the whole of India were surprised and shookod to learu that Dr, Ehare along 
with two of his colleagues, Snris Golo and Doshmukh had resigned and ^ their 
resignations had been accepted by tho Oovarnor. The remaining throe Ministersi 
Bhris Shakla, Mlsra and Mehta who had refused to resign were dismissed by tho 

Governor. Not only this but during the course oC the night of the 2Dth a new 
Ministry had been formed without the consent and permission of the Congress 
authorities. 

What had happened was that on the noon of the 19ih I)r. JQiaro had eimiiired 
o! his colleagues if they would resign in the event of his resigning. The 3 
Mahakoshai ministers informed him that they would not, without orders from the 
Congress higher authorities and that he himself should not precipitate matters, 
on the eve of tho meetings of t!m Parliamentary Sub-Committee and 
Working Committee. Dr. Khare however sont his resignation and * that of the two 
consenting ministers. Thereupon the Governor invited the three remaining 
ministers to put In their resignation. They asked lor time to oonsulfe the Ooagress 
authorities. They put themselves in touch with Bhri Bajendra Prasad who was at 
Wardlm on the night of the Mthu Shri Bajendra Prasad advised them not to 
resign and sent letters to Dn Khare, Gol© and Beshmukh advising them to withdraw 
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their resignatioos or at least not insist upon tlieir acceptance till tlio Working 
Committee had mot These letters bad no effect. The Mabakosha! ministers informed 
the Governor that as instructed by the Congress authorities they were unable to 
resign. Thereupon the Governor accepted the rcsigoalious of the 
Premier and the 2 ministers who had resigned and toimioated the office of the 
remaining 3 ministers. At 5 a.m. on the 21st he called Dr. Khare to form 
a new ministry. Dr. Khare gave the names of Shris Golo, Deslimiikli, Agnihhoj 
and Pyarelal Bitigh as his new ooileagues. All this drama was enacted during 
the course of one night. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee that met at "Wardha on the 22nd called 
Dr. Khare. The President was also present. Tlio President and the Committee 
had some discussion with Dr. Khare wtio was now convinced that ho had com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment in resigning himself and calling upon his 
collegues to do^ Fikewise without consulting either the Parliamentary Sub-Commitleo 
or the Working Committee. The only course therefore left for him was to 
undo the wrong that had been donk Br. Khase with the advice of the 
President and the Parliamentary Bub-Committeo returned to Nagpur and placed 
the following letter of resignation in the hands of the Governor on the 23rd : 

^‘Bear Sir Francis, 

Since my resignation and formation of tlie new Cabinet I have had oppor- 
tunities of consulting the Congn^ss President and the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee. As a result of this consultation I have come to sealise that in 
suhraitfiog resignation and forming a now cabinet I have acted hastily and committed 
an erior of jiidgmont. !, therofore, hoieby iender resignation on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues.” 

On the 0V(3ning of 2drd Br, Kliaro was again called to Wardha to moot the 
Woiking Committee. The Committee indicated to him that the natural consequence 
of his resignation as tJie Premier was that he should resign the leadership of the 

0. P. Parliamcniary parly. He accepted this position but informed the Committee 
that after lus n^signation was accepted by the party, ho would again put himself 
forward as a candidate for the same position. The Committee indicated to him that 
after all that had happened it would not bo proper for bim to adopt such a course. 
In the event of his persisting tho committee would bo constrained to pronounce 
their ^ judgment on tho series of events culminating in his forming the new ministry. 
Br. Khare however insisted upon what ho called his right to contest the olectiejn 
for the leadership. 

The Coramittee also advi.s 0 d Br. Khare to call the mooting of tho party on the 27th 
at Wardha. In this connection ho issued tho following notice calling a mooting of tho 
C. Jb Parliamentary party : 

special meeting of tho C. P. and l^erar Congress Assembly Party will bo Inhl 
at Wardha on Wednesday the 27th July at 9 a.m. to consider : 

1. Tho situation created by tho resignation of the Premier and his two colleagues, 
tho dismissal of the three Mahakoshal Ministers, the reformation of the now Ministry 
and its subsequent resignation ; 

2. Resignation of the Loader ; 

3. Tho election of the Leader. 

tinder some misap prehension telegrams have boon sent to some mombors of the 
party informing them that tho above mootings will be held at Nagpur. They will 
please note that the above meeting will be held at Wardha and not at Nagpur” 

On the 25th evening Dr. Khare along with the Congress President and some mem- 
bers of the Working Oommiiteo mot Oandhiji at Shogaon, After some cUscussiod it 
was proposed that Br. Khare should make a statement and issue it to the press. Br. 
Khare accordingly prepared a statement. Home additions and alteiationB were 
suggested by Ganahiji. After considering these, Dr. Khare changed his mind and 
wanted time to consult his friends at Nagpur and decide whether ho would issue 
the statement or not. He said that if by S p.m. on the 26th the Working Committee 
did ' not hear from him It must be considored that he was not prepared to issue any 
statement. At 3 p.m, on the 26tb the Working Committoo were informed by a phono 
message from Nagpur that Dr, Khar© was not pieparod to issue tho statoment in 
question. The Working Committee thereupon passed the following resolution 
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RESOLirnois" 


‘^After lia?iag heard the Parlianientary Siib-Committeo and gi?ea anxious considera- 
tion to the oircumstances that happened since the agreement ariived at in Fachmarhi 
between tiio Ministers in the presence of the members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and the Presidents of the three Provincial Qoogress Committees conooraed 
and after having had several interviews with Dr, Kiiaie, the Working Committee 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that by the series of acts committed by Dr. 
Khare culminating in his resignation of his charge and demanding the resignatimi of his 
colleagues of their charge, Dr. Khare was gujlty of grave errors of judgment which 
have exposed the Congress in tiie^O. F. to ridicule and brought down its prostiga 
He was also guilty of gross indiscipHne in that he acted in spite of warning against 
any precipitate action. His resignation was the direct cause of the exercise, for tho 
first time since office acceptanoo by the Congress, by a Governor of his special powers 
whereby Dr. Khare’s three colleagues were dismissed. The Working Committee note 
with satisfaction that these three Congress Ministers showed their loyalty to the 
Congress by declining, without instructions from tho Parliamentary b^uh-Committeo, 
to tender their resignations which wore demanded by the Governor. Dr. ICharo was 
further guilty of indlsciplino in accepting tho invitation of tho Govonior to form a 
new ministry and contrary to tho practice of which ho was aware in actually forming 
a new ministry and taking tho oath of allegiance, without roferonco to ilie Farlia- 
montary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, specially when lie knew that 
the meetings of those bodies were imminent. By all these acts of his, Dr. Khare has 
proved himself unworthy of holding positions of responsibility in tlio Congress orga- 
nisation,^ He should be so considered till, by his services as a Congressmaa, ha has 
shown himself well-balanced and capable of observing strict disespimo and discharging 
the duties that may bo undertaken by him. 

“The Working Committoo have also come to tho reluctant conclusion that IL R 
the Governor of the C. P. has shown by tho ugly haste with which ho tiiriiod night 
into day and forced tlie crisis that has overtaken tho provincts that he was eager “to 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in him to do so. Idio Workirig 
Committee hold that knowing, as ho must have, what wa.s going on among tho 
bors of the then cabinet and iustruciions ol tiio Parliamentary Hub-Commiitcc ho 
ought not to have, with unseemly haste, acm^pted the resigiiatii)ii of the 
throe Ministers aud demauded the rosignutioii of the other throe, disrii!S‘-:ed them on 
their refusal to resign and immediately called upon Dr. Kliaie h> from a iiuu^ 
Ministry aud sworn m the available members of the now Ministry Without waiting 
for the meeting of tho Working Committee which was imminent/’ 

The Working Committee passed another rosaiution pruscrihing Uie profjodure to 
be followed in the party meeting cailod for the ‘^7tU at Wardha. Tfiu rcsolurion 
said: ‘’With reference to iho moating of tho G. P. Congroxs Pailiarauntarv Party 
convened at the instance of tho Working Committee, the Working Committee demdtsd 
that in the special circamstauecs that have arisen tho Presidunl ilo prcjhido over ttm 
meeting, communicate to it tho resolution of tho Working Committee inissud on tim 
, 26tli July 1938 relating to tho ministorial crisis in C. F. and conduct its proctiodiiigs* 
The Working Committee also decide that tho meeting be hold at the Navabhiirat 
Wdyalaya, Wardha.”' 


Tho a F. rarliaraontary party met as direafced at Wardha on the 27tf,i at $ a. ra* 
President Bubhas Chandra Bose presided. TIioho present were ilie membors of lim 
0. P. Farhamentary Party, the members of the Pixrlkmmitmj Bub- Committee, tfui 
Genera! bepretary of the Congress and Hie Frosidenfs of tho 3. Ik C. Cs— Mahttkoshik 
Nagpur and Berar, Jn the voting however only the members o! the parfv 
participated. * ^ 

The President began the proceedings .by reading the rosohitioa of tho Working 
Committee. He then plwod the resignation of Dr. Kharo from tho hjadoiMhip of t!io 
party before the meeting. Phis wM accepted. He thereafter oailoil upon the 
members to elect their new leader. One member proposed the came of Dr KhArit 
and asked for the ruling of the President if his hme Uld brLopoi 
president pointed out that the resolution of the Working Committee was before the 
meeting and if m tho face of that Dr. Khare’s name was proposed ha would woept 
the proposal and allow voting .thereon. On the President giving this ruiing t& 

nttmss proposed Were those of 
Shris Jajuji, bhukla; Gupta, Khandekar, Mehta and Deshmukh. A$,Ja|n|i's consent htxt 
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not been taken liis nam-) was withdrawn. Sbris Gupta, Ivbandekar and Molita 
declined to stand. There thus remained only 2 candidates in the field, Shris 
Shukla and Deskmukh. Votes wore taken. Shri Skiikla got 47 and Siiri Doshmiikh 
12 votes. 13 members remained neutral. Tlie President declared Shri Shiikla as 
the duly elected Loader of the 0. F. Parliamentary party. 

Statsmeitt by tee Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

As considerable interest is being taken by tho pubfic in the incidoiits culminating 
in the resignation of Dr. TChare from tho Prime Ministership and tho election of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Leader of the Congress Party In the C. P. 
Assembly, and as inferences are being drawn from unautlieaticated facts, it is 
necessary to explain the correct facts of the case. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Working Committee in Bombay in the middle 
of May last, differences among the then Ministers of the C. P. and Berar liecame 
marked, and four of the Ministers tendered their resignations to tho Fiima Minister. 
One of them later withdrew his resignation. Without taking their party into con- 
fidence, all the Ministers came to Bombay and sought the assistance of the Working 
Committee. The matter was thus placed before the Working Committeo which 
asked the Parliamentary Sun-Commitbia to have a meeting of tlie Congress Party 
in the C. P. Assembly convened and the matter settled in consultation with it 

Accordingly, a meeting of tho Party was convened at f^aclimarhi which was 
attended by the Chairman and one of the members of the Parliamentary Bub- 
Committee, as also the Presidfints of the Piovincial Congress Committee of Berar, 
Nagpur aad Mahakoshal. Ultimately, tho ministers reported to tho Parliamentary 
Sub Committee that they had themselves composed thtdr differences, had agreed to 
a compromise and were prepared to work together. 

The Party and the Bub-Ooramitteo dispersed with the hope that the differences 
had been settled, and the parties concerned would give effect to the terms of the 
compromise, and there would not be any more unseemly exhibition of differences. 
But the hope was doomed to disappointment, and reports began to reach Sardar 
Vallablibhai Patel, tho Chairman of tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee, that the terms 
were not being observed by Dr. Khare. The Sardar had appealed to Pr. Khare to 
observe the terms of the settlement honourably and had also requested him to leave 
the final decision to the judgment of tho Working Committee, in case of dis- 
agreement. 

Tilings wore going on in this way, when differences among the ministers again 
became acute about tho iSth of July, and reports appeared in the pi ess that two of 
them, Messrs. Gole and l>oshmukh, hivl tendered their resignations to tiie Premier. 
On the 15th of July, Dr. Khare submitted his report to Bardar Fate! about the 
steps taken to implement tlie Pachraarhi Agreement and of tho situation as it stood 
up to that date. H'e also wrote to Bardur Patel that they had not been able 
to come to any agreement till them, owing to marked differences in their respective 
outlooks, but at the same time assured him that ho would take no precipitate 
action and leave ihe matter to him for final decision. He requested the Sardar to 
give him an opportunity to place his view-point before him before a decision was 
reached. He added that he would keep the Bardar informed from time to time 
about the events as they occurred. Dr. Khare did not say any thing about the resigna- 
tions of his two coileugueSf 

It will bo remembered that a meeting of tho Working Committee had been fixed 
to take place at Wardha on tho 9th of July, but on account of tho ilinesB of the 
President, it had to be postponed to 23rci July. After this assurance from i)r. IGiare, 
the Chairman of tho Farliamontarv Bub-Committee naturally folt that nothing was 

n to happen until the 23rd July, when the whole matter could be considered by 
arlmmentary Sub-Committee and, if ncoossary, by tho Working Committee ; so 
he went to Poona for a meeting of the Bombay Assembly Party ana later to Ahmeda- 
bad for the inauguration of the Prohibition oampaigm 

On the 3l9th July, Dr. Khare wrote to his colleaguos that he was going to resign 
and, after pointing out that under Parliamentary conventions whan a Ihemier resigned 
his colleagues should also resign, he asked for an assurance from thm that they 
would observe this convention and resign with him. On the 20th July, Messm 
Shukla, Mishra and Mehta Individually 'replied to him expressing their Inability to 
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resign in tlie absence of instructions from the Parliamentary Committee or the Work- 
ing Committee. At noon the same day, Dr. Kliare submitteod his resignation to the 
Governor along with the resignations of his two colleagues, Messrs. Gole and Desh- 
mukh. The Governor wanted the lesignations of the other three Ministers fa pursu- 
ance of the convention referred to above. This was some time in tho afternoon of 
the 20th July. Mr. Shukla and others tried to get in telephonic touch with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who was at Ahmedabad, but failed. Two of them then went to 
Wardha with Tliakur Cliliedilalj Pre sident of the Mahakoshal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and met Bahii Eijendra Prasad and explained the situation to fains. They 
all then saw Mahatma Gandhi at Bhegaon, but ho refused to give them any advice ia 
the matter, as ho had refused to give any advice to Dr. Ivliaro on previous occasions 
in respect of tho differences amongst the Ministers. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, however, advised the Ministers to explain to the Governor their 
relationship with tho Parliamentary Sub-Oommittoe and the Working Committee and 
to ask for time til! the 2:ird July and not to tender it, iC he iuvsisted on their resigna- 
tion in spite of their explanation. Babu Rajendra Prasad wrote iuttors to Dr, Khaie, 
Mr. Gole and Mr Desliraukh, as also to Mr. Shiikin, Mr. Mishra and Mr. Mehta in 
terms of this advice, lie advised Dr. Khare not to precipitate matters and to wait 
till the meeting of the Working Committee on tho 23rd of July. Be pointed out that 
the momhors of the Parliamentary Sub-Commitloc would all be at Wardha on tho 
22ud of July and there was no reason for any precipitate action, lie suggested to 
him to withdraw his resignation or at any rate to ask the Governor to hold it in 
abeyance. 

In his letter to Messrs. Deslimnkh and Oolo, he advised thorn also not to precipitate 
matters and to withdraw their resignations. It was ten o’clock at night when these 
letters were completed and made over to Thakur Chheddai to be delivered to tho 
addressees. A telephonic message was sent by Thakur Chhedilal from Wardlia to Dr. 
Khare at Nagpur that an important communicatiou was being sent to him* This 
message was received by Dr. Kharo in the presence of Messrs Gole and Deslimukh. 

On arrival at Nagpur shortly after midnight, Thakur Chhedilal went to tho house 
of Dr. Khare where ho met Messrs Oolo and Doshmiikh and delivered tho letters 
addimsod to them. He coiiid not deliver tho letter to Dr. Khare as ho was told that. 
J)r. Kliaro was not in tho house, lie returned some time later and learni from Dr. 
Khare’s chauffeur that tho Doctor was iii homo. Thakur Chhedilal waited till about 
2 a.m. when a messenger from the Government House came with some communication 
for Dr. Kharo, which was received by Dr, Khaio’s son. Beeing this, Thakur Clihedilal 
requested Dr, Kharo’s son to receive the letter wfdch Iso had hi'onght from Pabu 
Rajendra Prasad, but ho refused to do so. Dr. Kharoh! son says that he rcfiisod to 
take it as Thakur Chhedilal insisted upon a receipt 

Messrs Shukla, Mishra and Mehta saw tho (iovornor by appointment about 2 o’clock 
at night, and explained tlieir reason for refusal to tender their resignations* There- 
upon, thoir services were terminated by the Governor, and limy were iufurmod oj it 
at 5 early in the morning on tho 21st A new Ministry was formed by Dr, Kfiaro 
and the oath of office was taken by such of the Ministers us were avai!ab!t3 some time 
In the forenoon of tho 21st 

When the members of the Parliamentary Buh-Oommiitoo arrived at Wanllia on the 
morning of the 22tid, they came to know of what had liapponed, and immediatoly 
wired to Nagpur requesting Dr. Kharo and his now colleagues as also the dismissed 
Ministers to meet them in tho evening at Wardha. Accordingly they came, flio 
President of the Congress had also arrived by tfum. The Frosideut, the Pariiamenfary 
Sub-Committee and some of the other mombors of the Working Committee who iiad 
also arrived met Dr, Khare, Messrs Doshmukh, Golo and Thakur Pyarola! and ascer- 
tained from them what had happened at Nagpur, The presidents of the ?idarbha and 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congress Crrmmittoos’ were also present. 

It was disclosed at the mooting that Dr. Kharo had sent a mossorigor to Thakur 
Pyarelal Singh as far back as the 17th to inquire if ha was willing to join a now 
Cabinet, from this, it is clear that after assurnog Bardar Valhiblibimi Fata! on tho 
15fch that no precipitata action would be taken and that ho would keep him iiiformoci 
of developments, Dr. Kharo had sot about looking for persons iu place of Pandit 
ShuMa and others. 

Thakur Pyarelal Bingh wrote to him on Die IBth giving Ws ooaseat to iolii a new 
34 
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Cabinet. Dr. Kiiare admitted to the Parliamontary Siib-Committee that lie met tlio 
Governor’s secretary on the 19th and informed him of his intention to resign and liis 
readiness to form a new Cabinet 

Dr. Kliare did all this without lotting his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee or the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees know anythin^ 
about his plans. It was only after getting the consent of Tliakur Fyarolal Singli that 
he wrote to Messrs Sfaukla, Mehta and Mishra communicating his intention to resign 
and asking for an assurance that they would also resign. It was also disclosed by 
Thalmr Pyareiai Singh that on the morning of the 22ud, before ho agreed to take his 
oath of office, extracts from a letter purporting to havo been written by Sardar 
Vallablibhai Fatei were read out to him by Dr. Kliaro in order to assure him that he 
was doing nothing wrong in joining Dr. Khare’s new Cabinet. The letter is said to 
have contained directions to the aiidresseos to follow the party leader. As Bardar 
Vallabhbhai Fate! had no rocollectioa of having written such a letter, l)r. Kharo, on 
being questioned, said that in the montli of May, such a loiter was written to some 
person in connoction with a Municipal Hoard dispute. 


When all those facts wore brought out in the presonce of Br. Kliaro and his 

colleagues, it was pointed out to Dr. Kharo that his actions had betui unworthy of a 

person in his position. He and lus colleagims were askisd if they could see Hie 

mischief and the m. stake and if they did so, what they would do to reciify it 

They retired to a separate room for consultation amongst themselves. On their 
return, Dr. Kharc admdteil the errtu' and expressed his wdilingness to resign his 
Premiership. His coHoagiios undertook to do hkowiso. Thukur i Hyundai Bimd'i 
made a draft which in substance was the sumo as the letter of rasigiiatiun sentio 
the Governor on the 23rd. Dr, iCmre communioatcHl his decision on’ the teleplioue 
to the Secretary to the (hivornor before lie loft for Nagpur at midnight' On the 
morning of the 23rd July, Dr. Khare sent his letter of resignailon to the 
Governor and informed the Fadiamontary Bub-Committee tfiul ho liad' dono so. 

^?ilen tho ’Working Commiiloe met cm tho 23rd it was felt that Dr. KImro 
should be invited again to discuss tho position and accordingly he mot Hus Working 
Oommittoe in the afternoon, it was suggested to him that a special meeiiiie of the 
party should be called to discuss the situation to consider his resignaHoii of the 
party leadership anil to elect a Leader. He agreed to do so, and iKsutnl a notice 
convening a moeting of tho party on tho 27fch to transact the above business. At the 
same time, Dr, Kluiro expressed his inientiou to stand as a caudiduto for the 
leadership, 

Tho President and the members of the Working Committee ailvisod him to give 
up his intontion in his own interest. Dr, Khare was, however, unbeinlim’- and left 
no doubt in the mind of tfio Working Cemmitioe tfmt he wouhl stand as a 
candidate. 


On the 35th July, Dr. Khare was again invited and once more advisiMl to rive up 
his intention to contest tho olection. When he still refused, he was advised Vi see 
Gaodhiii at Bhegaori, which ho did in company with tim Fresldont and Home members 
of the Committee. After discussion ho suemod agreeable not to stand for oloidlon 
and himsaif wrote out a draft statomont Gandhiji made soma oorriMdions nml 
additions. Dr. .Kharo than hositatod and ho was also advisisd not to do anvthior in a 
hurry but to wnsidt JHb and lot tho Working Coraxnitteo Jmew his flrml 

deciaioa by 3 o clock m tho aftornoon of the 30rJi J uly. 

Oil the 26th July at 3 p. m. Br, Kharo sont a tolaphonic message stating that 
he was not agreeable to isBuiug any statement in terms of tlio previoiis nigliHs 
toft but that he was sonding a reply with Mr. Dcsfimukh who would roach 
Wardha about 545 p. m. by the mail The Working Commiftoo waited 

till about 7 and then Eaally adopted the roHoiuiionH wliich have boon pub- 

lished. Dr. Khare s letter was received about 8 o’clock. 


The above narrative of events relating to tho ensis explams the facte and dr- 
mmstanoes which wfluenced the decision of the Working Committee. E Is clear 
that even after the Faohmarhi oompromiso good rolatious were not mamtained 
among the Mimstm Complaints of toaohes of ite terms by Dr. Kharo wore made 
to Sardar Yaliabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to be obvious breaohas, but 
he urged^that no preoipitete actiou should be Ukm and tried to secure a due fulite 
ment of the compromise., Matters name to a bead among the Ministers and two of 
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tliem, namely, Messrs Deslimiikli and Gole resigned on tlie 13t!i Jaly. Dr. Khare 
did not inform the Parliamentary Siib-Oomniittee of tlieir resignations. On the 
contrary, on tlio 151b. July, he wrote to Sardar Valiablibliai Patel asssaring liim that 
no precipitate action would be taken and that ho would keep him informed of develop- 
ments. After writing this letter on the 15th, he set about looking for new Ministers 
whom he could get appointed in place of those whom he wanted to get rid of, and 
sent a messenger to Thakar Pyarelal Bingh on the 17th, and this without informing 
his colieagixos or the Parliamentary Siib-Gommittee. When he had found such 
persons, he informed the Governor’s Secretary of his intention to reshuffle the 
Cabinet, and wrote to his colleagues on the 19th intimating his intention to resign 
and asking for assurances that they would do likewise. On the 20th July, he 
actually resigned. 

Until this time lie gave no •information to the Parliamootary Siib-Committeo or to 
the Working Oommittoo and the only intimation he gave was by a telegram addressed 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at Bombay on the evening of 20fh after iiis resignatloii 
had become accomplished fact. As Sardar Yallabhbliai Fate! was at Ahmodabad on 
account of a public eogagomont which had been widely advertised, he got this tele- 
gram only on his return to Bombay on the 2 1st after tho new Ministry had been 
appointed. 

The Working Committee had no doubt in its mind that Dr. Kharo was anxious 
to get rid of some of his old colleagues with whom he had entered into a compro- 
mise at Paohmarhi, and without giving them any intimation, found out substitutes 
for them and after lulliug the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Coramittoo into 
a sense of seoiirity that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep 
him informed of developments, he tried and succeeded in securing the removal of 
his inconvonioiit coiloagues with tho help of the Governor, keopiog the Congress 
authorities all the time in the dark. Dr. Khare also received a requisition from 
some of tho members of the party to convene a meeting of the party, but ho took 
no action on h. He wanted to and did presont the Working Committee and tlicj 
party a Ministry of his own choice, from which throo of his erst-whilo colleagueB 
wore excluded— and all this was done in loss than two clays before the Working 
Committee meeting. The Working Committee would have hilled m its duty if 
had refused to take notice of such a conduct and done any ihing less ihaii it did. 

Gandhui’s Btate,ueki' 

Press cuttings on the Ministerial crisis in Iho Central Provinci3S make most 
insiructivo reading. That the resolution of the Wosking Oommitieo condemning the 
action of a veteran leader like Dr. Khare, would come in for some severe (iidticism, 
was a foregone conclusion. But 1 was nor. prepared for tho ignorauoo betrayed by 
iho critics on the functions of the Working Committco. 

Dr. Khare was not only guilty of gross iadiselplino in iloiiiing the warnings of 
tho Parliamentary Boards, but he betrayed inoorapotonoo as a Lo.ador by allowing 
himself to bo foolod by the Governor, or not knowing that by his precipitate action 
he was compromising the Congress. He heightened the moasuro of indisciplme by 
refusing the advice of the Working Oommitteo to make a frank confosaion of his 
guilt and to withdraw from the Leadership. The Working Committee would 
have been guilty of a gross neglect of duty if it had failed to condomn Br. Kliare’s 
action and adjudge his incompetence. 

I write these lines in sorrow. It was no pleasure to me to advise tho Working 
Committee to^pass the rDsoIutioa it did. Dr. Khare Is a friend. Ho has run to my 
aid as a physician when quick medical assistance was needed. Ho lias often como 
to me lor advice and guidance and has expressed himself to bo in need of 
my blessings. 

I banked on this friendship when on the 25th ultimo, I appealed to him bravely 
to stand down and work as a campfollower. He himself seemed to bo willing kit 
he was badly advised and not only declined to accept tho Working Oommlttec^s 
advice but sent a letter instead, questioning the propriety of the 'whole of the 
action of the Working Committee m connection with his ill-advised and Imsty 
resignation of offioo and equally hasty formation of a now Cabinet 

I hope that on mature reBeotion he would, have seen the error of his conduct 
and taken the action of the Working Committee in a sportsmanlike sprit fhere Is 
ao moral turpitude involved in his action. He is a good fighter. He Is free #ifeh 
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his puree in helping friends. There are qualitif^s of which anyone may bo proud. 
But these fiualities need not make the possessor a good Prime Minister or 
administrator. I would urge him as a friend to work for the time being as a camp- 
folloxver and give the Congress the benefit of the admitted (jualities f have recited. 

If Dr, Share was impatient of his rccalcitiant colleagues, he should have 
rushed not to the Governor, but to iho Working Committeo and tendered his 
resignation. If he felt aggrieved by its decision, he could have gone to the A.IC.C. 
But in no case could any Minister ‘take internal quarrels to the Governor and seek 
relief through Mm without the previous consent of the Working Committee. If the 
Congress machinery is slow-moving, it can be made to raovo faster. If the moa at 
the helm are self-seekers or worthless, the A. E. C. C., is there to remove them. Dr. 
Khare erred grievously in ignoring or, what is worse, not knowing this simple remedy 
and rushing to the Governor on the eve of the meeting of tlie Working Committeo to 
Olid his agony. 

It is suggestel that the men who succeed him are self-seekers and iiu, apable, and 
can make no appioacli to Dr. Khare in character. If they aio as they have been 
portrayed by their critics, they are bound to fail in the disehaige of the onerous 
responsibility they have undertaken. Out hero again the Working Committeo has to 
work within the limits prescribed for it. It cannot impose Ministois on a Province. 
After all, they are elected members, and if the Party that has Ike power to elect 
them chooses to do so, the Woiking Committeo has no authority to intoifora so long 
as they romain under discipline and are not known to be persons unworthy of publiis 
confidence. 

But the crisis could surely pul the Miuisteis on their mettle. It is up to them to 
show by thoir conduct that the charges ievoiled against them are baseless, and that 
they are capable of discharging their trust ably and selflessly. 

It speaks well for the impartiality of the Indian press in that several journals 
found it necessary to condemn the action of the Working Committee in pronounoiog 
the opinion It did on the part tliat H, E. the Governor of the Central ihoviiiccs 
played during the unfortunate crisis, I am not in the habit of hastily judging opponents, 
The criticism of tlie resolution has loft mo unconvinced of any injusUce done to the 

Governor by it. in estimating his action, time is of the essence* In accepting the 

resignations of Dr. Kliare and his two colleagues, in demanding thoir resignations from 
the other three Ministers, in ejrpecting an immediate answer, in summarily rejecting 
their explanation and dismissing them, and for this purpose kooping Iiimseif, hie staff 
and the poor Minisiors awake almost the whole night, the Governor betrayed a haste 
whieli I can only call indecent. Nothing would have boon lost if instead of accepting 
Dr. Khare’s resignation there and then, he had «awaited the meeting of the Working 
Committee which was to meet two days after the struugo drama. In dealing with a 

similar crisis, the Bengal Governor acted differently from tlie C. F. Governor. 

Of oou»“se, the GovernoEs action conformed to tho letter of the law, hut it killed 
tho spirit of tlie tacit compact between tho British Government and the Coiigrcss. 
Let the critics of tho Workiiig Gommittoe’s action read tho Viceroy's carefully 
prepared declaration which, among other declarations, induced tho Working Committee 
to try the ofiice exporiment, and ask thomselves wdietlier tho Governor was not bmind 
to talio offioiai notice of what was going on between tho Working Committeo and Bn 
Khare and his colleagues. Those indisputable facts load one to the irresistible 
ooncksioa that the Govornor, In hi.s eagerness to discredit tho Congress, kept a vigil 
and brought about a situation which, he knew, was to bo uncomfortable for the 
Congress. The unwiitteu compact between the British Government and tho Congress 
Is a'Gentiemaa’s Agreement, m which both are expected to play the game, 

The resolution, therefore, ^gives English administrators more credit than ovidoatly 
the critics would give. Inglishmen are sportsmen. They have an ample sense of 
humour. They can hit hard and take a beating also in good grace. 1 have no doubt 
that the Governor will take the Congress resolution in good part* 

But whether he does so or not, the Working Gommittoe was bound to express 
what It felt about the OovernoFs action. It wishes to avoid a fight if it can ; it will 
take it up, If it must* If a fight Is to be avoided, tho Governors must recognise the 
Congress as the ono national organisation that is bound some day or other to replace 
ilia British Govornment The tJ# F., Bihar and Orissa Oovernors waited lor the 
OoegTOSg load when a crisis faced them. Ho doubt. In tho throe oases, it was obviously 
to their interest to do so* B it to be sajid that in Q, E, It was obviously to the 
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British interest to precipitate the crisis in order to discomfit the Congress 2 The 
Woiidog Committee's resolution is a friendly warning to the British. Go?eriiment that 
if they wish to avoid an opon rupture with the Congress, the powers that be should 

not allow a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the night of 20th July. 

Let us understand the fimctions of the Congress. For internal growth and 

administration, it is as good a democratic organisation as any to be found in the 

world but this democratic organisation has been brought into being to fight the 
greatest imperialist power living. For this external work, therefore, it has to be 
likened to an army. As such, it ceases to be democratic* The central authority 
possesses plenary powers, enabling it to impose and onfo rce discipline on the various 
units working under it. Provincial organisations and Frovincial Parliamentary Boards 
are subject to the Central authority. 

It has been suggested that, whilst my thesis holds good when there is active war 
ill the shape of civil rosistanco going on, it cannot, whilst the latter remains under 
suspension. But suspension of Civil Disobedience does not mean siisponsion of war. 
The latter can only end when India has a constitution of her own making. Till then 
the Congress must be in the nature of an army. Domocratio Britain has set up an 
ingenious system in India which, when you look at it in its nakedness, is nothing but a 
highly organised efficient military control. Tt is not less so under the present Oovona- 
ment'of India Act. The Ministers are more puppets so far as the real control is 
concerned. The Collectors and the police wdio "Sir” them to-day^ may at a more 
command from the Governors, their real masters, unseat the Ministers, arrest them 
and put them in a look-up. ITence it is that 1 have suggested that the Congress has 
entered upon office not to work the Act in the manner expected by the framers but 
in a manner so as to hasten the day of substitating it by a genuine Act of India’s 
own coining. 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting machine, has to centralise control 
and guide every dopartraent and every Congressman, however highly placed, and 
expect unquestioned obedience. The fight cannot bo fought on any other terms. 
They say this is Fascism pure and simple, but they forgot that Fascism is tho naked 
sword. ‘Cfndor it, Dr. Kharo should lose liis head. The Congress is the very anti- 
thesis of Fascism, because it is based on non-violence pure and uodefiled. Its 
sanctions are all moral. Its authority is not derived from tho control of panopliod 
Black-Shirts. Under tho Congress regime, Dr. Khare can remain tlie hero of Nagpur, 
and the students and citissens of Nagpur, and for that matter other places, may o,x:ocrata 
me and tho Working Comraitteo without a hair of the demoufdratora’ headfi being 
touched so long as they remain non-violent. 

That is the glory and strength of tho Congress, not Its weakness. Its authority^ is 
derived from that hoo-viol ent attitude. 1 1 is tho only purely non-violent political 
organisation of importance, to my knowledge, throughout tho world. And lot it 
continuo to be tho boast of the Congress that it can command the willing and hoarty 
obedience from its foil owers, even veterans like Dr. Khare, so long as they chooBo to 
belong to it. 


Congress President Attaeked By MiisHnci Leaguers 

In the course of his presidential tour in the Chittagong division, last Bengal 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bos© arrived at Brahmanbaria on the 15th June. Despite the 
hostile propaganda carried on by tb© Muslim Leaguers there was an enormous crowd 
of Muslims and others at the station to give him a fitting reception. The President in 
hig car was taken in a hug© procession of more than tan thousand, including ladies 
and Muslim volunteers. This exasperated a crowd of Muslim Leaguers so much that 
they lost all restraint and decency and started throwing brickbats as the procession 
passed along the station road and turned to tho left. As a result of this the 
Congress President received some minor injurios. fourteen other persons who where 
about him also received injimes. The Congress President issued tho following 
statement shortly after the oeourrauc & : 

"After I had issued a statemen t yesterday at Brahmanbaria regarding the action of 
certain local Moslems when our prone sslon was passing along, I addressed a mass 
[meeting the grandest hold during my tour ox Chittagong division . It was a- ine 
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gathering, at least half being composed of Moslems. I thou realised why a certain 
section of Moslems were so aaxioas that 1 should not visit Crab man baria,* why they 
wero so nervous about propaganda by the Congress. I was shown a number of 
leaflets distributed by these Moslems containing false and malicious allegations against 
the Congress. One leaflet stated that the Congress was out to establish a Hindu Eaj, 
enslaving nine crores of Moslems, and that in all Congress administered provinces the 
life, property, religion and honour of Moslems was in grave jeopard v. The leaflet 
further stated that the Congress party was resnonsible for preventing the introduction 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill recently passed by the Bengal Legislature. 
I challenged the local' Moslem Leaguers to prove either of "these false allegations. 
Regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was because of the Ministry that was spineless 
that it had not been assented' to by the Governor. If they had manliness which 
Congress Ministries in U. P., Bihar and Orissa had demonstrated, then surely tlio 
Bengal Governor would not dare veto the bill. 

“Regarding the f.dso allegations against Congress Ministries, I remindod the 
audience that several mouths ago Maulma Abul Kahini Azad had publicly challenged 
the Bengal Premier to prove his allegations but no reply was forthcoming so far, I 
farther added that tho Congress party was opposing the present Ministry not 
because there wore six Moslem Ministers but bociuse it was worthless. If there 
were eleven worthy patriotic Mos’om Ministcr.s tho Congress would not raise its 
little Anger by way of opposition. Tjtkowiso, if there were oleven worthless Hindus 
as Ministers, tho Congress would coiitinuo its relentless opposition to the 
Hindu Ministry. 

•‘There was a pindrop silomio throughout tho raeoting and tlio entire audianco 
endorsed all what I said. In conclusion I warned those Moslems not to resort to 
such mean tactics. I assured them that the Congress would continue to work out 
its programme,” 

The Prt3sidoni also issued tho following statomont to the Associated Press 
on the day following : 

‘‘To*day is practically the last day of my tour in the Chittagong Division, 
namely, the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali and Tipporah where the ovor- 
whelming majority of tho population arc Muslims by faith. After my visit to 
Chittagong and Noakhali, I thought that nothing could boat tho right royal roceptiou 
which had boon arranged on tho occasion of my visit. Covert attempts were 
made by tho interested pooplo to interfere with the arrangements for the reception. 
But tho only oiTcct was to further stimulate the enthusiasm of tho citizens, a largo 
percentage of whom are Muslima Tipporah’s record, however, easily beat that of 
Chittagong and Noakhali. This made tho Muslim Leaguers all th (3 more ferocious. 
But wherever they tried to interfere with this arrangement for r(‘coptiou by preach- 
ing boycott and distrilmting leaflets, popular enthusiasm iiicrtmod pioportionatoly. 
Tipporah being tho district of the largest percentage of the Congress-minded Muslims, 
the latter look a prominent part iu all tho functions that wu 3 ru arranged by the 
District Congress Committoo. A few black flags and some vociferous urchins appearing 
against a haokgroancl of tunmltaous mass enthusiasm served iinly to expose Use real 
following of the Muslim League. 

The reception which Brahmanbaria gave mo this morning was in keeping with 
the best tradition of Tipperah and this exasperated tho Muslim Leaguers so much so 
that they literalty ran amok. When the procession with my car in the middle 
passed along the Station Road and turned to tho left, a crowd of Muslim Leaguers 
began throwing brickbats as the result of which several of us, about 15 in number, 
were inpred moludirig Maulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chatidhury, tho Secretary of the 
B. F. 0. 0., Sj Bhuban Behari Bardhan, Secretary of the Reception Committee, 
bp Benoy Rhiisan Bardhao, Si. Makhan Roy Sj. Manoraujau Roy, Sj* Rabi Nag, 
8]. Phanmdra Dutta and myseft 

« hooliganism Js the culmination of tho highly objectiouablo activities 

of the Muslim Leaguors m different parts of Tipporah district which I had noticed 
during the last few dam This activity included manifestly falsa and malicious 
propaganda against the Congress Ministries relating to their treatment of tlie Muslims 
in their respective jirovmoes. I feel that the position has become so serious In 
several provinces m India that It is necessary for me to sound a note of warning. 
Let me oleaiiy tell all those oonoerned that m amount of brick baHhro wing or oven 
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riotiDg will make us sweiwe one iach from our fundamental principles and policy or 
from the path ^ that we have chalked oat for ourselves. Eatiier every brickbat 
thrown at us will be a milestone in oar march towards oar cherished goal 

‘^To my co-workers in the Congress I want to give a friendly pioco of advico, 
I am afraid that as the inflaence ol the Congress among the masses increases 
from day to day Muslim Leaguers may possibly feel exasperated and run amuck as 
they (lid at Bralimaabana. But wo must firmly resolve to meet their fury with our 
patience^ their hooliganism with our self-control, their hatred with our love« Then 
only shall we be able to prove ourselves faithful to our creed of Truth and 
Non-violenc e. 


The President’s Tour 

The President had a sironuous tour througli East Bengal lasting from June 4 to 
Juno 18. Both in towns and in the intonor ho was greeted by tuiormoiis crowds of 
men of all communities wdio assembled to listen to the moftsage of the Cougross. 
East Bengal and especially tho rural areas have a pro dominantly Muslim population 
but everywhere tho Prosideiii had warm and spontaneous reception. ‘The response 
1 received from tho Musimi public”, said the piusidont in the (imuse of :i press 
statomont “exceeded my fondest hopes and f have come back with the confidonce 
and certainty that like the Justicites of M ideas and Non- Brahmans of Bombay 
Presidency flie Muslims of Bengal will before long be all inside the Congress.” In 
his speeches tho Congress President hi I stress on the growing strength of the 
Congress and the growing weakness and disintegration of Ps •opponent the BriOsli 
Empire. The in variable rofnilri of the Oengross President’s urterances was the need 
for greater discipline, greater organisution and greah’r mass contact to take full 
advantage of both the internal strength of tho nation and the g, rowing weakness of 
the opponent’s position. 


Pandife Jawaharlal In Europe 

Pandit dawaharlal sailed from Bombay on June 2. At Massawa (in Italian 
Somaliland) tho first port of calf, a largo iiumbor of '-[ndiaii merchants (Hindu and 
Muslims) wore present on tfio tpuiy to give him a rousing welcome. A deputation 
waited on him and uciiuainici him with their disabilities. Tiu’y expressed their faith 
in tho Congress and tlitdr sense of solidarity wifh fnlsan st.ruggle for frtn*flom. 

Ifn response to a marcoriigram from Cairo ihiridit Nohni di!a'mbarke,i| nt Hucw. and 
met Nahas Pasha and other Wafdist Lwlers at Aloxaalria. They Irid a long talk 
ranging over a variety of subjects, E^^pfc, India, International situation etc. The 
Wafdist loadors wore greatly impressed, the way tho Indian Naiional Movomont has 
grown and developed and acquired Its pro.sent powerful position, Ibiridit Mrduu 
extended a cordial invitation on behalf of tho Congress to Nalias Pasha ami ofher 
Wafdist loaders to visit India and attend if possible tho annual session of the Indian 
Hationa! Congress. 


Almost the first tiling Pandit Nehru did on reaching Europo was to go alraiglit 
to Barcelona (Spain) and make a close study of tho Spanish situation, flo wot 
several members of the Cabinet and other republican loaders, ile had the painful 
experience of witnessing during tho time ho was there the pitiless bombing from 
the air* The marvellous composure of tho civil population in the midst of this daily 
bombardment made a deep improsBion on him. 


From Barcelona Pandit Jawaharlal went to Paris where ho made a broadcast 
speech in which he expounded briefly the ideals oC tho luclian National Moveiiieiife 
and pleaded for French sympathy and good-will. 

A strenuous programme of meetings, interviews, talks and addnjsses awaited him 
la ingiand. In all his utterances Pandit Nehru emphasised the done iiifcordependoiice 
of the varions movements for freedom that were going on in Bpaln, Chlim, India imd 
other parts of the world, It was a common adventure, tho fight against Irnperialism, 
in which peoples all over the world were engaged In order to secure tolerable 
standards of living. 


^ Pandit Nehru was invited to a large number of interviews with prominent poll- 
tioians in the country in which ho explained with Mb accustomod tlgmir and luoMItf 
India's case for fall Independence. 
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His last public eagagemoiit in Englaad was on July 17 when he stood on tho 
nlinth of Nelson’s Colamii in Trafalgar Squaro, dresseil in kliadi.ir and addressed a 
mass demonstration in cotinectioii with the second anniversary of the war in Spain, 
“Fascism is new to you” he said, ‘"but we have been expononomg it for the last 
150 years and so we know what Spain and China are going through. Wq support 
them because we admire their qualities for fighting day in and day out out^and not 
compromising. Ve draw the lesson from them and we shall not compiomtse with 
British Imperialism which stands for naked domination and not suppression of 
fascism in India.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal made a moving speech at the International conference against 
the bombardment of open towns held in Paris in tho third week of July. 

Repression 

The followine: are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, infeeniraents, exU‘miiK3nts, 
searches, gagging orders and the lik3 compiled from the daily 1 ress and the bulletins 
of the Civil Liberties Union. 

Singh Girwal, Socrctary of thn Water Transport Workers’ Duion 

was arrested oo May 7, under Hcction 124- A I, F. C. for liiiving delivered a speech 
at a labour meeting on March 14, last. 

2. It is reported that the Bub-Divisional Ofllccr, IJInbaria. Howrah (Calciiita) 
has served notice under Sec 144 Cr, l\ C. on (35 Congress and IVasanfc ^ Workers 
in several villages of the sub-division restricting their movements nod activities. 

9. The offices of the “Anarida Bazar Patrika” and Amnd Press where the paper 

is published were searched on May 10 last by Calcutta police on a wariaoft isBued 
under Section 124-A L P. 0, in connection with tho publication oC a nows 
item on March 2 last under tho caption “The condition of Political 

Prison era’ ^ 

4. Mr. Makhaidal Sen, General Manager of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
was sentenced on May 30 under Section 124-A, L F. V, to four monihB' rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Hs, 250. 

6. A charge undex Section 124-A (sedition) was framed on Juno 7 against Mr. 

Satyendra Chandra Mnjumdar, Iniitor and Mr. Huresh Chandra Bhattacharjeo, 

Printer and Publisher of tho Ananda Bazar Fatrika lor editing, printing and 
publishing an article In the issue of March 2 last entitled ^‘The condition of 
Political rrisonere in Midoapore Jail/’ 

G. Mr. Birendra Nath Chakravarty of Serajgmij, a recently released detenu, has 
been served with a notice by tho Local Intelligence Jlranch askitig him not to 
associate with any person or association connected with the subversivo mofcmeat 
against the (lovcrnment. 

7. A nuonber of released detenus of Bajshahi have been warned by the 

Superintendent of Police to notify their change of residence in case of temporary 
absence within 24 hours. A released detenu who leaves his usual resiclenco for a 

period of 24 hours or more or when such period oC abserico falls between sunset 

and sunrise must report his change of address. 

8. Aa order was served on May 2 by tho Bengal Government on Mr* 

Bftchlndratiath Sanyal, ex-Kakorl ease prisoner prohibiting his entry, residence and 
stay in Bengal for an Idollnito period. 

t. Sachindranath Bakahi, cx-Kskori case prisoner was served with an order 

under tha Bengal Orimiaai Law Amendment Act on May 17 exkmmg him from 

the province, 

10. Similar ordori It la leported havo bead served by tho Bengal Government 
on the other , ex-pri8oner|. Mews. Togesh Chandra Ohattotjeo, Biiupowdra Nath 
Sanya!, Manmotha Nath vapta and Oovindo Oharankar. 

11. Mr. Jogendra ShmWa, one ol the political prisoners recently released by the 
Bihar Government was served with an order on May 28 by the Bengal Government 
under the Bengal Crlmiiml Law Ameudwenl Act prohibiting entry in the 
province. 
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12. Sardar Mehar Sigh was arrestedi on June 20 on a charge of sedifclon in 
connection with a speech delivered by him at a recent meeting of the Calciitia 
Gurdwar Committee at Ballyganj. 

13. Processes under Section 107 Or, P. C. were served on June 14 against Dr. 
Aftab Ali, MX.A.j President of the Indian Seamens' Committee, Calcutta and 
forty-one others directing them to show cause why they should not execute a 
bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for a 
period of one year. They were further ordered to furnish a bail of Rs. 500 each to 
keep the peace till the pending of the case. 

14. 17 KIsan workers of Erbang lOisan Sangha In Copo are being tried for 
alleged fomenting of class hatred by organising a Tirushak Saiigh. 

15. Mr. Shekharnath Ganguli and Mr. llajknmar Binha, both Kisan Sabh® 
workers are being prosecuted under Section 108 C. F. 0, for delivering of spceche^ 
alleged to excite feeling of enmity between idifferent claBses of people at a Touili 
League meeting on May 28th last. 

IG. Fifteen more persons enrolled as workers have been prosecuted under the 
same section for alleged actiTities in the country-side calculated to cause 
breach of peace. 

17. An order under Section 144 C. P. C. has been promulgated by the Sab- 
Divisional ^ Magistrate of Sadar. Midnapore (Bengal) prohibiting the holding of any 
meeting within the area of Kharagpur town police* 

. Eirendra Bhattachayya, leader of a students organisation was charged 

with sedition on July 8 in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered 
by the accused at a meeting held on February 8 last in Calcutta on the micstion 
of the rcleaao of political prisoners. 

19. The Bengal Government have served an order under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act on Mr. Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, ex-Kakoti case prlsoneri 
prohibiting his cotry or stay at his residence in Bengal. 

20 Mr. Niranjan Sen ql Barisal, one of the repatriates from the Andamans 
has been recently mterned in P. Ranibandh of the Bankura District. 

21. _^ Detenu Prafiilla Chanda Kundu reported to be ttiiffering from Various 
chronic complaints has been interned in village llimtabad in the district of 
Dinajpore. 

22. ^ Four strikers of the Kulti Works, Asaiisoh Bengal, were convicted for 
reatrammg a local worker of the Company. 

23. A number of stri kers of the local workshop of Messrs Barn and Co„ 
jRaneegung, were taken into custody by the Bengal Police on July 2titl A criminal 
case has been started against one of then. 

DELBI--^ 

1. Srimati Satyavati, a prominent Congress Socialist, hm been ordt^rod io furowli 
a spurity of Ks. 500 for one year or io default to undergo simple imprisonment 
for delivering an alleged seditious speech at a village near Delbl. 

externment order ^ has been served on Mr. Chamanlal Aj£ad of Batala 
(Punjab) a Regulation HI prisoner recently released reciuiring him to leave Delhi 
Province within 24 hours. 

. ^ Ramjilal, a prominent political worker of Ajmere, who was for sometima 
in Delhi was served with an order asking him to leave Delhi Province within 12 
hours as ^‘he has acted in a manner prejudicial to public peace. 

4. Mr. Hukam Singh, Assistant Secretary^ Delhi District CoiigteBs Committee has 
been served with^a notice that ho should abstain from all political agitation and 
not to take part in any meeting or procession for one year. 


5. An oxternment order has been served on Mr. Shambehari Bingh, a local 

Con gr ess worker, under Section B of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
direcyng him to remove himself within twenty four hours from the Delhi profinco 
ana to return back. * 

6. Reports are to hand of several other externmont and iriterriment orders of 

Sr“ by t'LXwt^ServTcS'pSice! w«tehiag of political 

35 
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MADEAB— 

Five picketers of the Biocesao Press, Madras and ten of the Jamal Glass Works, 
Teocliarpefc, Madras, were arrested for picketing. 

2. The Sttb-Magistrate, Marsapur^has served orders on Mr, A, Likahmiah, an 
elementary teacher and 35 others prohibiting them from entering Kalipafcoaia for a 
period of two months from Jiine 20, 

3. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras framed charges on July 0 against 
tec strikers of the Choolai Textile Mills xiader Section 7 (11), Police Act, for causing 
obstruction to traffic. They were arrested while picketing in front of the Mills. 

4. Eighteen workers of Diocesan Press, Madras, were senteaciki to throe weeks’ 
imprisonment on the same charge. 

IF. F, P.— 

L Hazara police is alleged to have raided a number of Congress Offices in the 
rural areas seizing Congress registers and occupying the Congress stage at Gada- 
Sherwar village where a public meeting was being hold. 


PW/IB- 

1. An advance security of Rs. 1,000 was, it is loarni, demanded from Mr. Dliarara 
¥ir Kohili who filed a declaration for bringing out the ^‘Awaz,” a now Urdu daily 
from Rawalpindi. 

2. A security of Rs. 500 has been demanded from the Hindi “Milap” on the 
ground that the paper published an article entitled “Hissar riots’* in its issue oC 
March 30. 

3. Another security on iho same ground has been demanded from the Vir Miiap 
Press where the Hindu ^‘Milap’^ is published. 

4. Sardar IJzzagar Singh IJhora, Vice-President of ilio Congro.SH Oomiiiiliee Raokoto, 
and General Becretary of the Punjab Uyasti Praja Mandal, was arrested on Mav 7, 
under Section 124A-*153>A I. F. C. 

5. Baba Ishar Singh Marbano, President, Durbar Safiib Committee, was arrested 
on May 7, under Section 124A L P, 0. for an alleged sodilioiis speech at a public 
meeting held in the village of Jaimsmahar on April 5 last. 

6. Sardar Pala Singh, a Granthi (priest) at tfio (hirdwara of Bansra was arrested 
in Amritsar District under Section 124A (Sedition). 

7. Sardar Labh Singh, an Akali leader of Fattonanga was arrested oit charge of 
sedition under the same Section 124 A. 

a Mr. Badhashyam, a Congress worker was arrested on May 7lh nudor Section 
124A in connection with a speech alleged to have boon delivercii by him at a 
Conference held in Smuikhana in April last. 

0. Messrs Jawala Singh, Cliaran Singh and Diclar, Socialists of the Pimjah liave 
been convicted of rioting and sentenced each of them to six months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment The charge against them is that they organiKod a mmimmi again.st -djogar” 
(forced labour), ' . 


10. Mr, Kundanlal has been convicted under Boos. 302 and 117 of Uio (Jr, Pena! 
Code and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment each count for reciting a poem 
which was alleged to be advocating violonca. 

II Mr. Abdul lEasi, former Secretary of the Majlis-I-Abrar was fined Rh. 30 for 
allegea incitement to police against the government In the course of a speoch riiado 


on January 5 last. 

12. The Police raided on May 10 last the Dwarkadas 
Rai pavan and carried away a few books on Socialism and UommunLsra. 

13, The office of the District Klsan (Peasant) Committee 


library located in Iaj|)at 
CommrmLsra. 

at Phangali, fifteen miles 


from Lahore, was raided by the Lahore police on May % 

14. A aumber of hoases in Baana were soarohed by tlio police on May 5 without 
finding anything inorimiaating. 

15. IssTO No, 9. yokme I, dated 24th April 1038 of the Qurmukhi “Kirli Lohar,” 
Meeral, printed and publiahed by Muharafc Saghar was prosoribud. 

1 Mr. Tirath Earn, Soorotary, 

Congress Committee, JKartarpur, in search of ptOBoribed literaturo believed to have 
been brought in from other provinces. 


t> V' searched the local Ahrar Oiioo and the house of Haii Abdul 

Rahman. Mumoipal ^mmiasiouar, Mr. Mohamad Shouquo and two others in 
oonneotion with a booklet -‘Yad Eaftgat” published by the local Alirars. 
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18. Dr. Burbax Biogh Sant, a promiaent Congress worker was arrested oe 
May 2 by Amritsar police on a charge of alleged sedition under Bectioa 124-A of 
the Indian Penal Code in connection with a speooli which lie had deliveied in the 
village of Harsa Chhiiia on 4th April last. 

19. Mr, Tikka Earn Suklian, Secretary, Punjab Piovincial Socialist Party, was 
arrested on May 9 by Amritsar police for an alleged objectionable speech delivered 
by him reoootly at Moga. 

20. Mr._ Aijimdev Kapur, Chairman, Doaba Political Conference, Mr. Shivraj 
Kapur, Cbaiiman, Political Piisoners’ Relief Conference and Bir. Vishuu Diitt, 
Chairman, Students’ Conference to bo held at Banga from 24th to 26th Jutio were 
arrested on iho 7fh instant under Section 382 1. P. C. (causing hurt to deter public 
servant from duty). 

21. Ch. Gharib Ram, a loading Congress worker in Bonipat Tahsi! has boon 
served with a notice by the Bistnet Magistrate to appear before him on Juno 2. 
Mr. Ram had visited several villages in the District for Congiess propaganda. 

22. Pandit Salig Ram Prasher, Oenorai Secretary, Congress Socialist Party, 
ilosliiarpiir has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate to appear 
before him on June 1 in connection with tlio annual report of the Party. 

23. Messrs Thandon, Madangopal, (ihulal, Firasdilal, Barkhandilal, (hwgaram, 
IJmrao Bingh, members of Hodel Ceragrass Cinimittec, a^e uudor arrest on a 
charge of rioting. 

21 Chaudhiiri Biohammod Abdul Rabaman, a member of tlio Punjab Assorahly 
and nine other Congress workers have boon arrested under Section 312 !, !t C. 
(wrongful ocniflnement). 

25. Shaikh Oisam-ud»ilio, Congress Municipal Commissioner of Amritsar (Punjab) 
was sontencod on Juno 13, under seijtion 124- A by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

26. Charges wore framed on Juno 33 against Bardar Waj^ir Bingh under Hecticn 
324-A for making an alleged seditiou.s speech on April 5. 

^27. A notice under Section 1C8 0. P. C. is reported to have been served on Mr. 
Shiva Kuraar Bhiikla, a member of Iho Youth League of Uiiao (Punjab) for dissoraioa- 
img matter calculated <o excite feelings of enmity and haired botweoii tlilterciii 
classes of peoplo and eulogising violence. Ho had been asked to I’Xf^ciilc a persona! 
bond of Rs. 5,000 and two sureties of the like amount each. 

28. BIr, Abdul Ghafur Tai.sh, Presitieul of the Labour federation and Mr. Safi 
Ohulam Mohammed Turk, a worker of the i/ibcur Fc<ieratioii are being tried bv 
the District Magistrate, Amritsar, for .security proceedings under Hcciion 107 U P. 
C. lor allcgoii app-’ch ouKioii of the breach of peace. 

29. Ajr ailvanco security of Rs 1,000 was dt3iiiantbMl fast Blay from BIusOt 
K abul Bingh, BI. L. A. who tiled a declaration with the Binrict llagistiatc 
of Lahore for starting a weekly paper under the aamo Milter;’ 

30. The Ihmjab Oovornmmit have prcicribud undor Hectloii 4 of the Imliau 
Press Emergency Power Act a pamphlet m Urdu entitled ‘Tuidmluihh-shia Im 
Mwaal-iil-aimmutuI mirzayyai” written by Maulvi GImlam Haidar m Urn grouml 
that it contained mattor piinisbablo under Becfciou 4 of the Indian PrcHS (Flmergimcy 
Power) Act, 1931 and the Criminal Law Amendmont Act 1932. 

31. A pamphlet in Urdu ‘^Yad Eaftgar” by Rahmat' IJIlah Mauhajir, Batafai km 
also been proscribed. 

32. A similar speuriiy of Rs. 300 was domandol by the samo Govorometit 
from Bir, Lalchand Ikbtar who filed a decIaratioE for starting a magazine 

O3i0<3l( HI 

33. All adyauco saciuity of R$. 1^000 was demanded from Sardar Guman Singh, 
a worker ot the YoJimteer Traiaiag camp who applied fora dmhmlmi of” a 
weekly Paper. 


34. Babu Marsingli Marhanna, President of the Golden Teropio Maoagittg 
Commiitae wp senteucad on July 11 to one year’s rigorous imprisoiimeat iiiidor 
Seotion 124-A, L P. 0. 

Charges ware framed on June 29 against Sardar Kapur Bingli under Boctiofi 
124-A, L F, 0. for alleged sediUeus speachos made by him in April last, 

36. Teja Singh Swatantar who is serving his tonia has boon disallowed as ai 
defence wtness by the Court in the seditious case against Gy aid Shanlar, t two- 
minent Congress worker of Amritsar. BIr. Bhanker Singh has tharoloro decided not 
to take part m the further procoadmgs of the case, 
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37« M. L. Sardaiiial, a Congress wioker of Lahore was ai rested wliilti announcing 
by heat of drum ia a carriage at a public meeting. He is being piosoeuted under 
Section 34 of the Police Act for all(‘ged obstruction to trafTu*. 

38. Mr. Prohodli Chandra, a delegate to the second Wot Id Youth Congress, has 
been denied a passport by the Punjab Government. Discussion in the Provincial 
Assembly was disallowed on the ground that this is not primarily the concern of 
the LooM Government, 

39. Mr. Ohaman Lai Azad, a prominent Congress worker of the Punjab is being 
detained for two months in Lahore under tho Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 

..... 

Maulana Lai Hussan Akhtar of Lahore, who arrivctd in Siudh daring the first week 
of May, was served with an order directing him not to address any public meeting 
at Sulfknr on the alleged fear of a breach of peace at Bukkiir. 

JNITED PEOVINOES--- 

1. Fifteen Congressmen belonging to Madura Congress Circle, .Ihaiisi District, 
were served with a restraint order under Section 107 (Jr. l\ (A, tfi kecff the peace for 
one year for alleged preaching of violence and promoting class \v:ir beciwijen landlord 
and peasants. 

2. Notices under Section. 107 Cr. P. C. have been ^ issued -Bgainst a number of 
iOsans including a Congressman by the Deputy Commissioner of IJiuio. 

3. The District Magistrate of Benares has served a notifso tuider Section 144 on 
Mr. S. F. Tripatlii, Congress Socialist wmker, prohitdting iitin from organising or 
attending peasants’ meeting for the II. F, GoveriimeiU Toiiaacy Bill Day on June 
24 in Mautagaon village in Benares district. ^ 

4. The District Magistrate of Benares City Inis prohibH,e<i a peasants’ moeting 
convened for June 33 at Mautagaon village in connection with the Teminoy Bill. 

5. Tho same Magistrate has served un ordm* on Mr. h’aslarn Batin, a Congress 
Hocialist, prohibiting him from holding or addressing the Tenancy Day’s meeting at 
Mautagaon or in its victinity. 

The All India Congress Committee 

D@ilsS-*24th September to 26tli September 1938 

A meeting of the All India Congress CLmmilteo was hcTI ai Deliil on September 
24, 25 and 26 in a special paiidal ereutod for the purpose, 235 members representing 
all the provinces were proseut Maulana Abul Euiam A^atl presided at the first two 
sittings on Soptembor 24 and 25 on account of the uoavoidahle abstmee of tlw 
Congresss president owing to sudden illness, Bhri Hubhas Chandra Bose however 
presided at the third sitting on September 2G. 

The minutes of the last A. L C. 0. muetings hold at Haripura on February IG 
and 22 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committuo were passed 
with slight modilicatious 

(1) The 0. P. MiNiSTEULin Cumis 

Tho A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and docisivo action taken by the Working 
Committee in tho handling of tho Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and fully 
endorBa the views exproBsed by tho Working Committee regarding the conduct of Dr. 
Hiiare and that of LL K. the Ctovernor of tho 0. P. in tins unfortimato opiswie. 

The^A. 10. 0. is furihor clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. M, B. Kharo 
since Ms resignation from the C. F. Ministry deserves the Hcverest condemnation 
and recommends to tho Working Committee to take discipHaary measure against Dr. 
Khara. 

Wote— The kst portion of the second para beginning from kiid recommends to 
was moved as an amondment to the Working Oommittee resolution by 
Faudit Balknshaa Sharma* The resolution was imssed as ameEded, 

(2) Feueuaxwn 

As doubt has boon expressed In certain quarters as to the attitude of tlw Congress 
on the question of Xtodoratioa the , A, L C. C. coasiders it necessary to reitorate 
the lollowsog resolution pased at the Eariimra Session of tlie Congr« « 
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‘^rhe Coogross lias rejcoted the new constitation and declared that a coiistitiition 
for India which can be acoepte-i by the people, m ist bo based on hide pond once am! 
can only be framed by the people themselves by moans of Constituent AssfemWy, 
wiihoat interference by any firoign authority. Adhering lo this jxdicy o! rejection, 
the Congress lias, however, permitted the* foimatioa in [jrovinoe.s ^of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthen the nation m its ^ struggle for imlepoiidence. 
In regard to the propose 1 Feieratiou, no such consiiiorations apply even provision- 
ally or for a period, ani the imfiosttioii of this Federation will do grave iojiiry to 
India and tighten tlio bounds which hcM hcu’ in subje'dion to im|ieriulist ^ domina- 
tion. This scheme of Federation OH:ciudei from tlu r.^diCre of responsibility vital 
functions of Governmoiit. 

Tho Congress is not opposed to the idoi of F^doratioip ; !)ui a !c'al_ Federation 
miistj even apart from llie question of rt‘H[Kiiisibi!iiy, consist of free units (niicyliig 
more or less the same measure of freedom and civil iibeity, ipid rc|UMsefitaiioii ^by 
the democratic process of election. The ladiau Btates participating iu Uiu 
should approximate to tho provinces in the ostabiishment of ropresoutalive institutions 
and responsible Government, Civil libortios and method of flection to tjie Fedma! 
Houses. Othorwiso the Federation as it is now contemplated, vvllb irusiead of 
building up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendoncies unci involve tho Stateis in 
internal and external cooilicts, 

^^Tiie Congress therefore reiterates its condemnation of the proposed Fedora! 
Scheme and calls upon the provincial and Local Congress Committees and tho people 
generally, as well as provincial Governments and Muiistries, to prevent its imiagura* 
tion. In the event of ai attempt being made to impose it despite tho dfliareci wjfl 
of the people, such an attempt must be combatjd iu every way, and the |ir0?i«cial 
Governments ^arnl Ministries must refuse to co-operate with it. In ciise such a 
contingency arises, t!m All In iia 0>ugress Ojamirtn is authorised and directed to 
dotermiuo the line of action to be pursued iu this regard/^ 

The A, f. C. C. is of opinion that doveloproents have justihol tho wiS’>tlom of the 
Congress resolution and warns tho British (Jovernmout against oiitortaioing tho hope 
that the Congress will ever submit to th(3 imposifiou of Ftnleratioa on tho coaulry 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

The 1. L C. C. further declares that Uio coutinuantai of the irrespfHible ilovorii- 
meat at tho t^entre is becoming intulerable and further prolongation may pmdpttiilo 
a crisis which all dosi rc to postpone if at all po.ssibliu 

(3) Imul\n H'mns 

The A. I. 0. 0. note with sorrow and dismay the ri^prcnsioii that liau hmu going 
on ia Travaaooro for some days. Tho evidence timt has come to tfie Congrevi 
office, if it is to bo believed, goes to show that the movemoni led by the Btato 
Congress is strictly constitutional and for a constituttoagi purpose, vi/.., 
attainment of responsible Govorameufe under the aegis of li. If. tlm Maharaja* fhft 
repudiation published on behalf of tho State is catogindcally ooatradieded by tJio 
spokesmen of the State Congress. In tho eircumstanoee tho A* t 0. C* reoi}»«eid« 
to the Travancoro Oovornmont for adoption of the following policy, vi^., MiawBoe 
on tho one hand that the State Congress is freo to carry on tho mofomeiit for 
responsible Government in a constitutional manner, appoialmant of a OoMmittoci 
containing among others reprosentatives of the State Congrtw to cxplare the possibi** 
iity of granting responsible Government and an Inquiry conditetccl by a Jarhit out- 
side the State, of unimpeachable impartiality, into the rocesat hapiKmings incliidifig 
charges made by the State of provocations justifying State moasureH inciuding firing 
on unarmed people rosultiog in deaths and injuries, and m amnosty to tlie priBoaora. 

The A. L C. 0. regrets that tho Hyderabad State has issued ordiiiaacys wluoli 
appear to give to the Btato power altogether in ox.oass of rcqiilrometits. 

The A. L 0* C. has also received oompiaiats of sevoru rcprosHioii ia Slalos lili 
Bhenkanal, Taloher, Kashmir and SahawaL 

In all these cases tho people of tho Statoa have iippoalcd to the 0)sg»fs for 
advice, guidance and ho!p, 

The A. I 0* 0. can but roitorato its policy of non-latorfewaoi and, cowfoltatlf 
With its resources, to help the pooplo in every way opoa to thi &afrii$, The 
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policy of noii4aterferenc0 is an admission of tlie limitations of tho Coogress. Tlie 
Congress policy has been one of friondlinoss to tho States. In spite of tlio 
declarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, tlio corporate policy of the 
Congress, so long as it holds by truth and non-violence, must be one of continuous 
attempt to convert the Princes to the view that their true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to the people so as to bring them in line with tlie 
people of so-called British India, consistently with the existoiioo of tho constitutional 
heads of the respeotivo States. 


(4) Palestine 

Since the Harfpnra Congress condemned tho decision of Great Britain as a 
Mandatory Power to bring about the partition of Palestine in tho iretli of tho 
opposition of the Arabs and the appointment of a Commission to carry out this 
project, the A. I. 0. C. regrets to find that the same policy is still being pushod 
with vigour and relentlessness, Tho A. I. C. 0. protests against tho reign of terror 
that has now almost assumed the form of a war between tho British and tlio 
Arabs of Palestine. 

In the present world conditions the A. I. 0. C, trusts that Biitain would bo well 
advised in jevokiug its present policy and leave tho Jews and Arabs to amioobly 
settle the issues between them and appeals to tho Jews not to take shelter boliind 
British Imperialism. 


Burma Kiots 

The A. L 0. 0.^ expresses Its deep sympathy with tho Indian sufferors during tho 
recent deplorable riots that broke out in Burma resulting in heavy loss of life and 
serious injuries and destruction and burning of property. The A. I. C. C, trusts 
that there will be a thorough and impartial inquiry into tho cauess of tho riots and 
the amount of dama^^e done to life and property, fn the opinion of the A. I. C. C. 
the demolished places of worship should bo restored and adequate compensation 
awarded to tho sufferers unless they are found guilty of having participateil in the 
riots. The A, i 0. C. is also of opinion that safety of life and property should be 
assured to the large Indian colony many of whom have settled in Burma for 
generations without let orhindmuce. 

The A. 1. 0. 0. reminds tho great people of Buimu that there is a long tradition 
of friendship between tho two countries and that tho relations between the Burmaos 
and Indian settlers havo hitherto boon cordial and happy. The A. L (J. C. appeals 
to the Government aiAJhe people of Burma to soo to it that nothing is done to 
disturb tbe happy relations subsisting between the two countries. 

^The A. I. u C* advises the Indian settlors to roly more upon ihoir ability, by 
strfotlyjust dealing to cultivate friendship with tho Burmaus than upon any aid 
that might be rendered by tho mother country or tho Govurnmont of India, 

(6) Wab Danger 

la the event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. 1. C. C. dologales Its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
ia the light of Harlpura resolution on foreign policy and war danger. 

(7) Eefebssion in Buari 

The A. L 0. C* condemns the opprossivo and tyrannical administration under 
wmoh the people of the Bugtl territory in Baluchistan have since long been 
suffering at the hands of tribal head Mehrab Khan. 

The^Cbmmittee are of the view that the British authorities who havo assumed 
responsibility for the welfare of the peoplo of the area havo failed to discharge 
responsibility. 

The Committee calls npon the authorities to take immediate measuros to stop the 
present antocratie and irresponsible system of administration under which the Bugti 
tribesmen had to live and suffer all tkse years. 

(8)' Otvm Liberty 

Inasmuph as ' people inoluding Congressmen have been found la the name 
of Civil liberty to advocate murder# arson, looting and class war by violent 
weans ana several newspaptrs are carrying m a campaign of falsehood and 
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violeneo calculated to incite the readers to riolonoe and to lead to communal 

conflicts the Congress warns the public that civil liberty floes not co'rer 
acts of or iacitement to violence or promulgation of palpable falsehoods. In 
spite therefore of the Congress policy on civil liberty remaming unchanged the 
Congress will consistently with its tradition support measures that may be uodertakoa 
by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and properly. 

Fote -"Several amendments were brought to this resol ution.^ Before an amend meat 
brought by Shri Ahmad was put to vote Shri Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar made^ an 
appeal to the 'Working Committee to accept the amendment. The Working Coramitteo 
however could not accept the amendment Thereupon several members beloogiog to 
tiio Socialist and Kisan Sabha groups left the meeting, 

Shri Shibban La! Saxona’s amendment recommending the insertion of hi few' before 
‘Congressmen’ in the first sentence was accepted by the Working Committee, 

Resolutions liy Members of the A. h C. C 

The following roaolations were moved by the membiis of the A. L C, C. 

(1) JIlNDUSTAM 

Whereas the question of a common language for the whole of India is of suiiramo 
importance and whereas the Hindi-Crdu controversy has taken a very commnna! turn 
and whereas the position taken up by tlie I. N. C. is not properly appreciated, this 
committee reiterates that the I, JNT. C. stands for Hindustani written in both Devaniigari 
and Persian scripts as the National Language of India and directs all Congressmen to 
popularise Hindustani and to desist from taking part in the nindi-Urdii controverHy. 
The A. L 0. O. hereby appoints a ‘Hindustani Board’, with powers to co-opt, consis- 
ting of the following ^ to prepare an exhaustive scheme for the development of 
Hindustani and submit their report to this Committoe before tlio next annual session 
of the I N. O. : 

1, Dr, Raj end ra Prasad (Chairmcm)^ 2. Maulana Abul Kalara Axad. 3. Aoharya 
Narendra Deo, 4. Babu Furshottara Das Tandon, 5. Prof. Abdiis Hattar Biddicff, 

C. Dr. Tara Chaud, 7. i)r, Syad Husain, 8. Dr. Abdul Aieom, 0. Pandit Sunderial 

The Working Committee aooepted the resolution on Hindustan! miniiM Iho 
Committee portion of It Several amendnaonts wore moved to the main resolution but 
all were defeated as also the main resolution, 

(2) Conoress-Muhlim Lkaolte NeuoruTioNB 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee strongly disapproves of felia 
policy of certain prominent Congressmen including the Coagross President to start 
negotiations with the President of the AlWndia Muslim .League, as the move has ; 
served, without any redeeming feature, to onhanae the prestige of anti-natiooal and 
reactionary forces in the country and to undermine the iofluenoe of the Mtionaiist 
Muslim wing in the circle of organising the masses on a national and economic basis. 

The resolution was defoated by a heavy majority. 

(3) BEHARI-BENaAU COKTROVERHY 

This Committee regrets the delay in settling Behari-Bengali controversy in Bihar 
and appeal to the Congress Government in Bihar to cease from insisting on domlolls 
certificate and the formalities incidental thereto pending disposal of the’ matter. 

The resolution was withdrawn on Bri Bajendra Prasad explaining that the matter 
was subject of inquiry by him and his award was ready and will be placed before the 
Working Committee. 

The Working Cowixiittee Proceeding* 

I)eUd^0Bnd» September to Bnd. October MSB 

k meeting of the Working Committee was hold at Delhi from Sopfcombor 2% to 
Ootobor 3, 1938. 

The members present were : Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad, Shris Saroiioi Naidti. 
Vallabhbhai .Patel, Bajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhal DesaL ihaa Abdul . 
Ohaffar Ihan, Fattabhi Sitaramayya, Shankarrao Deo, Earekriahna Mohtab and J. ■ 
Kripalanu 
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Owing to sudden Illness, the President could not be present at the meotiogs of ilie 
Working Committee till the afternoon of the 2Gfh. In his absence Maiilana Abiil 
Kalam Azad presided. From the afternoon of the 2Gtii onwards 8hri Sabhas Chandra 
Bose presided. 

The Premiers of the Con^n’oss provinces who had been invited to attond were 
present at most of the meetings of the Working Committee upto the 26th September* 

(1) Minuies 

The Minutes of the last meeting at Wardha, duly 23-27, 1938, already circulated, 
were confirmed. 

(2) Budoet For The Year 1938-39 

Resolved that the budget for the A. I. C. C. office for the voar beginning from 
October 1, 1938 and ending with September 30, 1939, be sanctioned. 

(3) Waewst Invitation 

The Gommitteo requested the President to extend on behalf of the Congress an 
iovltation to the Wafdist Party of Egypt to visit India specially at the time' of the 
Annual Session of the Congress. The Committee also authorisoil thc3 President to 
thank the Wafdist Party on behalf of the Congress for their laud invitiiiion conveyed 
through their leader Nahas Pasha, to send a delegation to their Party Conforeneo 
to be held at the end of November this year and to say that the Workings Committee 
will try to send roprosentatives to tho Conference of tno Party. 

(4) Last Date oe E.n’rolment 

In respon.se to tho urgent demand from several Provincial Oongross Commifieos 
It Is resolved that tho last date of enrolment of tho primary inembors bo cjctended 
to October 31, 1938 and a suitable time-table bo drawn up by tho A. 1. Cl U oflico 
for subsequent elections. 

(5) Proceeds oe the Membkeshii* Pee 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the net proceeds of the namnborHhip 
of any year should be hold in reserve for use by tho now Comraittccs, ProvinciaL 
District, Tahsil, Town etc, that come into existence after tho aimual elections. 

(G) Naoi>hr P, 0. C. Ofkice 

The Committee sanctioned the change of tho head oflice of tho Nagpur P. C, 0. 
from Nagpur to Wardha. 

(7) PiTfiTJAn Dispute 

The two parties in the ilmjab Congress organisation met tlie memberB of the 
Committee on the 23rd t?epfccmt>er at 5 p. m. The one part? was ropresemted by Di\ 
Gopiohand and the other by Shris Baja Bam, Dunichand, and others. The Committee 
heard them at great length. 

The Committee saw no reason to dntorfero with the award of Bhrl Jairamdas 
Botilatram and they upheld the Intorprotation of tho award given by Bliri J, li 
Krfpaknl in his iudgmeat communicated to the parties. By this tho Working Council 
coustitiited by Shri Jairamdas Doulatram was to function as tho oxocutivo authority 
of the Congress organisation in the Punjab in spito of the resignations of Dr, 
Satyapal and Shri Dunichaad. Dr. Satyapal however could choose any two 
representatives of his party to be on to The Oflico, for the day 

to to work of the P. P. a a, was to be in charge of the Secrofar? of the 
Working Council, namely, Dr. Gopiohand. At tho time of the meetings of II C. 0* 
Shri Baja Ham was to >V 0 free access to all tho papers and the files necessary 
for the conduot of ' busmesa of these meetings. 

This decision of the Working Ocmmlttee was communicated to the patties. 

SSth Beptember. He 

said that the Congress work in Fnnjab could not go on satisfactorily If only one 

out to him 

that Dr. Satyapal had himself brought about |Ms state of affairs by his resignafeion. 
It was their considered opinion that Shn aatemdas Doulatramk remarks on the 
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election petition against Dr. Satyapal were m no way derogatory to liis character 
as^tlie objections raised were of a technical character and the election %Tas not set 
aside. Under these circumstances the Oommitteo saw no reason why Di\ Satyapat 
should not withdraw Ms resignation. Shri Duniohand said that he would Inform 
Dr. Satyapal about the talk he had with the Committee and ho hoped that ho might 
succeed in inducing Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his resignation. 

On the 29th the Committee was informed that Dr. Satyapal had withdrawn his 
resignation. Thereupon the General Secretary was authorised to issue the foilowiog 
statement on behalf of the Committee : — 

^’The deputation of the two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation waited 
upon the Working Committee. The Committee heard them at length. The Commitleo 
was of the view that Dr. Satyapal had resigned under a misapprehension and the 
remarks of ^Sbri Jairamdas Doulatram on the election petition against Mm implied 
no reflection upon him as the objections raised against Ms election were 
of a technical oharactor. The Committee suggested that the whole question 
could be settled if Dr. Satyapal wilhdrew Ms resignation. "Wo are glad to 
know that Dr. Satyapal has accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and 
withdrawn his resignation. We hope now that Dr. Satyapal having wiilidrawn his 
resignation the Working Council constituted under the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram will work as before.” 

(8) AuDir OF Accocnts 

The Committee also decided that an auditor be sent from the A. I. 0. C. office to 
audit the accounts of the Punjab F. C. G. 

(9) C. P. Ministerul Crisis 

The following draft resolution to be placed before the A, I. C, C. was adopted 

‘The A. L 0. 0. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the 
Working Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and 
fully endorse the views expressed by the Working Gommitloo regarding the 
conduct of Dr. Khare and that of H. E. the Governor of the G. P. in this 
unfortunate episode. 

The A. L C. 0. is further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N, ii 
Ivhare buigo his resignation from the C. P. ministry deserves the severest 
condBmnation.” 

In the A. L C. 0. the resolution was passed with the following amendment 
added :-—‘^and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure 
against Dr. Khare.” 

The Working Oommitteo had therefore to take disciplinary action against 
Dr. Khare in terms of the A. L C. 0. resolution. The Committee at its sitting on 
September 28,^1938, however, decided to give I)r. Ehara a further opportunity to 
clear his position and sent him the following telegram : — ■ 

‘^Al! India Congress Committee having endorsed Working Committee action against 
ypu,^^ condemned your subsequent conduct and dirocted Working Committee to tale 
disciplinary action. Committee prefers hearing you on or before first October if 
yon do desire. Pleas© wire.”. 

To this Dr. JKhare replied 

^ ‘*Your wire. Having accused Working Committee 1 prefer independent impartial 
tribunal since Working Committee as contending party caMt in fairness alt in 
judgment over me. Pleas© reply”. 

Working Committee’s reply to the telegram was : — 

“No appeal can lie against A. L 0. C. decision. Unless therefore you appoat 
before Working Committee yourself or by proxy on 2iid October decision will be taken. 

Dr* Xhare failed to appear or send his representative by the 2a4 The Worflng ‘ 
Oommitteo was therefore constrained to pass the following resolution 

“In pursuance o! the resolution passed by the All India Congress Committoe to 
take discipimary action against Dr. jChare, the Working Committee before taking mf 
action gave Mm opportunity to explain his conduct but he decflncd to avail himself 
of It The Working Committee disqualifies Dr. Khara from being a Oongreis member’ 
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for tlie nest two years from to-day, i. o., tili 1st October, 11)40. This Ef3cossarily 
iQ¥ol?es his immediate resignation from ai! Cougross organisations and also from 
the a P. Legislative Assembly. Accordingly the Working Oommitteo calls upon 
Dr. Khare to resign from the C. P. Legisiutivc Assembly.” 

(10) DeAFT ReSOLUHONS on the FOnnOWINO SUBJEOtS TO BE PBAC'Eli rAmilH THE 

A. L C. 0. WEES ADOPTED 

(1) Federation, (2) Indian States, (3) PaiosUue, (4) Burma Riots, (5j Ilopression 
(6) Oifll Liberty, (7^ Inter forence with Admiaistraiiom 

Note r—Ali these rosoiations except the Iasi (Intorforonco with Adtiiinistraiiun) 
wore passed by the A. I. 0. 0. with slight verbal changes. See p 

(11) Wae Danger 

The Working Committee adopted the following resuluiion to bo placed boforo the 
1, L 0. a 

“In the event of war breaking out in Ruropo, the A, I. 0. C. dtdegates Rb powers 
to the Working Committoo to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
ill the light of Haripura iwikition on foreign policy and war daogms.” 

The Working Committee took the following further docisiou 

“In view of the problems arising out ot^ war situation the Working Oommiltee 
will continue to sit from day to day at Delhi.” 

(12) CiiKOiroSBOVlCIA 

Xho following rosolution of sympathy was passed 

“The Working Committee have bi^en^ following with great anxiety the ovoiits as 
they have boon dovoloping in Europe. They view with groat eoueurii tlie imabashed 
attempt that is being mad.o by Gerniaiiy to do^iriye Chechoslovakia of its indopondoaoe 
or reclaco it to impotence. The Working Oormmitteo send their profound sympathy 
to the brave people of Cxeclioslovakia in their struggle to prosorvo their froedom, 
Being themselves engaged in a war, tlioiigli non-violent, but not fho less grim and 
exacting, against the greatest Imporiaiistic power on earth, India cannot but be 
deeply interested in the protooiion of ilio CJ^cchoslovakian freedom, 'The CommiUoo 
hop© that the better part oC human natiiro will stdl assert and save humanity from 
the impending catastrophe.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the Riuslduiit sent the following mossago by cable 
to President Benes 

“Congross passed rosolution expressing profound sympathy for your bravo poopio 
in their struggle to preserve freedom. Wo hope bettor part of human nature will 
still assort itself and save humanity from impending eatastropho. Fray accept 
persona! regard and admiration.” 

(13) InTRKEEEENCE m AOMINtSTiiATWN 

Following rosolatfoii was passed 

“It has come to the notice of the Working Commiitoo that Congress Cowmitteos 
interfore with tho ordinary aclminhstiaiiou of the country’s alTairs socking to Inflimnco 
officers and other inembors of tlie Horvico.s. The Working Commitioo iidviHOU 
Congressmen not to mterfero with the duo course of administration. This howovor 
dpes not mean that there should not bo the utmost mutual eo-opmation betweau 
Congressmen and the mombors of t!m services in raaiters of public cooccrin 

SoTte;*-Tha moiutioii could not be discussed in the A. La C, for want of 
time. It was therefore passed by the Working Comraittee as its own msoLitJon. 

(14) Constitution Committee Eeeoet 

Ihe Eoporfc of the Constitution Sub-Committee was placed before tlio Oommittoo 
and was adopted. 

(15) Fowms of nm Faewamentaey Bub-Com»«m 

Bead and considered the following rosolution of the Tenanay Siib-Committee of 
the U* F. Frovmolal Congress Committee 

“The Snb'^Commlttee appointed by the 0, E Frovinoia! Congress Oommltteo at 
its meeting hold on the llth July, m to consider the draft of the Tonanof Bill and 
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to make rocommondations io the Government on its behalf is perturbed by the 
report that^ the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is anxious to arrive at a settlomoiit 
with the bi^ zaimiridars of thb Province over the question of agrarian legislation and 
has with this view agreed to receive their deputation. 

^‘Tho Committee while recognising the right of the Parliamentary Sub-Oommittoe 
to advise the Congress Paiiy in all its activities is aware of the fact that as a rule 
the*! Parliamentary 8nb- Commit tee has refrained from tendering advice in any matter 
unless it is specially sought for by^ the Congress Government or the Party itself. 
The Committee is emphatically of opinion that in the present case there is absolutely 
no reason why the rule of practico established by the Parliamentary Sab-Commitio*a 
should be departed from. 

It Is obvious that all cToctive woik iu the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and that tho Congress is pledged to impiomemt 
the agrarian programme of the Congress as enunciated in tlH3 election manifesto 
and tho agrarian programme of the Provincial Congress Comraiitoe. Tho Congress 
Party in each province has been dir<‘cted by the Working Committee to consult 
the Provincial Congress Committee and the U, F. Congress Party has in the 
lilies framed by it laid it down as its primary duty to carry out the resokiiioiis 
of the Ps C. C* 

Tho Parliamentary Party and the P. O. C. have sot up Biib-Committoos to 
consider tho government proposals and mako their recommendations to the Govommout 
and a machinery has also boon devised to settle difforonces of opinion. If mift 
between those two bodies. 

The Government proposals are quite modest and inadequate to give a siiflcieiitiy 
large measure of relief to the peasantry at a time when Its economic burdens arc 
becoming more and more intolerable. The big zamindars are forcibly dispossessing 
their tenants in order to deprive them of the now rights that might accrue to them 
under the new Act. They are organising themselves to create difficulties in the way of 
tho Government and are using threats of violence in order to coerce the Governmont 
into submission. Tho Government has gone far to appease thorn and has done its ut- 
most to meet them half way. The new proposals in consequonce fall far short of 
tho proposals enunciated in our Agrarian Programmo and ilio recommendations of the 
P. C. 0. 'Where immediate action was urgently called for, tho agrarian legislation is 
being unduly delayed owing to the delaying tactics of tho big zamindars ami tho 
Congross and peasant organisations have been making insistent domands for improving 
the proposals. The peasantry is getting restive and if the process is not spoocled up 
and all talk of compromise with the big zamindars is not given up it is bound to lead 
to disastrous results. 

The Committoo is credibly informed that the Congress Govonimont is not prepared 
to make any further concessions to tho big zamindars and regards itself as quite 
competent to deal with tho situation with the assistance of tlio Congress organisation 
of the province. It has not approached the Parliamentary Biib-Commilteo with any 
request nor has it over sought its advice in this matter, 

Tho Committee, therefore, trusts that tho Parliamentary Bub-Committe© will not 
depart from the rule of practice which it has laid down for its guidance and 
will, instead of holding out any hopes to the big zamindars or giving them any 
onooiiragomont simply refer thorn to the Congress Party in the province. 

Resolved that in view of tho fact that a doubt has boon raised regarding 
the^ function of tho Parliaraontaiy Sub-Committee, the Working Comiaitleo 
desires to make it clear that in accordance with tho resolution appointing it, 
the Parliamentary Sub- Committee is required to be in close and constant touch 
with the work of tho Congress Parties in all the Icgtslaturos in the provinces, 
to advise them in all their activities and take necessary action in any case ol 
emergency. Tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee is entitled to do so sm mdu and not 
only on reference being made by Parliamentary Parties or Provincial Congress 
Committees. The Committee regrets that the Agrarian Sub-^mmlttee of the 
IJ. F. Provincial Congress Committee should have questioned the authority of' the 
Parhamentwy Sub-Committee and passed a rosokitimx to that effect The K F. 
MoktioE is particularly objectionable as there is absolutely no jiistiioatio»ffor 
the assumption on which it is based, , , 
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( 16 ) BiNiNtT EAia-i 

Tlie following resolution was passed - 

“Resolved that Mr Asaf Ml he deputed to go to ihe Frontier and ei}c|iiire into flu) 
causes and circumstaacGS of the reoeiifc Banna raids and leport to tho Worldog 
Committee’’. 

(17) De. Asueaf’s Resolution on iIi>d)’DSTANi 

The Committee decided to support it with the deletion of the portion about the 
appointment of a Committee. 

The resoliitton was however defeated in tho A. I. C. C. 

The "Working Committee therefore passe 1 the following reHoluiiuti to clispe! any 
douhte that might have arisen regarding the Congress atiiludo in this question : — 
Emdustani — 

With reference to the non-ofhoial resolution regarding irindustaui nioviul by 
Doctor Asharl at tho recent meeting of the A. L U, (h, the Wmking Committee 
regrets that it fell through owing to tho confusion of issues createtl by a variety of 
amendments. But the rejection of tho resolution does not in any way ^ ail'eei the 
position of the Congress as dotinel in tho following article of Ifio Coustitutiem :•-« 

^^Article XIX- 

(a) The proceedings of tho Congress, the All Iiulia Congress Commitieo am! tho 
Working Committco shall ordinarily be conducted m llmdustani, Tho English 
language or any provincial language may bo used if the speaker is aiiatde to 
speak in Eindustani or wiianovor pormittmi by tho iheMdeni, 

(b) Tho procGodings of tho Frovincial Congress Committee fsliall ordinarily 
be conductoci in tho language of the province coneeintML iliiidustani may also 
be used, 

Hindustani according to the practice of tho Congress is tim language of ilio 
bulk of tho people of the North and written cither in Devariagri or Urdu script. 

Indeed it has been tho policy of the Con gross more and more to insist ou the 
use of Hindustani at ail the meetings and in the proceedings of CongresK Commlttoe. 
Tho Working Oommitlee hopes that by tho end of tht) year Congressmon will 
prepare themselves to speak and writo in tho national language so tiwi ft may 
become unnoeossary thenceforth to make mso of English at Congress mootings or in 
the olSces of tho Congress committees ho far as intorprovincial commiinioations aro 
concerned, provided that the Chairman may wheuovor uocoHsary permit the 
use of English, 


(8) Correspondence witfi the League 

The following is Ihe text of Mk Jumalls kUer to Mr, Bubkas Bose^ 
Baled 2nd, Aug, 1088 

I placed your letter dated the 25th of July, 1038 before the mooting of the 
Executive Council of the All India Muslim Leagnio. 

Tho Executive Council gave its earnest attention and careful consitioration to the 
arguments wjiloh wore urged in your letter for persuading it not to claim the status 
It has donojn its Resolution No. I already coram imioatocl to you. I am clesirod to 
state that In dehaing tho status tho Council was not a<}tiiated by any motivo 
of seouring an admission but had merely stated an aeeepied fact. 

Tho Counciljs fully convinood that tho Muslim League Is tho only authoritative 
and represantativa political organisation of tho Mussulmans of India. The position 
was accepted whau the Congress-League Pact was arrived at iu 1916 at Lucknow 
and ever since till 1936 when Jmnah-Raiondra Prashad Conversation took place it 
has not been questioned, ^Xhe All India Muslim Loagae, thoreloro, does not require 
any atoission or recognition from tho Congress ana nor did the rosoktion of the 
Executive Cotmoil passed at Bombay, Bat in view of tho fact that the position— In 
fact the very eiisteace— of the League had been quest ionod by Pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress, in one of his statements wherein he 
asserted that there was only two parties in the country viz tho British (ioverament 
and the Congress it was considered necessary by the Executive Ooiiacli to inform 
the OoBgress of the basis on which the negotiations between the two organisatiOM 
eonid proceed. 
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Besides, the very fact that tlio Coii^^res=? approached the Muslim Leagiiti to oiitor 
into negotiations for a settlement of the llimiu Muslim question it pro-sapiiosi'd tlio 
authoritative ami represeatativa character of the League and as siicis its right to como 
to m agreemeat on behalf of the Mussaimaas of India. 

Tlio Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress coalition government 
ill N. W. F. F. ami also that there are som^ Mudim? in the Congress orgamisatioii 
in other province. But the Council is of opinion that those Muslims in the Congress 
do no; and cannot represent th o Mussulmans of India for the simple reason that 
their number is very insignificant and that as members of the CongroBS they have 
disabled themselves 'from representing or speaking on hehuif of the Muslim com- 
munity. AVere it so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding its national character would fail to the ground. 

As regards 'Hho other Muslim organisation” to wdiich reference has been made in 
your letter, but whom you have not oven uamo-l, the Council considers that it would 
have been more proper if no roforence had boon male to them, ff they collectively 
or individually had been in a position to speak on behalf of the Miissalmans of India, 
the negotiations with the Muslim League for a settlement of the Ilindu-Miislim 
quostiou would not have been Initiateirby the Fresident of the Congress and Mr, 
(hmdhi. However, so far as the Muslim ‘Loaguo is concerned, it is not aware that any 
Muslim Political organisation has ever made a claim that it can spoak or negotiate oil 
behalf of the Muslims of India. It is, therefore, very much to bo regretted that you 
slioiild have referred to ^'othor Muslim organisations” in this connection. 

The Council is equally anxious to bring about a settlement of “the mucli vexed 
IImdU“Muslim quoslion” and thus hasten the realization of the common goal, but it 
is painful to find that subtle arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue ami 
retard the progress of the negotiations. 

fu view of the facts stated above the Council still hopes that the roprosoniative 
character of the^ Muslim League will not bo questioned and that the Congress will 
proceod to appoint a committee on that basis. 

With reference to the third reHolution it was the memorandum of th© Cengross 
referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May, 1938 in which mention of other 
minorities was made and the Muslim League expressed its willingness to consult them, 
iC and when, it was necessary in comsonance with its declared policy. 

As regards your desire for the release of the corrospondonco, including this loiter, 
for publication the Oouiioii has m objection to your doing so. 

The Wot king Commitiae mUhorised the President to send the following replg to 
Mr, Jinnah's letter of Aug, i?, tOrSS, The letter is dated 2nd, October Jf)38 
Dear Mr. dinnab, 

You letter of the 2ad August, 1938 has been placed bofore th© AYorking Committee. 
After due deliberation it has resolved to reply as follows : — 

Though there are inaccuracies ia your letter no purpose will be served by dwellmg 
on them. The substance of your letter scorn* to be that the League does not expect 
the Congress either implicitly or exrdicitly to acknowledge its status as the autborlfca- 
tivo Muslim organisation of India. If this view is accepted by the League, I am 
authorised to state that the Working Committee will confer with th© Committee that 
may be appointed by th© League to draw up the terms of settlomouh The Working 
Committee will be represented by at least five of its members at the sittings of th© 
Conference. 

As the previous correspondence has already boon released for publication, I am 
taking the liberty of issuing this to the press. 

The letter of 2nd October of the president was considered by tlio Executive of the 
Muslim League at its meeting at Karachi held on October ‘9, 1938. The (/ounoil 
authorised the Fresideiit, Mr. Jmnah to reply to the Congress Fresidont as follows 

.1 am in roceipt of your letter dated October 2, which was placed before th© 
Ixecutive Oounoil of the League, I am authorised to state In reply that the Executive 
Counoi! regret very much that the Working Committee of the ‘Congress should have 
entirely misread- my letter of August 2 which was quite clear and did not require any 
elucidation or tether Intorpretation. The Muslim League is still ready to proctad 
with aogotiatioas for a sottloment of th© Hindu-Masllm questioa on the basis defined ' 
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in my letter referred to above and would appoint iis roprosoiiiativos to met a iiom« 
mittee that may be appointed by the Coti^^re-s:^ on the footin;* iiiiliuaftHi by us iu mir 
three resoIotioDS of Juno already commuuhuited to you. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

The Cons titiition Committee appoiiited by the iraripma CongiOBs muet for the 
Second time at Bolhi on September 20^ 1938. Tlio BlenibioH proMUit were: Bhris 
Biiiilabiiai Desai, B. Paitabhi Si tar amayya, K. A. Breivi, Aiiaiit Hliayanam Ayoiiger 
and J. B. Kripalani. Shris Eajoudra Prasad and Hhankuirao Dei) \u*it5 presunt, by 
special invitation. 

Tho Coriimittoo discussed the f|uostions that Iiad bemi refen od to it, coiisideied 
the sngii^estioas mailo by the diJldrent; lb C. Os, and rnilmiitb-Hi the folio iviiij; nsport 
to tlio Working Commit too : 

llKrORT OF THE CoNKTITUriON" CoMMfTTKK Ain‘OiKTKl> n\ 'llli: KKS<)L(''noN OF THE 
llARirUILV CoXUKEHS DaTEI) FeBRIiAKT 21, J938 

Tim first mooting of tho Coramittoo was hold at BomhaY on IKfh and UHb May, 
I9.'i8 when the following murabors wore proH-mt : Bhiis Jawaharla! Nelinu Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Patiahlii Bitararaayya, Achynt Pjttwaidhan, Kiran Baiikar Boy, S. A. 
Brolv! and J. B, Kripalani. llie Cummitlt'o ariangrd to dihouss tho sutfject^matter 
of tho rosolntioi! umior tho ffillowing four heads : — 

(rt) Advisability or otherwise of indiioet tdections of deh‘galt‘S, 

(Aj Coiisiine mmnhorship and proper fde<dions. 

(f) ^Bnitahdity of territorial repieseiitatio:) on the A. I. C. (h nml in provinces 
where it may bo* cjoiisiflerod Miilabh', the method of such i epreKontafioii. 

(cl) Siiitabiliiy or otherwise of (he, method of proporiimml ri'piesfUilalioii by a 
single transferable vote in tho oleeiioris to tho membersliip of tlie A. L C*. Any 
coDBcquentinl change that raav be neucHsary us a rtcsult of fising up coiistitiiciicios 
in ooiiiioction with Ariielti Vf (n). 

Tho Conimiliee discussed only the firni two iiean and of tlsose two, no conelnsioii 
was arrived at regarding tho fiisi item. Thu tentative ccmdiiHioitB regarding the 
second Hem, as also the pciiifs for dis(ou:sion, were e.ireulalofl among the several 
provj rudal CoegrcT'S CoBimiittcs for eleHiting theiy opinion thereon. Tim opinions 
received from the suvenil {congress Committ(H'S niid the points for disoiissbnu were 
finally discuHsed at the moHlug of tlio OoiiKtitntion Committuo on Bepiember 20, 1938 
at the liarijari Colony, IMlii when the following members were presmu : Hlu'is 
Blmlabhai Desai, B. A. Bryivi, li Putiabluii Bitaramayya, M. A* Iyengar and .L B 
Kripalara with Hhrf rhiiilabhai Desai in tho Chair. Tim folly wing decisions 'were 
arrived at regarding tho points utidur rofuronoo 

(1) AdvisabUUi^ o'r oi!wrwi$e of indim-t vltiHimm af df*lvgaicH : Tfm (jommittoo 
consider that owing to tho iiioiaiasiug number of Primary mombnrs and Iho troublo 
and oxponso iiiYolvoiI in diraut clootions by tlmm, indirect elections of dtdogates to 
the Congress in advisable imd i ecommondnd *that the dolegates may bo ohuted by the 
membors of the District Congress Comraitiets in each. diBtrict who shall form an 
electora! collogo for fho iHirpose of this eioction. Tht) election to tho District Oon- 
gresB ComtniitDB sluill bo direct and shall bo made by tlio primary mombors in tho 
District from among tlwmsolra. Tho Districl: shouhl be divided into llxod iorritorlal 
oonstiiuoiicies for this purpose, oach coasiituonoy hoiiig w-tormirms with a revomie 
lirkalb circle or union. The mimbor of mombors returned from ‘dlrlah^ 
circle or imion, to the Disiriot Congress Committeo sliall bear a fixed pro- 
portion to the immbors oriroilod therom, as may be lireserikil by tho Provincial 
OongresB Oommittea ffio oleotioa to the District Congress Commlltoo shall 
be yearly ' and the election of tho delegates to the Congress shall 
also be awmal. Any primary momber of tho Congress la Urn lYmimt shall be 
eligible to stand as a candidate far dologateship, and the tdocilon of tho delegates by 
the D. 0* 0. simli be by means of the distribative veto. Delegate who ' aro not 
already members of 'the D. 0. C. shall become ex-officio members ol the 1). 0. 0* 
and as before shall be members of the D* 0. 0» also. 

(2) (a) MJnroiment of mmhr& ‘There have been complaints by iodividimls and 
parties that those in power and In control of tho office machinery rofTOod many 
Times to supply bools to thoir peisonal or pohticai opponents and that in some oases 
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where books wore too freely dislribtited, unroa! and bo/jiis persons were enlisted as 
members to add to tlie strength of a party or a faction. Oases also ha?e been 
reported of Instances where persons to whom books were givon, enrolled members 
and collected subscriptions but did not remit the money and efen failed to send up 
the names of the District Congress Committee. Our recommendation is that the 
District Congress Committee shall be responsiblo for getting memborsfi'p forms 
printed at their own cost and for making arrangements for the enrolment of the 
members and the collection of subscription from them. Members of the District 
Congress Committee, the Proviticial Congress Committeo and the members of the 
A. I. C. G. in the District and the president and secretary and other members of 
each Taluka or Town Congress Committee thoroin shall be entitled to obtain 
membership forms from the D. 0. 0. for enrolmont of members in the District or in 
areas specified by the D. C. 0. Memborship forms may also bo given to such others 
as the District Congress Committee may choose. The persons to whom the mombor- 
sliip forms are so given shall bo responsible to tho District Congress Committeo 
for the money collided and they shall abide by such otlier directions regarding tho 
sending up of lists of members etc. as may bo given by tho D. 0. 0. 

(6) Electoral Rolls 2 )reparait 07 i : Wo are in favour of enroiment of monabors 
each year. 

There shall bo an electoral roll or list of Primary mombors for each firkali, circle 
or union every year. The D. G. C. shall bo responsiblo for the preparation and 
publication thereof and may delegate tho preparation and publication to the Taliiqa 
Committee, If any, iiiidor it. The lists of Primary members must bo made available 
for inspection sometime before the date of the elections at the oflico of the lirkah 
Committee for raising objections thereto. Tho final date for reooiving such 
objoctions must bo fixed by tho D. C. G. when the following time^scale shall bo 
observed regarding the fixing of dates of publication of lists, tho time for objections, 
tho date for scrutiny, rectifications etc. Ohjectious to the rolls shall bo considered 
and decided upon by standing firkah crodential committees constituted each year for 
this liursoso for each firkah by the District Congress Committee, from amongst ilio 
members of the Congress in the District. An appeal shall lie from the decision of 
the firkah crodential committeo to a standing District Credential Committeo consti- 
tutod for tho whole district each year by (ho Dislrlct Ooiigross Committee The 
decision of the District Congress Committee on appeal shall be fmal. The finally 
corrected list shall bo sent after omiuiry into objections to tho F. 0. 0. and it Is 
this final list as supplied to the P, C. U. that should be coasidorod the valid list for 
electioii purposes. 

Election Machinery : The P* 0. 0. should appoint a E. -turning Officer In c-adi 
District for soratmising nominations, appointing polling agouts and for miking other 
necessary arrangements in conaootion with oio*nioas to tho Congress organisations 
other than village oommitteos. The returning officer shall receive the necessary help 
and asslstauce from the District Oougtoss Qommittoo. Tho Exocuivo of the F. 0. 0. 
should also appoint a Credential Oommittoo for each district mi one superior 
Credential Committee for the whole of tho province. The function of the District 

Credential Committee should bo to hoar all the dispirtos concerning membership and 
elections within the district. All appeals from tho District Crodential Committees 
should He with the Provincial Credential Conamittoe. Tho decision of tho Prov ia- 

oial Oredeiitiai Committee shall be final in all ©lection matfers except in the case of 
disputes about the membership of the A. I* 0 . 0 . and tho afflce-^bearars and members 
of the Executive of the P. O. C. In tho latter two cases an appeal from the 

decisions of the Provincial Credential Committee should lie with the General 

Becretary of A* L 0. 0. who may refer the matter to a mombor of tho Working 
Committee appointed beforehand by the Working Committee as a Eegional Beforenca. 
The decision of this member of the Working Committee appointed as tho Kegioual 
Eeference should be final in all such disputes. 

(S) Wo consider that territorial representation on tho A. I C. C. aocordlng to 
tho provinces as prevails at present is enough and no fiirlhor sub*torritarial repre- 
sentation, from fixed portions of tho province ^ is necessary or desirable. We how- 
ever think that a convention may bo established for ensuring representation of 
Districts as well as that of women, Muslims,^ Christians, and PlarljanB and that of 
the Sikhs from the Punjab, wherever necessary or advisable, on the A. I. C. 0. 

(4) We are not in favour of continuing tho present system of proportionh! 
lepresentation by single transferable vote in the oicotlons to the membership of the 
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A. I. C. C., if leads lo furhiitions of smdl ufi.-n in eonlli.sf' with or 

to one anotlior. With a view fn niniire .i^n^iter htirni >ny anJ fall res- 

poosibilify^ wo re(ioram“tid*‘'l that the m>naher ; nf tii-' A. L Cl <l fioin cnieli 
province may bo olouto-i tfi*'* rnomhors of thU pDfvmo i fr.^m aiii.oa' Ihuriiselvos 
oa fhe principle oC tlio (iinfrilmfiv'c vote. 

Shri B. A. Brolvi liowovnr tKproHs*}-! la favo'?'* of rehihi!!!': the iinjsont 

system of oieotioii to the A* I, U. (.1 on the prinoo’ph^ ht fins tr.io ,h'rab! s vwf.\ 

The ledwslries Mimsters^ Conference 

Delhi— 2ncl* aii«l 3rd, October I93S 

In terms of tlio rosohilimi puBsed hy the IVorkin;* OnninitirfS in Ibis hohalf at ifn 
meeting hold at Wartlha, July last, a nonfore.nia) of luduiJi Mon dor; of liio Clm- 
gress Provinces was held at Dollu on the 2nd and iir.i Odoffoiy IIHS. Siibhas 

Chandra Bose presiiled. 

•rhosB present were Blirie V. V. (Hri (Madras), N. M. Patil illunbayp Hr, Hyed 
Mahmud (Bihar), Hhris N. Ivinutu»o (Orissa) and J, 11. Krii>aia;ii Ahrmrar Heeretafy). 

Blirl Visweswaraya, Or, M. N. Balia, Shri il, 1). Ihiln, Lah Siiri Uam am! Lrda 
Shankaiial, were present by H|H»eial invitation, 

PuKSinDnls OrKxuNo Aieon.ss 

The prcMu'donf' after woleoming the merah irs of tfie Canh*r!*?i-‘H *hdivr*red Ihe 
following address on fhe Indusfrtal problem.*; f.e'irig India : 

Lot iifie at the outset Blank you all heartily for respornlin^f lo my invitation and 
attanding this^ conference in HpiteA>f iueonvenienee and lor.u of lime. ‘ This (Joiifer* 
mreo Is the first of its kind siaee the Congress undertook tli»' risspmisibility of 

Oovmmmoiit in the proviueu. Ever .siuoe it was decided to permit {) mgrossmim lo 
accept miointerial ollhw, the problem of devmifipiug the induslrie'; of oilr eounlry 

ami tfio (|ue.stiori of co*ordinafeioti of our resoureo.s with a view to that eirl luiH 

!>00a engaging tlm curucHl attention of tiu) Wo, king (HmrniUeo, 

At its sitting in Augiist 1937, the Working Commitlec adoptt*d the following 
resolution 

‘^Tho Working Ocimmlitec recommends to fho (Imgre.ss AfiiuMries ilw appoinl- 
lEOiit ol^ a Oomraittoo ^o! hkports to consider urgent and vital |»r*ildoms, 

the solution of wMch m necesHary to any sahemo ♦of liafional reo’onslriwtiou 
and social fdanning. Such solution will r«'(|ufre oxletisivc surveys and 
the ooiloQtlon of data, as ’well as a clearly datined Sfudal ohjcigivo, i¥any of these 
probjems oamiot he dealt with cdlVctively on a proviimlal brnn and tho Intorosfs of 
adjoining provincos arc iiitor-llukod, OomprehmiHivo river .survovs arc uecossary for 
formulation of a ijolicy to prevc.it ilisastrouH floods, to iitili/.o ihh wui.cr for purposes 
of irrigation, to consider llio problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for llic 
dovolopment of hyilro-elcctric and other achemcH, For this purposu tlio wliolc river 
valley will luwp to be surveyed and invesiigntod, and largo-Hcafo stafo planning 
resorted to. Tfio devulopmout and control of induHtrhm rrMimro also joint ami 
ordinatea action on tlio part of several provinces. The 'Working Omimlttco advisns 
therefore that, to bogm with, an intor-provinoial CommiCteo of exports bo appointed 
to oonsmer the ganora! naturo of the problems to be faced, and to suggest how, Ami 
In what order, tliuse sliould be taoklecL Tiiis Expert Coinmitteo may suggest tlio 
foraatma of spoma! oommittaos or Boards to consider each such problem separately 
and to MViSQ the provinomi governments concaruod as to tlio joint aelloii 'to be 
indertakeii. ^ 

In May itsi, 1 eontened In Bombay a conforoneo of the Frmniors of the sofim 
Congress ProfiMs which was attondod by soma membwB of the Working Committeo 
and also by severai mmistm On that occasion we diamiHSOd, as sorao of yem will 
rememben the profelems of mdplria! reoomtructlon, develoiiment of Power iiosourees 

the general questiou of eo-orciination and co^oporition 
among the Congress frovmees. If I remember aright^ those who attenaeci the 
the flow that the Working Oommlttee aliouM take the initiative 
probfems^^^^^ ^ Committee of Experts to advise the Congress ministries on the tlofe 
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The Working Committeo in July last adopted the following rosolntion : — 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at ^Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committeo to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Flan, it is resolved that ^as a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the Mialstors 
of Industries at an early date and call for a report of tho existing indastries ia 
different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones,” 

This Conference has been callod in pursuance of this resolution. 

It is needless for me to point out that with the problems of poverty^ and 
employment looming so large in our national life today, tho question of utilising all 
our resources to the best advantage of the nation has assumed enormous importance. 
It is essential to improve tho misorable lot of our peasantry and to raise tho ^general 
standard of living. This cannot be achieved merely by the improvomont of agriciilturo. 
Greater effiGicncy in agricultural methods, which is certainly desirable may give us 
more and cheaper food and other necessities of life obtained from agriculture, but it 
will not solve tho problem of poverty and unemployment. This may appear paradoxi- 
cal, but a little consideration will show that greater efficionoy means that the same 
production in agriculture can be effected by less than the present number of 
agriculturists. In that eventuality the present situation of unemployment may become 
worse as a result of seientifio agriculture. 

How then shall we tackle this formidable problem ? It is our aim to see that 
everybody— man, woman and child, is better clothed, better educated and has sufficient 
leisure for recreation and for cultural activity. If this aim is to b@ realised the 
quantity of industrial products has to be increased considerably ; necessary works 
have to be organised and a large proportion of village population have to be diverted 
to industrial occupations. 

India is a country with resources similar to those of the United States of America. 
Her mineral wealth and other natural resources are superabundant What is wanted 
is their systematic and organised exploitation by us in the best interests of the nation. 
Every country in the world that has grown rich and prosperous has done so through 
the fullest development of its industries. I shall here cite the example of only one 
country. Before the Great War, Russia was no better than India. She was mainly 
an agricultural country and nearly 70 p, c. of the population were peasants, almost 
as miserable and wrotohod as our peasants today. Industries were in a backward 
state, power was undeveloped and was considered a luxury. She was without know- 
ledge of her power resources, without exports and technicians. But within tho last 
16 years she has passed from a community of primarly half-starved peasants to one 
of primarily well-fed and well-clothed industrial workers. She has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in her efforts to solve the problem of poverty, 
disease and famine which perpetually haunted her peasant population before the 
Revolution. This has been largely due to planned iodiisirialisation of the whole 
country which presupposed a scheme of planned electrification. This marvellous 
progress in Russia in a very short period deserves our careful study and attention, 
irrespective of the political theories on which this State is based. I have quoted the 
example of Russia merely because of the resemblance which tho pre-War conditions 
there bear to those in our country and to show how far a scheme of planned 
industrialisation can take us on the f)ath to all-round prosperity. 

We Congressmen of today have not only to strive for liberty but have also to 
devote a portion of our thought and energy to problems of national 
reconstruction, considering that we are within sight of power and Swaraj is 
no longer a dream to be realized in the distant future. National reconsttuctlon 
will be possible only with the aid of Science and of our Scientists, There is 
at the present day a lot of loose talk about schemes for bringlog about 
Industrial recovery in this land. To my mind the principal problem that we 
have to face is not industrial recovery but industrialisation# India is still in 
the pre-industrial stage of evolution. No industrial advancement Is possible 
until we pass through the throes of an industrial revolution. If the InduBtrlal 
revolution is an evil, it is a necessary evil “We can only try our best to mitigate 
the ills that have attended its advent in other countries. Furthexmore, we 
have to determine whether this revolution will be a comparatively gradual 
one, as In Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet Russia. I am afraid 
that It has to be a forced march in this country. In the world ' as it' Is 
constituted today, a community which resists industriftlisaiiou has little chauoc 
of surviving international competition# - ' . 

P7 
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At this stage I ahoiikl lilfc to mal'o it perfectly char that there need not 
be a cooflicfc between cottage iodostrioa and large-scale iiidiistries. Su(‘h conilici, 
if any, arises out of miBunderstandiiig. I am a firm believer in the need of 

developing our cottage indiistiies, though 1 also hold that we have to ri'coociio 

ourselves to iodiisirialisation. Wo find that in the most hidustrially advanced 
countries in Europe a large number of coitago induBtiioH still exist and 

thrive. In our country we bnow of cotiago mdiwtrios — like hand-loom 
Industry, for instance— -which have withstood compeiitioti with Iticlian and 
foreign millB and have not lost ground, industriallsatimi docs not therefore 
mean that we turn our back on cottage industries. Far from it. it only means 
that wa shall have to decide which industricB Bhould be develi)|Ha! on a 

cottage basis and which on a large-scale himiB. in the peculiar national 

economy which exists in India today, and in vhnv of the limited resoureea of our 
people, wo should do our very best to develop eollago ImlUHtries, side by Bido 
with large-scale industries. 

InduBtrios may be roughly elaasificti under 11 heads,— heavy, njeditim aiul 
cottage industries. Heavy industries at the presimt time, are no doubt ed the 
greatest value for the rapid (monomic development of the country, liny forin 

the backbone of our national economy. Wo cannot iiriiorfiinaldy make much 

headway in this direction until wo capiuro power at the (lentro, and Hcoiiro 

full control of our fiscal policy. The modnim scale iieiustrioH can be started 

by bUBiness leaders with Government co-operation and iudp. As regards Cottage 
jttdttBtries, I have already observed that thf're nei'd not bo any eonOiet between 
their development and that of largc-sc.aio mduKiries. 

I should now like to make a few oltHervations on the principle , b of Datlomil 
plaunlog* 

(a) Though from tho itiduHlrial point of view the world is one unit, wo 

should iievertheleas aim at imtional autoaomy enpecitiliy in tlio Held of our 

principal needs and requircraentB. 

(b) We should adopt a policy, aiming at the growth and development of 

the mother induBtries vis., power supply, metal jirodnction, machine and tools 
manulaoturo, raaBufmeturQ of esHcntial chemicals, transport and cfjmmuniealioii 
industries etc. 

(c) Wo should also tackle the probleni of tiadmim! cducaiiou mid 

technical losearch. So far as technical educatioa is concerned, as in tluj case 
of Japanese siudenta, our stwdentB Bhould bo sent abroad for training In 
aceordanee with a clear find dellulto plan so that an soon as they return 

homo they may proceed straightway to build up new induHlricf;, Ho far as 

techalcai research Is concerned, wo Bhall agree that it nhonld be freed from 
governmentei control of every kind. 

(d) There should be a permanent national research coiiHcih 

(e) Last but not least, as a preliminary step towards national plariniiig, there 

should be m economic survey of the preseut induHt rial poBiiion with a view to 

securing the iicecsBary data lor the national planning eonmiiHSlon. 

I shall now draw your attention to some of the probhuns which you may have 
to consider at this conference s— 

L Irimgemcnt for a proper economic niirvey of each proviiico. 

2. €o"Orclioatioa between cottego IndustrioH and krge-s<!aki imluHtrit's with a view 
to prsventifig overlapping. 

The advisability of having a regional dmtrilmtian of fndiislrios. 

4 Kules Mgarding tcolmicai training, in India ami abroad, Cor our utivlmln. 

& Frovislons for technical rosoareh, 

d. Advisability of appointing a Committee of experts to give further advice m 
the problems of industrialisation. 

If these problems could be tackled at this conference, 1 am sure Ihiit oiir purpose 
in meeting here this afternoon would be fuiaileih As .1 have itKlIoated at this ouiset, 
WB have to go into the quesllon of the ox;isting industrioa in tho difcirent proviaoea 
and the aeeds and poeslbiiitiw of new ones. We mm fulfil this task only If wo 
tackle a vwlety of problems some of which I have liiciicafced above* 

In conoiusiou I express the ardent hope that through yemt help and co-operation 
the coniereace may prove to be a sueceas and may atora a poweiful impetus to the 
mdistrlal regeneration of out poor and explolW country* 
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The four ministers also mado ^statements on the indastrial sitaaiion in the oonntry 
and the problems affecting their rospeotiro provinces. There was then a general 
disoMissiOE. 

The followiug resolutioES were passed : — 

(1) This Oonforeace of the Ministers of Indnstries is of opinion that the problems 
of poverty and imomployment of national dofenco and of tho economic regeneration 
in genqrai cannot be solved ^ without industrialisation. As a step towards such 
industrialiBation a comprehensive scheme of national planning should bo formulated. 
This scheme should provide for the development of heavy key industries, mediiim-soale 
industries and cottage iadusiries, keeping in view our national requirements, the 
resources of tho country as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing m tho country. 
The scheme should provide for tho establishment of new industries of all classes and 
also for tho maximum develop meat of the existing ones. 

(3) ^This Oonferenco having considered tho views of several provincial govorn- 
ments is of ojiinion that pending the submission and consideration of a compreliGasivo 
indiiBtrial plan for the whole of India stops should bo taken to start tho following 
large-scale iodustrics of laaiionai importaoco on an all India basis and tho efforts 
of a!! provinces and Indian St-ates, should as far as possible, be coordinated 

to that end. 

(a) Manufacture of machinery and plant and tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats etc. and their accossorios and other 

industries connected with transport and commuuioation : 

(o) Manufactnre of olectrical plant and accessories ; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(ej Metal production ; 

(f) Industries connected with power gonoration and power supply. 

(3) With a view to doing prolimiuary work for gdving effect to resolution 1 

and 2 this conferonce appoints a Planning Committoo (the personnel of which will bu 
announced later by the Oongress President). 

To enablo this Committee to commence work forthwith, the different provincial 
governments aie requested to mako siiitablo financial contributions. The Commitioe 
will^ submit its report to the Congress Working Committee and to tho All India 
National Planning Commission provided for hore-after within four months of the 
commencement of its sitting. 

(4) This Conferonce is farther of opinion that a commission fully ropresoniaiivo 
of all India, including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian Hiates, should be 
appointed for the purpose of giving effect to resolutions 1 and 2 after due considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the Planning Committoo. Tho Commission to be 
called tho All India National Planning Commission shall consist of tho following 
members with powers to co-opt (a) one nominoo of tho Government of each Pro- 
vince or State co-operating in this work, (6) four reprosenfati vos of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, (c) a representative of the All India Village 
Industries Association and (d) all members of tho Planning Committoo mentioned in 
Besoiution No. 3. 

The Planning Committee and tho All India National Planning Commission shall 
have a paid non-member secretary with necessary staff. Tho Commission shall at 
its first meeting frame rules for its own procedure. 

The Commission may appoint a Sub-Committee or Sub-Committeos o! exports 
to report to it on technical or fmaucial aspects of any industry under consideration 
and may for expert investigation employ suitable technicians. 

The Commission shall submit interim reports on such industry by delinite dates 
to be fixed by the oommision at its first meeting. 

The first meoting of tho All India National Planning Commission shall bo presided 
over by the President of the Indian National Congress. At that meeting the com- 
mission shall elect its own chairman, who if not already a mombor of the Commission, 
shall ex-officio become a member of that body. 

The Commission shall in its report formulate comploio schemes including recom- 
mendations on the following points : 

(a) place or places where a particular industry shall be established with due 
regard to all relevant circumstances, such as the supply of raw materials, natural 
and local advantages, facilities etc., (6) method of organisation of industry, whether 
it should be under complete State control, or under private enterprise and In the 
latter case, tho mode of State aid, {c) method of fwaaemg the Industry and Its 
managements 
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Each cooporatiiig province anti Rha!! ma\c an iniflal luiaricial confribiitioii 

to the Commission to meet all noticssary expeaditiu'tt. 

As soon as the All India National 'Platininfr C<>mmis.don comps iii^o e\islunco, llisj 
Planning Committee provided for in RosoJutioii No. ?j will Im* a’osor’ooii in tho cora- 
mlsioE and will place before the commission all tlie inattcdals reports etc, 

collected or drawn up by it. 

The personnel of tho Planning Committee sliali bo anr.ouncod by th-i Presidynt 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Syt Y. Y. Girl, Minister of Iiidnstrios, Madras will lake tire nen*:;H.iry strips for 
bringing into existence the All India National Planning Cuinmission ;uid will also 
convene tlio first meeting of tho Commission. 

(5) This Conforencft is of opinion that it is of national impmtain'.M Ihat iinliidrial 
and power alcohol should bo mamifaoturt‘d in India and th(‘ ii‘Mn‘roary raw inafmdui, 
chiefly molasses, now available in India in huge (pianfiti^'S w!u<jli is a! pr'-stmt being 
wasted, should b,o fully utilised. This conferonoo has lif‘;uai with salisfustiuii tlial 
the governments of the Jhwincos of (I. fb, Bihar. Bombay and Aladnr^, have srdiemi's 
for the manufactriro of power and industrial alcohol uudin tlndr r-rmsideration. Tin* 
Coniorence is of opinion that all the provinces and States Klmnld, fully cofipm-ate and 
assist in tho establishment and development of such an indtrdry on im AU-Iodia 
sealo, and to that end this Coufeionc (3 stronglv recmumm'ls tlint mMiessaiy 
legislation be ooaotod throughout India to make illegal tlie '.?aIo of petrol imraixoti 
with power alcohol for purposes of automoblh^ find. 

(6j This Conforenoo resolves tliat all tho provincial Oevurnmonh^ and ludiaii 
Rtates should cooporafo with and as.sist one anotfmr in tinffers of markoyting, iutlus- 
trial research, compilation and distribution of commer«;i,ii and influotiial liitidligoouap 
export advice and techuioal and vocational education, 

(7) This Conforenoo favours tho automobile project placed befon'i it ami recom- 
mends thatthe Flanniiig Committee .should examine tlio whole ncjic me tr: all its details 
and make their rocommendations to tho National Planuing Commiosioiu 

The Assam Ministerial Crisis 

A motion of Ha*confidonco was due to bo moved in tliO Assam Assembly on 
Roptember 13, against the Ministiy of Hir Mohammad Bmidullah. Tioj Pri3mim* 
forestalled It by an annonneoment in the Assembly on thr? humo day that Im had 
submitted tho resignation of his Cabinet to flu/ Governor as Im tiad found tjiai 
several supporters of the Ministry had It?ft his party and joiimd tho opposition. 
The Cabinet having resigned, Khri Oopinath Bardfdoi, the leadfir of tlio CongrcBS 
party m the Assembly, was called for an interview with the fbjvtumor, Tim CoiigroHs 
Leader undertook to form a coalition ministry but wanted time to consult tho 
leaders of differout parties and also the Congress President and ilm lAaiiiamuniai y 
Siib-Committeo. Shortly afterwards, the Congress Prusident and Matxianu Abul 
Kalam Azad proceeded to Shilong to study the situfition at first hand and advise. 
They held consultations with the Congress Party and otluir groups in the ABsam 
Assembly. As a result thereof tho Leader of the CongroHu Party was authorised 
to form n Coalition Cabinet Tfm following statement was issued to the pross by 
tho President and Maulana Abtd Kalam Azad : 

^♦Aftor consultatlou with tho loaders of tho ARsam Congfoss Parliamentary Party 
it was decided to have a Cabinet of eight members, five Ilmdus and three Muslims. 
It was further decided to select tho Hindu personnel immodiately, but to postpone 
the selection of tho Muslim personnel with a view to giving those Muslim groups 
who have not joined the Congress coalition an opportunity of doiiig so by accoptmg 
the Congress policy and programme, and Congress discipline. After considering the 
response from these Muslim groups, tho MuBlim porsonnol of the Cabinet will 
finally be seleo ted Y 

‘'‘Mr. Gopinath Bardolof, leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly calletl on 
the Governor yesterday evening at 5-30 p.m. and mibmitted the names of live 
members of the Cabinet, namely* Mr. Gopinath Bardolol (Premier^ Mr. I&minI 
l^mar Sen, Mr. Akshay Kumar Has, Mr* Hup Nath Brahma and Mr. Bam Nath Oas. 
we hope and trust that the members of the Assam Legmlatiire as well as the general 
public of Assam will lend the luliest support to tho now Cabinet, and that the 
members of the now Cabinet by their work and public aervioo, justify their seleotion 
and thereby further the Cougress programme and enhanoe Congress prestige/^ 
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Gandhi Jayanti 

The 70tli birthday of Alahatma Gandhi '^as celebrafcod with enthusiasm all over 
the country. Flag salutations, prabhat pkeris^ sale and hawking of Khadf, purse 
collections, public meetings to explain Gandbiji’s ideals formed, as usual, the principal 
features of the celebrations. Not only Oongrossmcn but people of all shades ol 
political opinion participated in these celebrations. 

Pandit dawaharlal Nehru while speaking at a meeting in London to celebrate 
tho occasion paid tribute to the life and teaching of Gandliiji. ‘‘Mahatma GandhP^, said 
Pandit Nehru, “had left tho Congress but he was bigger than Congress and was a great 
force. His struggle for freedom was greater than of any organisation. Lately we 
have seen extraordinary triumpth of violence iu Europe. Bifahatma Gandhi had lived 
for the exact opposite. In Europe we had seen the law of jungle prevail but In 
India Gandhiji had laid down something entirely diilerent. Active resistance to evil 
had been his policy— if you like it, peaceful and non-violent resistance but resistance 
nevertheless.*’ 

Uncertified Khadi 

Tho following note on Uncertified Khadi by Gandhiji appeared in a recent issue 
of the ‘Harijan.* 

Reports have come to me showing that even responsible Congressmen use kharli 
that is sold in nnoertified bhandars. No khadi is guaranteed pure that is sold in 
uncertified stores of which unfortunately there is quite a number which has increased 
since the phenomena! rise given by the A. I. S. A. in the w^ages of spinners. 

It is not often that workers get better wages without asking. And when that 
happens unscrupulous persons enough will be found who will exploit the poverty or 
ignorpce of the workers, pay them the old low wages, and sell their manufactures 
at prices lower than those charged under the raised rate of wages. Then again, doth 
is sold^ under the name of khadi which has its wrap made of mill-spun yarn. Pure 
khadi is that khadi which is handwoven out of handspun yarn and for which wages 
have been paid according to the A. 1. S. A. scale. Such ihadi can be had only at 
certiBed stores. 

Unfortunately Congressmen, out of ignorance, or because they do not believe in 
khadi, buy cheap^ cloth for make-believe at the uncertified stores and thus thwart 
the Congress policy about khadi and, to the extent of their purchase, defraud the 
spinners of the rise in the wages. Let the public realize that every rise in the price 
of khadi means at least that much more is paid to tho spinner, I use *at least* 
advisedly. For tho whole of the rise in wages is not charged to tho buyers. 

Those Congress leaders who open khadi stores without reference to the A, 1. S. A. 
or without being asked by it, certainly harm their own institution, encourage fraud 
and violate the Congress policy ; whereas it should be the duty and pride of every 
Congressman to help iu every way the eEort of the A. I. S. A. to better the lot of 
the most helpless of humanity. 

Arrests, Imprisonments, Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

PUNJAB :- 

Mr. Jograj, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Lahore, was arrested 
on August 6 under Section 124-A for an alleged seditious speech delivered recently in 
JalhanwalJa Bagh in connection with the Kisan Movement. 

Lala Arjun Deo Kapur and five other Congressmen of Banga, Julluadar District 
have been asked to furnish securities of Rs. dOO each. 

Thirty-five peasants of a village near Unao, Punjab, who are reported to have held 
a demonstration against the landlords thereby endangering peace have been bound 
over under Section 107 Cr. F. 0, 

Amritsar Police have awested Fir Ghulam Jilani, a worker of the Itlohad-LMillat 
under Section 107 Or. P. 0. 

District Magistrate, Lahore, convicted and sentenced the editor, printer and publlsher- 
and manager of the now defunct “SiyasaP* to pay a fine of Rs, 60 or in default to 
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undergo imprisonment for ono mouth under tlio Indian Pi ess (ICmerginjuj Puwctb) 
Act for alleged pubiiijation of an unautiioriscd liows-sheot. 

Amritsar District Magistrato under the Indian Press (lOiiorgency Fowers) Act 
awarded three months’ rigoious imjudsonment each to thiecy socialist workers : Dr. 
Bhag Singfi, Gliulam dilani and Jagir Singh Joga for puhlishiiig an unaiuhoiised news- 
sheet about iho practical programme of the Patiala Praja hiaiidal. 

Master Devraj Bhola, a teacher of a Multan Bchool has been arrested for deliver- 
ing an alleg£4 neditiuiis speech at Delhi* 

Dr. Gur Bux Biogii Bant of Amiitsar was aw'ardod on ^ AiigusI 17, six months’ 
rigorous imprisonmcmt for an alleged seditious speech dulivered at, Jfarsaelmia oa 
April 4 last 

The Punjab Government havo issed a frosli warning to Mr. N. Ct Ranga, M. L. A. 
that ho should not make speeches at public, meetings in Bimla without obriuuing liuj 
previous permiBsion of the Uoveniment as otliorwiso he would bo Imhlt* to arrest 
under the old order passed under the Criminal Law' Ainiuidriieaf Aid, 

An esternment oidor was served on Chaudhri Bhtujiing under Ivrth^a z of tho 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendraeut Act to quit the i 'unjab by the lirsi .ivaiialdi^ liaiu 
as his presence io the Punjab wan against public iutorest and not to enter Into the 
Province for a period of one year. 

Mr. Ratan Singh who recently returnerl from Ifussia was aircsfod immediately after 
he alighted at Ludhiana under 'the Criminal J^aw Amrndmoiii Act. Ilo has been 
detained in the Lahore Fort. 

Comrade Iqbal Bingli was nerved on August 21 with a notice tiiidor Bcofioii 3 of 
the Punjab Cnminal Law Amimdmoiii Act directing him to quit the Punjai) and not 
to re-enter lor a period of one year. 

Sordar Isliar Bingh Majhad, Secretary of tho Silh National College, Lahore was 
arrested on August 17 at Lahore under Clause 5 of the Criminal Law Amemlment 
A (si 

Oaba Haroara Singh, a prominoni Kisan leader has beim Interned in the village for 
one year, lie is also prohibited from participating in nmotlngs or proecKsions. 


Bardar Karfar Blngh Gill, Gonoral Bcoreiary of the Jhiiyab Kisan Commlileo lias 
been ordered by tho Punjab Governmeni to leave Amnisar within 3J. hours and 
remain internou in lus village, lie is also asked not to make any s|H?c(slM?r, or 
participate in any^ political activities. 

Babu Bohan Blngh Bhakna ami Mr, Yog Kaj two promiiiont Idsan feadtirs wore 
prosecniod on August 22 in Amritsar Ihstrioi MngiiJ.ruio’s Coiui tinder Hociion 117, 
L l\ 0. for alleged instigaflon to defy order under Btunifui 144, 

Special Magistrate, Amrilsar convicted on August 13 JatJmlar Attar Htngh and 
1§ members of his Jatha under Section 145,1.1'. il for allcgffd, deliaiico of JI4 
orders and awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment to tin) datlmdar and ono month 
each to each of the 16 members of tho Jatlia, 

Tho same court awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonmoni oadi to Bardar Jagai 
Rfngh and S* Ban! Bingh for tho same offence. 

Bccurities of Jfe. .500 each deposited by tho ^Akuli Fatriku”, a PurijuM daily and 
tho Aiali Press whore the paper is puldished wore Cmieded, The securities were 
demanded for publishing four artmloB relating to tho recent Hatyagniha in Amritsar, 

Two fresh securities of Es. 3,000 each havo hum domaoded from ^^Almli Paiilka’’ 
and the Akali Press where tho paper is publiBhod. 

An anlLUnionist demonstration at Ajmola, Panjab, wan forclldy disporsacl by 
the Folio© by a can© charge resuiting in mjurioB to olovon porsons. 

As a sequel Io an oncouator between tho police and the villagers in Bangial, a 
vilM© m Bmliot district the police have arrested ten persons iEciiidiiig 8 Oongress 
workers cm a charge of Toluatarily causing hurt to deter a public servant 
from duty. 

Amritsar police raided the office of the Kisaa Oommitteo and romofod tho flag 
and certain documents* 


Maiilana ^ayatiiW, President of tho Majlis-LAhrar, Qadlau, was arrested under 
S a mcelo ^ ©onneoticm It !s said with a speech delivered by him 

Secretary of the Ittlhad-i-Millat, was conricted by the 

^ ordered to pay a fiao uf Is, 75 or Ie 
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Sardar Pala Siagli ha^ been seateaced by tha District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rigorous imijrisoameiit for a period of one year under Section 124, I, P. C» for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Chinna on 4th April last 

Sardar Sohan Si ugh of Amritsar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to a yearis 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditious speeches at fiarsa Ghidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Gaoi Shankar Singh, General 
Secretary of Sliiromani Akali Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last. 

Sardar Kapur Singh was given six months’ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditious speeches in April last. 

The Ooty Bank Raid Case prisoners, EhusMram Mehta, Prem Prakasli and 
Hazari Singh detained in the General Jail, Lahore, Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released hj tha Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, directing them to 
leave the Punjab by the first available train. 

Mr. Devendra Nath Mudli, Secretary of the Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under S ection 108 Cr. F. 0. to show causa why he should 
not be directed to execute a bond of Es. 500 with two sureties of the like amount 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year. The charge against 
him is that he had disseminated seditious matter on May 31 last at Sakuahat 
and on Juno 12 last at Kuirai. 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notice asking him not to hold meetings as 
Secretary of the Town Congress Committee within the jurisdiction of the Kharagpur 
Thana without the previous permission of the Sub-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhian Singh, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his release from 
the Lahore Central Jail after undergoing Penal servitude for about twenty years, 
has been interned in his village for a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagors found 
in the compound of the District Court, Amritsar, to greet some of the prisoners who 
were being brought from the Judicial lock-»ap for trial. 

DELHI:--' 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of tha worker’s League and 
Railway Porter’s Union for demonstrations expressing sympathy for persons who 
were arrested and convicted on July 32 for observing general hartal. 

Delhi Government has demanded a security of Es. 1000 from “Azad”, the organ 
of the Local Muslim League for the publication, of some alleged objectionable articTos. 

Delhi Government have demanded under Section ? (I) of the Indian Press (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, 1931, an advance security of Es. 1000 from Mr. Sadullah Khan, 
President of the Thelawalas Union, Delhi, whoa ho applied for permission to bring 
out a weekly paper called ‘^Mazdoor Dunia”. 

BENGAL 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Majumdar, Editor, “Ananda Bazar Patrika” and S. C. Bhatta- 
chaya, Printer and Publisher of the same paper, were convicted on July 18 by the 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to six and throe months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an article “Condition of Folitioal Prisoners 
in the Midnapore Central Jail” in their paper of March 2 last 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate found Mr. B. N. Bhattacharys guilty of 
sedition in connection with a speech delivered by him on February 13 last on the 
question of release of political prisoners and sentenced him to pay a fine of Rs. 20G 
or in default to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment 

Mr. G. N. Plucknott has been externed from Bengal fur a period of 14 years with 
effect from August 13, 1938 under the Goonda Act 

Jonah Sheik and 24 other members of All Bengal Krishak Samity of Calcutta 
•wore directed under Boctlon 107 O. P. C. to furnish bonds of Rs. 300 each with 
two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for one year. They are alleged 
to have gone into the village and made objectionable speeches. 

Ranigiin] Pottery Works strikers who came in procession to Calcutta to meet Mr., 
Subhas Chandra Bose were distressed by the police. Two of the strikers were 
arrested.^ 

Messrs. Arjim Dev Kapoor, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Visnu Butt have been prose- 
cuted for alleged causing hurt to a Jamadar of Banga Town Polioo to deter ' Mm 
from duty* 
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THE WQ-RKimi COMMITTEE PEOCEEDINGB 


I, hTun- 


TEAVANCOEE STATE 

The Biwaii issued a Ciiiainal Lu-^r Amondment Tlop^ulation, mndyiled aftnr 
the Crimiaal Law Amendmont. Act passed in British finlia diirin/: tho iinn-cocperatiori 
days. The TraTaiieore State Coiip-ess and the All Travaneoro^ Youth Lea,ipio wort) 
deciared unlawfu! associations. Their otTioes wtiro closed and their pioperty (umfiscatod. 

An order prohibiting him from addressing meetings was st-rved on Mr. N. C, 
SeWiar on August 10 by the Ihstrict Magistrate, Trivandrum. lie was stihsiKniontiy 
arrested and convicted for breaking tht^ order. 

Mrs. JCamala Devi who was invited to preside at the Youth LpagU‘3 tJoiifereiioo 
was also served with a restraint order by the Magistrate. When she disoheyotl the 
order sho was arrested and taken out of the Htatn. 

Messrs. F, G, Bhridhar, Bhrikaritaa Nalr and N. Thanu Pilh'd, all officers of Jhe 
Tonth League were arrested on August including Mr. K, Damodar wlio presided 
at the Conference. ^ ,,, _ 

Messrs. Pattam Tharm Pillai, President of the State 0- ingress, 1. M. Vargfiesn, 
Yice-President, N. P. Nilkanta Pillai and Iv. T. Thomas, Joiut Seerotanes and 0. 
B,ama Chandran of tho AH India Congress Oommitloe were under arrest. ^ ^ 

The State Military haa rdnforced the local police in many places, fhneo 
firing has occurred, first at Noyyatinkara on Augunt HI, iheo at on 

September 2 and then at Kottayam on Beptombiw 5, Seven died as a reniilt of 
firing at Nayyatinkara and five at QuHon and one at KottHyam. PaiHldcB many 
were iojured. 

The liceneo of the “Malay alum Mauoraraa’' has been caneolled and their 
press has been Healed. There wan no previmm notice nor was any order 
served on any one. , , 

Mr. K, F. Nilkanfa Pillai and Mr, G. V. l^faihew who were arrt'Hfcd lor offering 
civil disobedience in hi«Hon havolHu-n senteneed each to IH moiitlnd rigorous Imprison- 
ment and a fine of Ps. i:0), in default three moullm^ further imprisonment. 

The raidermcB of Mr. K. T. Tliomns, Air* K. P, Nilakanta Pillai, and Mr, 
Madhava Wiitricr were Rearefied on August 27, 

Printing of any newpape^rs, books, pamphlets etc* liluily to have a tendency 
directly or hidlreeCy to excite diBadbction or further tho obiwts of unlawful 
auBOCiatiouB is also penaliBcd. 

At Quiion (I F«. N. Filial and M. 0. Mulhew and at Kottayam Mr, fu John 
arrested, tried and Bentenced to 13 months^ imprifionment and 


Pillai were scniencGd far similar offence to 


Philiposa were 
Eft. lliOO fine. 

At AUeppy Mr. P, Ivunju 
7 monthB and Ils. 250 fine each. 

Meesrs. Fotiom Thanu ITHal and T. M. 
ycaPfi ftimpio imprison lu cut and lift. 800 fine 

at TYmodrum. i 

Mr. P, J. Bebiistifto, M L. A., \vm sentenced on August 30, to 13 months 
imprleonment and a fine of Ho. 1,000. 

An order haft beeu^_ served oiii AIr*_ P, BaIaknHhnan_ Thampi, Deputy Leader 


Verghese were 
for disobeying 


ftentenced to ana 
prohibitory orders 


of tho Htftte (Congress Party in the Assarahly 
at public mofttlngR for a period of 15 days, 

Messrs, Y. 1C, Yelayiidhan, Deputy Leader 
Assembly and !i Sugathan* Dencral Secretary 
‘Union were sonteiiccd to IB months’ rigormis 
or in ditoll 4 and a half monto’ more. 


prohibiting him from epeaking 

of tho CongrcBft Party in 
of tho Coir Factory AYorkers' 
imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine 


Mt* YL K* Mathew, Mr. A, K, Pachuplllai, Advocate, and Air. M. J, Josephj 
all of Eoltayaro were sentenced to 12 months’ Imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. , 

Mr, K. M. B. Pillain^ Advocate and Mr. B. ICurnaraswamy were ecntenced on 
September 5, to 0 months’ imprlsoumont and Bs, 500 lino, 

Messrs* 0. Kesavan and JC, B. Pillai, Working Committee members were arresled, 
Afc Quilon on September 9, Mr, E, Kesavan, member, Tmvancorc Assembly 
and K» Oovindan, Quilon Factory ‘Workers’ Union were arrested. 

At Koltayam Mr* B. v. Thomas, member, State Assembly and Mr. David Maha 
BllaIvTaMi, Mr* Dopala Filial, Swretary, Kottayam loath League were arrested. 

MFSOBM state 

Permission, it is reported, was refused by the Government to Mr. M* 0. 
Tbimma Eeddy, Advocate and a prominent political leader for starting a weekly 
called “Swaxajya^T 





iiiliS I AND OONViOlfCiNS 

Similar liemiiKsiuii has hueii alno refunt*d to Mr. 0, R., Fw^.my tor :4 

Joiirmii called ^^Mairibhuriif’. Ko reasons wore .uiven for lefiisiii" tiioso permits. ^ A 
Billjs there in the Statu Assem hly to amend the drastic Mysore Press Act British 
Indian Press Act iiiukes |jro\iBion for livmauiiiiui advauee si-ciirity but not for 
outright rofus.U. 

CoveriimeQl of Mysore havo pasBcd oidors prfiliiblting roi’ry into tlio Stato of 
^^Frajasakii'’ a Kaiuiada weekly", puhlisiiel in iiubli. 

NiLfJIRJ HTATE :- 

A procession was laleu out on Augtist 10 in ooritrar'eitioJi of foe State’s regidn- 
lions. Fire was open *fi and one is j-uftoried to havt; been killed and a uurnbor 
iojiirod. Air. Baumali Das, Foorutary of \h i Fiaja Mauiai has heist ai landoil, over 
nnioty have be-ni trial on ehirems of loadiut' urdaw'ful pruo^ sidotm and have tniesi 
suiit'iticed mostly to six nunthP imprisoumeut and verj/ h“av\^ linn.;. 

The Becretary of tlio Praja Blandal, Mr. IJanraali Da; was arr’Sb}] on Anga:d. 3 
under Soctioii 12‘L\ for soditlon, 

PfjlicQ on August 12 oporiud lire to disperno a proo'Sdun and on*.' WuS killed. 
ALWAH STATE 

Mr. Jaiuarayan \’'yaBMh)iioral Secretary of ilrj All India ydifes’ Fe'J|des’ Cottforeuce. 
for an allogod broakin*^ of tho proviaion of the Seditious Me'ctiags Act of Pd2l liafi 
been ordered to leave tho Alwar State. 

All the political prisonors ia tho Ahvar Jail aro reporleil to have faken to hunger* 
strike as a protest against the State’s refusal to allow them trial in open court, 
right to engage dofenoe counsels of their own choice and being given bar- fetters. 

L. S. Tripathy Naray an and Indra Singh Ar.ad have been senteiiced to two years’ 
and Radhacharaa and Nathurara Modi to one year’s liard labour* 

KEOmHAU STATE >- 

Air. M. Pradhau and Mr. N, Mahapatra have been mnimimi io six months' 
imprisonment for enrolling members for the Orissa States’ Fcoples' Conforouco uiidm* 
Section 10? Or. P. Code. Throe more have been arrested cm the same charge. 

DE8PALLA STATE i-- 

Notices under Section 144 have been served on Air, Ikiru (Ihaiidia Kail of llalasfiro 
and Mr. Chaitanya Misra of Dospalla Stale ordering tfi*uu not to mii'f Die Htube 
They are accused of being instrumental in Inst igniting subversive ucisviticH in the 
State. 

KASHMIR STATE:-- 

Tho District Magistrate, Kashmir, has served a ncdice on “Ihamlard’, a nationalist 
weekly asking thorn not to Lssuo the special number of the papm whiodi was to be 
published in commemoraticn of tlie Kespoimihie Dovernwuuit Day wlilch wuh to hsi! 
celebrated throughout llio State on August 5. 

Raja Mohd. Akbar, Proviudal Presidcut of the All dauirnu and Kashmir Muslim 
Oonforence who stood cha rged with sedition has been ncnlei!ccil ti) tlirco years’ 
rigorous imprlsoumont and a fine a of Ibh 100. 

The Additional District Magistrate* issued mi order under si-ction ICB calling upon 
four prominont workers^ Mr. Mohd, Hyod and Mr. (Jhuhira Molnl Badir|, members of 
the State Assembly and Mr. 8, M. Abdulla* PreBidont cl tho Musliin Conforoiico and 
Sardar Budh Singh, to sliow cause why Umy Bhf)uid not bo Inmnd dowti foi: cmti year 
to keep peace. A few days before tins the District Mugistrato of Brioapr had 
doclared section 144 for a period of ono month banning all public laeofciugs and 
processions. Defiance of the order started. Bovon persons iucliidisg Miv AWulla 
wore arrested, Spread of mircBt has roaulted in 4? arrests iii the city and 31 ia tho 
districts. 

K ALSr STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kalsia State, has promulgated Bectiem 144 la villafo Cliiil, 
baiming meetings and delivering of speeches wllhiti a radius of bctou «aiw» , The 
order is to remain In force for two montha. Thin order Is a Be(|uet to the tgllatiott 
carried on by Kirti Kisan Workers agamat \lm State, The pofttiug of jHinItfw »llee 
at Marwa Ihurd in the State is reported Io bo oroatlnf gt'oal uiiiest in ihi , tilings 
ami the Peasants’ Committoa have asked for Its immoCmte A iitert,'WW 

ohargo OE picketors cm September 12 is repoi:ie4 

38 ' ' - : ■ ■' 



THE WORKINU OOMMlTtEE PHOCEEOINGS 


[ Vv'ARDHA““* 


NABHA state t x, o - .r i . i . 

Tlie authorities became panicky when the Nablia Foja Maiidal arrmigea tor 
a Flag Hoisting Ceremony. According to the President of the Praja Maacbil, 
Pandit Aoantaram, President of the Phool Congress Commitiee, Mr, Nariram, 
General Secretary and Sardar Gurbacban Singh, President, Nabha Coogcess 
Committee along with twenty “two other congressmen were arrested in the Congress 
Office, Ludhiana, and taken to Nabha. The local Congress Office was searched and 
all documents were seized by the police. A War Oouneii to resist repression has 
been formed. 

UDAIPUR STATE 

Has issued a notification prohibiting tho formation of Societies,^ noldiiig ot 
meetings and taking out of processions without the previous permission o£ the 
authorities. The Police arc authorised to prosecure guilty, persons, disperse 
unauthorised meetings and prohibit tho distribution and cxhibitJou of such liOticcB 
and pamphlets as are likely to lead to feeling against the State. 

FIIDERABAD STATE 

Government on September 0 Issued a Public Safety Regulation which will bo 
enacted into an Act within six months. Under the Regulation undusirable miisiderH 
will be very strictly supervised. Such persons already in the State will bo liable 
to arrest without warrant, summary deportation with maximum penalty of one 
years rigorous imprisonment and a fine if such deportees return to tho State. Tho 
Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, and First Tiilukdar have been vested with 
special powers hi this cannection as well as for carrying out searches of houses 
and buildings lor undesirable otiisidcrs. Hotels and restaurants are required to 
maintain a careful register of all their lodger, s on pain of 3 months’ imprisonmoni. 

By a Gazetteo Extraordinary issued on Boplembcr 7 the Government have 
banned under the Pubiic Safety Regulation, promulgated the previous day, the 
formation of the Hyderabad Btate Congress, The Congress has boon banned not 
for anything it has said or done but because tho Government arc satisfied on ilwir 
own enquiries that it will bo '‘constituted on communal lines and animated by 
communal and subversive ends,” No reasons are given in support of their 
allegations. 

The Government have also prohibited from entry into tho Btatc 21 iu*wspa|wr» 
of which eleven are from Bombay. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha — llih* December to December 1938 

1 meeting of the Working Commifcteo was held at Wardhu from liih to lOlk 
December, 1938, Bhri Subas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shreemati Sarojirii Naidu, 
Shris Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Biuilabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Sarat Chandra Boso, Bhaukarrao Deo, ilurckrishua 
Mahtab, J. B, ICripalani, 


(1) SUPPLEMENTAEV BUDOKr 

Resolved that the following supplementary Budget for the year 193849 bo 

sanctioned. 

(i) fravellirig Expenses for tho members of tho Parliamentary 

Sub-Committee ‘ 1 200 

(ii) Expenses for Treasurer’s Office ’gOO 

(ill) Bannu Enquiry Expenses 457 

Not$ : Messrs Baohehraj & Co. Ltd., of Bombay wore doing the work of the 
Treasurer’s office with the help of their staff fur which they charged nothing from 
the A, I. a C. Funds. /They requested that a grant of Es. GOO per year may be 
made for the expenses mciirred by them in this connection. 

(2) Gbatoi:y to Late Siiri ABuirn Waiiekd’s Winow 

Resolved that a monthly allovrance of Bs. 20 be paid to tho widow of Lato Shri 
Waheed, Typist in the A. L 0. 0. office for a period of live years from 
November, 1938. 



~lMf. i.K.;. ’:!H] TEXT OK REtiOLl'TJONrt I'ASHED 2!)9 

(H) CoN'Gra-jHs fr^spros'-'-DATK 

III wijii tlu> ro(?uu'',t of the Uoonption (ommitlee of tho next CongrosH 

io bojiojd at Tiipuri,, (Mahakoshai) foilowiiig dat-'S fixed for tho meeting of 

Ihe iSuhjoof,^ Commiiti‘u and tho Open Besadon. 

(i) Buhiocis CommitttLwTfh, Ssli, !)ili Muioh lOd'I 

(:i') (h>eii Bcssioii™ Dili lOtli llth Maidi VJIVI 

The ftdiov, in;; roHolniioiis were paiisod 

(4) MlOL/'nTV BnAf'KA: Ai.j 

Tiitj Wfokion C^immifloe eirprcbs fh^ir .■^orvoVv'' ai ilio I’liddrii death of 

Maiilaaa SfiauLat Ali and |d:ioo on t<n;<n*d tlioir dn-ep apioeedaiion o[ liin iiivaluahlo 
[■HUiriliees ;ind tan’vifoi to tin* cntiso of haiui.* frueiom, 

(ol fraa^.:r Br.nr;; 

Tlio Woikit!;t Conitiiifino wehjomo dift tovvakoning of llio p^oido of tlio Iiiiliaii 
Biatos in many partn of tho oonntry and oonsid^r thin* iiA a liopofn! prf^hido to llio 
larger freedom oornpriHing the wfiob of India, for whieli the (jon;£rt;A.-; ha:4 laitonitrL 
Tho Commith‘0 support tho dofuand for civil libondy and rtispoiisildo govern!ii(3ut 
nndor tin; aegis of tho Itiilors in tho Btaien and (express tfnnr solidarity with tlioMf3 
movements for freedom and solf-oxprossion, Wliilu approoiating thui some Rulers 
o£ the Bfatos have reoognisod this awakoning as a healthy sign of growth taiKl are 
seeking to adjust tliorasolvos to it, in co-oporation with their people, the C!ammiite ),5 
rogrot that other Rulers havo souglii to suf^press these moverimnts hy kiiiniiig 
poucoful and iegitimato organiBations and all political a<jtivity and, in some oases, 
resorting to cniol and iiifuiman reproKsIon. In pariicalar tfm Oommitreo deplore tho 
attempt of some Kulors to seek tlio aid of the Britifih Govemmcint In India to 
suppress their own people, ami tho Oommitfoo assert tho riglit of the OongrosH to 
protect tlio p(5ople against an unwarranted use of mililary or police forces, It^nl hy 
the llntish authorities, for the suppression of the lugitimati; movuraont of the people 
for responsihlo govorumout within tho BtaU;s. 

Tho (Jomrnitteo dosiro to draw aitoution afn*sh to tho roHohifion of the Ifaripnra 
(tungresB wlmdi dofinos Oongrusa policy in regard t<; tho BfutOiU While it is iho 
right and privilogo of the (Jougros (o Work for tlu', altainmont of eJvil liberty atid 
rnsponsihio govornmout hi iho Htnios, existing cjronrnxtaneos impose cmdain 
limitation!; of this work, and (jonKideratious id prudmmo priwiuif, tho Gongro'os from 
intcrfnrin;'; organjsaiionally and directly in the iufertml struggles of Iho Statrns, This 
poFuiy wms e,oncnivud iti the h»i,;t ifitcrnsls of the people, io onahle tluun to develop 
Holf-'rdiamm and slrmpdh. It w;m also inh-nded as a meamiri) cd ilso goijd-wifl of 
the Congress j-o wards tho Hfates and of if.-; fiopo that the l»,u!er.;, of tfieir mvn acmjrd, 
would rocogniso tho sfurit of tho tiunu and satisfy Uie jini ;e;piradoiiS‘ «d tficlr 
people. Rxporienco hun proved iho wisdom of this polie.y. Rut this was novor 
conceived ar» mi ohligatimi, The Umigruss has always rc;e5rved tho right, as it; is iIk 
dtity, to guide the people of the Biaien and lend thnni its ind»,miico. W'ilfi llm great 
awakening that is taking place among the peoph? of the Bfat«*s, iliorc must be mi 
increaHing idenfciOoatioti of the Congress with tin? peopfa 

The policy laid down by tlio JUripura Congrass, winch has Imen so ahimdaiitly 
justitlod ,must couiinuo to he pnrsumL While, iherofore, the Working Committen 
welcome the movemontH in tim Btates for Urn atiairmient of ritsponslhle govormineiit 
they advise tlie people not hedonging to the Htates cencnriied against taking pAri in 
civil disobodieoco and t!ic like, thirticipatimi by such peoplt^ w'lll bring no real 
strength to the movement; and may even embarrass Urn people of ilm States 
corioerfiod and provmit them tram developing a mass movemont cm whicli fdrmigtli 
and sticcoss depeKUI. 

f!i 0 Committeo trust that all movemoni^^ in i\m Htates will adlioro sirioify to tlio 
fiiudamoiital Congress policy of iicm-Yblormo* 

(6| Coymmsa MiiiMBBUKtim 

The Working Comraitiee have reodvod reports from various parts of the emuftiry 
to iho elteci: that some of tho momborship rt^gmtfjrs coutain nrmm of fmliliaiis 
persons or tliose who have not fulfilled the qualiueations for momlmr.iltip, In eertila 
instances, it Is reported that groups of poople have been nomhiidlf wiado memlerg^ 
tfwir Bubscrlptloiis having bemi paid by som^nnu olsn. 11« (Jmaimftlet ite 



m THE WORKING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS [ WkWUL-- 

strongly of opinion that snob fiotitioiis membership must bo onded, and alt aamos 
that are found, after duo enquiry, not to fulfil the qualifications of momborshii) muse 
be removed from the rolls. , , „ , . . 

2. The Congress has prided itself in the past not only on its inspiring objqctivo 

of freedom for India’s millions but also on the purity of its methods and it is by 

adhering to these methods that it has achieved success in its higli^ tasks and biiiit 

up a reputation worthy of the great cause it served. While welcoming millions or 
oiir people to its membership rolls and deriving vitality and strength from the 
sympathy of scores of millions of others, the Congress has hold that its eifectivo-* 
ness as a fighting organisation lay in tho disolplinod workers in its ranks and not 
merely in a large ineffectual membership. ^ . 

3. The Working Committee therefore are of opinion that immediate and efiective 
steps must be taken to inspect and revise all membership registois, with a view to 
make them conform with reality and the rules of tho Congiess, Thq Committee 
desire and request all Provincial Congress Committees to iiudertako this task at an 
oarly date and to complete it at the latest by the 31st of Maich 1939 when a full 
report of the steps taken should be presented to tho office of tho A. 1. C. C. lu 
the course of this inquiry, as errors aro discovered in tho mombmship rolls, they 
should be immediately rectified and tho names of fictitious or uuqualified per- 
sons removed. The inquiry should not interfere with tho course of tho various 
elections during the nest three mouths, except in so far as corrections aro made 
from time to time in the membership rolls. The General Secretary of tho i. L C. 
0. will give every assistance to the P. C. Cs in this inquiry. 

4. The Working Committee are further of opinion that certain rules of prociulure 
and constitutional changes are necessary in order to proveui tho onrolmont of Ociitlous 
or unqualified members, to make Congress a stronger organisation of (dtectivtj 
workers. These rules must ensure that existing qualificalions, liko iho rule requiring 
habitual wearing of khadi, are strictly adhered to, and luither qualifications aro laid 
down for all office-bearers and members of eleciivo comraiituos in tho province. 
Such fuither qualifications should be as laid down in Clause G bulow, subject to tho 
period of continuous membership being varied having regard to tfio iiataro ami 
functions of tho committee concerned, such as, district, tahiqa, thana or miuidal 
committees. 

5. Every primary member will be entitled to vote at any Congress election 
only if he goes personally to the oMoe of his primary committoo, gets his name 
registered in a separate roll of voters, and obtains a voters card, Frovidod that in 
the ease of women, people who are ill, and those who may bo absent from their 
primary area, registration may bo effected by correspondonco or through some other 
person. 

6. The Working Committee recommends that Article Y of tho Congress Consli* 
tution be amended so that the following qualifications, in addition to tho habitual 
wearing of khadi, be laid down for those seeking election as dologates to tho 
Congress. 

(f) Continuous membership of the Congress for the throe years previous to Iho 
date for election ; provided that it shall be open to the Provincial Ixecutivo or olhor 
competent body to reduce this period for any particular candidate, more espcoially 
In individual oases for women, political prisoners, minorities and backward classes. 

(it) The candidate must have performed a proscribed task for the Congress 
during the previous year, such task being either spinning personally by hand at 
least ^5000 yards of yarn or doing some other task proscribed proviousfy by tho 
Provincial Execiitiva All candidates must have a certificate stating that they have 
performed this task and fulfilled this qualification. 

7. The Working Committee invite P. C. 0. Os. to make further suggestions for 
the amendment of the constitution or the framing of rules in order to strengthmi 
and purify the Congress organisation. 

(7) CONURESS 4ND CoMMUMlf OEOiNISAWONS 

Resolved that for the purposes of Article V (c) the following organisations are 
deolared as communal organisations 

(1) The Hindu Mahasabha. 

^(2) The Muslim League. 

Article Y (c) reads ; ‘‘No person who is a momber of any oloctod Cosgross 
Committee of a communal organisation, tho object or programme of which invoivaB 
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polilica! aoHy’tle^ wiiit-Ji are in the opirii'):! of the Working afiti-iiational 

air! io corj!li<jl with llnse of the Congress. 

C8) Kaiim 

Siofio tfie fixation o! ilie 2 a<’io at lr>. 6“d. to tlie rnpee nil trahe inierost.? in India 
and piihiic !)oditni have protesttid that this m»nisuro was against tins vital economic 
iuteri‘Rls of India and in^/istentiy demand* d itr. levision, Tlie Clovornmoni of India 
have hitlierlo resisted all the^o attempts and last issued a commii>iif|uo on the Chh of 
duiio^ 1038 declaring that it did not intend making any (jhan/^j In the ratio for the 
time heiiig and in support of that d-,tdaration sought to rdy merely on the 
instability and imo'ortatuty during ile* perjol of realpi'jtm'mt which according to tlieni 
was likely to cause grtiaflir loss io fnliaa insert .di than any corro '.ponding .gain from 
a change* to a lower latio. 

Hitice Juoo last, the halaiiee of trade 1ms turned mon* and tneic against India, 
Tlio Oomrnitine an^ of opinion that the rate of ic\ndi.an;ro of Is fU'!. In the rnpno has 
hit liar*! the agiiciilturists of this country hy lowering the priiif*. of agricniitiira! 
commoditici and iias given an undue anl uiifair udvautage to im|inrts info this 

country. 

The Wee king Comraifteo arc satisfied that the rate of Is, fid* cuiinol any Iwigcu* 
he maisitairicii on the halaneo of trade. During the lust seven years iluif: rate liriB 
heon mat ntai tied liy the largo oKports of golii whkih fiavo hueii very injurious to 

tlnwiounirv. Mattors havo now roachofi a stage whmi llio nifo can cmiy 

maintained hy a |H){i(py of contraction of curnmoy and ercdil and l>y fiirflior riepiotioii 

of the gold and slorling rusources of hidia and 'particularly of t!ic paper cnirreocy 
nuervtc Thof-n sforling resources have atniady heoa use! up in an iilarmlrig extont 
aiiti Ifiere is a danger to further serious doidehbm taking place if efforts contuiiio ^to 
hs) riiade by Hie Oovenimont of India to maintain the* proscut ratio. The Workitig 
CDfuiiiittoe bmk ii|r)!i^ such prospect with the utmost concern umi anxiofy* 

In view of Huh sif.iiafloig the Working Oomraittoo fiave come to tha coaclusion 
Ilia! tfio herd: iuiercHlH of llm country demand that olForts to maintain ilw |imsefit 
f‘x«dia!ige level Kliciiffl IsciicoCorth cease and urge upon the Governor-GoiioralHiv 
Cimuicdl fJte iu'H5(Cs!>ify of taking immisdiato stops to lower tlio rate to is, del to the 
rupee. 

(0) Pauistimm 

The Working Commit fee have panse^l resolutions from time to time dealing wifli 
tim oliaiigiug sitoaHori iu P.ilesiine arrl sympaihlsing with the striigglo of ilio Aniks 
Io rnaiiifaia ihtdr poliHcal and national integrity. Enporfs arc ermtinuomly emuifig 
in from a varhdy rd reliable souroos of unumonahic atrocilias cornrailtod by tlio British 
Army and , Police mpflui fdca of maintaining law ami order in this mandated Territory. 
I'lio coiiragfg itoteriniiiation and saorUlces made by the Arabs iii this life and cioalli 
struggle iiavo evoked the {nimfratlon of the poopio of India who oiioo mota wisii 
io cionvey to ilmin their good wishes for uomploiu success ia tlio attaiimont: of ilioir 
cbjoctlve. 

Tfio Working Committoo wish to expre<?s their condamuation of the ruililfiss 
policy ttow being pursued by British Impodailsm in Palasiliio wkioli must load to 
griivo coiiscqumicas, ami rolierato thoir ofiiaiou that the issue of the futiiro 
govorrimcrii of Jhilostiiio siioiikl bo loft to bo todded on fho princ!|)to of nolf- 
cktormi cation. 

While sympafliisiiig with tiio plight of tho Jews in Europe ami elHowhurig tim 
Ckimmittou doplorc Cfiat iu PaliisUno tho .lews haw relied cm BritiKli iifmod lorcmK Io 
ativanco tlioir special claims and thus aligned thomsolves mi tho Bido of Briiisli 
Iraimiialism. Tlio Committee trust that Arabs and down will mulmwmir to tiiu! a 
basis tor direct roofimtiou with a view to ofcdablishing a free dcroLocriitic Btaio in 
PalcKtiiie with mleipialo protootion of dowLsh rights. 

(lO) iNui'a'MnBNCE Day 

liesolvod tlial tlio immvfUHary of Indopcndcnco Day, January 26tli, bo cudebratml 
Jill over tho country and thci form of ptoago# as taken last ycuir* be repealed at piihllu 
TOtietiiigs* 

p/j'/mm-- 

*‘Wa Imfkwii Hiat it Is Ilia inalfonabln right of Iho Indian pooplui a» of any otlitw 
Ifuoplu, 111 luivu Craedoai ami to enjoy tho fruits of their toil ami Imvu Urn mm&Mlm 
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of life, so tliat tlioy may have full opportunities of growth. We boliove also that if 
any government deprives a poopio of those rights and oppresses them, the people have 
a further right to alter it or to abolish it. Tho British Govornmeut in liKlia has not 
only deprived the Indian people of thoir freedom but has based itself on tlio exploita- 
tion of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. We believe therefore that India must sever the British coimoclioii and 
attain Puma Swaraj or Complete independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to tlieso 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly rosolvo 
to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedom till Piiroa Swaraj is attained.’^ 

(11) Bepresentations of Muslims m Congress Coi^imiitees 

The Working Committee issued the following instructions to ^ the Provincial 
Congress Committees with regard to the reproBontation of Muslims in Congress. 

The Working Committee having learnt that in some local commiltoos Muslims 
are not sufficiently represented advises all commitloos to arrange for their adequate 
representaiion. This representation should bo, if nooossaryj provided for in tho 
constitution but meauwliilo conventions should bo establLshed to give offoct to it* 

(12) Changes in Pkovinx’ial CoNSTii'UTnjNB 
Vidarhha and Sindh — 

Tho Committee sanctioned tho oliangos made by tho P. CX Ch of Vidarblui and 
Sindh in theii respective constitutions. 

U . R 

The following resolution was passed : ‘‘The Working Committee approves of tho 
amendments sent by Ih P, P, C. C, in its Constitution, oxoopting the portion 
relating to qualifications and disqualifications of Congress dologates which require 
changes in tho Coiistitutioo of tho Congress before they can bo given offoct to.” 

Nagpur^ 

The Committee approved of tho amoudmonts in the Coiistiiafcioa of tho Nagpur 
P. C, 0 except tho clunso which authorises the Prosidoni of the F. C. C. to nomioato 
three members to tfio V. C. C. The (-omraittoo was of the opinion that nominal ion to 
Oommittoo was against the spirit of tho Congress Consiiiiition. 

Burmak- 
in view of the special position assigned to Burma In tlio Gungress organization 
the Constitution submitted by tho Burma P, 0. C. framed on the old lines when 
Burma was a province of India was not sanctioncMi by the Uommithso. The 
Committee were of the opinion that a special Const itiition be made Cor soparale 
Burma in consonanco with tfie peculiar position that it occupies in tlio Congress 
organization. In the meant imo the Committee assigned to Burma 20 dologatos and 
3 members of the A. L C. C. to bo elected ^according to the rules of tho Coiistitutioii 
submitted by the Burma F. C* 0> 

(13) Congress and Muslim League 

The Committoe oonsidored Mr. JinnalTs letter dated 0th Oci. 1938 from Karachi, 
It Is the opinion of the Committoe that in view of the posiilon taken up by tlio 
council of the Muslim League no useful purpose will bo served by prolonging tho 
correspondence with the I^eaguo, Tho Frasidont was authorised to write to Mr. 
Jlnnah closing the correspondonoe. Tho following letter was written by tlio 
President to Mr. Jinmh : 

Dear' Mr. Jinnah, 

Tho Working Committee have eonsldorad your latter of Oetobor 10, 1938 ami 
regret the decision contained therein. Sinoo the Committee do not find it possiblo 
to agree with the Council of the Muslim League as to the basis of tho negotiation 
and since the Council insist that m agreement as to tho basis is a sim qua mn of 
any negotiations between the Congress and the League, tho Working Committee re- 
gret that they are not. in a position to do anything further in tho direction of starting 
negotiations with the League with a Tiew to atriving at a sotilomont of the Hindu- 
Muslim question. 
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I am mnj for llio delay in replying to your letter but I did not want to say 
anything till tlio Working Committee met and considered the matter. 

Since this previous corrospondtnoo lias been published already, L aoi taking the 
liberty of issuing tiiia to tlie press. 

(14) Fund Cfseaxkd fro:\i Excess Allowance in Non*Conuress Provinces 

II was deciuod that 25 per cent of iho fund creafod Crom excess aliowaiices of 
Congress mombors of the Logislatares in non-Congro^s provinces, be spent at the 
discrotioii of the Prosldeiit of the P. 0. C. and the Loader of the Congress party 
in ilio Legislature, for goueral Congress work in the provinc^^« 

( 15 ) Hiii PAfTAiinr fur Covlom 

TIioro was a desire expressed by Iho Coyirmeso Indians that some of the 

Working Committee should visit Ceylon for the purpose of siiidyiug the coiiflilJoii of 
Indians’ there and esiablishing contacts. Tlie oommittoc roqnested hdri Fattabimi to 
visit Ooyloa to study the situation tUoro and establisfi the necessary cjontacts. 

The President's Tour 

The Congress President’s tour in the Lhinjab lasting from thtu 25fli Nov. to 2nd 
Bee. evoked groat popular outhusiasm. The President lia>l a most strenuous pro- 
gramme to carry tlirough, during the brief period, This was followed by a visit to 
Kind where he stayed for three days. 

Lie was in Lucknow from the 19th to 22rd Nov. prior to his Punjab tour in 
response to an invitation to open the Khadi and Industrial Exhihilion. 

People assembled in their thousands to listtui to the C’ongre.sH President as he 
sped from place to place. All classes of people, peasants, labourers, students, in- 
tellectuals, industrialists and others joined in welcoming the Presideiit and tlu,*rol>y 
testifying to the extensive hold of the CongrosB on the country. 

The burden of the President’s speeches throughout ins tour was the need for 
discipliiio and unity, the need fur a well-knit and organised party both for winning 
India’s freedom and retaining it when it is won, and use fim froedom won for putting 
ihrough a compruhunKive socio-ccoiiomic programme for raising the moral and 
raatoriai level of the country. 

Congress Ministry in Assam 

On December 8, a no-Oonfidence motion was rnovcil in Asfi.am Assembly by Mr. 
Maqbu! ilussain Olioudliury against tim Gcngrce;.; Coalition Ministry, It was iii'ga- 
lived by tho Assembly by 54 votes to 50, one member remaining neutral 

The uo-OonMence motion was tho occasion of a full dreSB debate on tlm policy 
aud programme of the Bardoloi Ministry which jjud assumed ren|>miBibil{tiea of 
odico barely two months ago, Tho op|)OSitiumHts voiced their strong criticism, of 
the policy so far piirsttod by the Ministry. Tim laiader of the European Oremp 
expressed doubts and apprehensions xvluch Wt3re agitating ilio European 
Community iii Assam in respect of tho hostile attiluile of the Congress party agaiuist 
tliolr interests. Bhri Oopinath Bardoloi answered these doubts kid criticisms and 
oxpoundod tho policy of tho Congress Party. Ho oxpsosHcd Ids reaiiiimss to face 
general oi(3ciioa if tim Assembly so desired. 

^ The Plainmag Co'mnaitlee 

The Iiidustrlos Miaistors* Coaforouoe held at Delhi In October last passed a roso- 
lutlon appointing a Fiarinlng Committee (tIm personnel of whioli was to be announced 
later by tho Congress lh*esideat} with a view to undertaking prtdimimiry work in 
crniiioctioii witli a comprehoasivo Industrial plan Cor ilm whole of India. The 
following is tho persomml of the Committeo m aniKmncod by the Coiigrossi rresideiii : 

CV««Votu?i— ( 1) Bri dawaharlal Nehru, Afuwfiers— (2) Bir M. Visvesvarayya, (2) Prof,. 
Miglmad Balia, (4) Sri l?arshottamdas Thakurdas, (5) Dr. V, H, lluboy, (5) Bn A. it 
Bludia, Sri Ambalal Bambhk, (.8) Dn Na^dr Ahamad, &} Bri A. I'h SiiroC (iUi 
Prof* E. T. Bliali, (11) Prof. »l. 0, Ohosh. 12. Hri Kuimwapim, Souriitary, AJ.V'd.A* 
was oo*opW as a member of tlio Plaanlag Commlitoo by Sri Jawaharlal Meliru, liio 
Chiiiman of the Committee* 
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The first meeting of the CommittGO was hold at Bombay on Doc. 18. It was 
inaugurated by the Congress Piesideat and presided o?or by Sri Jawaliarla! Nohru. 

In inaugurating the conference and rc^iaostiiig Sri Jawaliarlai Nohru to accept 
the responsibility of presiding over the deliberaKous oC the Committee, Shri Siibhas 
Chandra Bose made a survey of the special problems which the Committee liad to 
face and removed certain misconceptions about the place of eottago industries in the 
national planning scheme. 

Pandit Jawaharla! who made a short speech pointed out that any kind of national 
planning which was divorced from the rushing torrents of tho national movomoiit 
would lose touch with living realities. 

At the conclusion of the National Planning Committee the following official com* 
munique was issued : 

‘‘The Planning Committee appointed two Sub •committees to report by to-morrow 
on tho budget, the office and secretariat of the Committee ; tho other Sub-committeo 
was to draw up the questionnaire which was to be issued to the various Provincial 
Governments, States and other public institutions concerned This questionnaire will 
be considered by the full committee on Tuesday nest. The committee decided to 
authorise the Chairman to co-opt representatives of the All-India Tillage Industries 
Association and organised labour”. 

The National Planning Committee sat for four more days. Besides discussing 
the lines on which the work of the Committee should be conducted it prepared an 
elaborate questionnaire to be addressed to various Provincial Governments, Indian 
States and Industrial organisations. The Oummitte© also passed the following 
resolution ‘ . 

“The Planning Committee Is of opinion that the various Provincial Govornmonts 
should create provincial and whore necessary, inter-provinoiai river commissions for 
the regulation, development and control of various rivers and water-ways for tho 
purpose of providing the following : 

Water for agriculture and Industries, 

Hydro-electric power, 

Cheap transport. 

Prevention of erosion, silting and floods, and 

Safe-guarding the health of the people. 

The Committee was further of the opinion that tho Planning Commission should 
also consider and deal with problems of the shifting of river bods. 

The Indian States 

The last few months have witnessed the growth and spread of tho movement for 
responsible government in Indian States. The contrast butwoen the unrest of today 
and the inertia of yesterday is striking. Many causes account for this rapid and 
widespread change not the least being tho Haripura Kasoliitioii on Indian States. 
This resolution, though seemingly unfriendly, has proved a Godsend It made a 
direct appeal to the self-respect and soif-roiianco of tho people of tho States with 
results that we all witness to day. A fow outstanding examples of this ifreut 
awakening are given here. 

KASBMIR 

A land deservedly famous for its natural wealth and beauty is politically oiio of 
the most backward and materially ono of the poorest of the* Indian States. An 
Rliierate, half-starved peasantry forms a considorable sootioii of tho population. 
Untu recently they suffered patiently the burdens that a top-hoavy administration 
placed upon thorn. But for some time now there has boon a stir and awakening 
among them. A movement is afoot for the demoeratisation of the administration and 
the establishment of representative Institutions, 

T;he movoment was at first led and oonduoted exclusively by tho mombers of one 
opmmumty, nameiv Muslims, constituting as they do the bulk of tho popuhition : but 
now the base of the movement has been broadened and Hndus and Muslims are 
workm| together for the common cause. There is repression of this movemeot and 
repression it grows by what it feeds on* Arrests, fines, searches 
and lathi charges are regular features of tbi^ repraasloa. Tho policy of arrests 1ms 
Its hmiiations. The jaiis even if the/ ate emptied of noa-politioals have but limited 
thsrefore mcrasslt® yesorfc to the policy of fines and snoh 
other forms ol repression. It xs not tmoommott for the sings of youngmon to be 
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Yifjifed on thoir fathers, uiiolos and olhor rulatioriti and In the absence 
on tlioir iioigliboiirs, X*"- :- 

It _ will 1)0 nows to many liiat sorn’al puds of Kadmiir arc hi a state of martial’ 
law since 1931. A N’olification was [iruinnl-alc.l in lO'U to meet an cnnGr^ency. It 
was withdrawn wlnm the Gmer;^o,ncy ee.tDcd. But it v; is nyiain ijriiiniiLcitcd on'dnne 
I, 1933 to Tnooi anotlmr emen^foicy "witi di Is ‘ilill .neios'd to 'mntiniio, Ohvionsly tlie 
woni^ emergoncy has rcieroiico to 'the popniar iipin-ivnl in Mxo iStalus fliroaicniiir; 
existing privih'ges. To have an ot'tiiH c ''Sivc ar-d dra-dic noliOcation some 
of its provisions may (pioted heie. 

Hacfinn of Uie I ll) A o .rnjiM"':;'' initlm'lfy tall inTitary Hlato 

ofricao's. District lUappstrat-s of J,>n-i.ari jiji.j Kaslinni” and oil lo^rtv* ui'Tls'.ers of and 
ainve tfie rank of sab ijisouctor-d ni ly a’an- ,* w: hoa' v. .nsMifi, inn' |j rson agains.l 
whom a reasonahio Haspij-.io.i 'hai he h niom'/' 1 arwoed to pronvote or 

ini, tails to promotn disaftcipiun agnnp die ?M’h,ir;iv c* ( hr,'*- oon-u! or that In: 
has aefod or Infends to act in a mannoa' prcj'id *:ad lo tn uj-u.y>ijiu'i e ’ maiaicnaiicc* 
of law ami order. 

(2) In making such am ads a comir.tent au'h-ah.y ns.;, c-,- la.y ni'^ans that 

may hu nccossarja 

*(3) A eomiielont aniliority raakiog such arifsfs slxoll fonliwahh commit, a,iiy 
person so arrostOil to jail in Hruiagar. ih*ovHed tlnif no persm shall ftc ileiainod m 
caisfody iinder this sootion for a period oxceeding one mouth. 

f^ocf/ion4: Power to eon&rol larhulcvf pen^oths : (1) A competent aidliorily if 
satisOed that tlmre am roasoruUdo grounds for hofieving that any pci son ims [ironioffid 
or assisted to promote or inf ends to promol{3 or Intends to assist any disaflccfosl 
person, or has oihorwiso acted or intends to net iu a raarumr pi ojsidicial lo tho 
restoration or maintenance of law aud order, may hy order in widting, illreot 
that such person ; — 

(a) Shall not cator reside or remain iu any area r.jn.'cilied iu llic ortler. 

(b) Shall reside or remain in any area specihed in the order. 

(c) Shall remove himself from imd slui!l not return to any ar'M t‘|rcs?ifie*fi in the 
order or 

^(<!) Shall conduct himsoif in mndi mrifincr, nlah'.lu fi-) ii ou- si uot*** or fake i;mdi 
order with property in his possassioii or under hi i cmitroi as may b- opi uHied in flin 
order, 

(2) Afi order mado uudor Sub«woctjon I shall not rmaaiu hi fmo*; for more ilmu 
one month from tlio making thereof, 

(3) An order mado under suh-rmetion shall he S’wv-id on the pcr;?!)!i to wlimn it 
relates in tho mamior provided iu tho code for servism of cuimrioii?';, 

BeaHon 7 of the NoUfimtumi 1. Ftiwcr to talo' pfeisar.iun fd' immovable |#iofmrh\a 
'Where in tho opinion of a oonapedeut antlmritv sneft acfjun is cxpt^irpmi in 
furUioranca of any operation being carrimi out by unv military forces or the police, 
for tho restoration or the mnintenance of the law and m'dcr or the prob'climi of 
nroporty, such competont authoriiy may after rocouling m «udcr in wniiing and stating 
his reasons 

(a) Take possession of any land and consfnici mihtaiy works iiicliidiiig roadn 
tlieroon, romovo any trees, hedges and cropc fhoreform, 

(h) Take possession of any land or building togofhm' with any property thcroow 
whether movable or iromovabla mcludiug works for tho supply of* ideciriefty or water 
and any source of water supply, 

(c) Take such, steps as may be expedient for placing any famiig buildiigjs or atruo 
turos in a state of defence, 

(d) Cause any buildings, structures, trees, lieflgOH, crops or oilier propoHy of any 
kind to bo destroyed or removed and 

(o) Do any other act involving iutorforomm with tho private rights in properly. 

2, If, in tho opinioiQ of a compotont luHlioriiy any laud or tniiidirig mn be uliilsml 
as c|uarfers or offices for public sarvimts or foi tho accommoilation of Iroops, pcdioc 
or prisoners tho competent aufliority may^ by order in writing, rer|uire tiin ciecMpior or 
other pursott la charge of the land or building to place It at thu ilinpami at tlie 
CJoveriimeiit at such 'times as way bo apocifmd in tija order together wiiii llio wlwl© 
or other things iu such manner as it may oouBidor expodlimi. 

Becimi jjS: Poimr io aontroi tdmrapkn, A oompohmt aulliority way ootitrol tho 
oporatiem of any state telegraph or tofcphorio oiffioa or station la aay part of tfa«, irti 
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for which he is appointed and In particular may iutorcept any telegraphic or folephoiiie 
message® in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
Its further transmission. 

Power to enforce orders* If any^ person disobeys or neglects to comply with an 
order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance with ilio pi o visions 
of this notiEcation or of the rules made thereunder the authority which mado the 
order gave the direction or prescribed tho condition may tafeo or cause to bo taken 
such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

Penalty for disobeying order under Section 4 or Section 0* ’Whoever disobeys or 
neglects to comply with any order made or direction givcni in accordance with I ho 
provisions of Section 4 or Section 9 shall bo piuiishablo with ImpriRonminit which 
may extend to three years or with flogging not oxcootiing 30 stripes or fine fwtcsidin**; 
to Rs. 1,000. 

Orissa States : — 

The repression that is going on in Bhenkanai, Talohar and somo otiuu’ Htates of 
Orissa is of tho most savage and ferocious doscription. It is imjrudihie tlu^ way the 
machinery of repression is being worked in those small Htates and equally iiicVcdihh^ 
also the way tho people, the half-starved, illiterato and Kuporstitfous ficaRiiiits arts 
standing up to this repression. Praja Mandals are formed in those States whtcli have 
for their objectives tlio removal of tho burdens that arc cnisiiing tlio poasaiitry and 
other classes, and tho establishment of rosponsiblo government These objectives an* a 
manifest threat to tho established privileges of the ruling class. Tho latter are ihrTe- 
foro unable to see tho signs of tlie times or tho essential riglitness and justice of the 
peoples^ struggle. Tho voluntary sulToring of tho innocent may ultimately help the 
rulers to see this. But for the present tho ambit of rupression Is growing wider ami 
there is no knowing when it will end. News of arrests, bealiog, torture of ovary 
description, destruction of property, confiscation of craps, lathi ami aligihant charpais, 
firing and the like reach us in an anending stream. TIhj arra£*(i police surround iho 
villages and let loose a reign of terror. Nothing is snft*— men, women, cliildam, 
property, honour, decency, and everything that humans value. All this goes mi imi 
tho princes and the paramount power go their accustomed way. British troops are 
sent to bring sense to tho awakened people. Tho terror stricken lu^asantry ifS emigrat- 
ing to British Indian territories. 


Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is about tho wealthiest and most powerful among tho Indian Btatvs, but 
it is terribly backward in tho matter of civil libertioB and elementary popular rights. 
Unlike Kashmir, Hindus form tho bulk of tho population and ft is tljondorc natural 
that any movement that may bo initiated for securing civil libortii^H and the establish- 
mont of representative institutions in the Htate, should have araon/^ Its supporters, far 
more Hindus than Muslims. Tho Hyderabad Btahs Congross wJiioh is In tlu^ niaiu 
conducting the struggle is absolutely non-Communal in its ooncapiiun ami the way 
the stioggle is being conducted lends no colotir to th(^ ehargt^ brought against it, by 
the authorities, that it is a communal organisatiun. Yet tho autlionilos scu.k to sup- 
press its activities on the plea of communalism. It would appear that tho llvaontl«ul 
admimstration like Kashmir is so thoroughly nationalmt in outlook that It would not 
tolerate communalism in any shape or form ! However this pretext of communalinni 
under which tho State Congress m sought to bo suppressed deceives no body* 


The Hyderabad Admmmtration Imposed a ban on tho formation of Congress on 
Sep, 7. This was resisted by a formal campaign of civil diKObodienco in which immy 
leaders and workers were arrosted. To further meet tho situation a Public Bafely 
Regulation was promulgated. Under it many have hmn interned and many cxtmimci 
Twenty-w newspapers have beon prohibited entry into the State. A Book HYImt I 
saw m Hvderabad has been nroscrlbed. 

me Mjtatioa i$ drawing within its ambit all classes of people, Intollootuals anti 
masses alike. More and more people are offering themaeloes for arrest. 

It^may be noted in jMsing that the Hyderabad Uosidenoy Order Extraordinary 
issued on Nov 23 TOblishM a notifloation operation the Indian States 

Proteohon Act II of in to British Administered areas of Hyderabad. 

Brides to Hyderabad State tore are other organisations also which carry on 
agitation in the State for demooratising the administration and socaring elomentary civil 
liberties. Xhe mmnltaneous teunohing of agljation by tho State Congress aod otlmr 
organisations which are mainly oommnnal la toit inspiration and outlook create a dolicate 
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situation for tlio Cou^o*esH* Under tho adviae of Gaadhiji and oihor Congress 
leaders tfio State (Jong-russ has suspoiitlud their satyagrah in order to make tlioir 
position absoiiitely ofijar and also to give an opportunity to tlio GoveriimoQt of the 
Nizam to review tlio sii nation, 

^^TIio decisivti eaose” says tho Working Committee of tho Hyderabad States 
Congress ia tlio courso of a press statomont ‘Hor the siisponsion of Satyagralia has 
boon tho advice given by Mahatmaji, Pandit dawaharla! Nehru and other Congress 
leaders, that in order to make our position ab.so!ate!y oiear, it was osseniial that wo 

should suspend civil disobedionee. They say that suspension w-ould give the Oovern- 

rnent of tho Niz/iia an opportunity tu review tho situation. W'e couid not disrtJgurd 
tho advice of tlio loaders whose syrapittiiy and support are always a valuable asset 
ill the conduct of t\m strugglo for Bwaraj willilii the State. 

“We suspend civil disobedience in the hope that it will not need lo he revived* 

But wliether it will have to bo revived and if so when will dijpeiid wiiolly ufion the 
Stale aulhoiities. Ft is not without a wrench that wii are suspending tlie struggle 
when raoro than 400 of our comrades are undergoing imprisonmenls varyiiu; fjom « 
months to throe and half years. 

“We hope that the Oovoniment of the Nizam will recognise the wholly |HWioful 
aiul loyal motive mulorlyiiig the suspension. We hope that they will release ^the 
edvil disobedience prisoiiors and lift tho ban of the Btates Congress and its actJvilier* 
iiud fiave the way to the inauguration of a scheme of responsible gevernmtmt consist 
toiifiy with roasonabhj safeguards for tho rights of the minorities. 

“No/)no should run away wiili tho idea that suspension of civil disoliedlenca is 
suspension of the movement for rospoasihlo goverumontd^ 

Eajkoi 

Tho struggle in F?ajkot, an important Slate in Gujrat, is assuming an epu? 
tdiaracter, Tlio struggle has aitra»jic,d widespread .attention throughout ific whole oC 
British as well us Indian India. It is, as elsewhere, a struggle fietween irruspfmhible 
autocracy butirossod by British authority on the one fmud and the forces of 

progress ami popular awakening on the other. Its outcome bills fair to have a 

ilocLsive iidliKMCJe on the c.ouiso of evmiU not meredy in Rajkot hut in all other 

Bfates. The sf niggle has u pronounced ivjonomic aspect, 'fhe Hlato holds 

nionopolics for many articles of daily use such as matches, grain etca which press 
lujavily on the poor people. 

Lathi charges, arrests, haniiing of meetings and proeisssioiif; are the. usual 

weapons used for suppressing (lux popular movomeuL Ifalf a dozen BritLIi 
Itidlan, Oujrati Journals liave boon banned entry into the State, Biifehos ni 
voluntoers Bent from Bombay wore arrested immediately on tledr at rival in Bin 

State, Bhri Balvantrai Mehta, the (hmoral Secretary of the A I! Lidia Htalos 
PoopIcH Oonforcnce, is among those arrested. Miss Maniben Patol, daiighlcr of 
Hardar Vaflahhhiiai Paid, who participated in the stiuggfo, to help lior ststeis 
in Rajkot has been arro.stoth Mritlula Barablmi who through Iwr motluir bekmg.s to 
liajkot took Sri Maui boo FatePs place iu tho struggle. She too was dapped in Jail 

As tliougli to prove tho growing strength of tho popular raovomont the State 

admlidstratioii fuive now Issuod a commauiijtie dedaring tno Rajkot Praja Parldiad 
iinlawfiil With tlio issuing of this notiheatum the struggle lias oiiwrcd upon a 
more intonsive and a mortj critical phase. 

Within a few days of the- promulgation of this notification, came a call from 

the Thakorc Hahih of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhbhai Paid m Bombay for an 
interview. On Dm* 2Ci1i was anuoumicd an agrenmont Imiwooo. Baular ihilol atnl 
the Thaknr Hahif) wiiich brought to a succossfu! end the brave striigglo of llie 
priople (if Ihijkd, ft was a irhimph not only for them hut far llm pcopia d 
tlu! Bratcis in general Once again the non^^vidont metliod of btruggli^ for tlie 
rciiresB of |ioht,ical wrongs stands viudicatod, Tho agreemuiit arrivecl at after a 
prdariged (imciisdan of eight hours foetwoea the Thakore Hahih and Bri 
Vhifabhbiiai is as fdlowB : -* 

After having observed the growth of popular feeJing and tlw regrdtabit 
salTtiriags/d our pfiople during the last few months for the' rodrcMs of whit tliiy 
liHva considoriHl to be tlidr griovaacoH and after having disuiissid tho wiidti 
situation witfi tho Cmmdl and Vallabhbhat Patel wo are coaviaoeii tiitt tlia 
presoal stniggle and sufferiags should end immediately. 
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We Iiavo deoithHl to appoint a commiitoo t.m .'r»‘n!u iu*)u wlio sliould bo 
sxibjoots or soi'vatits of our 8tate, throa of wh^m will Htatu OlOoors and su?i)a 

siibjoots of our States, wliose names will bo duularod iKTO.iMijr. ^ 

'The Piesideiit of tlie Comiaitteo will bo a person appoint nl Ijy fps llij^duioss. 

This Cummitteo shall draw up, by tliu end of J iiiuary, affet proper iavebfcp^atioiis 
a report to ns recommending a sebemo of^ reforms so an i.o give tiio widoBt 
possible powers to our poopjo consistuutly with our obiigufionK to the Faramoiiiit 
Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief, 

It is oiii: desiro that our Privy PiuBo shall hunci forth hi' reguhiti'd in liio maiinor 
laid down in the circular of Chamber of Princes, 

Weciesiro furthermore to assure our people that we. Imvi' iuieiuled to consider 
and give effect to the schemo that may bo lofeired to us by tfio. said Commitlco. 

It being un clci stood that all unconstitutional agitation sdiall iinnuMliutely coaso 

as a necessary prelude to ri*sloro peace aiul gcwKhviil, wc hereby guiut full 

amnesty and rel.-aso all political prisoners, remit all liiius and withdraw a!i 
repressive measures, 

Tho papers reported that Sri P. Gadol, tliu Dtjwau who was rt'spousibli) for 
much of the repression at Kajkot was asked by tho Thukur Hahib to rulimpiish his 
charge of Dewanship. lie is reported to have insisted on continuing upto the 
end of Match, 1939, the period for which his contract witfi the Btat.o lasts, ilo is 
also reported to have made ropiesoatation in this behalf to the Viceroy, The 
latest press reports however anaoiiuco that he is leaving the Hlato on the dth 
January, 1939. 

THE MEWAE STATE ( UD4JPUn ) 

Is one of tho premier Status in Uajputaua. Wrapped up in madioval slumbtu’ it 
too is showing signs of awakening. More than 100 persons liave been arrestod 
for being political suspects or members of tho Mewar Praja Maiulal declared imlawfu! 
by tho Stale AdminiBtration, Nathedwara, a place of pilgdmage in tho Mowar Stalo* 
was the scene of a cruel lathi charge on au innocont assomidy of a few Imndrod 
people who had gathered together to register a protest against tho repressive 
policy of the State. 

we have news of arrests, ejcternments, bans, searches and the like from a numbor 
of other States also. Travancore is far from quiet. Baroda, Indore, Cochin, l/atiala 
etc. are all having their share of popular awakening and its inevitable concomitant 
repiession by the' State authorities. 

Arrests and Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and tho 
bulletins of the Givil Liberties Onion, 

PUNJAB 

Mr. Krishna, a Congress worker of Alohar, was arrested under Section 124 A for 
making alleged seditious speech at Dhubwali. 

Ufagar Singh Bliora, Vice Fi csidfsnt of Kajkot Congress Committeo was sootonced 
to ono yearns rigorous imprisonment under Section 124 A for an alleged seditious 
speech dolivered dining the Eujkot Municipal elections. 

Khan Abdul Glwffar Euan Amhalvi wms st'utencod to six months* imprisonment for 
a speech delivered during tho last Municipal oloctions. 

la order was served on Mr. (Jhamau Lai Ajjud, a prominent Socialist, under 
Section 3 of tho Piiajat) Criminal Law Amendmout Act, 1905 directing him to 
reside within the rovonue limits of Baiala and not to take part in aiiy political 
activities* 

Thirty-two Congrossmeii of village Bhankor have been arrested under Section lOT 
Cr. F. u on orders issued by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

Chaudhaii Sher Jang has boon extorned. An order under Sections 108 Or. P. 0. 
1ms been served m Dr. Bhag Singh asking him to show cause why security of 
Es. 5,000 shohid not bo demanded from him. It is In connoctloa with a sodilious 
speech at Thathia. 

Thakur Yeniyam Singh, a Congress worker of IJrm has been arrestocl 

Nine socialist woites of .Maga Tahsil inckdiag Sardar Bachan Singh, ghri Kolmr 
Smgb, Shri Gaina Singh, Baba Ohanaa Bingb, Bardar Hardit Singh, Sindhu* Tbakr 
Qovlnd Singh, and General Secretary of the Kisaa Committee, Moga have Urn 



- WIT.- DEC. ’38 1 ARRESTS mD OONVrCTION!^ 300 

R^^rvi'il with fjrdort^. Siiction 3 oT fha Punjab Orimiii-'d L'lVv Art 

ihtrrninp, tlif'rn in thidr vdla;4e uad pro!rbiririi( thnm finm taksi't:’’ ?i!iy pari in 
political activif it‘8. 

niiai Naini Sint^li who had rocontly roUirn'**! from Arynniina wns arronh*.'! aod 
dchaiiuHl at Lahore fnrt. 

Rardar Isliar Sin;;di Mapiail, Hon. Rcortihuy of ii5*‘ Sikh KaLsrial (Jullouoj Lahorn 
i'; fiLMO" pruHccntod uiidor Si^ctimi 5 nf the Punj'd) thiiaiwil Law Arafaidminh Act 
for allf\‘4<‘4 dinol^cdionco of the iniornfii"nt ordtna 

Rcatriclioiis have hrMjn placed nti Ihit rnovn’nrnt.'' of lUlnl: sliw ir Dull v, fio w.in 
reh^ased from Patna j.df on Sleptoinhur 0 IFL '*inr\- hito BeaiMh Leila and Bn' 
Punjab luiB been bminod by the r*‘specti\ ’ LoAO'-Miriienis. 

Saniar Guroljuuiii Sinalt, RlitoV, 'dCiitl Iwhaj^h ATorr'ih :nd ni'-inho’ Pdiiph 
Hlianl were sontemood to r-dx montiiR’ an-^ fwe •yemb; :iyao',n irapMorJimefii ihr 
inciting Kinan Jathaf; to defy laonfaiin orbr<. nn'i-n‘iv>edira: Ml. 

Kartfara Oufilii Snigii ICaituval, llxUi D-ior P.invli. and^ ^on-lar 

tSifigh were also soultniccd bv the nmno* cMi!f U) six ijitniili'P ri:,,urr>*m haprl ennreii 
(Moh for a nirndar ofiVnen of ailegcd inrhiti;' ‘a-'icr’an;, 

Mr, Yog !{a|, Geiieraf Hecretiry, Di.dticl Kiwu CemnMbos Lajanon vau. '',.uninsul 
to one year’s rigoroiia imr on .so a mo at nade.r So-tion ITT for a dndia to 

defy Rctition 141, 

Sardnr llardan Hliigh who n;iurmvl ftoin the Chsito‘l Suifo4 fif Anicfdoa a year 

ago has been, it Is roporlrnl* infernod in hir* rilbigo IJaridala. 

Twonty«two socialists including some {Momineni ttioEi are hidiig |iroso,oji!o<l rm 
charges of rioting at a piihlh; rnooling hold Iasi Hophjmbor to jindtst against tim 

anti-Roendtrneni liill 

Bardar Kartar Bingh? Rtsjrotary, District Ritiati Cotnmittce, Lahore was arrt''dc‘i on 
Bepfomlwr 22 while addressing a'lvisati I*olitioa! (jonfernneo in a no irhy villngo, 

Bardar d.dwani Hingh, Kisaii Loader ha.s h.um lanwotl wiifi a iifOua' finder the 

Ihinjab Oriraina! Law Araemlmont Act interning him in llio revoniio fiinifa 

c/f his villagn. 

Kundan Bitigli, a poasatift wurlocr <»f a villaao near I/dioro has biyn arrr'rjo^l for 
a!!(‘god .‘ifiprcdumsion of Iho hnxich of the, poxice. 

Bardar Jngendar Bifiyti ami Bardar irazira Siny,!h bodi kisan fc.adeis Invf' hc»‘« 

seiplrnced to ^six moFiflrd ri,'p>rons iiH[M 1 .'emnmf und*o' i-Lcrem H? L l\ (A for 

inrdiiiig the kisan rnarolicrs to di.dy ilm ofdi^*s undei B-vUion ML 

Km iy Beplfftnlior Lalion^ lAilica^' raided llm tneiM* of Cjfoiudhnrv Itidoird IL'faip 
Frosuloiit oj tln^ IHrdriet Kisan (jemmidt^e, 

Tlio Police on Bcplemhor 1H searolie ! iio* hoir.e of Air, KuJi Chaian Banm. a 
forraor Bocrefary^of Hr* C»iy Cknigress (jurnmitnan Ln lldana. 

The booklet ^‘Dnkhi Diinia” by Kartar Smpli Imi. tmoii ) 0 'tr,;.'rii*'’d undi-r I he India 
Press (Kraorgenoy ILwers) Act, 1,931 BecOiott. 4 D» 

Issnos Noh. 24/35,27 and 21) of Lohnt'L pnbliwhed in AfemiP tor^ have 

loon proscribcaL 

Bardar Naina Siogli, a P^^tiica! W’orker, on bio ndea-'-e fiorn f]je I.alnoo Foil 

where ho luid been floiaincd for tin? jast Uvo monllni und“r the Punjab Crimifuil Law 
Amendment Act, has boon intmamd in Ins villago in Kapniihala Bfatia Ifr, vSmpdi 
n^cently rot timed from Argentina after a slay of ahoui .■.ovoti years, 

Bixfeeit persons of the vtllagn Laroya (Ptinjab) irndtidiriy H Fonamssmoii staiitl 
(diargc'd titider Htasilon 107 Or, P, 0, He<nudt,v prbcoedhigs, 

Mr, Bluigat Bingli Bilga, (leneral Becniinry. Jnlhmdur Dhdiiof nmiarms Comiiiiftr»o 
Isas Inseii sorytid with an iniornmmit onlor nmJer Boclton !| of ifm Punjab f'Jrlniimil 
Law Arm'mdinent Act, roBtrieling lim movcmnntn to tinif limifa fd Ids village for a 
period (d one year. 

Ainrilsar Dsstiitst Magisirate convicM and senttmeed Kinhr Ishiir Bitigh Aiiiliidl 
to m'x months’ simple imprisonffismfc for defianno of rotricthm order, 

Biilwant Bingh Dukhis, Ooneral Boemtary, Dintriot aongmss Clomii:iii.feo, lloslii- 
arpur, lias injen sorvod with an iiitornmoul order imdor Bsmtic.ni tl of fin) Piitijab 
(Aimniai Miw Ammirlmont Act, asking him to romalti for one year witlilii tlio llmil» 
of hiH nativo vsliagih BaoiBlialam, 

The has servyil an. intoromenfe order cm Cottmdo Hhingii Singly a proffliiitiil 
soosjUist; \yorker of tho Punjab, roslrieting his movomoiiln m llin’ rifi«iii llmite 
of liiii village* 
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Thirteoii people were arrested iu connection with the piekotinij of tlio lliiiili 
Biiawan Press at Lahore. 

An advance security of Es. 1,000 has been domanded hy the District Magisiraf«\ 
Lahore, for the piibliuaiioii of a daily called ‘SSacha Dhadora” llio declaration tor 
which was filed by Mr. H S Dord. 

Mr. Narayan Singh of Chak Sikandar in Amritsar Disirici is roportt'cl to bo uudor 
arrest under Bootloa 12‘1-A L P. C. in oounoetion with his alleged sodhioiis speeches 
at Chliina and Jonso in May last on the Fciehwal incident. 

fifteea congress woilcors ot Tulamha, Multan, have boon arrested imdor Sections 
170-15L The charge against them is that they corapellod sweepers to strike and 
picket tho school 

Soven prominent congressmen including the Fiosidoni of the Multan District 
Congress Committee who addressed tho framers of a private farm have been 
arrested on chargo uudor Boction 326- MS and challenged hefoie !hi< first class 
Magistrate, Khanowal 

Sovenleen volunteers of the Press Workers’ Union, Lahor*'*, wore convicted on 
November 19 and ordered to furnish socurity of Rs. 500 each to keep poac(3 for 
six months or to undergo impriHonraent for 0 months. 

An order forfeiting tho security of Rs, 1,000 of the Nami Press, Lahore, was 
served by tho Punjab Govcinracfit on November 2G on Mr. Farmanand, Keeper of 
the Press. Action was taken for publishing an article in (ionneciion with Oio 
arrest of Mr. Bantam, Ploader of tho Nabha Slate in tho “Malva”, a newspaper 
fiublisheti from Moga and printed in tlio Nami Press. 

BEWOAL:-- 

Mr. Altaf Rahman is being prosecuted for sedition in counoction with^ a 
speech delivered at a labour meeting on July 6 under tlio auspices of the Indian 
Seamens Union, Calcutta, 

Altaf Rahman was sontoncod to two months’ rigorous imprisonment on a olunge 
of sedition by the Chief Prosidoncy Magistrate, Calcutta, in connection with Ills 
speech delivered at a public mooting held in Willingdon Bquaro on July 0, 

Ilodor tho orders of the Govornmeut of Bengal, the special branch of Calcutta 
Police prosoouted Aim! Kamil and Fahimuddin Ahmad, Editor^ and Publisher roi'i- 
poctivel^f of “Tstuqlal,’ an Urdu dally of Calcutta under Section 153-A L F* 0* 
(Pioraoting class hatred). 

Police Magistrate, Sealdah (Bengal), sontoncod Mr. Narcndranath Ghoso to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for violating Oovornraeut order oxterning him from tho 
Presidency area. 

On pofioe reports, that there is apprehension of a broach of the peace in comiociimi 
with demonstration lor tho observance of tho 23rd as a day ol cessation of all work, 
tho Chief presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, issued rcsiraint order under Section 144. 
Similar orders were also served on eighteen labour leaders. 

Tho strike among the workiars of motor bases in Howrah has been continuing for 
the last 10 days. Bo far 21 have been arrested in this connection. 

In flowrali and Bally orders under Secticii 144 Or. P. 0,, banning open air raeoiings 
and demoinsiration.s of any sort have been passed. 

The Govornmeut of Bengal by a gazeiteo notification declared forfeited all copies of 
the issues for December 1936 ami March 1938 of tho monthly magazino iii Gujarati 
caHeid “Azad Daman”. 

The same gazettoo also announces tho forftjiturn to his Alajusiy of all copies 
of a Boogali booklet, eiititloil, “November Viplavo Amador Kartavya” (the November 
revolution and our dutsh by Bharat Ray. 

Mr. Dharitri Oanguli, Fi osidont of tho North Gulcuiia Htiidonls League and a 
member of the 'Working Coixmiittco of tho Bengal Provincial Students Fwliu'atiuu 
was arrested on November 15 in Calcutta on a wan ant IsbiuhI by the Aliporo 
Magistrate under Hection 

Gyani Mehar Singh was sontonoed on Novembiir J4 by the All porn Magisiraio 
to one yeafs rigorous impxfeonmoat. 

Notices under Sections lOT and 117 Or. P. 0. were served on the Secretary, 
Calcutta damadars SamitI and President of tho Tiatlle Workers Union and Hovoral 
other workers asking them to show mnm why they should mt ho ordered to oxooute 
security bonds to keep the paaoo for ono year. 

Throe important mombors of the Blmllao Factory Workers lliiioiu Cossiporo 
have been arrested inside tho mill in oonaection with a slay-ln-slriko, 




Section 144 lias been dtMjIan^d in Saakrail and Sibpore, llowrali, followiiii*: a moufin^? 
o£ the labourers on September 10. 

The Police SiiperioteQdent^ Chittagong* has issued an order proliibitiiig for iliree 
months all political processions without iicense within the municipal area. 

Puiico inado a lathi cliargf3 in the Badrnchak colliery on Soptembor 27 when an 
attempt was made to pnwont black logs from going undoi-ground. Eight of the leat|(e‘,s 
were arrested. Section 14d has boon promulgated prohibiting assembly of more than 
five persons. 

Foiirty-four woikors liavo been taken into custody during the hrst of Oelolxir 
on (ihargo of wrongful restraint and riotouc conduct in Itiira n;onr, (lilfUitt'L 
Trouble has boon blowing uraorig them in coiineotinn wilh llwir ‘'ncvaiw.'S a;i ri\g;ir<is 
w:ip;ns and work on Sinidays and holidays. 

The Police raideri on 8opfomb(3r 10 the hoinuu {j£ Dr. ID Is, Han,\al of Natorto 
Notliiog incriminating was found. 

By a notification issued on Heptembor H the Dovernm mi li'fdai "U f-uf'dicl ail 
copies of the ‘‘Political Prisoner Ninabtu*’' of flu* 4v‘^;arih a Ealcutia wfclvly. 

The Government have demanded a SiMmrity ^ of_ Us. under th(» ludL'in Press 

(Emergency Powers) Act from ‘KesaiT far publiching the* r.pfjuial iium'Ma on Political 
Piisonors. 'fho paper is reported io have snspendo! pubJication. 

HYDERABAD:-- 

The ban on tho ffyderabatl Htato Cmigross was Imposed on Hepfeinber 7. Five 
leaders wore immediately arrosted and nine of thoir successors imminuted ftum limn 
to time have all been arrested under Ihe Public* Safety Ivcnpilatiori. recently proiiml* 
gated as an imiergoncy measure. Pandit Naroruierji has been internui at Manmanore 
and a number of persons oxternod. A book ontitlei “What f saw in ll>dembad’* 
by Pandit V. Sasiri has boon proscribed. Twcnt.y-one iscwsfmp-s-s have bctm prehi- 
bitod entry into ific State. 

On November 17 Mr. N. IC ihio, eighth dictator atid some oflicrn were rirreH| 4 ni 
and on the next day his three orgaiiiHing Beerciarif^s W(‘rc taken lufo efiiuody. ilr. 
CodHO anti tdtwen oth<n*H wise arrived from Poona on the I0tii weiNi arrestetl when 
they refused io return. On Movemher^ 21, Mr, Manc!dliOf‘hand Phade, leadfsr iitid 
three <jth(‘rs were arrested. On November 2.'l, Idessrs Dlipunbar Uao, lawyer, S, S, 
Hliarma, U. Cantlarcd, K. Dalraj were lakefi into eustody by the Hyderaliad Oily 
FcIhio for atteiupting to organis(i n pul^lii; metUdug m connection with fhc All 
Hyderabad Day. On November, 21 at Dhongir aeven penioiia were arn\st«il. Afr, 
I?.*" Nandnpukar, Srimaulu ami Murrulhar have been awiinb'fl one year’s rupmuiM 
impriHonment under the Pubhc Safidy Ibupihdion, Tfu* name |uuiodiiin;iif. ‘ have 
been awarded to Mr. L N. iteddy. Twenty-five pa.eavc rtsinferH were eonvieted 
and Bcntcncod on November 28 to varying terms amier piiblie Safety Itegululimo 
Four voluufcecrB ware taken into custody (Ui the 21hh in umnmmbad* ihsliFft for 
taking out a proensftiou. 

Tho ITydarabad Kcsidaimy Order Exiraortlinary iSBuod mt NiwciidK*r 23 piihfiBhcH 
a notdicatmn biifiginii; into oporatlrm the Indian BtiitoH iVmUvium} Act f| of 11134 
m ilm British Administered Areas of Hyderabad. 

COailfM:- 

Mr. Oairge Chadayamurl and Mr. P. H. Mambmliri, two prrimliient. kbcMir 
leaclcrs, were arroBted at Arnballur in conneoHcm with n B|ioeeli whidt It is iilfeeed 
was calculated to uicito class hatred. 

BAMOT 

llio fight for freedom in Rajkot contmmss with tlio defiances of proliiidlory orders 
followed by lath! charges and arrcBts. The acsoand hfiteli of Dmntmy voluiiliimi 
were arrcHtcd on November 15 Immodiataly on Iheit arrival. Mr. TiivodI iifid few 
other loaders who tried to ont^ Mavdi^ village, mm Injured Io a Uhl d%mm% Mr. 
Dhobar, PrcBident of the Eajkofc Ihmii Parishad hm hceo seiileoced to m mQQlhn* 
Impmonmonk Mr. E. Doshi, Mr, ?. Fanoaehqmd mil mnm other folmiieew wim 
arrested and Bontcncoa to three mouths tmprlaonmenfe and a lliit of Ha ICXI Thi 
importayon of baoned newsFapers In Rajkot, Totslsar, Jauifiagitr and lorvi riillwaf 
limits has been ptohibityd by the remdent for a term of two tnoiithi miim Bmtim 
States mveuttoo of fmimrtaiim ol mmmrnbh Drnurnmm 
Rules. Tteo on Noycfmbor 18 at ICaolor 'flllig#. 

Another batch ol Bombay Volunloers was atreilcd on Novemte 22. ‘ Amcmi'ild 
arrested Is iiioliidod Mr. Biilfantwl Mohfca, Umeml Secretary ol the lIMudia mm 
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Peoples Oonference wlio led iho batch. Mf'SsrB Shah and K, Kodatii, Pleaders of 
Eajkot were convicted and sentenced on November 2G to three months^ impriaonaient 
and a fine of Rs. 300. On November 27 Mr, Jap'jiram Mehta, a member of the 
Working Committee of the Kaihiwar Political Conference was arrested while 
addressing a public meeting along with J. Baxi, Advocate and B. Shiikla, About 
eighty arrests were reported from the village on November 28. 8ri Maniben Patel 
and mrediilla Sarabhai was arrested. 

TE AVAN GOES 

(1) Mr, Y. T, Abraham* YaldJ, Qiiilon was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Es. 1,000 {%) Messrs, M. Q. Koshi, F. G. Yarghese, members of tlio 
Quilon Bar, M. K. E. Ibrahim Kutty, Editor, “Aryakcralaii'h K. Bakumaran, Editor, 
‘^Kaiimudi” and K. S. Thangal were sentenced to 14 months’ rigorous imprisonmeat 
and a fine of Ks. 1,500 each. (3) Mr. A. Sankaran Filial was arrested and his house 
searched on September 17. Nothing incriminating wavS found. (4) Mr. 0. Damoduraii 
Hair along with 22 others wore ordered to enter into a bund fur Us. 500 ami also to 
furnish two solvent sureties for like amount for preserving public peace for a period 
of one year, in default to undergo simjdo imprisonment fur ono year. (5) Messrs M. 
P. Matliai Muthalali, M. E. Nilkantan, Vakil, and V. V, Thomas' were senionoed under 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Kugulation to undurgo 18 months’ rigorous impii- 
sonmont and a fine of Rs. 1,500 each. (G) Mr. A. Sankaran Piilai, Advocate, was 
sentenced to six months’ simplo imprisonment and Us, 500 fine. (7) Messrs, E. 
Yasudevan Pillai, third State Gongross President, M, N, Pararnaswarmi Pillay, M. L, 0. 
and B. Gopalan Filial were senfcmiotvi to 18 mouths’ rigorous imprisonmmit and Rs. 
1,000 fine. (8) Mr. K. N. Kanfiukrishuau Ihiini, Advocate, was awardud six mouths’ 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. 

The following nowspapors have been banned entry into the 8tato :—Tho 
‘^Dispam” of Ernakulam, ‘Trakasam” of Cochin, ^Ylomathi” of Trichur and 
‘‘Malayala Manorama” now published from Kostayam. 

Miss Anne Mascarone, member of tho 'Working Committee of the Travancore 
State Congress, has been arrested on a charge of sedition in connoelion with a 
speech delivered at Chairayirjkal 

Mr, P. N. Krishna Piilai, M, L. C., President of the Travancore Coir Factory 
Workers Union, was arrested under Boctiou 90 Or. F, C, 

The term of the ban on labour meetings and demonstrations has boon 
extended by one month in Ambalapuzha Taluk, 
dew NK ANAL STATE 

The local Praja Mandal has boon declared an unlawful body. Mr. ILiremohan 
Fatnaik, President of tho Mandal was arrested on Beptomhor 23‘ for sedition, in 
a police firing to disperse a crowd four are reported to fiave bean killed and 100 
injured. 

For the seventh lime Dlionkanal jiolioe oponed fire on an utiarmod crowd and 
killed according to Oovornmont version two. The toll taken on a conservalivo CHtimatf) 
exceeds twenty. According to a buliatiii issiuM by tho Btafo People’s (jonicrence 
more than SOOharo in jail after tiio roloaso of some of tho politicals on tho Ruler’s 
Birthday. 

TALC MAE STATE:--- 

Criminal Law Amondmout Acts have been promulgated in tho State from Beptomber 
10 last* Talchar Praja Mandal a d its branches have boon declared unlawful 
INDORE STATE:- 

Deportation orders wore served, ii is reported, by the Inspector Oonoral of poJioo 
on three of the political workers —Messrs. Lai Bingh Yadava, Kusum Kant Jain and 
Kanahaiyalal Vaidya. Agitation has been going on in tho Btato against thti Public 
Meetings Provention Act and Mr, Vaidya has been roporled for attempting to organise 
public meetings, 

MAEODA STATE 

The Lavat peasant fight for civil libortios in passing through a edtioal phase* 
All public meetings are banned in the area and the ontry of peasant workers 
has been prohibited by putting «p a poliao oordoii round Lavat Tho placo is a 
vast prison camp. The Secretary of the Chijrat Kisau Babha, Mr, P. M* Ihmgarkar 
courted arrest by defying tho hm and hm mmQ boon seuteucod to two mbutlis’ 
mfmmmeiit A lathi charge by tho poiioo on tho peasants is also roportod. 



The Ail India Hindu Mahasablia 

?Cth. Session — Nagpur — 2'8lh. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 20lh. Session of tlio All Indiu Hniflti ii- id 0 013 lir' 

28tl*, December 193S under thn j>i{V.idtUi(,y uf t\nrngri;iii i\ 

Tlio Oliairmaii of iho R(‘CO|Aiuu Commiflet'. no. jiL W. Ch'ivMi. ; ju iLt» oo'.n.o 0 ? 
his welcome address said 

This is llio 20th Session, of our All ludia Il»iidu Suhlia v.ldeh fcaauL; dioi: hie ere;;:! 
up from a small beginning under tluj able licid'ushtfj of Ail fieuit L'adoj- huo'd! 
Malviyajee, Bhal Farnianaod, Dr. Alunje k now the* brillbsit star |j'ivooahly ui 
Barrlsler 8availiar who has skoulderefl the burden of the Ifuidu Habim an i hi. ‘ h;;; 
extonsivo tours throughout the length and bioatith of India has rogensuu e.d llso ilifrlu 
Bociety and instilled life and energy into our efthrts. 

Up till ?or.y lato poriod the Ifmda Mahasablia as will he seen from if 4 rrsolritifO!'’; 
satislied itsidf with the religious and social side of its std>je,ct Ia,\ii!g stress on Slinddi 
ami Sanghatan and removai of untouchability and wfien ueucision aro.so end.iVniine Hi?* 
communal award. So far in almost ov^ery session though we \rero lifoefadiihin' flmt 
tho Hindus do not want Uindu Raj in dethwco of tlio rights of oflier sister emrnnii- 
nities ami passing resolutioos condemning riots and in tho sumo Inouli wiidjin/'^ fji 
promote good feedings %vith agrossors, wo now have to (iome to tin) <r)r,odii Tiii aud'lm'/i^ 
openly to say and retaliate that lliadusthan is not only for Alihonu'dan!; Iml wniulv 
for liindus, that if tho Mohoinodanu nou-cooperaio, llindu', mU' Je-liauded wul 
ooniend with both the rulors and Mohomodjum for esidTsfiitig tfudi j'l'U rigid ; which 
at present they fnol have been snatched from tliem and ar«; tramp'ol end i* foM-’. dt,p 
lh(\V will do fwm’y thing whatever lies in llndr pow-u ;.bov; tb,, ir r* cidfaeul = 

the ron-gress itself for their crxdng spirit, defeated mentality, emeony ointair: vllocli 
make them luii after nmlKmiedau leaden; and bend Hielr i.ucu. h^mue tjeufi in Mi!»* 
imsHioii and u<;(?ept their liig‘h“!iamh*d demand!; ami fnr-^;* on;- li'dst. at icvds di m/." 
siuii, tension, frictioih or scene creattMl, and uaj feel fls u flu* O'tip,- : hi. phI rtglit lo 
stand on behalf oC ihu Hindus and bargain our right", tu a tferd party /.'rd'cnf “ e-m.* 
suiting us. Wo also feci that the Hindus inmd hi' ‘.trmiy, tma:rdi f.» O' ,r, t ytaa' 
aggression by any other community who on some exem.!’ or tie* fdleT cr.mi ' d^ det^ 
iiances, commit alrocitfcH on th»> Hindus, desp’He them, shew eeiifempi ffr tieiu acH 
their religious observances and generally regard thorn as Ih^'ir lufeijoin or tmeme-i ,'d 
only for coaversioii or annihilation. 

. pitiabie oxample hi Kashmir of the whMb.i nmiiummi; 

of Ilmdus of not loss than 95 fKC. of tho old Himhm turie-d into Molmruedami met 
only 6 p.c, of those now rcraairx unaonvertud. Will any mm think fimi Ifas b pe, 
reprusont the groat vedic rellgicm and what guamnme is tlnut) thal wn cmlmdH 
Kashmir may not meet with Bimilar fnto in yours almml Himilaily lliink ul mmn 
Aryan lamia of Forsia, Argaiiistlmn, H. W. lA i\, Pufijub, Him! iimT twea Diijraili 
where la the iormor almost tho whole mid in the laltor majority of ilmm km) been 
eonvertod and our friends have become our rivals. Are wn to live for ever tiufler 
tho protection ot the British hayimets evim in times of smalh'sl cimtiirbuimos of pubiic 
poaco ami with what face can we any that wu can govern mitseivon ami fiminfaui 
hwarajya ? Let us, thorofore, depend upon oiinmlves, he unif^inliuiit, 
respect and lei iis strive to gttiu respect from othms winch mmtmi hi* it mo wiiliuiir 
real miiermit merits, we have boforo as a vast prtu. 9 ‘amiiu! as wiil b>* •jncii tumi 
the mimbor 0 rasolutimm coming up ia thia suhsIou ul! diivctcd lowunin 
ofcvatioa of this liharai Bamaj. 

Tlic) whole Iilstory of the two communities in India ami wmn flic fen;; thn ulfri« 
iolmnit efforts of our loaders at recoitoilfatimt reHultirig m compbdn toiiiiHu Hmm 
rt‘spef 5 tivo |ihilos(i|diics, their religiouB huvu luoved beyomi dfmht tlmi tlm 
lire so (livorgpiit that It m impo^siUu to mix them up mmi tmmmimh k ib*? ftfilv 
solution^ lies Hi .stroagthcuiug thy IlmduSs creatiug a boIuI fryut of oppoKiiioii imhI tfimi 
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begetting respect which is naturally felt for the strong and just and which quality is 
turned into contempt when we show ourselves disorganized, weak, pliant, submissivo 
and unablo to resist the unjust demands. 

This is sufficiently borne out by the recent utterances oC the loaders of the Moslem 
League in their coaference hold at Karachi. Sir Abdulla Haroon, the chairraaE of ilio 
Eeception Committee has openly challenged as follows have nearly arrived at 

the parting of the ways and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaciion 
of all it will be impossible for any body to save India from being divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India both placed under separate federation.” Oar. Jinnali also 
adroitly attacked the already over-biased obliging, Congress with the words ‘‘Just us the 
Sudetan Gormans survived oppression and persecution for two decades the Miissalmuris 
of India were not defenceless and could not give up their national entity and aspira- 
tions” and showed how the porsecutors can still further try to snatch piece after 
piece by showing themselves as aggrieved. 

Both the British and the Moliomedans are over ready to take adwantago of onr 
weakness and ever since the beginning of the present century there is the black 
record not of give and take but only^ of usurpation at the cost of thf3 Hindu Commu- 
nity. The bell was sot ringing since after the partition of Boagul when the 
Mohomedans were given a favourite place and the thin end of the cominutial wedge 
was pushed in Indian politics. Since then, the Hindus wore treated most unfairly and 
attempts after attempts weio made to harass thorn and to wound their religious 
feelings, the excuses for aggression being found in obstructing the religious obsorvanoos 
of the Hindus such as music before mosque and insistence on cow slaughter In each 
and every place both of whicli rights, that is, the one of passing with music and tlie 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of the slaughter of cows by non-Hindu 
communities, had been enjoyed by tho Hindus for conturics. 

Besides tlioso, tliere wore other unjust and inequitable practices particularly that of 
favouritism in Civil and Military services when ultimately tho scene opened with the 
ushering of reforms after the great war and the “Favouritism for M^diornedan” was 
given due recognition under the statute* Tho Covernmont of India Act was passed 
wherein It was oven thought a crime to use the word “Hindu” and Moliomedan and 
non-mohomedan terms were selected as the best terms showing that the Hindu com- 
munity was relegated to the refuge heap, and had to go begging for seats to tho 
conferences and committees working thousands of miles away in England. 

Everybody knows what havoc has been caused in the Punjab and Bongd — tlie 
Moslem majority provinces— by separate oiectoratos and ovorgonorous pacts by tho 
Congress at the expense of the Hindu Ooramunity, with tho result lluit the Hiiidu 
Community finds itself hopelessly out-mauoeuvrod and any sort of iogislatiou can bo 
passed against it which will spell ruin to this Hindu Community. Such actimlly was 
the case of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar Income Ta.x Bill, tho Black Hills of Fnnjab, 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act Amoiidraent Bill, tho Ilestitntioii of Morfgagvs Ihii 
and the jprotectiou of Debtors’ Bill by which the very lands of the ilimlns have 
been snatched away from thorn and their long standing business has been wiped out 
in Punjab. 

In both the above monfioned provinces b.iHidos tlio siqiaraio olocl/iratus t!p3 
Mahomedans have been given statutory woightage out of all propordon^ to tln'ir 
population while in the ilindti majority proviucc.s tho woightmp) lias bcim given only 
to the musiim minorities. No principles of common courtsuy, of ordinary justice, 
considered opinions of Local Ooveruraents nor findings of any commiHsioa sfood ui the 
way of the most unjust, partial, unprocodented award wiiicfi ‘loriimd tho banis of the 
Government of India Act and exceeded all tho previous attempts at favouring ono 
community at the expense of another. 

The same thing has boon ropoatod in one or other degreo in C. P.i U. IL, Ibimbay 
where ia tho latter tho weightage with the Bind and with tho separation of Bind 
constitute a ijeouliar inexplicabio mode of dealing with the iuhoront righis of majority 
population by a foreign, soulless pitiless autocracy in the outward form of domocracy. 
the game British Government which dealt so inconsiderately with the Hindus had to 
deal with the mighty dictatorslilps of Italy and Germany in and oiitsicio tlio League 
of Nations and time has shown what humbler part they have playtnl The ever- 
lasting truth always counts and thoso who strive and acquire gtreiigth imvo not to 
preach the gospel of coneliiatiou, coopomtion and non-vioieuoo and to ultimately find 
themselves vanquished. 
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Tii the Liickiviw Pact, in the Nolirti Report Round Table ^ Coafofencos and other 
aMprnaches whonovor there had been attempts to reconcile with the yohomedans tht3 
ilindiiH Ind always to take fho defensive and to saorifioo their intoivats» They have 
done so also in ivspoct of the depressed classes who have been artifieialiy soparatod 

as a separate unit of the fliiidu Community. 

It will no! ho rii^ht for mo to leave out of account tlio oases of the proniior 
ShifOH, ilu.t of ffyderahad and Bhopal, wlicrn tfio treatment meted out io Hindus havtJ 
h«‘Come provoi biallv liaish, partial, unjust hhorally amounting In neyottion of ai! the 
rights a liuraan Ixjing is su^iposud to enjuy in any (livilizod country. Lot us tbort‘fi>!‘o 
ptay f!n;f our leaders \v!io are fighting oar against such f)p|)re.:siori of tlp^ 

ifinuu Couirnuuity aul the Arya Hamnj Hholapiu Couferoacu under ilv* IHeiudcntship 
(if Loknayak Madhav Rhrihari Aney have compitde success and jed nij^fipaic no yd'idrt, 
sacnlice, c.ourago and pcisuverfnico to oxaef our liglds as cHiz :ns-i iyjite of liberty, 
e(|ua1iiy and fraiornity with full profiortionatc* ropius uitatiioi iji tlio yMidarcui of the 
state affairs. 

The hypocnicy of iho Congn^ss in skuttioir its wbenovu' a 0 5d- fhO'diiid' 

Muslim interests is indmatail is never <dearly dlust rated than beie in tiio <|uosh‘on of 
these .Muslim States and wo only hopo tluii our flmdu brethren, who liavu seen llieir 
kith and kin sufi'oring all sort of insults, indignilios, assaults, hurt and even nioiialdses 
without the least provocation will open tlicir ” eyes and save tlmrri'ielvfS and their 
fuiure generations from being blindly led by an organisation dcfiaiilly and^ hecdlciisiy 
unmindful of our present and future interests as an Aryan Hindu Coairnunily. 


But oven apart from our open rivals of other oommunilies and religions wo Jiavu 
to bo more afraid of tho enemies xvithiu our fold than (d open onianb'S in defiance. 
Thoso ilindos who are inimical and even iiidifftirent to our'uuily as llfndus,^ our 
unification and organisation, have io be equally even more niiuutfily asst»*jsud. BumUarly 
Wf3 have to deal with our religious and social <mstomB whiefj in I’Iioho days of rational 
philosophy and scientific advancement go against our future proyp’css as a nation and 
(luyiblo us from aecomplihdn'ng any honorable position In iho c.oiniiy ol nations. Wo 
daily road instances happening in foroigii ceuntrien where e,vun our bent (H loudcuy* 
and distingoiished |M‘rsoiia'’«‘s are tiamtod witfs disruspfcd and which blot it Is 
oiir (Inly to renicve at any coat ami try to foiih in the woi!d us ie:>|) ‘ciui und 
honoured citizens and countrymen. 

Lastly J Will d«jal in slnn’t wdlh a few economie fU'eblMru'i without which we a 
nation cannot survive and which prohlems are ivjually important for rmr presofvation 
and progress as are our social and political problcar,* I wmdd ».‘ven '»o i.o far and '-ay 
that tlioso proldews affect the Hindus more of the tliphufialie pdieie* of etu* 

rulers and the aggression of our sister communitic-i, a^ exauiplifn'd in leo-’ut eomminal 
IcgisfatioBS in tho fhinjah and Be-ngal. 

The present economic and clar.i: revolution L; m'uo fhreabning Io Ibr fliudU’. finm 
others and wo have Io see whetimr the Congress in power Ins not alliei itself wifh 
the ruliiig power and whether instead of fi/dding the butibi ag, fins! nxii.ihtufion, draim 
coaoessions, pacts, agreements etc., sides with them in tfioir pofisiy of extorminatiug 
any ago^old evidonoo of social anangomcmt into orgruiiscd elassea ho pave the wiiv 
towards anarchy and revolution^ Besides tho obvious f'oijAOiit of lliu Cottgrehs 
liovernmonf' to tho presiml High Taxation Policy this inffU'eimy rain cuimiy be 
supported by tho fact tiiat in the ttebato ovor the nmont locorrr^' Tax Bill’ Ihr^ 
Congress paity joined haudH with tho uupopniur f lovernnitmt of India and 
r^^^PP^siihm of natloiiailst party 1ml by Mr. M, H, Amtv wore allogctlicr 
'melfectivo, 


Wo have berm fatniliar with tho policy of tlm Euters of shirliiig religious tdrifes 
Iwt now comes in its plaoo the policy of starting class sfidfi^ mnl llm real polutitm of 
ilio poverty, misery, suTormg and hunger of tho mmmH roirmiim at; uimi)ivml im iwnr. 
A famous economist 1ms raised his voice mil appeals to cry a bait in ‘Thy Wikl 
nearcli for nm Eovomm;’ a very appropiuato plnme, *'wli?e.h is being imtdo uol: r>«lf 
111 tho cemtre but m Iho Bccrotarkt of every pmlime;* I will not go iiiin iJiij 
dotads of economic mmmuroH suggested but the mam ntopn will bo a Nofid mpmtkm 
to tho misefaiijvmis WIntehall manipulation in our nationk finttiicial polkdefi, raliictiim 
ot aiw expondituro, civil lists, and enoouragemnnt of Buhio Imlustrlcg witliiml 
whicli thoro IS no ^liopa for the amelioration of maBHcs iwal the advaito^aiul In 
iwr standard of Tim whole dram of 50 to lOO etores Crero ladfa to foiikn 

co mtrit^s Ims to faa stopped and flimsy pvommm, empty aiimniaooKioiit froa/ligliiSt 
puced clignaiitics mtonded lor pooplos* good, engagements of Miifllal wiy ■ 
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commissiooF;, departmental shows like ^ihat of agricult are, Ijidusiry, etc. and 
exiubitioDS only to advertise fortMgu machiuory aud thousand olhor ways by which 
the Indians have so far been blinded and mislod aie to ho definitely counteracted. 
As tho economics is tlio veiy esseuco of iilo and as the hruut of Uiu" economic laws 
falls on the Dindus, the Hindu Sabha will have to iutoicst itself moie and more not 
only with the political but also with the economic aspect of the policy of tho Govera- 
meiit and frame its resolutions in that domain also. 

In order to siibstantiato what is said above and to show tho resuh of such policy 
1 can quote nothing bettor than tho resolution and qiioiaiion from Iho motiting iii 
Calcutta of the Associated Chamber of Conmncrco composed both of Europiuias tind 
Indians. The resoiiitiou raoved by Mr. A. G. Blokes of the IIoDgiil Chamber of 
Commerce says : “This Association draws tho atteiiliou of the (Jovoniment of iiidia 
to the high levol ol Taxation in India, made the more serious by tho unjiuilifiod 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions and calls for 
an early review of tho evidence of such taxation— Contra!, Pruvincial and Municipal— 
upon the Commerce, Industry and Trade of tho coantry”. BIr. Btokos who imfers 
to several temporary taxes, surcharges and surtaxes winch wore promised to bt3 
removed, high rovonuo duties going up to 45 p. c. or even higher, Cesses, fnooinc 
Tax which with supertax rises to about 36 p. c. In the end he oven goi'S so far as 
to say that compared with Eoghuid our burden of indirect taxation is certainly 
heavier. 

yfo Iiavo then to gird up our loins & stop any ftuthor violation of our homos, 
religion and race. Hindu Mahasahhu Sessions have by now during tho last 20 
years boon hold in all the parts of India inclading evi'u Biadras wlieie ifio com- 
niunal lingo was least felt bat the people from which part iiave duly contribuiod 
(heir quota to tho cause the Hindu Sabha is cherishing in its heart. Not only does 
it claim to be represeiilativc of the wholo of India but it claims to ropieseiit each 
nod every community of the Jlindus, and has especially cdearly and uuiHpiivocally 
demonstrated its sympathies to tho depressed classes' in every Mahasabha Bession 
and its leaders have taken practical steps to wipe out tho degradation of tlio De- 
pressed Classes* 

Tho fusion of all niiulus is tho ultimate aim of tlio Hindu Blahasabha but every 
change connotes some essential conditions which the comraiinity which at present 
considers itself in an aggrieved position has to accept before it can come to tho 
desired position. In the moauwnilo every community is free to agitato for its 
betterment and to bring together and amalgamato the sub-castes bcfoio widm' fusion 
is attempted. There are so many sub-castes at present that it staggers one’s 
imagination to attempt to lealiso tho vast fieid and see that it is not only the ease 
of the depressed classes but there arc other equally serious ffucstioiis for tliu uplift 
of Indians to tackle. 

But while att(3mpiiiig these probbrnis it Is imperative that one should not louse 
sight of the fact that every community has to give its quida lowaids tho All Hindu 
Sangliatan, to waid off fanidical aggn'ssions which ar(3 syBiematfoally rept^atud every 
year as in music before niusquo, oow-slaughbir, unwan'ant(!ii facliiiuiis cdaiiiin ovot“ 
religious places such as Bhahldgunj, Delhi Bhiv Temple, Fiontier raids etc. and 
ruiKlerod this Jliudu Comimiriity uol dun easy pray as it is at presemt hut a solid 
bulwark for the existimce, culture and protection o'f Hindus and against tlio wanton 
aggression of others. A groat respousihinty, tlierehire, falls on the (slucaled classes 
who Ito those oC other nations now have to come forward and take tho haul iownmle 
tho BolutifM of these nation-wide problmns atleoting themselves and llieir fellow 
Hubjocfs» 

As for Mi'i'aiion, our hnalcis have alrcaily given their opinion aial the Hindu 
Sabha approves of the immediate i inauguration tliereof ns against the eongnss and 
nmsiim views, tho fmmer demaiuliiqj popular repiehontation in lach and every aspect 
so as to bring the sfaioB in !im? with tfie BriH^di IVnviitres. I .Ht‘e no objcclion to 
such demand and leave to our Hindu Sabha haulers to suggest early ai;c(*ptfin(;e or 
rejeeiion of such a coimtitaticm with its communal award, loservalimis, safegiuirdH, 
tmliaiifced power, disenmiiiatiouh*, speciul powers etc* 

Tie Preniduiitml Adldreii 

The following Is the text of the Frcmduuilai Addretiij delivered by Bj. Vinamk 
Ihnmdur Smmrkar 
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1 tli? L.mjo j yo i ia 'O ^ in ’ipon riitj 

fo pn^sidn O’/O! tiiis T'vV'jaliuih Session of thi3 Ali Itvlia niiiJu M Jia lablv'i : I proniiso 
you in ad siiicurity that I wdi tr^r my best to tfio trust ^you have tiiiis 

placed in iiio^ !}y io\eiiiay in fn’l the iiaiilci sir •n'jjth adiicli an in Jivjrltiril like mc 3 
can possc'Sfc Ikif, you will fxons-j mo if I call up-na you iu ail luimility tu boar in 
rnififi that the only way oi justifying youis-'lvfs 'u p'acing ^ that inist in me can t)0 
no other than exerting yauin-Jvua in fill iu st'ivuig and li, gating li .wijioaliy to dofoiid 
ami consolidate Hindudum iu nucfi wlso as ^lo Near Ftifurii to herald the 

resiiinjoiioii of a Iliudii Nation rising out of tii'i tomb of lim fh'Choni and grown even 
jgn'ator and raighiifU' and more rusiiiundimi tlno it over had h^ni in the past in the 
days of a Chaihlragupta or a Vdcraiufi-lity o- the PjJiwas at [i is uoihioy 

short of ft political miiaclo that wo Hindus of tliN g;tiinat'>n ait; c.dled uffoii to 
woik out, and no individual htcwnoevur lyca^ o<tn acc'Cipii'.Ji th • task unless and 
until the wliole Hindudom, rises like mm man d:»r'.‘ m-d to 'In and march mi 
u ii vail quis fil'd flirtnigh the imavoidahle valhg^s ot liiftor DmaynninUiimd, ami 

Death — tlirmigii wliieli alunu lies the path to tlr* ultimate iiiuiiiph of such gieii 
causes, of Nations’ risun ections* If we quail mu all la'^ he;, cm! e'du:a|ttein : if 
we but dale we aio sure to wdn; for, eweii leday, wu |iO'.;<*'s the jenver, the vulcanic 

lire within us. We only know it not. Umise Jt emdldontly— am! it shall^ Imist 

like into the column of the sacrilleia! Fum wfiiuh led the At}. an ihdriaicim of our 
Hindu l\hico from victory to victory. 

2 When f sail! that it is out of the lonib (d the rrcsiuit JJiat we have^te 

resurrect lOnduisra ! said it delibenitelv; so that If may^noi be guilty oC JndiiHiug 
tlio overwhelming difTiciilties we have to face today. Tfie Ih'oserit^ is iodemty a 
voritatilo sepulchre inlo which they have bii icd our Himlu Nation aftiir criedjying^ 
If, on the cliarge of coramitling the crime of Uiiimiug to he a naliofi by ilrsulf. 

If is iKiodless fur me to ilopict to you, In'others an I sistois. who have git tended ibis 

session to depict the ghastly piciuro In details <<f diauidfii! (mlaniitics which the 
Hindus from ihishawai to kanioshwar have to face from day to day. The 8e;sshiii 
of the Ifiadu Mahasablm is about the last i!hic!3 tmiiiy wlmre^ inerc sightseers or Job 
hiiiilois can find anyiliing attractive enough to attend it in rti. All avemiics to 
power, pelf, popuiaihy lead hut eluewheris To h«^ a ifiiuhi Saoglia'auist today ^ is 
not a paying" conooun Tu im a willing doli-gate to the Ifiadu i\Iu!i;niab!»a session 
today is do' incur tins wsath of powers that 'no to iJiviie the dagger of a non-Hindu 
assassifi—sonii! ‘biod'ur’ Ahhd Uushid, to sl.ai ;[ttcr ‘d by aoaie ‘^brave miopia 
pairiuts’^ and what is inure po\gnaui and unbearable Uiun even the dagger of a ri-m- 
Ilimiii nssasKiti, -to be fmnh'd and oatraeixid by milHoiis of one’s own Hiulii kith 
and kin for no otlier fault than of daring* to love and dcroad ifio Hindu oauso nud 
the Hiiida fmopie as devotedly and as humanly ar, Ihe Hagdi..h do Hie ICuglisb ibiMj, 
!iH the fiermaus do Hic Henman cause, or ilui' Ja]mnu.se h>vo‘ tip} dupanese self, the 
Moslems do the , Moslem roligiou and oommunily. To raispi aVifi the Hindu baiiinT 
has hecome to-day an act of high trousou in iliadusthan-"-in the land of Hu) IlinduH 
tln*mst‘lvcs, to assurt, one’s self as a Hindu is being dubbed as mean by millimiH of 
Hindus tliemsolvios. The very fact that under such cooditious you all have galliert*#! 
together liere as tlelegales to this session of tlie Hindu Malmsabla and dared to rally 
round this Fan- Hindu banner proves it to the hilt that you could not have tlmm so 
uiilosH impellci hv an overwhelming sense of duty, fully conscimis of and^femtolwil 
to the quick by tlio unbearable hamiHntions to whiuli our llimlii race is Huhjeotoii to 
from ilay to day and fully pnqnired to defy the in^olerablo demmi'is of tlio aooalled 
Indian Fatiiotisni sceldog to smother unto death our very cxJoteiwu as Hindus, m a 
nation unto ourseivos. 

!b I shall not therefore go into any current and deiailod grievances or local 
epmstions ailecting Hindu interests to-day but leave thorn to bo dealt with Kovoraily 
ill the fosolutimjH and speeches on them to be passed and deUveimd Iu tlim Binisiun 
hiter on. 1 shall restrict iiiysolf to the two outstanding questions: ^nV'dat in the root; 
cause tliat has huulcd the Hhidim in this presoni pmdicaraoni htiiking tho life- 
growth of our Ifiudu Nation with a sudden atrophy, and tins imiiurliate rewutly tliat 
Is sure to Mciio the Hindu causo oven yet from iKuiig lost beyond recc^vory V 

4. Novertheloss iii-ns-mueh*-as this address is meant for those miUieim of iilmiiis 
also who still remain ouisido the pale of tho llifidu Mahasablni and who insplia of 
of their devoted allegianco to ilindutva in geneml arc but imporCootly awaro of^ liie 
dangerH that begot it to-day on all sides ami wonder therotore why the Hindii 
HabhalteB sfmuld make so mucli ado about nothing or litilo thiags bore ami thdre, I 
foci it incumbent upoii mo Just to doaoto a few points in imsaiig to acqualat thooi 
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with file real gravity of the situatioa at least siifRoieutly oiioiigh to set them at Wok- 
ing aad in a mood to realize the import of what I liaVt3 to say later on daring the 
course of tho address. Lot us just take tlio oonsiitutiou in fo’‘ce' to*day, The British 
have deliberately deprived the Hindus of tho poitical predominanoo which was their 
due as the overwhelming majonly in India by douyiog them lepresentation in 
proportion to their population on the one hand and on "the other loaded the Moslems, 
Christians, Europeans with woightages, preferences, securities and what not, so as 
to invest them with political power immeasurably more tlian what was their due. 
They broke up the Hindu electorate into watertight compartments with a view to 
prevent tho growth of their political soh’darity amongst themselves, why, the very 
recognition of the Hindus as an electorai unit themselves is altogether and deli- 
berately denied in tho electoral sohemo of our couutry. Spacious apartments wolf 
furnished and honourably named are reserved for tho nainoritics. Tho majority, tho 
Hindu, the host, is crowded into the lumber-room, the gooerai electorato, unnamod 
and imrecognized. With a set purpose to starve out martial qualities in the Hindus 
the British Government have been ciu tailing thoir recruitmeuc in the army and in 
the police with the effuct that the Moslem minority preponderates in thoso two vital 
forces of the nation. In the Punjab ami some other provinces measures like the 
Land Alienation Act seek to crush tho Hindus economically while in Bengal an 
unabashed Act is passed to reset vo some sixty per cent of posts for the Moslems 
30 Government services. In tho Moslem states of Hyderabad, Bhopal and others 
the religious and racial persecution of the flitidas is carried osi so relentlessly as 
to remind one of the da}s of Aurangzob and Allauddin. In cities and villages all 
over India their civil and religious rights are daily trampled under foot to allay tho 
foiy of Moslem mobs. The bloody orgies to which the Hindus wuie subjected by 
Moslem fanatics in Malabar and iCohat are enacted on this scale or that evui in the 
presidency towns all over India every now and then. The Frontier Moslem tribes 
carry our raids and perpetrate mmamablo atiocities on tho Hindu people there with 
a set purpose of exterminating the Kafir in that region. Only the Hindu merchants 
are looted, only the Hindus are massacred and only tho Hindu women and children 
are kidnapped and held to ramsom or coiivoited pcnfoico to Islam. On the top of it 
all comes in the rsui^do Nationalism of the Congrossites who practically condouo and 
explain away these Moslem atrocities by inventing such lying excuses— “There is 
nothing aiiti-*!!iiulu in thoso Moslem raids 1 It is only economical and sexual starva- 
tiori of the tribes^ that goads tluim on to these crimes. Lot us feed those starved 
souls and they will be good cilizous !” But it is curious that these starved poor 
raiders leave tho rich Moslems iu the frontier towns uulooted, find no young Moslem 
damsels to kidnap, burn no Bioslem houses aud go about assuring the Bluslcms by 
beat of diums that they shall not hurt a liair of any Moslem provided ho shelters 
not a Hindu Kafir ! AVitness only tho latest case in tlm Dadu District in Sindh. 
Hifj Moslem raiders attacked an absolutely uiiuflcniiiag archueofogical party uudor 
Mr. Mazumbar. They asked each one— ^Aro you a Hindu V” if ho said Ayid ho 
was forthwith shot dead. One Hindu pretended to be a Moslem and ho was lot to 
go alive and unmolested. This <iaso is only a typical one iiliisiraling thousandg of 
such dreadful happenings all over India and is tho order of the day during all 
Moslem riots and raids from Malabar to Posiiiiwar, from Sind to Assam and year in 
aud year out, Add to this tho activities of the all India organizations 
of tho Ohristiau missionaries aud the Moslem organizations from the Agakahanis, 
Hasan Nizamis, Foer^Blotamiyas to the very village Moslem goondas, all seeking and 
succeeding in conveiticg millions of Hindus to foreign faiths by peaceful or frauduieai 
or forceful moans throughout the length aud breadth of India umlerminiriig the religious, 
raoiah cultural and political strength of the Hindus. Add again to all this tho 
politipal activities of tho Moslem Leaguers and tho Moslem Statos tliat have already 
mdminated into open resolutions first to divide India into a Moslem Federation and a 
Hindu Federation and then to strike down the latter by inviting invasions from out- 
side India by some alien Moslem powers. Such is tho present 'state of tho ITindus in 
flmdusthan, their own land ! And yet the worst factors remains to bo told, for, 
even to refer to those oaiamitias to which the Hindus have fallen a prey is damned 
as a national sin by that new cult which calls itself Hndian Nationalists* and loads at 
present the Indian National Congress. Olfering a blank cheque to the Moslems by 
om hand they deliver ultimatum to the Hindus by tho other. “Get looted but don’t 
report, ^ get stabbed but don’t shrfok get ropressed as Hindus but don’t organize to 
resist it as Hindus ; or else you will b@ damned as traitors to tho cause ol our Indian 
Nationalism II! 
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^ 5. Ift ilio face of these facts who else but a fool or a foe eao accJtisc tho 
iliadii Maliasabha of making much ado a!)aut; noihiog or faiicyiiig ^rievaucen 
whore iioae exint or dcalini^ only with Boine superstitious and empty contents of 
religions or racial nlogaos ? 

Again^ io ilio fae>i of these facts, wliat is there that, leavlog aside those who 
coiitmuti to be eouisJcd amongst ifindus but whose hearts have < 3 L‘;iS‘al to 

respond to their Hindiincss or who openly disown any allegiarico to Hinduciom, 
we fmd crores of Hindus ail over India every fibre of whose life vibrates with 
the racial, religious or cultural conscioiisnerw of being Hindus, sorriy iiillicied to 
see our Hindu raco beset by ail these eaianidies aiul Bubjectod to suvh unbearable 
iuimiliatioos. On all sides today the anxious question is asked by crores of 
iiiodus— ‘Hlow are we to rem-aly this evd ? How is it that we felH? How are 
wo Hindus to nse again as ILmdus and recover our positjoii as a Nation great 
amoiigst tlio nations in the world This recent searching of heart is one of 

the most eocimniging signs to show that the houI of oiir ' Hindu rac'<‘ lu rcjiisiKl 
again from the deadly swoon of setf-forgctfulncHs. It U liaiiiral ihat on its 
rctiiris to riciC-conaciuiisncBS it should raise these bewildering quesUotu-i as to ilB 
whereabonts. 

Aithougli it is not possible to deal exhaustively with those anxious queslHjiift 
that are daily pouring ou us from ail sides in the liudted compass of an 
addreas like this, yet 1 feel that if but i can sacceed in pointing out llio root 
cause which has lauded ns on this sad plight and the immediate step which wo 
miiBt and fortunately wo also can take with a view to come out u£ it, my address 
will servo its purpose fairly wedL 

6. fu order to find out the root cause, the first inliial error which loading us 
into a SGiies of all derivative errors tendered us Hindus insenBible to the very 
fact that wo had a jNfational being at ail, wo niiist first have a hurried peep in* 
to our raciai history. 


A Pkkp into oua Histouv 

It IB at least some 5000 years ago. to the Vaidui age that the i)egiiiningH of our 
lOiidii Nation could be historically and undniuably traced. Our national anecBtnrft 
lived and nourished ihen on the banks of the Bcven Mindhus and were laying the 
foundations of a Nation that doHtined to grow later on into a mighi.y liiiidu 
Nation. Uaeially and Culturally they are called Aryanh : territodally ' they bore 
the name of the Hapta H.mlhus or Slndhus. (lae of our provinees und 
its people on the banks of the iSindh Iliver boar Hie very same name 
down to this day and arc called Hmdh iind ^SindiiUH res|MjclivrIy, ria;y 
crossed the Canges, the Vindyas, the Hndavary in their vigorous valornun course of 
colonij^aiiou and conqusst till tlmy reached tlie Smihorri and the EaUeru k Western 
limits of India. By im adrairalde f)roces.s of ussimilatiun, elimination and coasoh* 
dation— political racial and cttltural--thoy wieki.jd all other ami- Aryan ponples whom 
they came in contact with or conllict with through this procesH ’of Ihmr expariHioii 
in this land from tlie Indus to the h'aBioru sea and ft urn thtj liiiBijtlayas to the 
Houthorn sea,^ into a National unit Politics and religon vied wiili each ether wiih ti 
conscious policy of ultimately uniting them all iuto a mdioua! hoing hoiiul together by 
tlie tics of a common religion, common huigmige, coraraon uuit'uro, a common Eatlmrlarill 
and a common Holilami. witness for example the four Dliamas, the loligimis 
holy outposts roughly marking four limits of our Ifoly-land— iMrikcdar, Dwarfea, 
Xiameshwar and Jagganrmth, identifying them as deniurkatingly as it was thou 
possible within the limits of our Fatiierluml as well Boavkig myiliolygical period 
aloiio evem iu tlie period of our definito history the mighty ceutraliBed empires of 
Ohandra Gupta Mourya, Chandra Uupta the socemd^ Vikramaditya, YuHhovardliarii 
Balkeshit Bhri IfarHlia and such other great Bamrats and Cfiakravarim adclotl to. thw 
consolidation of our people and made thorn vibrato with tlio stirriogs of a oemmoa 
political and national being, itoworful invasions of the Clrocks, Bfiakas, Hum and saeh 
other foreign races which threatened our people with a commoa dauget and th$ 
mighty cooiicts they had to wage to overcome that danger by pwouttog a common 
front to it lasling sometimes for centuries vetted all the luoro tlisir oonsotousttfsl 
of cultural, political, racial and religious Ononess, making thm out m a nitloail mtkU 
by themselves, iospite ol thmr intornal dilTeroaoes In rolatioa to olhir «oa4Mito 
National units. Tlio long period of peace ttamoloBtod by extoraal polltM ’4tag« 
worth the name that mtorvened between the altimato triumph ol the Hiadui 'tv# 
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tbe Huns and the invasion of India by Moslem was pre-eminently devoted to the 
fiiitlier coiisoIidatioE of onr people and their religious, cultural, racial and political 
oneness grew so pionouinied, deiinito and conscious that by the time the Moslems 
came in they found India full grown into a homogeneous Hindu people, 

Ifoder the pressure of the Moslem invasions and their oonsolidation into a 
powerful Moslem Empire at Delhi political unity of the ilindns from Kashmore to 
Eameshwar and Sindh to Beugd iutonsified still moro and the naim Hindu derived 
fiom "Vaidic Sapia Sindhu became llio hononred and beloved common appelatioii of 
our race ever since the days of Prithwiraj. Thousands of our martyrs ombiaoed 
death as 'Hindus’ to virKlicate tlie honour of Hindu religion. Thousands upon 
thosamls, princes and poasauts alike, revolted and rose as llmdns’ under Ilindii flags 
and fought and fell in fighliug with their nou-Eindu foes. Till at last Shivaji was 
born, the hour of Hindu triumph was struck, the day of Moslem supremacy set. 
Cinder one common name ^Tho Hindus’, under one common banner, the Hindu banner, 
under one common Hindu leadership, with one common idea! the estab isliraont of 
‘Himhi pada-Padashahi’ (the Hindu Empire), wilh one common aim tlie political 
liberation of Hlindusthan’, the omancipaHon of thou' common MoHieilaud and lloly- 
iaiid the Hindus rose from province to province til! at last the Maratfm confederacy 
succeeded in boating to a chif» the Moslem Nabahs, the Nizams, Hadshahas and 

Padshahas in a hundred battle fieMs. The Maratlias advanced victorious Ifast West 
North South dropping their secondory capitals at Tanjavarat, Ounti, at Ivolliapiirj at 
Baroda, at Dliar, at Owalior. Indore, at Zansi, till they ri'iirdied t!u3 Attock. 

They ruled at Delhi anil held llio Mo.s'U>m Mongol Kmperois as prisonois, as 

pensioners and p.aiipors in their oamp The 8ikh Hindus riiiiMl m Ibuijab, the 

Gurkha ITitidus hi Nopal, the Rajput Hiurlns in Uajputaua, the Maraflia Hindus from 
Delhi to Tanjore, Dwarka to Jagaunath. Thus at last the Vaidic Hiudluis liad grown 
into a mighty Hiiidu people. Hindu Nation, a HiiKlu-IMda-RadaHluihi, which is a 
word used by Bajirao the First himsoif. If you wish to realise fully how the mighty 
movement was surcharged with the intense oonscionsnoss of llindutya, how arti 
our maityrs, heroes, victors from Prifhviraj, Pratap, Bhivaji, Guru Q.wiiid, Banda down 
to the days of Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Shinde owned and gloried in their Nadonul 
and Religious onmioss as Hindas and gloried in the name you may do well to read, 
for want of a bettor book, my historical work named ‘Hindu-Pada-PadashahiA H’ere 
owing to limited space I quote only a stanza from out of a letter, by way of illustra- 
tion, written so late as in 1703 to Nana Fatinavis by Govindrao Kale the Manitha 
ambassador to the Nizam, so that you may listen to thf3ir thouglils in their own 
word :-—*‘Prom the river AHak to the Indian ocean oxtemhs the’ land of liindus’. 
Ilindnsfhan, no Tnrkostlian. These have been our frontier from Iho limes fjf 
Pandavas to Vikiamaditya. Tlu^y preserved ihem and enjoyed Empires. Afivr them 
came effeto rulers and the Moslems conquered our Kingdom and hut now everything 
has been restored to m and re-won under tho‘ Peshavas and by the valorous soiircf’s 
of Mahadaji sliintlo, Hie Hindu Empire is established, fame of our victoriiyj gpes 
resound all-rounci 

Thr Hindu N.vtiox is an oroanio ouowrn and no padrr-makm M/UvKsnU'T 

7. It w'ill ho tdenr frem this iuirried peep into our history that ever since tim 
Vaidic ages for some 5(i00 years at least in the fiast cur forefathers had hnm 
shaping the formation of our people into a religious, racial ami eulimai and polilJ.ia! 

unit ns a consequence of If all growing organically the Sindlius of tlie Vaidic liim; 

have grown today into a Hindu Nation, extending over Imlia and holding India in 
common as their Father-land and tiudr Holy-lauiL No olhur nation in the world, 
excepting Oliinese, can claim ^ a coniinuity of life ami fp'owHi so 

uuTbrokou as our Jliudu Nation does. The Hindu Nation is not a mushroom growilu 

It is not a treaty nation. It is not a fmper-made toy. It was not mudtj to order. 

It is not as ontlaiMish maki^shift It has grown out of Hub boiI and has its roots 
struck de^p and wide in it. It k riot a llotion invented to .spite tins Moslems or 
anybody in tbe world Eat it m a fact m stupendous and solid as the IdlmalayaH own 
that border our North. 

ft matters not that it had and it has soets and sections, dissimilarilliSH am! 
rlitforonces within its fold. What Nation is free from them V A, Nation Is not marked 
out as a separate unit because Its people have no sub-divisions and divorsities 
amongst themselves but beoaose they aa a wholo presont a mom homogettoiis unity 
amongst ibemselves than they have with all other alien national iwits ; licansci tlioy 
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differ definitely and immensely more from all other peoples in the world than they 
differ amongst themselves from each other. This is the only test that marks out 
nations in the world. The Hindus having a common Father-land and a commoB 
Holy-land and both idontifierl with each other have made their nationality doubly 
sure and stands this tf*st doubly well. As the running oiillino ^ of our history 
sketched above immistakably reveals, for thousands of years our ^lOndu people Jiad 
been definitely conscious of their roligious and cultural, political and patrlotlo 
homogeneity as a people by themselves, as a Nation unto themselves. What Is to be 
specially noted here for the argument in haufl is tlie fact that down to tho fall of 
the Maratha Empire onr people, princes, yiatriots, poets, preachers and statesmen, all 
and togotlior strove consciously and continuously to develop and intensify^ 
coiiceptiou of Hindu nationality'and 0K:ertL4 their mighty lost to establish a ‘Hindu- 
pada-Padashahi’, a Ilfudu Empire in India, which Uiey called Hindusthan, the land 
of file Hindus. 

I shall leave tho thread of tins argument here to be resumed later on when i 
shall have to point out its special significance in rolation to the problems wo have 
to face to-day. 

Thej Rise op xiie Concept of an Indian Nation 

8. Wo have traced the organic growth and development of our Hindu Nation to 
tho fall of the Maratha Empire in 1818 and the conseriuent advent of tho British rule 
in India. The fall of our feikli Hindu kingdom also in Punjab enalded the Britisli to 
OHtahlish an unchallenged supromacy tljroiiLdiout our country. ^ The British had found 
that all tho bloody wars they had to fight m tho couise of Ihtdr Indian conquest were 
with Hindu powers. Mosiorh as a political factor was nowhore to bo faced. The 
Moslem as a political power was already smashed by tiie Murathas. Tho oiidy^ fight 
tho British had to face single-handed with the Moslem wa.s at Plassey. But it was 
such an easy affair that they say the British commander won It while ho was 
asleep I Consequently the first anxiety of the Britisli was to see that the Hindu 
Nation must bo undermined, their solidarity as a roligloim and political unit must bo 
broken. Tho Moslems came in the picture his a mere liandy tool in the hand of the 
British to compass their dc'slgn. The British even tried the obvious means of convert- 
ing the Hindus to Clirisiianity by lending i>oliticai supnorl of tlm state fo Olirisisiiii 
missions in India. But tho Bevolutumiiry Bissng of 1857 Ic*! mostly by Hindu kmlm’S 
opened the eyes of the British to the diuigiu's involved m any open attack against tho 
religion of tlic llindiiR and Moslems aliki^ and the liritish state ceasod to lend any 
opem suppoit to thti Christian Church. Then they initiated a polie.y fo undermine llie 
very concopt of a Hindu Nation amongst the, rising geuoralion of the Htndii 
youths by introducing a denationalising sclu^me of west(‘rn eduoafimi in India. \Va 
have the word of Macaulay himself for that, lln piunti; out in one of hin private 
letters to his son-in-law that if his sclieme of western efineatiori is put Inio force 
Hindu youths would of themBolves love to gel converii*d to Christianity, to get 
westernized ami conseqnontiy affiliated and attachiid to the Biitisfs pimfde. Ihifor- 
tanatdy for tlie Hindus his expectations did not altogother misi^arry ami tho first 
generations of tho fllndu youths who took fo "Western education wllli avidity ware on 
tho whole cut off from their old moorings of Hindnnoss. of HimJutwa They kiiiiw 
next to nothing of Hindu history, Hindu Fhdigion, Hindu cnilturn ami all that they 
knew of Eindutva was only its weak points which were deliherrdoly roprosentiHl to 
them as its essence In such wise as to make thorn asluimed of being Mimlus at idL 
The Moslems on tho contrary kept at a handls dlstanca from tins education am! 
consequently It could not undermine their communai solidarity at all. 

But the introduction of the western education In fuclia did not prove an immixed 
evil. Contrary to the expectation of its initiators it soon brought In now forces into 
action which wore destined to defeat tho purpose it was meant to sorvo and add to 
thft Btrength of tho Hindus la the long run. But hero wo arc doalfiig with Its Im* 
mediate effects only* 

And the Immediate effect of the western education was timt flic two first gonara- 
tions of Hindus who were inllaenced by it were totally carriofi off ttiofr foot, they 
fell in love with ovorytlffng western. They looked upon iho llriiish mie m A 0ocl« 
send. They prayod for its permauanoe. Fed m tho westera llforfitiiro aad historf 
and cut off from any contact with Hindu Thoughts and lilucia Policy, they 
came to the easy conclusion that if but they imitated the wogt and 0 sp«cilalf|r Eoflfttta 
In every detail of individual and colloative life they and tlwlr country WOw bf 
benefitted and saved^ ' ■ , , . , , ; 

41 . ' - - ^ 
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Not tiiat they were not public-spirited or intollectiial men. On tlio contrary these 
first batches of "Eoglish educated Hindus were allowed to rise very high in tli'e social 
and official scale by England and were doiiberately talren to be the Bpohesmeii of 
Indian People— of the “Natives”. They got every facility to wield tiemendous iu- 
linence over their own people so that they might ixnpoit their admiration about the 
British people and their loyalty to the British iiile to their Native Comnsuuity’. 
They too, with best of intentions wanted to do good to their people and their nation. 
But their idea of doing good and even their notion of what was good for the nation 
were entirely outlandish— British— having no relation with the realities obtaining 
in India. 

That was the reason why they naturally thoirght that their nation mean their 
country. Like all other * ideas and sentiments, their notion of patriotism 
also was borro^ved ready-made from England, They found that the English 
meant by patriotism love for their country,— the geographical unit England, 
which they inhabited. All those who lived in England were united into a nation 
irrespective of religion, race, culture and that was the reason why England had 
become so consolidated and powerful a nation. The analogy was as simple as 
attractive. If they too could unite India irrespective of race, religion, cultuie, caste, 
creed, their people too might grow into a consolidated and powerful Indian Nation. 
They found that in Europe of theii days a national unit meant a irrriforiai unit 
All those who inhabited the territorial unit Franco were French, (lermany were 
Germans, Spain were Spanish, England were English and each respectively an 
Unitary nation by itselL Ho they thought, or rather believed, without thinking at 
all, that the only 'bond of a territorial unit, the only fact of residing in a conimon 
geographical unit, was by itself the most ofllciont,* may be the only offlciunt factor 
to mark out a people into a nation by thi^mselves. 

**f? 9 ll, then, all people in India Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Ibirsis and others, 
had been inhabiting the territorial unit called India for contiuios together s There* 
fore all these people must be a nation by themstdves. What if thesy dilTored so 
much in religion, language, culture, race and historical development V ’ Thuso things 
had nothing to do with a common nationality. Torritoriai unit, a common country, 
was the only foundation requited to support and induce a common nationality* Ter- 
ritorial unit' must be a National unit. Look at England, France, America.” Thus 
they argued. 

The corrolkry derived from the assumption was also inevitable. If India, be- 
cause it was a territorial unit and called a couLdxy, must be a national unit as wail, 
then all of us must also be Indians only and cease to be Hindus or Moslems, 
Christians or Parsis. So they, the leaders of those first generations of EngliBli-oiiuoated 
people, being almost all Hindus, tried their best to cease tlicmselves to ho Hindus 
and thought it below their dignity to take any cognisance of tho divisions as Iliodus 
and Moslems and became transformed overnight into ‘Indian Faliiots’ alone. 

It was also very easy for thorn to ceaso to bo iliiidus. Tho W«?.slora cdiujation 
had taught them and they had no other education, that llindntya inf'aoi nothing 
but Hinduism which to them meant a veritable bundla of .supers! itions. Tfio had no 
occasion to stop and think of Iho other and most fundimuuitai contents of 
HIndutya, of Hindnness, in all its racial, cultural and historical bearing. 

As they found it so easy for them to renounce their Hindund^’s and merge 
themselves at a thought info boing Indians and Indians alone they i^xpactod that it: 
would be as easy for tho Moslems too to forgot that they were Moslems and to 
merge themselves entirely and totally into tho Indian piuple, tho Indian Nation, 
which to those Tndian’ patriots soemod already a fact as tangible as tho torritoriai 
unit India# 

It must he emphasised here that all these our rt‘raaiis are truo in fhoir coHccjtivo 
sens© only. It is not possible to deal with details and exceptimis oither individual or 
actional in such a short address as this. 

As the western education wont on spreading rapidly amongst Ifirithis the idoa of 
an Indian Nationality also continued to hud a laigor mid larger following; invorsoly, 
the solidarity of the Hindus as Hindus, as a political unit, m a mtirn: by thcmselvei, 
grew feebler and feebler and at last grow unconsciouH of itself through sheer 
starvation. 

The British rejoiced at The tarn avoats had taken. They knew that under those 
ciroumstauees the only danger to their politioal supremacy in filudnstaa could come 
from the revival of the political oommuBmm of th© flkdu N^tios ami the 
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re-emorgence of fbo ideal of a Hindu Sovoreigiit],^ Jt i'g a fact tliai oven alter 1857 
a filndii |){jlitical!y pruiui of his being a Hindu was a suspect For he brooded over 
the loss of^his Hnidii kingdom ^and was watched as an incipient revolutionist. Tiia 
armed risiDg of f^imsuig Kooka in the Punjab and Vasudoo Balwant Pliadke in 
Maharashtra, even after the defeat of the revolutionary war in 1857, with a view 
to djive the Brifi;;!! out and rt<;ovur tfjc loot Hindu ’Kingdom, only omifirmed the 
British in llitdr suspicions. 

1'iiK Biirnr oi- Natimnau Coio'.esh 

b. It was just after the suppression of the riidng of Vasuit'o Balvaut Pliabake ai 
Fooua wilt) aspirt'd to revive an indopendont Ifindu Knigdow ov^m as Bliivafi did 
that tiio birth of the Indian National Cungiess took plaoo. It is to be iiotesi that 
the British Ooveriimeni favoured the movement and if was a Viceroy wlio isponsored it. 
Blany a prominent British civilian like Mr, flume, ‘Wedderburn aad others led it for 
long timo. Great Uindii loaders from the most public sinriitr] riuors it and it 

bacame the organised and authuritativo spokesmau of the now mdt of fudian 
Patriotism. 

The Bdtisli, too, while they favoured thi&i Fndian movemont hs and aiitideio lo 
any possible lovival of Hindu HationalLsm, took good care to koo ilifit the Moslorn, 
soiidanty as Moslems did not suffer in any way by catching flic contagion of this 
now Indian N.iiionahst cult. For the British knew 'that iC Iho Moslems also joiued 
that cult as whole-heartedly as the Hindus did, then there would really bf3 a iiriilod 
Indian Nution—a contingency likely to prove perhaps rnort? daogourous to Brtish 
supremacy in India than a Hindu revival could binglo-liandedly prove to be. flio 
British dreaded and hated any real genuine and fruitful rise of Indian Nationalism 
as much — if not more -as they did any revival of Hindu Nationalism. Bo they on 
the one hand encoiiripjjed and helped .surreptiedousiy the fanatical liarted, enmity 
ciistrast, which the Moslems over boro to the iiinrlu Nation, thus rendering any 
efficient Indian National unity as delusive as a mirage and on Bio other harid 
encouraged Ifhidus, at loast in the beginuiug, to irnrHae that mirage of an 
Indian Nationalisnn with avidity so tliat the rise of a I'fomcgeiious Hintlu Nhifion 
might he ruled out of practical politics. Of course it is another matXer that the 
lesuli of thiti British politiy of encouraging Indian Nationalism in the beginmug did 
not altogether fuliil fhoir expuctatioiLS and they had to change if hifer on, But that 
does not hulie the fact. I have referred to it aUf^ve. 

Thu IoeAu ok Ivoian' NAnoN'AuisM was is K\cr a romm; om; 

10. The Hindus found nothing objecthmablc in thr) idea! of iinitiiig ail India into 
a coiisolicktotl political unit and very naturally so, For it suited well with llic. liimiu 
mentality witli its synthetic trend, always prone to plulosoptiy with a universal 
urge. Jt is also true that the ideal of Politics itself ought to ‘be a Human Htate 
all mankind for its citizens, the earth for its mothurland. if all Irnlia with oiic- 
fifth of the human race could be united irrospeetive of religious, nr*ia! ami culturaf 
diversities, emerging them all into a horaageiious whohs it wuul<i be I, mi a gigantic 
sfridu taken by mankind toAvards the realization of that human politimil Mm.il Ho 
far as the ideal language and picture of this ooiicoptioii went, it could not but Im 
altractivo to a people like tlie Hindus with a ridigimm anti ciiihiral ideology 
preaching— "^all this is but one and indivisible Erabmah But Bruliraa, cvmi in ffg 
poiitical aspect, like its pliilosophical ormjms for its ctmutor pari a the pririalple 
of division ! And this fact those Hindu patriotB overlooked in llioir crjiuusiiism for the 
ideal— If India was united f-Yes, but tho ‘‘If* was what malierod most The mw 
concept of an Indian Nationality was founded on tlie only coromoa bond of a 
territorial unit of India, the Hindus for om found nothing luwoltliig even in lhal 
assumption Jo their deepest religious or cultural or racial aenfimonts* Bocaiiso their 
imtional being had already been fdentilieri with that territorial imit India which to 
I um was not only a land of soiouru but a boma, their FatherfamI, tlmir Molhtrlaiwl, 

Hand and all m one I Indian Patriotism to tliem was but a syiioiaym of 
Ilmdu Patriotism. Kvon the territorial unit was as iatimiitcdy Iclimtiifid with tliilr 
rtcial roligimis and cultural unit that an Indian Nation was bill a terrllorW 
appolation of tlio Hiiida Nation. If Eiudustlm was oallmi India but oonttowd to ‘be 
a l-Imausthan, li made no dilfereuco m essoutfals and for prwtiaa! imroosofi al«M ‘ 
1)0 overlooM. * ' > 

11 . That is tlw reason why later on, ovon thoBO Hiudn leaders who , in ' spfhii, , d : 
their boing hifihly educated !n tbo westoro loro were also deeply imhwed with. j8;lhllh>*' 
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nesfi, were proud of being Hindus by leligion, by race, by uullure and foinod the 
Indian national movement for political purposes and woiked whole-hearted iy with the 
Congress and oven led it so long as it continued to bo a pmely political body, siiiving 
assiduously to wrest political power out of the hands of the British Govorumont with 
a view to establish a real Indian cotBmonvrealth, to be held in cfjmmon with other 
non-Hindu minorities in India on equitable footing and in honouiahle company. 

12. But although thc3 Hindus on the whole rallied round the Indian National 
Congress with unsuspecting enthusiasm and lent their honest devotion to the principl e 
of a Territorial nationality that underlay it that principle seemed to fail miseiahiy in 
appealing to the Moslems in India. As a community they held back from tho Vesry 
beginning and by and by began to resent it altogether. Tlie more insistent the Congress 
demand grew in calling upon all Indians to merge tlitdr racial and religious indivi- 
duality into an Indian Nation at any rate for forming themsidves into a jfiolitical umt, 
the more distrustful and enraged the Moslems grew. For they iiistinctivcdy felt tliat 
Indian Patriotism as defined by the Congress was sure to deafa death blow* to Moslem 
patriotism which w^as the bc-all and end-all of their Racial, Religious and Cultural 
ambitions. The British Government for their own end encouraged them in tliis their 
anti- congress attitude. The higher the Congress roso in (joHtical importance through 
the strenuous efforts of our Hindu Patriots and the more insisting grew its demands 
and stronger its power to back them up, the moro outspoken and determined bocamo 
the Moslem opposition to it. and the moro assiduous grew the encouragement and 
surreptitous assistance to it on the part of the Britisli Government who came to realize 
to their discomfituro that thoir policy of bringing into being tlic Indian National 
Congress movement: had in the long end miscanied their expectations in a large 
measure. 

12. 1 am the last man to ignore the benefits that even we Hindus reaped from 
the Indian National Congress moveraont even from the Hindu point of view. It had, 
though only consequentially and without that special end in view, contributed im- 
mensely to the consolidation of Hindudom as a whole by rubbing oil thoir provinisial, 
linguistic and sectional angularities, divisions and diversiiios, provided them with a 
common political platform and animated them with the consciousness of a common 
National Being with a dofimto common goal of an united and central state. Errors 
that crept in may be rectified but the good that came out need not be disowned. Nor 
do I decry the introduction of western education in India. Inspite of the questionable 
intentions of the British in its inception wo Hindus have succeeded in turning the 
tables in the long run and are now in a position to give a good and profitable account 
of our contact with the “West. 

14, But the point to be specially omphasisod hero is the fact that just as the 
benefit we Hindus reaped out of our contact with the west or the reviving Euglisfi 
eduoafion through the Government universities, was inspito of the evil intentions of 
the British Goveromont, even so the good that accrued to us Hindus contributing 
to the further consolidation of our Hindu Nation was not in virtue of the now cult 
of Indian Nationality or the proclaimod intentions of tlio Indian National Congrc'ss 
but inspite of its efforts direct or implied to siipiiross our racial and religioim 
consciousness as Hindus. Tbo territorial patriots wanted us to cease to bo liindus 
at least as a national and political unit. Borne of them actually gloried in disowning 
themselves as Hindus at all ! They wore moroly Indians, thinking that they had set 
a very patriotic example m that which they fancied would persuade the Moslems too 
to renounce their communal being and also merge themselves in that territonal 
Indian nation beyond rooognitfon, 

15. But the Moslems romainod Moslems first and Indians never ! They uat on 
the fence as long as the deluded Hiudus kept struggling with the British to wrest 
political rights for all Indians alike, going to the prisouH in lacs, to ilio Anflamaus 
m thotisaods, the gallows Jn hundreds. And as soou as tho unarmed agitation 
carried on by the Congressitc Hindus on the one lumd and tho more dreadful md 
more effective life ami death struggle carried on by the armed Hindu revoiutiona 
outside the Congress on the other, brought sunicient presure on tbo British (ioverii- 
mont and eompelled them to hand over soma mihstantial political power to tlm 
Indians,— the Moslems jumped down the fonco and claimed wore Indians : 

they must have their pound of flesh IT* Till at last' things came to such a pass 
that the proposal to divide India ItealC into two parte— the Moslem India and 
the Bmdu India was blatantly put forward, and ihdr mdmw to ally tlwmsolvcs 
wiili noa-Indma Moslem halloas agaiasl Ito liadus wm avowed by m toss » 
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presentative Moslem body tlian the Moslem League, This was iho sorry fate of 
the hopes of these Hindu patriots who from tho best of motives but with a ihoiight-- 
less belief and the blindest of policies persisted in their efforts of consolidating all 
Indians into one undivided and indivisible Indian 'nation, irrespective of religions, 
races and ciiitiires based only on tho common bond of a territorial unity I 

16, What was then the root cause which hrnuglif about this misorablo falluro 
of tho efforts of tlio Congress during Iho last full 50 yeais to plac^ate the Moslems to 
allow themselves to be merged into an united Indian Nation V To persuade them 

to be, at any rate, Indians fiist and Moslems aftf'rwards ? Not that Ihc Moslems do 
not like to form an united Indian nation. But their concoptroii of unify, national 

unity of India is not based on her territorial unity at all If any Moslem 

had given out their mind and in the most intelligible terras poHsible, it was 

All Musaliar, the leader of the Mopla rebellion. Tn jnstific'ation of his atrocious 
campaign of forcibly converting thon.sands of flindu.s or putting them to sword- 
women, men, children at a stroke, he proclaimi^d that Imlia must Jie united into a 
Nation and the only way to bring about lasting ITindu Moslem ^ unity could md be 
oilier than that all Hindus should become Moslems ! Those IHniliis who refused 
to do were traitors to the cause of Indian unify and deserved death ! ! Thus tlio 
unsophisticated Ali Musaliar spoke bluntly in his mother tongue : Folisliod Moslems 
like Mahomed Aii and others speak in elegant Latin and Greek, but the purport is 
the same. Not territorial unity but it is the religions, racial and cultural unity that 
counts most in the formation of a National unit Congress failed to realise this and 
this was the root cause of its failure in this matter. 

Congress committed the serious mistake at its very start of oyeriookini'^this 
fundamental social and political principle that in the formation of Natiorj.s, reli^gious, 
racial, cultural and historical affinities counted immensely more than their teriitoria! 
unity, the fact of having a common habitat. That alone is one of tho factors but in 
almost all cases cannot bo the only factor. The osaraple of England and some other 
Enropoan national units which put the Hindu founders of the Indian Natirmal 
Congress on the wrong track and as we have explained above in the section 8 of 
this address, were not rightly understood. England has not grown into such an 
homogenous national unit only bocaurso it is a clear cut territorial Their 

territorial patriotism is not tho cause hut a c<>nse(|_ucnco of tfioir other social and 
political affinities. England lor example was as clear cut a territorial unit In days 
gone by. But when their roligious suscoptibilitieu were hipddy irritable the Enidish 
Catholics and Protestants felt thomsedves drawn more to their resppctive co-ruHgion- 
ists outside England tiian theur own countrymen inside it. The English Catholics 
carod more for the Pope in Romo than their Piotestanf English Eovendgns in 
England. The Englisli Protestants invited William from Holland to lule over Ihcin 
Instead of an English King of Roman Catholic peisualion. Take again tho mu of 
Holhmd, Tho Hollanders inspito of thoir territorial unity, during tlje Relippous phase 
of their history, could not bo united into a hoinogenmis nation. Tho Catholic 
Hollanders joined ^paiii against thoir own Frolestant Prince William of Oiange. 
Take the case of Austria-Hungary. Xhero was ncthlng notable to divide tfirai 
territorially. They were welded together into an imperinl unit and contksueri to be a 
political unit under a common state ^ for ccntmicB. But bore llioro wrao no racial, 
cultural, linguistic or historical affinities to draw them towaids mb other as to bo a 
nation in heart. Bo they separated as national awl political units as soon as 
favourable opportunities arose. 

Nor could it be said ‘^Oli this your racial and religious bosh is airwiy a Hiiog 
of the past Tho world is grown wiser since. No up fo data mau cares a fig for 
them to day*” To this oommon place exclamation wo tejoin: Aie Hm Hiiidii and 
Moslem Indians more up to date than the Ooimatm or the Irish of today? Aio not. 
the latter amongst the most advanced, educated and up to date iiatkms of the wot Id ? 
But do you find that territorial unity counts with Iho Gemuam or tho Irish taoie 
iwoii today than the affinities of a com mon race, language, culture or history ? 

The hmst Cases oe ot CEt^iiKS Am tJtswiiiTSs 

The Budetan Germans and say the rrnssfan Germans know no eommoa 
political imtionalit.y lor a long period. They were not a coaimoii people »6 a 
Btote. When iho enomies ol Germany hit her hard they eui her into pi««s and 
cfoaicd a patchwork of a ‘^Nation” and it Into ii tctrltelal well 

called Owhoslovakia, making a men of the Bndelan GemianSi Ppk% Sii'nffrtoi, 
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Czech®, Slo?akes etc. Did flicy form a Natioo ? Siidetari Germans longed to 
be one wilh the FrosKian Oermang inspito of their being mappccl out of it as 
a territorial uuit and revolted against the Czechs who were their next door 
neighbours in spite of thtdr being mapped together into a territorial and political 
unit; and went over to tho Prussians even at the risk of their life— whjr ? 
Not because the Sudetan Germans had a more definite territorial affinity with 
the PriiBsian Germans than they had with the Czechs or Slovaks but becaiiso 
they had linguistic, cultural, racial and historical affinities with the Germans ia 
Germany and gloried in being a part and parcel of the German^ ^people. Note on 

the other hand that the German Jews had been not only inhabiting the Germao 

land for centuries together with Germans, bound together with the Germane by 
the common bond of a territorial unit, but had been actually incorporated into 
a common state, were actually Germans in political parlance, exercised equal 
rights as citizens of Germany— nay dominatca tho German State as membtrs 
of the National German legislature and executive. 

Take again the Irish case. Ireland and England were a political unit and 
conimued to have a common state and a rommoa Parliument for centuries together. 
The English lived in Ireland for generations intermarrying, ioterdioing, epcakiog 
the same tongue English. Tho Ulsterite English and the Irish have the common 
bond of territorial unity and a distirtetiy marked out Ireland as a common 
country^* Their religion too is common. Nor is Ireland a very big continental 
territorial unit. It is hardly as big as a presidency in India. But did all these 

common factors mould the English and the Irish into a common nation ? No, 

neither In Ireland nor in Great Britain. Tho Irish revolted, despised the imperial 
advantages,^ They had in common with the English revived their own Irish 
tongue which rvas well uigh dead and organized a separate Irish National state. 
The Disterite English on the contrary refused to have any National relation 
wjth her next door Irishman with whom he has lived for centuries and pines for 
Ills union with his English brethren whose face ho might have never seen and who 
reside seas apart from him. Why ? Because between the Irish and the English the 
want of commen racial, cultural and hietorioal allinities repulses each other more 
than a mere territorial unity can attract 

It is not only a rOLITIOAL 1<’A0T lUJT A HUMAN ONB 

17, Theise few illustrations even of uptodate nations will show that in almost all 

cases a common lorritorial unit, a common habitat cannot by itself wold peoples 
differing in religious, racial, cultural and such other affinities into a national unit. 
It IS not only a political fact but a human ono that religious, racial, cultural, 
Jinguistic or historical affinities make men feel more akin to each other than tho 
only fact of their residing in a comman habitat unless that is an addition 
to ^ these ^common ties. This toridency of peoples having these 
affinities to form themselves into a group or into a nation and not by tlio more fact 
of being mapped together lias its roots deep doivn in htunan or evoti animal nature. 
But we are not called upon here to go into any psychology of it. Suffice it to say that 
the efficleut factor that constitutes people into an organic nation is their will to 
ho OEO homogonoas national unit. And this will is induced by such of those afN 

nities as wo have indicated above far more eminently and intensely than by the 

mere fact of thoir residing in a common country. 

18 , Have tho Indian MosIemB, then, that will to be ono with the IJindus ? 

That is the question of questions and the congrussilo llindns in tho boginiiing 

of the iodian National movomont never waited a minute to pondcii* over it nor do 

they even tc)«day take it into tln?ir head even during tlio Inltu'val when acljoiirii 
the National Co ngress for hours in doferenco to the .Moslem prayer times. It in uhcsIcss 
simply to declare the Moslem League communal. That is no news. The fact is that the 
whole Moslem community is communal including tho CongresKite Moslems, Tho ques*' 
lion that ought to be understood Is why aro they ho commuiial ? 'Hio Coiigiimite 
Hindus from the very beginning simply dare not study that cpiostion. Because they 
fear that such a study would compel thoir fad of a torriforial 'Nationality, of Indian 
unify in a sense they nnderstaiJd it, to gjvc up tho ghost ^Fanatlcifem-Eolly’h You 
exclaim ? But Fanaticism or Folly— it is to rho mosloms a solid fact. And yon 
cannot got over it by calling it names but 'nmst face ft as It stands. To my mkd 
for reasons alluded to above, it is quite human for iho Moslems to boar irisfinctive 
apathy to the idea of a territorial .nationality, as onvisaged by tlio Congressitiii who 
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in general are lotaily ignorant of Moslem history, theology and }3olitifjaI trondj)! 
mind. This antipathy oC tlio Indian Moslems can * bo soon through right pers|iecti?t5 
if you bear at least the foJowiug facts in mind. 

(a) The Moslems in general and Indian Mohlf‘ras in pjirticiilar have not as yt3l 
grown out the historical stage of intense religiosity and the theologicni concept of 
kate. 

(b) Tlieir theology and tlieocratieal politics divide the human world into two 

groups only : The 'Moslem land and the enemy land. All lands whioli are oitiifjr 
entirely inhabited t)y the Moslems or are ruled over by tim AToslems are Moslem 
lands. All lands which are mostly inlmbifed non-itlosiorns or are ruled ovt;r by 
a noii^Moslem power are enemy lands and no' faii.bful Aloslmn is ailowtisl to I’ioai 

any loyaliy to them and is called upon tu do eveiytidiig ai his po\rer jiy policy or 

force or fraud to convert the ISron-Maslom there io Moslem faiiii, to bring aboui, its 

political conquest by a Moslem power. It in no geoii queiing fsMit(nif*-f>s or 

ihero from Moslem books to prove the contrary. Ilcsad the wlnde book to ksiow ils 
tnmd. And again it is not with books that wo * arc conciwm'd hero. It h whh the 
followers of the books and how they translatn ih»*m in pnictici*. You will tlion see 
that tli (3 whole Moslem history and thoir daily actions arc fraine<l on tlm design 1 
have outlined above. Cousequently a territorial patriotism is a word unknown to Uio 
Moslem —nay is tabooed, iinless in connection with a Moslfsm territory. Afghans can 
he patriots for Afghanisthan is a Moslem territory to-day. But an Indian Moslom—if 
he is a real Moslem and they are intensely redigious as a people— -caimot faithfully 
bear loyalty to India as a country, as a nation, as a sdate, because it is to-day “Aii 
Enemy* land” and doubly lost for non-Moslems are in a majority hero and fo boot 
it is not ruled by any Moslem power, Moslem sovereign. 

(c) Add to this that of all non-Moslems the Hindus are hjoked upon as the most 
damned by Moslem thoologians. For Christians and Jews arc afitn* all ^Tvitabis’', 
having the holy books partially in common. But the Hindus are totally *d{ahr.s’\ 
as a conseqnonce tludr land ^'llinduslan” is precmineently an '•'Enfimy Jhind’' as long 
as it is not ruled by Moslems or all Hindus do not embnico Islam. 'fhiH la tlm 
rcdigioiis mentality of the Indian Moslems who slil! livo and move and have their 
being in religiosity. Thero are some of them lilaj Mahamed All and others who in 
their Individual capacity are not so reiigioiis-iiriind.ed but who mwerthelnos fSHanuae'e 
mentality in their masses as a very sm, table pohtical, raoial und culiiiral Weapiiu, 
What wonder then that the Moslem Jjongue should openly declare its intention to 
join hands with non-itidian alum Aloslem countries rather *t!ia?i with Indian Hindu:'; 
in forming a Moslem Federation V They could not bo accused fnun their pomf or 
view of bciiog traitors to Hindus then* I'lieir (smstn'mec was cH^ar. Tin*) newer 
looked upon oar today’s “lliudustan” as Ihnir count ly. It is to Ihem’ almiidv 
an alien land, an enemy land. 

(d) This is tlio rollgious and living mentality of the Mosleras. C’uusei|iicutly 
their political and cultural moatahty also is esHcntiully anU-fliniiu and is bound to 
bo so as long as they oonthme to be Moslems and Hhe faithfuL” They urn vividly 
conscious of the fact that they entered India as <;miqiiin'orH ufifi subjected the 
Hindus to thoir rule. Thoy are also gifted with a curirnis memory I fiat is supreTOofy 
oblivious of all events which remind thorn of thdr defeats and discomfit, ares. Xhoy 
will never remember that the Hindus bent them like a ctdp in Iniiidrad Imttki- 
fields In India and had In tho long mix freed all India ficm the Moslem yoke aad 
re-established Hindu pad-padshaln m indicated above m nectiou 6 of this $cblr«* 
They Imow, they form a poworfui minority In Imifa. Their population is growing 
In every successive census report What In to \m enpeciaily rmted by our Hindu 
Sanghatanists party is the fact that soma of our Hindu miimHtiilmn ‘'and suieidal 
social customs like the nntoiiohabilHy. the ban on shudlit, oat widow rmnarriages etc. 
offer them a fertile field for Moslem proselytisatloo and owivorHimi. tSo tinclor 
the present ciroumstancea they rightly hope to inoreas# their pofiulition ami ttecroase 
tho Hindus with equal rapidity. They know that the Britisfi are sure for a km 
time to come to offer them every facility and Jxolp to strougtlum Hie Moskim position 
against the Hindus whose rise md palltioal ambitloim tlic Britisli wiiclo-lmirtodly 
dread. They are also sure that the Coagressite Hindus In their pursuit of the alllt 
fad of bringing about a HiMu-Moslem unity in India bjiaod m the lmpoisili& 
common bond of a territorial unity only are oertam to yioM to loiliwx deaaadi 
with an amount of Moslem browbeating m regards weightafos* M-eaial attdtttr’ 
represeatation, etc, and wpwlally ia suppressing the Hindu Saaghsihatt, 
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that is at present the only tliorn in their sides. They realize that in the Indian 
Army and the armed Police they, the Moslems, in spite of their being in minority 
are already the predominant factor holding some GO per cent jobs. With all theso 
factors in their favour they are fully confident wisely or unwisely, that in case the 
British are overpowered in some big world war the Moslem with the help of tho 
Non-Indian Moslem powers bordering onr country may seal eh out tlio political 
sovereignty of India out of British hands and re-establish a Moslem empire here. 
Then alone they can and will love India as their own country, as a ‘^Moslem land” 
and sing wholelieartedly by themselves ^‘Bharat hamara Desli ‘hai H” or ^‘nindiistliaii 
hamara desh hai’h But till then it must remain “an enemy land” to tho Moslom— 
to the faithful 

I wish the British also to take a serious note of the fact indicate.d at (lie close of 
this last paragraph and curtail their policy of encouraging Moslems too much in their 
anti-Hindu activities. In view of the open declaration of the Moslem League to divide 
India into two parts, inviting tho alien Moslem nation from outside India to form a 
Moslem federation and raise an Independent Moslem Kingdom in India, the British 
also should think twice before they trust their ‘‘favoured wife” too much jiist to spile 
the Hindus. The intrigues in Moslem history are all well known ami tho British 
may find in the end that in then attempt to encourage tho Moslem separation move- 
ment just to spite tho Hindus tho British have but succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Nevertheless that concerns tho British and they can take caro of tliemsoivos. What 
concerns us Hindus is the fact that we got dotermimjd not to play the part of an 
handmaid either to tho British or to thc'Mcsloma but are masters in our own house, 
Hindusihan, tho land of the Hindus. 

WlIH Tins END IN VIEW WHAT SHOULD BE OUE iMMEDTATXi FeOGRAMMB V 

19. Knowing it then for certain that the Indian Moslems, for reasong some of 
wh ch are referred to above, are about the last people to join the Hindus in forming 
any common political Nation on equal footing in India based on the only common 
J)ond of our territorial unity, out of a merely territorial Indian Patriotism, lot us 
Hindu sanghatanists first correct the original mistake, the original political sin which 
our Hindu Congressites most unwillingly committed at the beginning of the Indian 
National Congress movement and are persistently committing still of running after tho 
mlmge of a territorial Indian Nation and of seeking to kill as an impediment in that 
fruitless pursuit the lovcgrowtli of an organic Hindu Nation. Let us Hindus resumo 
the thread of our national life where, as I have shown in section 7 of this address 
our grand father left it at the fall of our Max^atha and Sikh Hindu Ernpirt'S. Tho 
life and ox’ganic growth of the self-conscious Hindu Nation that was suddenly stnick 
with an atrophy of self-forgetfulness must again bo revived, resurroctod*. Let us 
therefore boldly reproclaim even in the words of Oovindrao Kale who wrote them so 
early as in 1793 in his letter quoted in section 6 above that the land which extends 
from the Indus to tho iSouthern seas is Oindusthan— the land of tlio Hindus and w»; 
Hindus are the Nation that owns it. If you call it an Indian Nation it is merely an 
Bluglish synonym for tho Hindu Nation. To us Hindus llindusthan and India *moan 
one and the same thing. Wo are Indians because wo are Hindus and vice vw’sa. 

Yes# wo Hindus are a Nation by ourselves. Bocau.se, religious, racial, cultural, 
historicxd affinities bind us intimately irKo an homogenous nation and addiid to it we 
are most pre-eminantly gifted with a territorial unity as well. Our racial being is 
identified with India—Our beloved Fatherland and our Holy land, above all and irres- 
pective of it all wo Hindus %vii! bo a Nation and therefore wo arts a Nation. None 
fxas a right to challenge or demand a proof of our common natioimFity whoa some 
thirty orores of us are with it 

It is absurd to call us a community in India. The Germans arc the nation in 
Germany and the lows a community. The Turks aro tho Nation ia Turkey and tlm 
Arab or tho Armenian minority community* Even so tho Hindus are the nation in 
India, In Bindusthan, and tho Moslem minorities a community. 

Eeferring to tho Sudotan Germans tho loaders of tho M'oBlom League tlireafoned im 
the other day at their Karachi Session that if their demands in overriding tlm liimius 
are not granted in Mia they would play the part of tho Budotan Gormans md call in 
their Moslem coroligionist powers across the border inside India to their help m the 
Sudetan Germans called the Germans in Sudotan. To that threat I retort that mt 
friends in the Moslem League shoxxM not cry till they aro out of the woods. They 
should remember that their Illustration cuts both ways, If they grow stronpr tliay 
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can play tlie part of tlio BaOetan Germans alright But if we Oiiidas io India grow 
stronger ia time Moslem friends of the league type will have to play the pari of 
German Jews instead. Wa Hindus have 'tanglii the Sbakas and the Hons already to 
play that part pretty well. Ho it is no use bandying words till fho test comes. The 
taste of tlio puddiog lies in the eating, 

Indian Nationalism also is Commcnalism in Relation to ncsiiNiTY 

20. I£ to such an outspoken attitude of being a Hindu Nationalist on your part, 
and Indian Nationalist of the Gongress raises the objection ^Oh, hut do yoii not see 
how iiarrow-miadod it is to think of Hindus aad Moshiins, this nice or ridigion and 
that in a aoparato mood V Man to man wo all are one. Lot us think of iiuiTorsal 
brotlierliood alono’h 

Then inquire of him in return ‘^brother, nnivorsal hrerninhood we fliudus adore 
even to a fault. But will you toll us, oh Indian Natiomtlist, wity you think of this 
nation and that, why think of an Indian Nationality ui a separated^ moiel V Js it 
because India is a territorial unit V But then Uiero are odier territoiial units in 
world. Whj are you an Indian patriot and not an Abyssinian one and go ihcrf^ and 
fight for tlioir freedom ? It is precisely becauso by company and wliunition you feed 
yourselves more akin to the Indian people in virtue of racial or roligimm or cultuial 
afTiiiities than you fee! at homo with other uationaHiies— althougii you may not be 
aware of this reason verily you worship a god you know not Nor you know that 
Indian or any patriotism cannot hut be comrannal in relation to humanity ; for, 
nationality is as strong a principle of human division as is racial or religious or 
cultural community. 

Hindu Nationalists bkould not .at all an Ai’olouetic to buinc called 
Hindu Communalibts ! 

21. Tlie fact is that Nationalism and communalisra are fliemscives either equally 
justifiable and human or not. Nationalism when it is aggressive m as Immoral in 
human relation as is communalism when it tries io supprons the equitahle rights of 
other oornraunities and trios to usurp all to itself. But when comuMinaiism is 
only defensive, it is as jusfiflahle and human as an equitable naBmsalisin itscif, Tile 
Hindu nationallsls do not aim to usurji vrhat belongs to others. Tluusjfore, even If 
they bo palled Hindu cummunalisls they are Jusiiliahly so and luo about Hse otiiy 
real Indian Nationalists. For, a real and justifiable Indian Nntiomdhjm must be 
cquitabio to all communities that c.ompose ilie Indian Nation. Bui for the same 
reason the Moslems alone are commnnalisls in an unjusHhabii} anflnalietial and 
treacherous sense of the term. F(»r it, i:i they wdm want to usurp to tlmm-ndves 
all that belougs to others. Tho Indian National (jongrens only condemns itself us an 
antinational body when it calls in the same Immdth the Hindu Maliasahhu and the 
Moslem League as bodies equally communal in Hm reprclnmsible and treacftergiiH 
sense of that term. Consequently, if to defend thn just and equitahlo rights of 
Hindus in their own land is communalfHm thou wo are oommunalists par exe.oilormc 
and glory in being the most dr.wotod fiindu commurialiMfs wdiiodt to m mmim being 
tho truest and tho most equitable Indian Nationalists. 

21 Having determined then once for all to rovivo iho crmcept of an Orgaiiin 
Hindu Nation and regenerate its lifogrowtfi as tho first item of our iTOmecliate 
programme the second and consequent item must bo io review evtu’y action and every 
evont ia public life from tho only standpoint of Htmlu intoresis ' witir/iit mincing 
matters at all From tho local details of tho mushj and mosqiui (aiesttons light up to 
the question of Indian BMderahon and from the inturnal Indian pcjilthial policy to onr 
foreign and mtornational policy and relations wa shall oiwsrily and separately take 
uj) a stand as Hindus and support, oppose or take every step in flic interfjsts of 

Hindudom alone. Our politics boncoforth will be purely fliiidti politics fashional and 

tested in Hindu iorms only, in such wise as will help the oonsolidailoiq Ihmdom and 
Life-growth of our Hindu Natlom 

23. The third item in our immediaie programme will bo a redcolaratloa of our 
attitude to the question of Indian Tlnity even in its territorial aspect In its own 

interest tho Hindu Nation docs not shut the door to any possibiiiiy of m united 
Indian Nation, provided it Is based on an equitable tnd equal footing* The Hindis 
will ever bo ready to grant equal rights and rapresantetfoa to all minor 
in India m legislature and services, civil and political life In proportfoa te the ' 

43 , : ' ; 
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lation and morii. TIio Hindus although they are in ovorwhelming majority, will 
still wai?e their right of claiming any preferential treatBiont, and special prorogativo 
which in fact in every other nation are due to the major community. But ilio 
Hindus will never tolerate the absurd and the unheared of claim of tlio minorities 
to have any pieferential treatment, Weightages or special favour s, over and above 
what the major community obtains. The Hindu nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national principle of “one man one vote” irrespective of fellgiou or race or 
culture in the formation of a common Indian State. But it shall knock on the head 
any political demand that claims “one Moslem three votes’’ and “three riiiidus one 
vote 11” or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults or suppresses Hindu milture 
in its Mstoricai, linguistic, religious or racial aspect. The minoritios will bo free to 
follow their religion, speak their language, develope their culture amongst tliomselves 
provided it does not infringe on the equal rights of others or is not opposed to iiiiblic 
peace and morality, if the Moslems join us on these equitable conditions and bear 
undivided loyalty to the Indian State and the Indian State alone well and good. Otlior- 
wise our formula holds good “If you come, with you, if you don’t, without you ; 
but if you oppose, inspite of you, we Hindus will fight out the good battle of achie- 
ving the independence of India and herald the rebirth of a free and mighty Hindu 
Nation in near future !” 

21 Our foreign policy also will be guided from an outspoken & imal toyed Hindu 
point of view. All those 'nations who are friendly or likely to bo lieipful to llindu 
nation will be our friends and allies. All those who oppose the llindu Nation or are 
likely to endanger Hindu interests will bo opposed by us. Ail tlioHe who do neitlier 
W6 will observe a policy of noutrality towards them, irrospectivo of any political ism 
they choose to follow for themselves. No academic & empty slogans of democratiy 
or Naisism or Fascism can be the guiding principle of bur foreign po!i(‘y. Hiodii 
interests alone will be our test. No more “Khdafats’ or “i’alestino afats” v.m dupe 
IB into suicidal sympathies and cumpllcation.s. Onv redation.s wdlli England also will 
bo guided by the same Hindu polic.y, iiaving the absoluto political independtmce of 
the Hindu Nation in view. 

25. Towards the minorities mtr attitude under the pimimt circumstauctB must bo 
differential. The Hindu will assure them all that we hate none, uoither the Moslems 
nor Christians nor the Imlian Europeans but iionec forth wo shall take good oara to 
see that none of them daro.s to hate or bolitHo the Hindus either,' amongst the 
minorities, or these latter. 

The Parsis are by race, religion, kingnage, culture most akin to us. They have 
gratefully been loyal to imiia ami have made her their only home. Tiiey have pro- 
duced somo of the best Indian patriots and revolutionists like Dada Bhni and Madam 
Gama. They will have to be and therefore shall be ini’orporatod into tlio common 
Indian State with porfaotly equal rights A trust. 

The Christiao minorliy Is civil, has no extraterritorial political dcsipiB against 
India, is not ImguiHtically and oulmraliy avorso to the Hindus and thcroforo (am bo 
politically assimilated with uh. Only in religion they differ from us and are a pro- 
selytising church, Bo in that matter talone the Hindus musi be on fheir guar<l and 
give the missfonanes no blind latitude to o,arry on tfimr activities beyond voluntary 
and legitimate convorsioo. Tho Mlmius also must continue to reconvert Ibo Uhri.sHaris 
and carry on tho Bhudelhi movement on tlu) same voluntary ami lep/itimuto bases. It 
is only in our Travancoro state that the Christians stsum to chmish some political 
design against tho Hindu state and it Is only there tbai we shall have to treat lluuii 
with some political distrust by not allowing them loo much laHtude in the sfatfj of 
affairs and offices, till they too cease to bo political suspeebs to the llindus ns fiio 
Christians In other parts of India have coasod to hi>. 

As to tho JEWS in India, they are, too, have given us no poliiioal or ciilturai 
trouble and are not in the main a proBolytising people, they will be fn'mtdly towards 
tho Hlnclus who have sheltarod them whoa homelOHs and can bo easily aksiiniJatod 
In a common Indian stat% But this fact must not land us again into the Buin'idal 
generosity mt forefatliata had been guilty in other cases of iiiviting colonies of 
hon-fiindus to India W,lth every sympathy with the Jews eatslde the 

Hindus therefore oppose the present cowgtosHite proposal of liivitmg or ailowing any 
new Jewish colony to settle in India. India must he a Himtu laiirL resorvod tor ftie 
Hindus. While our own Hindu ovet-potmlation tn some parti of ludta Is hard priwsd 
to find land for extension, how absurd it In to iavlto aon-Sindii eolmtim to s&ttk 
our thinly populated parts I Bow tldlouious It Is ■ to find somt oougrissito preach*- 
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ing birlii control to restrict onr owa population iu order to avoid over-crowdiag and 
start Btraiglitawa.y to invite Jewinli colonics to settle in India. We aiiist exhort our 
esteemed Biwaii ol Kocliiii in particular to take a leaf out o£ tko history of Tra- 
vancore and sot his face vStornly against any proposal or outside pressure to allow the 
alien Jews to colonise tlio Lands in Kocliiri. 

Bo far as liio Moslc^m minority is concerned I liavo already dealt with it at 
length. In slioit wo must watch it in all its actions with IliO greatent distrust 
possible. Ctrautiiig on the one hand every ^cupulahle treatment which an fiidian 
citizen can claim in an Lvpialiiy o£ footing with otlnng we must sternly rofaS(3 
them any the least preferential ircafinont in any sphoro of hfn, rtdiyious ciiliura! or 
political Not only while we are engaged in our f.irnggle for iihoratiiig India hut 
even after India is free wo must look upon ihern as suspicious friends and take great 
care to see that the northern fronUes of India are uujll guardtri by stauncis ;uul 
powerful Hindu farces to avoid the possible <l;uiger of tlie Indian Moslems going 
over to the alien Moslem nations across the Indus ami bulraying our Hindu:*, to 
our Non- 1 Hilda foes, 

Riff now ’10 Be nr. Tun Crr 

26. While listoning to all this and agreeing with mo in tof.o as to tin* efficacy of 
this Hindu policy in future, every Hindu Banghafanist here must fiave i>eo!i weighed 
down with the shigle question how are wo to bell tfie cat ? How to udse 

ways and moans to put this policy into practice V ifow are we to enable ourselvos 
to be in so strong a position as to shape oveuts to our liking in face of Hie over-' 
whelming predicament and poworlessness in which tlio Hindu Haoghafaoi.st raovemeni 
is stuck to-day V” 1 tell you, don’t bo downhearted. The most (dlieient weapon v\ 
already lying close at your hand ; only stretch out your liaud in the right diioctimi 
and you grasp It. IjcI iis just begin at' the boginning and capture the poUiical power 
that obtains in Indian to-day. 

If but the Hindu Banghaiaaists capture the seats tfnii are allotted in the 
Hindus under tlio present constitution in Muiuciiialities., Boards and ijogisbitiirt?^ you 
will find that a sudden lift is given to the Ilimia rnovomeni so as to raise it to an 
incredible power in relation to your prosoni airouud lnilpb):j;*.uess, ^'*U is a bigger 
ouier still ! you may explain : How are we to capture f.wen that political powyi 

which is alloKed to the Hindus to-day V In a lit of wcU'-forgcifHliiei*:.; ii is wu Itindns 

wdio resigned thai power into the hands of the (Jongrt'Siiites. It is fiuo wo Hindu,', 
made iho Congress what it is. But it Invi now suddenly turned agaiirJ. u-* wdio 

raised ii to a position of power over some seven pnivincel in India! Kow the voiy 

concopt of a Himiu Nation stinks in its nostrils, it hus alieady det;!ar<‘d Uio Hindu 
Mahasahlia a communal and repreliensible bofly and ordero‘d u iolllions oi Congio'^dte 
Hindus not to have anything to ilo with it, It’ may be that one of Host* finys'; it, may 
proclaim iho Hindu Hangjuitan movermuil itself as 'an act of high treason againsi the 
Congress fad of an Indian territorial Patriotism. Bui it is now grown too birmig 
for^us to dislodge It from iis jmsilion and compel it to yield hack the polhiiial power 

which as of a light was due to us Hindus afono !” 

I know that tho difficulty stares every Hindu Hangliatanbst iii the fao,e ail over India, 
ft is true that the Congress looks to-day like a visHabic imibllimiu lower of sirmigib'— 
but I assure you It is a plained one I Approve the canvass aiul you will fiui! ii !! 

LkT tee HiNOU BiNOIl'ilTAN BOYCOTT TIf,K COMOansH ANU IT WIOU COM I*: TO 
Its BKMgKs IN NO Tnm ! I 

28, Before we proceed to indicate tho easiest remedy io capture the political 
power and disable tho Cougross from doing any practical harm to the liiadii 
Baiighatan movemeni, let us doclaro in uumisfcakablo terms that wo are not mil to 
spite the Congress Institutkm ^ itself nor the loaders and followtirs ihoroof. Mr# 
Jmnah is quite correct in statfog that the Congress has baoii since its iricoptimi down 

a Uiaciu body manned mostly by tho Hindu hrairirn Hindu monoy^ ami 

Hindu pcrifiee. Even today some of them aro noble patriots. They are orririg but 
cannot bo wiciced and almost all of them are out own kith and kin* Tho im 
Moslems tlwre,^ althoiiglU allowed to boss the Coiigri» policy at limes 

through the suioicial folly o! tho flinda leaders, are hut noaejotltlas, are kept thtj» 
merely as hgiitohoads to run the poor show of an 'united ladlim natlonh We «» out 
not to spite the CangrcHS as an institution but to chastise Its iulHIIlndti policy, th 
ope It of tlio intolerable hypoerapy which Is all the mm harmful for its itrtttiM 
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charges and Eoglisli bayonets going nearly hand in hand with non-violence, non-vio- 
lence absoiate and nothing but non* violence in tlioiight, word and deed !! 

So under the present ciroamstance the Congress has compelled ns to disown it 
and divert it of all power to renrescnit the Hindus in any aspect or capa(3ity whatso- 
ever. They have foolishly olialleoged the Hindu commnmty and the Bintlii Maha- 
sabha and we must take up the challengo. 

Just think, oh Hindu Sanghataiiisis, on what meat does this congress feed that it 
has grown so great ? Only remember that the Congiess draws all its supplies^ men, 
mooGy and votes, from ths Hindus, Then cut off those supplies and Iho position 
which the Congress has taken against the Hindus and which seems to ho so 
impregnable will be untenable in no time. 

All the national importance and political power that the pongress has come to 
wield today in India and th© ministries and majorities it holds in legislatures are but 
derived from tho Hindu Electorate. The Congressite Hindu cannot get a single 
Mahomedan vote, for the constitution itself is communal Tho Mohomodans can vote 
only for a Mohomedan, the Christians for a Christian and so on. The Congressiios, 
and they are mostly Hindus, can but got them elected to the legislatures, boards and 
municipalities, on the strongtli of tho Hindu votes. If the Hindu make it a point 
not to vote for a Congress ticket, then ? Not a single congressman can bo reffainu'd 
to either a local body or a legislature ! They stand on Hindu shoulders as_^ Hindu 
candidates and as soon as they raise themselves to those high places they kick the 
Hindus back, disown the Hindus, call Hindu mganizations as comnuma! and therefore 
leprehensibly betray Hindu mtorests at ovciy turn hut kt'cp dancing attendance on 
the Moslem Jjeague. Bui if you withdraw your shoulder, your support, tht3n V 
You will find that tho political power and public importance of the OongroBS as dead 
as a door nail. 

They c»all thomsolves Indian Nationalists. But every step they take is communal 
They have guaranleod special protection to minorities, Moslems, Ciirisiiaus, 
Europeans etc. Is that Indian Nationalism ? A true Indian Nationalist must know 
nothing of Moslems and Hindu minorities and majorities. To him all must be 
Indians only. Why they then take cognisance of communities, religious or racial, 
in India ? And if thoy can take cognisance of the communal minoritievS then why 
they fight so shy to take cognisance of the major community tho Hindu, or call 
those who do so avS reprehonsible communalists V Nay more : A true Indian Nationa- 
list if honest will never go abeggiog for votes from a constituency which is openly 
tabulated as general that means non-Moslem, non-Christian etc, that is, an electoraio 
which is not national A truly Indian National electorate cannot be divided as 
Moslem one and Nou-Moslcra ono or Christian one, and Non-Christian one, special 
and general A truly Indian National electorate must bo only an ^Tndian Elociorate’*, 
purs and simple without the least mention of the Unnational, unreasonable 
difference of race or religion. If our congressitos are truo and conscientious Indiun 
Nationalists they ought to refuse forthwith to stand as candidates to elections under 
this communal electoral roll and resign thoir scats forthwith which arc tainted with 
these communal labels. Is thore a single Congress Minister or member ready to 
resign and ran that ordeal : None, none 1 Next eloction when they como to your 
Hindu doors to beg for votes tell them in all honesty & humility ‘Sirs Congressmen, 
you are Indian Nationalists ; but I am a Hindu and this is an Hindu Biloctorato. 
Then how can you accept a vote so tainted by communalism. Pleaso go to a truly 
Hnclian Nationalist electoratty to beg of votes whereover you may find it^ and if you 
find ft nowhere in the world today ploase wait till a pure and simple and truly 
Tndian electorate’ comes into being! Do you think you will find a dozen congreSvS 
candidates honest enough to do so V None, none ! 

Then again every candidate under tho present constitution has to write his 
religion and even caste. Then ciily cun he bo drafted out to separaio electorates, 
Hindus, Moslems, Christians otc. These Congress candidates in tho eloction season 
quietly write down their community as Himius ! Thoy marked down Hindu homes 
even according to castes, Brahmans, Marathas, Bhangis etc. and thou allot their 
candidates according to their castes to the caste voters so that he may pool up 
larger votes. They appeal even to easto pride and caste hatred. la the oleoticmal 
season they are eomciiinalifts o! the worst type. But as soon as the oloctlon season 
is over the Congress oandidates don on again his Indian National robes and hits 
back the very Hindu who paid him his vote as a Hindu that it is a shame for a 
Hindu to call himself a Hindu sad to be a member of Hindu Mahasabha, 
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Blit if yon once male it quite clear that you as are not .qoiii^r fe vote 

for any such seasonal fliiidu but only for a Rindu wlio Is bom and bred and^ means 
to continue to turn to liis Hindu 'race even after the oleciion Reason is over 
and if once tliese gentlemon know for certain that they can never be elocfed^on 
Hindus votes unless tfiey are memb^n'S of the Hindu Mabfisahha-— what do^ you think 
will happen ? I assure that 75 per cent of these Indian Katloiialisls will vio wifli 
each other to register thbmshives as membors of tlio nindu MrJiasablia overiiiglii and 
vow to be Hindus ovou fanatically throughout their life ; rather tlisui loose a chaiio.o 
of befog members and minisiers and sombodies in fho Oovenimenl Hf'oretariatsJ 

Then the only way which is also uubfdie.vahly easy, not only lo ehustiso ilio 
Congress Nationalist tad but even to raise Hindudom * to unoaleuhibly ami powcifiif 
position ill tlio land at a stroko is under I ho presont oirnura.d ancon this : 

(1) Boycott the Congress ; ( 2 ) Don't vote for the Congim^s tie.Ii(d ; (Ij and vole 
only tor a confirmed and moriied Hindu Natfonalfid. 

*20. Lot no Hindu Ranghatanist pay a single fart lung or lend a siiigie uuuribe.r or 
roglslGr a single vote for the Congress Hckei. W<‘ know by exitorienee iliai funni a 
sfaiinch Eindu has to act against flindu intornsts as soon as he is fainted by n 
Congress ticket nnder the Congress discipline and for Urn selfish fear timt lie would 
otherwise lose his job. When one© the congressitos know that ific OoiigrcHs cap 
or ticket is at a serious discount in the Hindu market, is no royal road in tlic con- 
cik or local bodies you will find that the flindu caps wd! sell like hot. cakes and 
Hindu Sa'blia tickets will rise in an nnsupplyablo demand ! 

<30. Tn a niit-sholl the position Is this : tfioro is a Moslem o1c3cloralo to prolcct tiio 
Moslem interests There is a Hindu oloctorato in fa<d, though It is named t.o spfle 
the Hindus as “genera!/' which wo can use to protect the flindu intorcsls. Tim 
MoBlem being in majority in somo three provtnoes they took good cam to seo that only 
these Moslems were elecied on their votes who pledge openly to savey Moslem 
interests alone. W& Hindus are in majority in some sevoti prnyincos. We sUlf 
handed over our votes to those some of whom blatantly proclairaccl were not 

Hindus at all and all of whom promised that they wure^ not going in saCi'giiard 

fho special iniernsts of Riniliis, not oven the just and eqiiltublo intercuts of Ifindjis as 
Hindus. The result is that oven in tliose sovon provinccB wlK3re wo are in ma|firify 
and of course in those tlireo provinces whore Moslems ciominafts—we Hindus 
arc reduced lo be veritable hohds throughout our land. Tn some casus an 

ill Beogal and ihc Eroiitiar our ve.rv life and property fitandn in hourly danger, 
tlio honour of womenhatui iusecare. Thus we HiiuiuB have been ilirowui aw*ay to the, 
winds wliiitevcr am! not an nnsnliatantial political powm' was woo *by Itarc! 

Rtmgglo carried on am! fiacrlficcB nndergono by oitr Ifioclii piifriotH and by 
ourselves amongst ilicm !m the last fifty yimrs and more, while the MoHlcm 
ministers aro openly members of the Moslem Lnngnc, they licid it, Hicy avow to 
bo the advocatfj of Bloslcm intercstB even, threaten to tlio IfiiicliiH, frame 

themselves and get passed Government bills to reserve Gh |\ c. scrvircs for Mofienm 
in Bengal But what do the OongresHite Minislets and memlicrs whom Tlliiclii 
electorates sent to the OomieOs to represent Jlincki interest do ? fn llutigal, tlio 
Congress M. L. Lb practically supported this ntmdmin Moslem restfffatlon, 
they have acciuieseed all over India in the pro-MoBleni fORimiitml award— sig| 
denoanco the Hindu Sabha also for carrying on aglfatloii wdlh it I! tn every cage 
when Hindu interests are threatened by Moslems they have leaned towards ihci 
Moslems just to parade thai^ they were Indian patriots. Wiiiiftss the Cong«!Ki4 
attitude with regard the Shahiclgani affair# the Delhi temple stTOgglf^ tlii 
and the Bhopal qaestfonB* But Is not such an anthiiiiiloniil pro-moAmi aliltiKlci 
also an act of eommunalisin ? It fg worse on the piirfe of a Congresilte who 
got hiraaclf elected on Hindu votes : it Is downright trcaehcrons I 

E'RO&t i sown Hiimo Frokt 

31. The only way to chastise this antt-Bindw and anti-HaRoiml policy of the 
Congress, the best and easiest remedy txiider the cirmmislanees lies in the fael 
of forming a Hirulii National front 1 Let all mt Sadhtis# Bflimteniifi, Ary«- 
samajisis and Sanghatenlsts organmtions all over India male II ii point »Wif 
to vote for a CongrosB candidate hm vote for a llndii naiioiialiftl candidate alona 
Ltcti today the strength of all these faithful Hindi parties pit togelher citiiofe 
but be cpimted in millions. 5 6 shall and must siecccd In forming sajorlliei'te 
almost all provinccB where Wmim are in maiorlty. Even if m fill |tt iOUte nmm 
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t!iroiip:!i the folly of a number of Hindu rcnt^>;adcB it Ih Hiill quite possible to 
bei^in with, to retiirii a Biinieieiitly sfrong: ininorijy of Jlindii Nationalists to the 
councils in provioecs and tlie centre to make it impoBsihle for ajiy Government to 
fiinciioo mithoiit gaining flic support of our Hindu Nationalist _ party. If you 
do this, —you will have real IJindu Ministries, Hindu National Minieiries, openly 
avowed to safeguard Hindu intcrcsis in seven provinces at a stroke I That wull 
raise flic Hindu cause and the Hindu Nation immediately io bo the greatest 
political power in the land You will find ao if by a transfer scene that llindudoni 
has come home, the Hindu Mahasabha suddenly lifted out of^ jte present state 
being a porseettied and neglected body and raised to the position of dictator- 
ship in shaping the political destiny of India, iivery Hindu will raise his head 
high and erect," conscious of Mb importance and aMHured of the ^ Government 
backing he Is sure to got in the defence and aBsertions of ^ all his legitimate 
rights, religious, racial, cultural. If a Hindu girl is mnieHled in any part__of_ the 
knd by a Moslem gunda such a condign punishment will promptly J )0 infb'cted 
on him as to render all Moslem gundas tremble to touch any other Hindu girl as 
fearfully m they do in molesting an Engdi^h girl. If any riot ^on ^tho^ part of 
the Moslem fanatics sci'ks io force the Hincliis to forego their ^ civil rights, the 
armed police and the military foriics will bo so prompdy and vigourously made 
to function against the aggressivo party that Moslem riots will !)o a thing of fcho 
past and they will learn to tolonito Hindu muHhj by the public thorough-hue 
as kindly as they do now the Govornmmit and^ Kriglisli bauds and procesBions. 
The peasants and ihes lalmurers will get what is due to them as the very proof 
of national life and industry and commerce. Hindu language will bo safe, 
Hioclii script will be Bale, lliudri religion will bo Hafe, no illegitimate or forceful 
conversion of a Hindu to non-lliudu faiths will be tohumted for a minute. No 
Hindu advances will l>o made begging on knees before the Moslems for unity. Being 
eonfidciit in our own IHiidu strength to achieve Indian Independence through our 
own sacrifice and struggle even us we did in the past our Hindu nationalists 
will be prepared to fight ' any non-Hindu power that Htands in the way of our 
onward march iowardB the acjhioveraent of the independence of ilinduBthan and 
Its mauitooance against all non-Hindu invasioua. Tho very concept and ideal & 
right; of a powerful Hindu Nation will bring out all that is best and bravest 
in tho Hindu spirit io the forefront as nothing else can do. If tho Moslems pass 
an act. i.o. in Bengil to rcHorvc GO p. o. services for Moslems, our Hindu national 
rainiBtries will at once get an act passed in Hindu rriajority provinces to reserve 
90 p. c. services for Hindus oven where wo are only 80 p. e. ui^ population, as a 
rctdbntory measure without making nr»y the least apology for it. When we will 
be in a position to retaliate thus in this wise and do rcialiaie the Moslems will 
come to their senses in a day. We shall not only save Hindu rights and honour 
in the Hindu provinces but oven in provinces where we Hindus are in minority* 
fallowing that every attempt to tyrannise the Hindus is suro to recoil on 
themselves and react for the worse on Moshmi interests in all India— the MoslemB 
will learn to behave as good boys and it is then they will be anxious io 
open unity talks and knowing they are in a hopeless minority in India mid m 
more dreams of mass conversions of Hindus by force and Iraud and by kidnapping 
Hindu children in sight— tho Moslems will inevitably and soon be in a frame of 
mind fo aeciuiesee in (‘quilablo Hindu Moslem unity pacta. 

We sliall, in the Punjab and tho Frontier, have an allied party with our Sikh 
Hindu Hank. Our Sikh Hindus, though they have a 8<'parate electorate and rightly so 
under Iho present circurn stances, are strong enough to defend Bikh culhiro and 
honour and iiiteroBis which are but our own culture and honour and iufccresls 
and wo will work hand in hand against all non-Hindu aggrcsBions from outside 
the BYonticr. In the Centra! legislature also tho Hindu NationaliBis will compell 
the Government, If you only return Htaunch Hindu Nationalist membera In 
majority, to take clmslic military steps against the Eroniicr Bloslem tribes, beat 
them like & chip in no time and render our Hindu life and property there as Biifo 
as that of tho handful of Europeans continue to bo. In Maharashtra our Hindu 
National party shall ally itself with tho fh-mocrats of proseut under that 
redoubtable champion of €<|uitablo and truly Nationiil policy— Jaronsdas Mehta, 
the eminent loader ol oppoBition Dr. Ambcdkar and in ail other provinces with 
every party and every ono who stands for and in so far as ho stamis for safe- 
guarding the ji»t, and national mi equitable Intereat oi Hindus i» cominoii with 
all other eifeiMus of India irwspeotive'of race or rtligion 
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32. Nor ^mejl there bo aoy fear of breaking up tlie socalled iioiioci front 
against British ImperialiBm. The present Oongresa umitcl front is a feigiicil sho\?, 
a house of cards. The Ilinda National united front will bo a realistic, homogeoeoiWj 
the living Front. We shall not only be able to advance the just iiitercBlH of 
the Hiodii Nation but side by side will be in a posiiion with oiir tcjiiilable 
and truly Indian National policy— as I have outlined iu section 23 of this address, 
—even to advance the interest of the Indian Nation even io its territorial sense 
also far more rapidly and solidly and vigorously than this prcBwii (^iiixolic 
Congress policy with its proposals of doing away with armed military and 

guarding the frontiers with girl volunteers with CLarkhas in their iiaiuls can ever 
do ! Down with ail that nonseuBe for ever and up with the iiiailcr of fact 

Indian politics and the consequent Hindu Nationalist front. 

Remember, oh Hindus, that in raising Ibe Biundard of IhiB liintiii Xalionailst 
Front, you are exercising but your legitimate cunsUtutionai rights and can give 
unjusthiablo affront to none. Every Hindu is rtqulri'd by'liie coiiBtitnVion 
to vote for whomsoever he likes, long as fiayonctw do not extort your voftn 
against your own will for an anti-Hindu caodidute, ho long it iw the caHii'Si. 
and legitimate thing for you to vote for ixn Hindu NaiifHudiHt. If but every 
Hindu docs that easy duty for his race iliiuludom is saved. And if the Ihodii 

do not do even that much and determine to commit a cultiirtil and palitica! and 

racial suicide by voting for an anti- Hindu and antj-National orgnnizatiou as the 
CongresB has grown today into onc—not even Krahmadeva enn save you* 

Then begin, at least you Hindu Sanghaianists who arc dclcrmincd to see that 
ilindudom assort itself, b(‘gin at ouco at the begtimhig, form a united Hindu National 
front under an unalloyed Hindu National Flag and (uapturc the political power tiiat 
oven today obtains by voting only for a Hindu Naliuualist and you wdil see tlial 
the large fiart of your pres(3ni local and ilctailiHi grievances dissipate like u mist at 
the very sight of ilirutu Nationalist ministries formed in seven provinces ui India 
and ai the centro. When you have this much more sliul! be added up to ynn and 
one of tlif'sc days you shall have herahied an imhipendeni and strong and ‘ mighty 
Hindu Nation which gs butjantamouiii with a mipjity Indian KaVimi based <m 
perfect equality (g citiztuiship ftii* all loyal and faithiul ’ Indian eitizein; inenpeelivn 
oi race ami religion from Indus to tfio Uemernbim ^dbosn who liuve luoin 

will be added upto tlieni but those who havij md, even ilnu will b.* talon uv, !iv I'lom 
them which they have!’' Thin is tlm iinsxpue.naide law in tins loaUts' of hv’l world ? 
Uiptrire and Have then first the political power that exist:, ! Huso the i.landaid ol n 
Hindu Nation! Soe io it that India anird, ivmam a Hiniluslhun Foievnr- uev-i a 
Fakisthmi !— an Anglisfhau nevei never!!! And let all Indui rwouad woh 

Ihmui BniiiMAKi jav ! IfiNnn HAf,n'u?AKi .w d Maiwu.wii ’’! 

Resolalioiis 

The following ifm text of the sesolutionn pirsod mi Iho 3ai;k 

Decennher : — 


I CoNmoiawer; 

TliH Hintln Mahasallia ttlacor, on rnenni its doi'i, M-ni.i' of I,,,';! a( tin* sn,! 

oi (i) Blahatma llansraj, (ii) Hon bio H, H* Kfiaparde% fiu) Ihiniiit Atfiiaraiii 
Amritsarq (iv) Dr. ih'ojemiia Nath Beal and <v) Fandit Malmhir Fiasad HwiViAh 
who daring their life time Berved Hinduslhan ami Hindu cause willi y:real xeah 

11 FuNUAMISKTAU JllnUTB 

Hosopea that a CpramiHoo consM^ ono nmrcHOutiitivf) from wiOi I’loviii,,.' 
? po ,rf _ tliB All luditt ComwiiUiH, of ilu, Uiu.lu 

Maha bablia, to consider lirBtdy the ad viBilnlity of declaring fiindammilal liidilft and 
fcecondly, if it is in favour of the adviaibility of Euch a (Uadamtloii to iii'mciii a 

Hindu Maha Bablia before the next Hmslml flio 
Committoe sfiail Imvo iho powers to co-opt 

III lIvBEUABAU (Aryan Name UmnmMm) 

(a| In View of Hie fact ibat the lliudus in the Mydcrabaci Stalci ni'e ndl allowwl 
to enjoy religious liberty and other ci?io, cultural and political riflils tii4 thif'Hio 
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Government of E. E- H. I ho Nizam liar» taken no r.lepe to coneedo the legitimate 
demands of tlio Hindus in the matter and 1ms thoroh^f oumpellod the flindns’in and 
outside Elyderabad to resort to Civil Resistance, this dahlia accords its full support 
to the Civil Resistance Movomoiits started against the Nizam Oovernment and calls 
upon all Hindus to continue it vigorously and actively, until all the rights are 
conceded to the Hindus in accordance with their numerical strciiglh in the State. 

(b) The Maiia Sabha condemns the attitude of the Congress aulhorities in weak- 
ening the movement of Civil Resistance by advising the State Congress to suspend 
their own movement out of fear of Muslim opposition and in once again betraying 
the cause and the fiindameiiiil rights of the Hindus. 

(c) That a Committee be appointed by the President of the Hindu Mafiasahha to 

consider the ways and means for supporting these movements of active 

Civil Resistance. 

lY Amir and its Constitution, Etc. 

(i) Whereas at the timo of the real critical emergency very grave and entire 

responsibility for defence of Ilindusthaa will fall npon the Hindus alone both in the 
matter of fighting aggression from outside and of quelling tnternal disturbance, and 
robelhous and also in the matter o£ maintaining law and older in the country. 

(ii) Whereas the defence organisation of Hinduslhnn in its triple deparfmonts 
tliG Army the Navy and the Air forco, should bo *absolutely self-sufficient in all its 
details so that in times of emergency Ilindusthan may not he obliged to look to and 
wait helplessly for assistance to arrive from England* which may in all probability 
not arrive at all in time. 

Resolved that to avoid such a fateful contingency it is high timo for the Govern* 
ment (a) to make provision for the establishment of factories and industrial 
establishments for manufacturing in Ilindusthan of Aero and Motor Engines, 

armoured tanks and cars, heavy guns of all sizes of latest types with their 

ammunition and witli their research department, etc. (b) to estabiisfi immediately a 
Naval College and Air Force College; (c) to expand the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Bun so as to cope with the demand for completely Indianising the Indian 
Army as early as possible not later than 15 years, (d) to establish Feeder Alilltary 
Hchools in various provinces like the Bhonsla Military School, Nasik, and to subsidises 
them : (e) to expand the Indian Territorial Foices including the University Training 
Corps in the difteront Provinces (f) to modify tho Arms Act in a manner so as to 
enable people to bear and possess arms with tho same facilities which tlio people of 
the European Nations enjoy. 

Resolved further that with a view to evolve financially and technically a sound 
practical scheme for this purpose, a Committee composed of Military, Manufacturing 
and Industrial exports both British and Indian, and of leading Indian politicians and 
statesman with non-official majority be appointed forthwith. 

IL Resolved that in view of tho fact that after the inauguration of tlio Federal 
Bcheme of Government of Ilindusthan, tho Indian Army will ceaso to bo the army 
of tho British Govornmout who alono have been so far entirely responsible for tho 
composition of the Indian Army, as it is to-day, and that In * view of the further 
fact that tho Indian Army will then bo tho army of tlio Fedora! Govornmout io the 
composition of which Federal Units will rightly claim representation acording* io 
tlielr proportion In the general population of tho country, tlie Hindu Mahasabha 
hereby brings it to tho notice of tho Government that (a) tfio prosont monopoly and 
dominance mostly of the so-called Moslem martial races of the Punjab in tho 
present composition of the Indian Army is absolutely incompatible with the sclieme 
of the federal Ooreniment ; (b) therefore, tho method of rocruitmont hithorto 
followed be entirely changed, so that the distincstion of martiai and non-marfcial 
classes he forthwith abolished, and, (o) a common standard of physical litnc^ss foa 
prescribed and all those who will stand tho tost of tho proscribed standard be 
oliglW© for recruitment in tho Array, Irrospootivo of casto, crood and colour, so tliat 
Federal Units be given an open opportunity to supply their quota in tho composition 
of tho Army* 

III, The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly protosts against tho policy of thes British 
Oovernment in preferring persons from a few provinces and from a few spoeifial 
classes only for recruitment to the Army and other Forces and in not distributing 
recruitment on the basis of merit alone over all the provinces and cslasses of people 
in Hlnduathan* The Maha Sabha warns the Government against the potential harm 
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and the cliancos of exh’n-lniTilorial ireacliery oq Mio part of tlie Muslims whicli 
present polic]^ involvoh?. The ^lafui 8aijha« tfioreforo, caJfs upon the British GoFerii™ 
moiit to so coiislitulo the Indian Army * and other forcoH as lo enable uli the 

Provinces and the classos of peopin trP })(‘rr cqnriily tlio hiirdon of ffinduHthan’s 
defonce and internal peace parid with a vievv to cieate Nathiual Bfilitia calls iifKin 

the Central and Provincial Governments to stait np-to-dalo Military CJolleyop. in each 

Province ; and to make Military tiauniap a oQni|,njhory .'uabjoci in dlipM 8t!ioo!s aiid 
Colleges. 

AKiiAnAs, Mn.i'j ucv 8eitooi.o Aui. Con.;-. 

Tho fJindii Malta Rubha uf'^cs upon lae Icca: liiuJu Habliu'; llr-j micd of (spoiling 

iho Aldiaras for tho impruvemeiit of their |)hysh|a\^ uf Hearting Pule Clubs on ili'o 

linos of the Ih’ovincifii kilh’ Asso«;ialioii of 0*. ih and fb'rar' iound.M fliroiiyli tho 
hvlsfatigahlo and pioiieor dtorts of our roverf'd Dr. lb H, Mooajii and of p'rovifliny 
Military Trainiog and discipline for tho liiudu Absuths. Tin* Maiinsublia io 

delighted to fincl tiiai the pregrosa of PdnmrJ i Mditiuy frou taking, intn 

consideration the manifold d'lflicull.iuB under ^vhic'u it h,r,‘, to fmedioiu provi^d 

satisfactory beyond ejvpeoUUioii. The Hindu Miihu Babha alisj ooM;p’atdi;it*'s Dr,. 

Hedgewar upon his untiring efforts made in ifiis dinadicn throiieli luu Widhlmown 
orgoanizatioo, tho Kashtriya Bwayam Bevak Baugh winch is u grout assost to tliu 
Ifinilo Nation and calls upon tho Hindus in general and youths in particular to join 
it In large number all over llindusthau. 

VL Federation'- 

(a) AVMIe tho Hindg , Mafia Hablia is emphatically of of^inion that the C3overiu» 
ment of India Act 1935 Ju'c hiding tho schemo of Federation adiimbrntcM thorolii^ is u 
Ipglily inadequato, unsatisfactory and disappointing measure, the Mafia Bahfia, vvith 
a view to sooixro and maintain tho intognty of tlie entire country, is of opinbu that 
conhidering tho present sitnaiion even iho 'schemo of Federation as it stands I« the 
said Act should bo^worked in order that Britisli India and llimiu Btato54 should send 
to tiie Fodoial iiOgislatiircB only such representatives as would piotcct llimlu rights 
and intorests so that Iho Legislatures may not bi‘ missued by the* auli-llimlu, Anti- 
national and ro-actionriry forces in iho country. 

(b) /fht} Hindu Maim Baldm strongly V.ondcrnui; rfie aHitndo cl tho Mositun 

Leagiio leaders disclosed by Hiem ^receuliy at Karmdn hi proposing; two IhMiendions. 
oiicjyjf the Mdisloin Btatos with lihertv lo join any ntlior Moslem Siatfi* be-yfUiid the 
Indian B’rontior and another of Noii-Mu.slojn Btateru as not only a seuious nKhiancO! If/ 
Iho growth of Indian Nation bnt^ also as a clear in<'iieuUou their pari to eiUablteh a 
ftilhflodgod Itaj in- oertuiu parts of the (jountry leaving a tioor open for the 

fiituro domination of tho whole of the llindusthau by fholr co-religiouiigcs indiiui or 
foreign. 

(c) Tlio Mafia Sablia calls upon ail the Hindus to waku up to the realities of tlu'^ 
situatiOB and rally all availablo forces in order to enable them lo frustniie iliis 
Moslem object 

VII IfwDU National PAULumNTAia* Hoaiiu 

'Whereas tho nxistonco of at least two parties is oHseutial for chsmocracy lr> fttiudioiu 
and whereas witliout au effective opposition paity the tioveiument is convmled iiho 
a tyranny by one party and whorous tjie piumomenal Micce;;:; of the Congress in fhe 
laBt election* wonjiy moans of porsislont propagmulu rcpresmiHng tlnd the preseiit 
constitutional advance is tho result of Congress HacrificoH, hm matio fhe Crngnm 
High Command tctaiitarfari and dioiatoriai in outiook and whoreas tho Ooiigrm.H 
policy has boon oonsistontly dotrimontal to tho li'irulu enuHe and has wilmiuatmi in 
the Communal Award wliioh has boon practically aoceptml by Die Congress and 
whereas /the presimt constitutional advauo© is not the ro8ttU:oC' Coiigross Bucrificos but 
of tho saenfmes made by lilnduB of a-ll shadOvB of opiaiou nmbitetioi! ; 

Now, there Coro, the Hindus asBemblud in this ^Oth Ummm of the Hindu Mafia 
babha resolve that to combat the evil Mtoctsy ol thoi policy liitlmrfo followed by llic 
Oongrep ana also for^ the purpose' ol forming au. elteclivc' ofjpositloii. partf in tlm 
Legislature both Froyiiiofal and' CeatraL' ready to take ihii cloverfii!w»t/IC nooi 
be, a Hindu National Farliamentary Board bo appoiniod to take all slops fncliiiing 
preparation for righting tiio next elections and appeal to all parthis wiici are la ngre©-^ 
ment with this cause to co-operate mi lend full support to tlio Bomb 

43 ' ' ^ < : 
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VI II Congress and Hindu Mauasabha - 

( 8 ) Tlie Hiodn Malia Sablia ontors its emphatic protest against the recent declara- * 

tion made by the Congress to the effect that the Hindu Malia Sabha like the Muslim 
League is a communal organization and warns the Congress that having declared i 

thus, it has forfeited its claim to represent the interest of the Hindus. 

(b) That the Hindu Maha Sabha representing as it does the Hindus of Hindus- 
than warns the Congress, the Muslim League and the Government that any agreement 
that may be arri%^ed at between the Congress and the League or any plan of the 
Congress conceining the rights of the Hindus will not be binding on the Hindu Malia 
Sabha or on the Hindus generally, 

(c) The Hindu Maha Sabha declares that it is the only national organization in 4 

the country and that there is no other national politics than that of the Hindu Bablia 

for the country as a whole and for the Hindus particnlaily, 

(d) The Hindu Maha Sabha calls upon the Hindus to rally round the banner of 
Hinduism and Hindu Maha Sabha, 

IX Communal Award 

The Hindu Maha Sabha leiterates its condemnation of the Communal Award as it 
is grossly unjust to Hindus, anti-national and undemocratic in character and as it 
makes the growth of responsible Government in India absolutely impossible. 

The Maha Sabha refusing as it does to look upon the Communal Award as a dead 
Issue, calls upon the Hindus to carry on persistant agitation against it, botli here and 
abroad, until it is replaced by a system of real y National Representation. 

The Maha Sabha condemns tlie Congress members of the Assembly elected from 
the Hindu Constituencies in the various Provinces, particularly from Bengal, wtio in 
working the legislatures have in effect accepted the Communal Award and have 
been through their activities in the legisiuturos, helping the maintenance of tlie 
obnoxious Award. 

X Aimur/noN op Hindu Women k Ouildren 

The Hindu Mahasabha views with groat alarm, and draws pointed attention of the 
Hindu Nation to the growing campaign of abduction and conversion tliat in being 
systematically carried on, generally all over India, and more particularly in soma 
provinces like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras and N, W. B\ P, and requests the 
Hindus to put a stop tliorafco 

( 1 ) by establishing in all places Watch and Ward Committees to note the 
activities of the Moslem and Christian missionaries in this behalf and to counteract 
them in all possible ways and by so adjusting social relations amongst ilie Hindus as 
to minimise the opportunities for abductions and conversions ; 

(2) by calling upon the Central and Provincial Legislatures to pass legislation 
punishing heavily forcible abduction and conversion, by opening at convenient places 
Hi each province Rescue Homes and Orphanages for the needy and htdiiless Hindu 
women and children and 

(3) by running to the help of the victims immediately and by metding out tba 
due punishment to miscreants on the spot 

The Hindu Mahasabha recommends that attempts sliould Li maibi tu minimiMC the 
evil* 

XI Music Before Mosc,;ue 

The Hindu Mahasabiia declares that it is tho social and roligioiis a?* also the civit* 
right of tho IliiiduH to carry wltlmut let or lundrancu their processions accompanied 
by music along all public roads at all timos. This right has also bean, from tlino to 
time, uplietd by Courts of Law, 

The ilmdu Mahasabha, therefore, strongly resents tho unwarnintablo domamis 
made by the Muslim ewamimlty for stopping music on public roads, in tamplog and 
evott in private places before and near the mosques in utter disjegard of the religious, 
civic and legal rights oC the ilimlus and condemns tliu aedion of Covoriiffiont ia 
reatrioting these rigiits ia tm^mm to this demand. 

The MahMabha therefore caiis upon the Hiadus to assert and maintain lids riglit 
ill face of all oppo&ltloa, whether private or olfiolal, ignoring all risks involfoii 

Xli Social LECUsLAmK Auainst Hindus 

The Mlndii Maliasabha strongly mmlmm tho attempts made in tlio Oentral ami 
FroviBclal Legislatures In passing laws banning Hindus Imm mdaimiiig Hit mnmrtml 
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Hindus to tlie EiEtiu fold, and requests the JBlindu memhors in the said Legislature 
to oppose stoutly the Bills and to see that they are not enacted into laws. 

XIII Cow PnorEOTioN 

(a) The Hindu Mahasabha is emphatically of ^ the opinion that considering the 
religious seotiments and susceptibilities of the Hindus with regard to cow and^ also 
in view of the requirements of their prosperous husbandry, it shoiiki be the primary 
duty of the State to protect cows. 

(b) The Mahasabha hereby requests the C4overura0at of the United Provinces to 
take immediate steps to stop at once the slaughter of cows in or near about 
Mathura— it being a holy city of the Hindus, any cow nlaugbter-liouso raaintaiued 
deliberately in its vicinity cannot but be looked upon as a standing insult to the 
whole of the Hindu Nation, 

(0) That the question of Satyagraha at Mathura should bo roforrod to ilio 11. i\ 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for necessary action. 

XiT SiiuuEi MovEmm 

With a view to secure the benefits of the noble teacMags of the Hindu Religion 
and Culturo to Non-Hindus, and in view of the serious inroads that are being 
systematically made by other religions and caltuiOvS upon the Hiadudom the Hjndti 
Mahasabha calls upon all sections of the Hindu Nation to organise and coiigollclato 
themselves by whole-heartedly supporting^ the Shudlii Movement by ofering all 
reasonable opportunities to those who desire to be couvorted or reconverted fo 
Hinduism, by extending to them all tho rights and privileges whioli the other Hindus 
enjoy. 

This Sabha impresses the political significance of the Shuddhi movement and is of 
opinion that when political strength of a community depends on the uumbor of tho 
representatives in proportion to its population, the 'decrease io. the numerical strength 
of the Hindus caused by conversion to non- Hindu BAitbs has told and must tell upon 
their political strength in the Legislatures as well — therefore the Stuiddhi Movement 
constitutes not only a cultural and religious but a political necessity too. 

XV Raxos ofx THE Frontier 

(a) The Hindu Malmsabha views with alarm tho raids on tho Frciiiicr proviiic.o 
villages which are on tho iiicroaso during tho regime of the Congress Minisfry of tho 
Province,^ and which have naturally created a feeling of great insecurity and uiirosi 
in the minds of the Hindu villagoi\s about their life, liberty and honour. 

The Mahasabha resents strongly tIi,o attitude of (jallous disregard displayed by the 
Congress leaders in regard io these raids. 

(to This Conference of the Hindu Mahasablia hereby roeommends tlmt a Com'- 
laittee consisting of Shriyut V. D. Bavarkar and two other gontlemen io bo nominated 
by the President to visit the BVontier Province at an early date and to enquire 
into 

(1) The situation created by tho Agrarian Legislation recently introduced by the 
Ministry, 

(ii) The insocurity of life and property. Including murders, abductions, and con*- 
versions, and 

(ili) Tho grievances of tho minorities particularly in the matter of oducatloa and 
reorultmont to services. 

And to submit its report to tho Sabha for necessary action. 

XVI NATIOKiti LAHOtTAOU & SORIPt 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that Hindi (not Hindiisthani— rather hSanskrit nisfha^ 
Hindi) that is based on and drawing its nourishment from Sanskrit vocabulary Is and 
rightfully deserves to bo the National Language and Bevnagari as the Naibiml Boript 
of HlnduKthan. Tho Mahasabha strongly condemns the overt attorapts made by the 
lacllan National Congress in general and the Congress VmwrnmmtH in partioiilkr to 
make HindusthanI as the lingua Franca of this oountiw in oraven feat of, and with 
a view to placate* tho Moslem opinion in this behalf. The Maliasabha ealls upon Ihs 
Hindu community to resist stoutly by all moans in its power all suoli attomriti to 
recognise and encourage HindusthanI in preference to Hindi* 
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XV If 

Tfio Hiiiihi M‘ihar.uf4ia Oouiarrs that Uio Coa;-K\ss poii-v -ooivAhhi an4 iiiffn'for- 
i-aeo in tho iiitaroal administratjon of tho Indian Hfah h iindm tho fdausililo 
c/f DtiSpoiiKiblo Goveramoiii la not .i^onuiiio and in as much as the Coii,*^rt*ss aclivitiea 
in tho matter aro roslrictod to and ooncfuitralo I ouIa iu flu! Mintlii Hlalos to tho 
practical exclusicm o£ Iho Muslim Hiatus liko H/<hjrah:ifl. nii(.|s:i!. Jhihawalporrp llaiii- 
})iir, Malorkotla ot(3. and ihorcloro it dcchuus IhaX ^ sufdi uctiviiius of tho^ Con.^n'ess 
aro of the imtiirri of iiamssmeiii and that it is nothinp, slicit of abuse of its power 
to instigate troubles partioularly ia the cast) of such adviniced and wtdi-govonied 
Hiaclii status as Travaiioorcu Mysore, Daroda. ciu. 

XVIII TmvVAXcmno 

(a) This session is of opinion ihat tlio agitfdion f'iainied rmjn Travaneorc is not 

political blit comiouoal, and is starlod by Christians wdli a d«4ini!o purpost3 of esta- 
blisMiig thoir coimiiniial supremacy in thi^ Hiide and of ‘.aipiuring iis (h)¥(u*Hmaut 
and calls upon ovi‘ry Hindu lo refrain from huidiog any sitppiul whaitp'ovur to this 
artifjciiil agitation of tlm Christian (iommuuily wlio ate nji-sei^ hy Hie throwing open 
of the Hindu Tem])lus to iiuriians which step has irovtid to ’ne a death blow to the 
Christian proselytlKation, .... < . , 

(b) Thu Hindu Mahaaablui Is extremely grievod to U(*c iln^ indiiTerent^ attiludo oi 
tho riilors of Hindu Htatos towards the opprossiuu of the Ilindii subjects in tin* 
Moslem States and roqueBls the Tflndu Mahasabha to ptit tlie gricvaiicoB of such 
Hindu subjects before the ruler of the Moliummadan States and have them redressed. 

XIX Bhopal REiTinssiou 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha expronni^s its resontment that His Ifiglui(‘ss the Nawab of 
Bhopal Inis timiod a doiif ear to all provhuis resolutions and reproseiiiations on iln^ 
part of tlie MainiHahha calling upon his C-roverninmit to put an oud to all^ ill-troatnieiit 
of the Hindus that: obtains tlnsro. Ft sooms ills ingltnuss’ (rovornmmii is^ dotorminod 
to oontiniio thoir policy of harassing tlio Hindus, denying them their (uvic liberties, 
ousting them Hystcmiaiically out of Htate servieoB, alloiring thorn to bo systematlcauy 
persecuted by Moslom guodas and thus forcing thorn to ombrace Islam. 

As tho very life and property of Hindus in the State there has become insooure 
and as thoir sufferings have become intolerable, this Session warns the BIwpal 
Clovornmoat that unless this policy of mis-rnlo is ahaudoiied^ forthwith aiul umess 
the lliiidus there aro accorded full proteidion oC life, religion and properly and 
unless civic rights and representation proportionalo to their populaiiou in pub Ic 
services and atiministrativo and legislative bodies aro immediately granted, the Hindu 
Mahasabha will ho compollud to embark upon a civil rosisUmco movomoiit agaiusi 
that State to rescue and clcfoiui tho rights of Hindu subjects in that State, 

XX Delui Shiva 

(a) This Session of the Ifliuhi MahaSfabha di'clari's that the ^luv Mandir ugh alien 
ai Delhi has boon lanncliod to protect and maintain tiio civic and religious rigtils of 
the Hindus. This Hcssiori congratulates the leaders ami tho workers at Dtdhi for 
thoir l)fd(i sfand and higidy appreciate^; the satjrihces uue imlToriiigs undergone for 
that siic*r(3fl cansi\ 

(b) This Sossioii places on record its deep som'O of ij.dignatiou and abhorrmico 
against llio uiiwlso, un|uBt and highly provocative action of the Delhi Cbiycummiuii 
in demolishing thi3 ancioui Hliiva Maudir ai DtdhJ, iu pielubiUng; even aii^ liuliyidual 
from visiting tho site for worship under Hoc. 144 of tlie Or. I\ (lode, in wilfully 
hroakfng compromise inulually arrived at and in inhumanly mullrcaiing the 
Volunteers and Workers* 

(y) Whoroas in the opiiiicii of this {Session tln^ upplbniUon of See. LM. of the 
Or. P Code only with regard to Hindu religions plaon at Delhi is mi laiwarrantyil 
iatcrferciico with the rollgiouH rights of the people, tfiis t^essiou, therefore, atrongly 
ai'ipoals to tho Hindus of all shades of opinioo to h(?lp this aglUitioii with mcn^ 
money and naatoiial 

XXI flJNim Hwauehiu 

III view of tho fact that Muslims havn boon cuamiragud to mako purohasei^ frora 
only the Muslim shops and that the Mmllm LoagaorB and other Mwlitt icadors 
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aro eiicouragiii" tliis moutality under iho ulof^ao. of Muslim S^Tade.sIiiy this Coiifuroucc? 
calls upon the Flindas to make thoir all purc'rises from Hindu sliops only. 

XX IF Ass.'jl 

Til view of tlio fuel rtiaf, ihero li:w boon an organised aitompt on the part of tlio 
Moslems to iuni tho lOiidii Provinot^ ot Assam into a Aiuslem oiiOj tins of 

the Hiuilii Maiiasabha resolves iluit aiiti special slope be tukca to check it 

effect ivolj^ 

XXII! AnsA- HmTaimiS 

The niudu Mahasablia rosoives lha>: immediate stops bo taken to org-iuiso Oio 
Hill areas of Assam in order to protoc^ ihe Ifil! people from tloj bauds of Christian 
Missionaries and to give them facilitie;,; \n to laiucatioii, sanitadon, 

oomrauiiication, etc. 

xxrv iroMAfjK TO AIaexyiis Ili-moES 

(a) This Ressioii of tho Hindu Mahasabha pays its liumhlo lioiiiugo to the Maiiyis 
who have suffered Martyrdoms at the hands of Hyderabad Btate and fanatic Muslims, 
the prominent among ' whom are (i) Mr. Sliamlal Vakil, (ii) Dhaima Frakisfi, 
(iii) Mahadeo (iv) Kama; (v) Bhimrao Patol and (vi) Manikiao of Nizum Btaiu 
(vii) Mahadeo and (viio Oendalal of Indore Biato, It otfer^ its lioarlfelt sympathies 
to their be i caved familios. 

(b) ^ Tho Session ooiigratulatos all those gnntlomou wlio have suffered bravely for 
the flindu causi^ and particularly : (i* Mr. Gangaram Khaniia, ilie (.Hmeral Secretary 
of the fhijrat Provincial llimia vSahha, (ii) Mr. LuLsiiigh, Secretary, Arya SamaJ, 
Oulharga, (iii) Mr. Chitalo of Bangli and others. 

(c) This Session OKprossos its appreciation of tho of self- sacrifice shown 

!)y young Mr. Sitaram Baiaji Gaikawad, a second year Ktadeni of Morris Coilega, 
Nagpur, who was sentenced to throe and half years’ rigorous imprinoumoiii for 
atlempting to murder Mr, Shareof, ux-miuister 0. iX 

XXV Eusttcation ok Ih-DFRAUAD Bxupbnts 

A. ^ This Bt‘ssio!i of tho Hindu Mahasiibha iippn'ciaii'u wlfli pridf 3 the brave uiid 
sucriOcing spirit slpevu by the riindii slmbnits of tho Osmaiifa Pnivorsity ami oflair 
educarmnal instituliou;; in' the cause of Vandemairam, tlie nucruii liArJsn of mir 
Mother-laud, 

B. Tills Babha apprcidates the prompt ad ion of the Nagpur IJuivorsily and its 
Vico-CiMncellor Mr, T. ,1, Kudar, iu offering all possible facihlies to the luisticaled 
students of Hyderabad. 

0. Tho Session assures these siucknts of its full nuppoi'l and urgcfi all iliadus 
to help their cause till it is suocossful. 

XXVI POLLUTTON OF SaCRUD Hi VERS 

In view of tho fact that since the advent of the British rule the j'lvars that are 
Bacreii and holy places of piigrimagoB In this country have boon polluted by tho 
tlisciharge of sewage and sullaga water iu such rivers in callouB disregard oC Hio 
religious feelings of tho Hindus, this Bession of the liindu Mahasahha urges apou tho 
(loyornments concerned iliat such discharge must bo immediately Htoppod iliroughout 
lEUia and in future they should soo that thoro shall bo m hucIi polkitiom 

XXVII BTOtEsis Riots 

jResoIvod Hiai this Bession of tho Hindu Mahasablia ioins with thoir Fmdiihist 
brethren m Burma in coudomning those Moslems in Burma who attacked F^ord 
Ikiddha wanfoiily and deplores tho idols that followed and calls upon mir BiirmcBo 
breihreii to take nofo of tlio fact that in Burma Mosiem pimolytizalioii is geiiig on 
belli openly am! Bccreily and tho Muslims after marrying Burmese giils dfaim the 
diiidroa to he Muslim cfilklren with a view to create a schism in Ikinna as Muslim 
Burma and Buddhist Burma, 

XXVIIT PoLimr of nm Ponjah (jovERN.iiuNt 

Tills Malmsabha strongly condemns iho reactionary, onesided and oijpresmfc polio? 
followod hj the Punjah Cloverumeut iu as much as, inter alia ^ ^ 
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(a) It has failed to repeal or suitably araond the Punjab AfienatioE of Lane! Act 
which by creating an artificial class of agriculturists deprives one half of the 
population o! the Punjab, mostly Hindus, of tho right of acquiring agricultural laud 
and is calculated to pamper a class of parasitical landlords at the expense of the 
poor peasant proprietors. 

(b) It has recently passed a series of bills now notorious as Black Bills which 
are calculated to do the greatest harm to the Hindus of the Punjab and to destroy 
their trade and commerce, their freedom and independence by making thoir business 
entirely dependent upon the good-will of tho G-ovornmont ami their minions. 

(o) It has ruled that 60 per cent of the jobs in somo public sorvices would bo 
given to Zamindars, which in the peculiar circumstances of tlio Punjab means practU 
oaily Musalmans, 

(d) In order to conceal its commuuals activities, nepotism and oilier irregularities 
and in order to avoid supplementary questions, it has ruled that no questions re- 
garding the distribution of jobs amongs various communities and othor matters 
affecting their interest shall be answered on tho (loor of the house of tho Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

(e) It has by taking frequent action against Newspapers mostly Ilindus, 

seriously impaired the freedom of the Hindu Frees and by the introduction 

of a repressive Bill it is keeping Domacles’ sword hanging over their heads. 

(f) It has started a campaign of vilification agaloBt tho non-zamiodar Hindus 

of tho Punjab and the Premier and some of the other Ministers have been 

personally carrying on a mischievous and malicious propaganda against them 
in the length and breadth of the Province. 

(^) It has failed to redress the grievances urged by the peasants of several 

districts of the Punjab and has on the other hand fiubjected them to lathi 
charges and other hardships. 

(h) It has taken action against a number of Hindu political workers and 

has by executive action interned an important Sikh member of tho Punjab 
Legislative Assembly and prevented him from attending the meetings of the 
Assembly although fie was elected unopposed by his constituency. 

(!) It Is generally behaving in an autocratic and despotic manner and making 
every effort to favour Muslims at tho expense of the Hindus and creating a 
poisonous atmosphere against them in the Province. 



The AH India Muslim League 

26th- Session — Patna — 26th. December to 29th. December 1938 

The Welcome Addres® 

The 2Gtli. Annual Besi^iou of the All India Muslim League was hehi at Patna 
on the 26lli. December 1938 and coutinued lor the ^ next tliioe Aays iiiidiir tlie 
presidency of Mr, Mahomed Ali Jinnak. Welcoming the presidoiit and the 
delegates 'Mr. 8yed Abdul Aziz, Chairman of the Keception Committee traced the his- 
torical importance of Bihar and Patna, the City’s glory under liic Mauryas and its zeriitli 
of glory during the rule of the Maghuls. *‘The downfall of the Moghul Empire plunged 
the unfortunate Mtissalmans of India into a state* of helplessiieHs and bcwildorramit 
and for a long time they could do little but mourn their fate. Subdued and jiwe- 
slruok by the new regime sot up by tho Dritisk they at first remained distriisffiiiiy 
aloof from all new ideas and movements^ and tank no steps to reform or fraproye 
themselves in accordance with the changed conditions of tho times. A now 
awakening later came over thorn and they showed that they were still a^force to 
reckon with. They played a prominent part in the raemorabie struggle for inde|ien- 
deuce which took place' in 1875. In Bengal, Bihar and Mysore, they shed their blood 
like water to stem the tide of foreign domination. The wars waged by Seraj-ud- 
dowlah, Mir-Kasim and Tippu Sultan to preserve the iudepeudcnco of tlie country wiji 
always remain onshrmed in litslory as some of tho noblest examples of patriotic 
endeavour.” 

Mr. Az\z said that in 1016 the Muslim League, keeping pace with tho Congress, 
demanded indepondence for tlie country and as a proof of the sincerity and carnostuoss 

the Mussalmans whom it represented, signoil^ a fiact %vith the Hindus, i t wm 
fully realised by the Mussalmans that for attaining tho freedom of tiie country it wm 
essential for tlie Hindus and Mussalmans to he united and welded into one Hirong 
nation, 

‘Hhit the Nehru Report of 192G shattored tho foundation of unity and destrojnd 
all hopes of concerted action in the cause of freedom, li bofuirno apparent to tho 
Mussalmans that the demand for mdepCMuienco by tho sister community was nothing 
more than a clonk for gaining poliiicat dominaUoa to tin* exclusion and defritnont of 
tho other communities living in the country.” Mr. Azix asetibed the lain Mauiium 
Mahomed Ali’s opposition to the Nohru Iteport. to thus ruaHoii and said that Mussul- 
mans all over India became distrustful of CongresH professions. Ho acoused tla'i 
Hindu leaders of sidetracking the issues raised by Mr, U, A, Jinnah and Manlana 
Mahomed Ali at tho Calcutta Gonvontion for amending the Nehru Ku|)(h 1. and said 
that at the Round Table Conferences the MusHalmau.s gavo ample proof of their 
sincerity but the Hindu ioadors did not join them in evolving a satisfattlorj solution 
of the communal problem. 

In this connection Mr, Assiz observed ^that the of the Mussalmaas that the 

Congress in reality wmnted to establish Hindu Raj in which tlie military and externiil 
powers of the British would remain intact while the administration and ioteriiiii 
poweis were vested in the Hindu majority who would set about reducing the Mussal- 
mans to a state of serfdom has bean amply justified ami coiillriaod’h 

At present there wore many conflicting and contradictory hloologios in India — 
Nationalism, Bolshevism Fascism etc,* and those had only served to make Indies 
political, social and cultural problems still more complex by creating now ciifh ‘rencos 
and accentuating the existing ones. Jn their whirls, Mr. Axis saw tho iioed for 
Musalmans to organise themselves for the |>urpo,se of sdf-presmwatiou fin the oim 
hand. Qandhiji and his followers wished to base the future dovidopraent of India mi 
the cultural back-ground of Hindu history and ideology in the name of Nationalism. 
But recently a new party had come into prominonoo which intondod lo reconstruct a 
united Indian nation by obliterating all religious difForouci?H and setting up ii now 
civilisation, based on western thoughts and ideals. Though not an, open onemy of 
religion the party cemsidored it unnecessary or of only minor aefioiiiit: mi the new 
creed of Socialism was undoubtedly highly detrimental to MussalmuQs. 
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Mr. Aziz said that tlio lolaetance (sf the Blnssalmnns m not in the 

Congress ijrogrammo was not duo to Iho fact that liuj Masliins hickiMj iji any way 
lovo for their country or woro oblivious to HumummI for solving ils oroiiornir, ftroblemn. 
What they objected to were the menus nnd nielhods presi'nied by the Majority com» 
munity. Ho held Nationalism and Socialism (ipposod to [slamic uienis and said that 
apart from, the ofroetB of Iho grant of Frovinoiai Aotonomy, the iiiovemfuds ho had 
Toferred to wcio some of the oilier causes which hud stTV).nl !o give the Muslim 
League iU3W leaso of 

‘^Tlio Mnssalmans cannot join hands with tho said Mr. Aziz, oxproRsim^ 

the inaMIity of Mnssalmans to co-operate with tho Congress and flu* ISocuiIists. ^Th'e 
Socialists, he said, had a materialistic vie^v of life and considered religion a super- 
fluity and tho Mnssalmans did not agree with tlio solniion of tho econuraio problems 
they offered. As regards tho Congress, ho did wot consider il in be sensibh} for the 
minorities to leave their fate in tho hands of the Congress, uhich he descril)«4 as 
a “preponderatingly Hindu body, having in its umks a considHrable number of 
wealthy capitalists and bigoted politicians, detoimiiiod tu servo their own communal 
and economic interests,’^ 

Laying down the policy of the League, Mr. Aziz said that the* i.eaguo Iiad no wish 
to quarrel with others on accotmt of then* views. It wouM only hhuitify itHoif witli 
such movements as accorded with Islumie ideals and |tnnoi|ih‘s ami were directed 
towards securing the greatest amnimt of good for all 'Ht will not allow the Idsans 
to bo persecuted and tryanwisud ovor by the ^!Jamindars nor will it try to gain their 
support by holding out to them piomises incapafde of fulhimoni. Similarly, it 
is prepared to label tho landowning class a set of tvianfs and oppressors” 
He also said that iho League would try to steer a similiar middle path botwooo 
Labour and Capital by securing for Labour higher wagess and better conditions of 
offiploymfjnt without making it unprofitable for capitalists to invest their money 
In mdostria! enterprises. Ho said tiiat tho crilics of the League did not realise that 
it was a good oraeii that the Massalmans, hitherto a backward section of the pooph% 
were organised. If they luul remained disunited, they would not be able to 
contribttto to the m ogress of tho country. Mr. Aziz conclddea by omimorating the 
grievances of the Muslims. ^ 

The Presidential Address 

, Tho following are extracts from the presidential address deliverod by Mr. M. A. 
Mnmh i-™ 

At iho outset, Mi% Jinnah toferred to the services tendered by th,* labi Maiilaim 
BImukat All in tho cause of the country and the Muslim commum'fw !!« regrefled 
his death' and that of Bir Mahoinco Jqbal and of Kama! Aiatuik, 

Froce(3ding, Mr. Jinnah said that tho question which confrenied the fvlmdinis of 
India was wlmther the eighty to ninety millions of Jiidian MuslimM would 
to remain in a sfatc of iuotlia and demoralisation ((hies ; No no). IhHiftpitnlatiJn*’ 
tho struggles of the League, he said that it had laid down its policy for the pobfioal 
advancement of the Muslims. Only n few years ago, ho said, the position of the 
Muslims was such that fliey 'ivoold either have to owe alh»giazie(^ in tfie imperialistic 
Governmonl or submit to Congress principles, since political conseiousiiess had been 
eonliliaod so long to “cariHirists, eitiior in the bureaucratic or the Congress camps” 
Many youiigmcn were deluded into hcii(?viiig that the Congn's.s was ligliting for the 
freedom of tho country ; this fired their imagination and tmthusiasm and they i*asily 
fell Info the net spread out for tijc-m by tho Congress— only to be disillusloiicd 
oventimlfy. 

Mr. Jfiuiah coiitimied that llm €ongr(3HH Imd dashed evc.ry possible liope u( 
arming ai ecUlmrcnt of tho Hindu-MoKlitn (luestion mi the rucks of CoiigrcsH 
fasci&m* In (act, it did not want, ii seitlemenfc with the' Miisliins on cqiiai 4erm«. 
Its claim tMI it uhno reprcHoutrd the entire couiiiry was iirepoefceroiiH. Tho 
1mm Muslims cIkI not want any gifts or fouctwkms from Hie 

OoPRifeas. wanted to advance as a natiem. The (kmimw might 

on saying that ife mu a natioiml body, but It was not in fact. It. was only n 
communtl Hindu body and U knew it* Thai a few M’lmllins hnet been iiffHgiikIcd 
mfo imimg Hb mikii ' didnoi mean that thn .Congress remresenkd i4m MiibIiiiis. 
'file Congress ^ did not any community properly, kmi cif all the Muslims* 

H was inioxwated with tk powf It had lo to obtained. He was now ooiiviiiced, 
and many oihers with him, that the Oonpasa High Ooiamaad were dotomiaeil lo 
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force their own ciiiiiiro on of-hers and to establish a Jlfjulii Raj. An isistaiiee to 
this was the Bando Mataraai song which, it was insisted, should bo siiisp: and 
honoured by everybody, including the Muslims. They insisted on the Congress 
Flag being hoisted even on Government buildings and honoured by ali« Then thera 
was the qiiestjoii of Flindi and Hindustani, but the real intention behind the move 
of advocating Hindustani was to suppress Urdu. 

Referring to the Wardfaa Education Bchcme and the Yidya Maiidir Seheiiie^ 
Mr. Jinnah said that these had been propounded after careful deliberation and 
with a definite object. The gmius behind those was Mr. Gandhi anti it was Mi*« 
Gandhi alone who destroyed the very ideals with which the Congress ataried 
its career and converted it into a communal Hindu body, with a view to a revival 
and propagation of Hindu culture. To-day, the Hindus’ mentality and outlook have 
been developed hi the direction of imagming ihat they were already the ruling 
nation and advantage was being taken of it to suppress Mnsliriis as miich avi 
possible. Repressive measures were being adopted agninsl the MusUrns, who figured 
In arrests made by the Congress Governments and ev(‘n the was 

gagged. The Muslims were struggling vainly for asserting thpir legitiraato rights. 
Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said ‘that the League had ahsidiiously and gradually 
established itself and developed into a Htrong national body of the MuBliniH. 
HiU a, groat task lay ahead ^ of them. They !uid so far only stirred from 
Blccjp and their political consclousnoaB had to be dcvcsloped ajoiig with tlieir 
moral and cultiira! consciousness. Ho admitted that the Jlindus had to a 
largo exieot acquired the casco tia! quality of cultural and pollticjil consciqiisnesB, 
which could be termed national consciousness. Ho wanted the Muslims to 
develop to the same degree, if not more, such national couseiousness, More 
immerical strength was not enough. 

Taming to tho immodiate probloms afTecting them, BIr. dirinah hoped that the 
Muslims would make saciificos for their national uplift. He referred to the sacri- 
fices made by tho Arabs in Ibilestino in their nationai struggle and deplored 
that they wert^ hciing rormoi! robols and brigands and tiujated^ as such wlioreus roally 
they were herof's and martyrs. In tho interests of international Jewry, who were 
<ja|)itali,sts, mo!iHtr«)us iiijustic’c was being <iouf) to tho Arai>s,^ The Indian Muslims 
could not rcuiiain unconofirned in tho matter and would not shirk making any sacri* 
hoes for their Arab hr u thru a, 

CoxcRKss PoLicr rx SiArKti 

Tarofng to tho irnlian Btafos, Mr. Jiunah said that he iiad tho fullest sympafiiy 
with the aspirations of tho Btahjs peoples for oonsidutiona! itdvantio, hut ho wanted 
to warn them against the Congress motive in creating an agitation among' the Btaioit 
siibjcotB. Ho wanted to point out that it was not tho oHjeot of tfso Congress loaders 
lo bring about poaoo in the States. They talbui loudly about Cm uplift of tho Stett'o 
fieoples, but he quastionod soiionslv what tho OongroHu liad doms lu Kiwhroir, Tho 
Congress wanted to establish an alliance with tho States stibj.Mjts in -oimosition hi 
the present allianeo between the British Government and the Stales rulors. This 
was only to secaro numorical strength in the Central LegiHlaturfi wliera ihoy could 
continue to dominate the Muslims and guide their destiny. If tho Congniss was 
dotermiaed to carry out Its iiltaricr and sinister motive i« the Htates ho Wfiuld fuivo 
to come to tho roscnxe of the Muslims in tho Btato in the eviuit of thoir being 
exploitofi by the other body despite tho fact that, according to its prescni: coostitutloa 
tfif 3 League could not iutorfisre In the interim! afiairs of tho Bfattm. 

On the question of Federation, Mr, Jinnah said, there wore conflicting opinions 
among Congressmon themselves. They* however, would not object to Fmlonitioii, If 
they had thoir owa majority at tlio Centre. They wanted to cBtatilisli an authoritative 
toirtlitarian and Fascist Hindu Raj. They had a Congress majority in seven Provineos 
mid, in the other, although they had bo majority, they were striving thtir urmost 
to deiivlo the Muslims there Into believing that the League was an ally of 
Iroperlalism and tlieJmpenafiHtie Government and thereby alienate them from the 
League. Mr. Jiunah ehalhmged anyone to prove that ho had Idwtiicd fdmsulf with 
imperialistic interests* ‘^Nowhore in any career liHvo I alllod inysolf with impirli- 
iism, outside or Inside tho Legiskture’h Ho added that the Lmiguo would novtf ho 
mi ally of ariyono except th© Muslim nation, Tho Qmgmm wafif4til,aiif!loitft^;pvsr8 
lit the Centro solely to direct its activities against tho pri.meiit 0oforriiii^r^t| .fa tho 
froviuoes where tfio Muslims wore at the holm of iffalra, By menissi /'bf. 
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Fedoratioo the Coii^reBS would be able to reduce the four Muslim Provinces into 
mere feudatories. Proceeding, Mr. Jmnah said that if the status of tlie Muslim 
League was to be raised, the Muslims would have to organise ceaselessly. 

Speaking ia Urdu, Mr. Jmnah welcomed the growth of the national awakening 
among Muslims and added that the Muslim Mass Contact Movement of the Congress 
had failed despite the best efforts to obtain the allegiance of Muslims. The fact that 
Maulana Abui Kalam Azad or other Muslims had joined the Coiigioss would not 
mislead others to join it Fie invited cordially those Muslims who were at present 
la the Congress to come under the banner of the League and servo the people 
and the country. 

Re8oIistioriS“-2ia<l. Day — 27tb. December 1938 
Direct Action by Muslims 

ffhe resolution advocating direct action by Muslims following the acirocities commi- 
tted on them in three Congiass Provinces and the suppression of their legitimate 
rights and interests was moved by Mx’- Aziz Ahnid Khan (U. P.) and occupied 
almost the entire time of the second day^s sitting of the Loaguo. 

In moving the resolution on direct action Mr. A. A. Khmi said that Muslims 
would adopt all possible means sanctioned by their religion in order to defend their 
rights and interests and would not hesitate to mako any sacrifices to achieve that 
end, (Loud applause). Ho added that such a decision siiould bo reached after care- 
ful deliberation and direct action would bo undertaken only as tho last resort. Mus- 
lims would adopt measures oven more drastic than civil disobedionco, if necessary. 
Such action would be taken not against any other comrauoity but against Oovernmont 
Out of tho throo Povinces concerned, numoly, Diliaig 13. P. and 0. F., atrocities and 
repression had been carried out i)y Dihar and (J. P. in a greater measure than in U. P. 
He however warned the TJ. }\ Government that if they attempted to amulato tho 
two adjacent Provincos in opprt3ssing tho Muslims, tho latter would strive their ut- 
most to assert their rights in a greater degree in that Provluco, 

Mr. Ashi Ilmsain Warsi (Bihar), seconding the resolution, spoke in the strain 
of the previous speaker and pointed out cases of alltjged oppression carried out by 
tho three Oongress Govornments in the Provincos mentiouBa above. As an instanco, 
ho recounted an incident which, he said, occurred in Haisaribagh, where a Muslim 
had been maltreated and humiliated by the polioo. He added that when the Congress 
Government were questioned with regard to such incidenfs, they took sheifcor by say- 
ing that the matter was under investigation, and honce sub-judioo. Thus, Muslim 
rights of cow-slaughter, taking out of processions, otc. had always boon intorferod 
with, and even supprossed, umler tho protext that many Muslim ritos were against 
local custom. 

Mr, Spec? Abdur Rauf Bhahi Loader of tho Muslim Loaguo Party in tho 0. P. 
Issombly, suporting the resolution, narrated the grievances of Masliihs in C. F. iii- 
ciuding the grossly mader|uate representation of Muslims in tho sorvitujs and public 
bodies. He added that C. P. Muslims were the most per.S(‘cuied. lf.o rederrod to the 
singing of the Banda Mataram song and to the term Vidya Mandir which wore 
higldy resented by Masiims. Attempts wore also being made to suppress cow-sla- 
ughter in that Province ami legislation to this effect, fie said, was proposed to be 
brought forward, ffho 0. i\ Muslims would anxiously wait and see if the Oovoriior 
would give his assent to a measure, which was directed against tho traditional 
reli|ious rights ol the Muslims. 

fhe hon. Sir Bikmder Byat Bhan^ Punjab Premier, tlien rose amid loud clteers. 
He said that he did not iutond to Bpeak on tho rosofutiyu but moniiou had been 
made of ‘the Muslim'‘majority Povinces and ho would like, tliorelore, to explain tlie 
positioa in Ms Province. Tho grievances of Muslims in thfi Congress governed Fro* 
vincas would piove a revelation to any sane thinking porson and cortainly would 
cause conoerii to mj Muslim. He had alaways avoided saying anything about tho 
admiEistratloa ia other ProvmoeS| which might be termed a' criticism. I'ho Muslims 
were not in an overwhelming majority in the Fanjab, but ho had assured Mr. Jitmah 
at the Lucknow session that on the question of safoguarding Muslim lutcrosts, every 
Muslim would stand behind the. League. 

Relerriag to his difjoulties, Sir Sikandw said that there ware ooiiain traitors In 
the Muslim League camp who had been Intriguing with his oppousats with a view 
to creating dissension in the Muslim ranks* It was easier to deal with open enemies 
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but It took time to expose and deal with secret ^serpents la the flI 08 x='es^ The time, 
however, had arrived to deal with them properly, ^wliloli would be done^by the pro- 
vincial organisations. He vroukl like to assure Indian Muslims that despite these ia- 
trigues his Government were firmer now than over before. He had been following 
the policy of scrupulously safeguarding the interests of all__ commimilies* He^liad 
given the minorities 50 per cent representation in the ^ Cabinet and the^ Services, 
He thought that the Congress Governments in some Provinces had ^beeii iiitoxicatod 
by their newly-acquired power, they should remember that ninety millions^ of 
Muslims could not bo suppressed or 'turned out of the country as^_a minority. 
The Congress dream of Swaraj would never come true if they did not learn 
to practise toleration. Happenings like those montioned by the mover and others, 
if they weie not stopped and were allowed to grow In number might: load not 
only to civil disobodionco but to v/orse results. It had boon asked what help tho 
Muslim majority Provinces wmuld give thorn. Mere pafjor resolutions would 
not help, nor ‘wore GoverniiKiiit able to protect the minoritios. Ho assured 
Muslims in the minoritiy Provinces that if ^tbo ^ necessity arose eveiy Punjab 
Muslim would he prepared to Lay down their lives in the dnfenco Mam. 
Referring to tho controversy about hivS offer of military helf^ to Hriiaiu, Sir 8ik:i« 
nder said that his intention of making such a statement was not to offer liolp to 
Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians, He. was pained to find 
even Congressmen criticising him, but ho had matlo the posillon cjoar when ho said 
that ho would oppose sending Indian troops to Palestine. Conelmling, Hir Hikandor 
Uyai Khan said that ho was a praclica! man and no weaver of words. If the need 
arose, he would demonstrate that lie could fight bettor than his oriiics. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, Bengal Premier, supported the TOolidion, ^ He 
declared that the Bengal Ministry was not in any danger, although autagcmlsfs ai^the 
Government had made various baseless staternonts that tho ovortlirow of tho Cabinoi 
was imminent or that factions and dissensions had crept in. He contirmod that if 
Muslims decided to launch civil disobedience, iio could Sf)eal{; on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims that they would stand solidy behind tho movo. rorhaps, there was no Mus- 
lim Minster in India, who would not resign Jiis oOice and join Hm raovoment when 
launohod. In fact, bo would bo the first to do so. Tlio League had not hooii able 
to assert itself in Bengal to tho same degree as in some other Proviiiocsu Ho liopod 
however that it would establish itself in Bengal more firmly than in tho past 
Referring to tho Muslim Mass Contact movement of tho CongrosH, Mr. Ifiiq 

said that such contact was no more possible than coiitacit with the man In 

the moon. Jfo sounded a nolo of warning that if opprossion continued against 
Muslims in the lOndu Provinces, tho Government of ludui Act would cease to 
function ; at least, it would bo their duly to pteveut Its working and tlioy 

could do it by bringing to a stamlstiil the administration in llin non-Gongress 

Provinces, Ho ' hoped that the Congress GovornmoBts would bo endowed with 
bettor sense and chango their treatment of Muslims, otherwise tho latter would bti 
conipBlled to resort to civil disobedience and direct action. 

Bhoik Abdul Majid^ M. h, A. (Contra!), said that ft was the first iimo in tho 
history of the League that civil disobedience had been coatamplatod. The CoogrofiS 
Goveinmcnts must realise that civil disobedionoe would not be confined to the Pro- 
viiioe whero it was launched but that Provinco would beeomo a "^idaco of pilgrimage 
to tho Muslims all over the country”. 

Sir A» if, K, Dehlavi (Bombay), Bupporiing the . resolution, said that the timo 
had arrivod when every Mustim should bo united with every other Muslim timlor 
(lie banner of tho League. Ho had been perturbed by the sitaatioo in Him! and tlio 
P’roniier, but he hoped that tho Muslims in those Provinces and tho Punjab would 
attain greater solidarity through tho Loaguo and that tho MuslimH in tho minority 
Provinces would stand shoulder to shouhlor in the march to common progress. 

Mr. Laiifur liahammi^ M. L. A. (Orissa)* speaking on behalf of the Muslims of 
Orissa, said that they were Imbued with the same rcdigimis favour ami enilitisiasm 
as tho Muslims in other parts of the country, although tho Ciiissa MiisliaB wore in 
a microsopio minority, lie supported the molution. 

Mr. Abdul MMin Chowdhtmj^ a former Minister of Assam, ndorring to the sltaitlon 
in his Froviaoo, said that ia tho proseat Oovornmont, there were tour MinlsteRi, 
who had no following whatovor. Ho pomtod out the metliofls adopted by Ifie Goa- 
gross ia attomptiog to overthrow the past Government, The Lesgim was aol yet 
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properly organised in Assam but the last throe mouths of Couyress rule in Assam 
lias made the League more poinilar than ever before. He supfiort'd tliu riJSoliilioiL 

Sardar Atirangzeh Khan (FioBtier)_ declared that ho would not rnsf iiniil iho 
present Ministry in the Frontier Province had be(Mi leplaocti. U was a!} nony oC 
fate and a curse that the Frontier, Jiavin^ more than t)'J per cfsnt of Muslims, 
should bo under the Congress Administration. The Coneress lived in a world of 
illusion. It was not Indian nor National nor Congress. Tim Muslims iHH*d not look 
up to Kama! Ataturk for guidance. Thoy had two Atatuiks in India, tho riinjab and 
the Bengal Premiers. The Congress relied on the strength of thoir nunibm\s. Ihif, the 
Mitslims relied on the strength of the Almighty,^ “Hands off C. l\ Muslims’*' was 
the warning given by him to the Congicss wnich, if unheedinh would resuh in 
history repeating jrsoll He recalled that a haudiful of Muslmis from Norlh-Wosi 
corner had pushed their way fiutiier inland. H was not fmssible to ignurc the 
ninety million Muslims and govern. 

Tlio last speaker was Mctddana Zafar AU IChan. wim o(vografuf:iiU(i the League on 
the resolution which %vas passed unimiraously amid loud accL'UDatioii. 

Tlio sitting was IheroaCtor adjourned. 

Third Day— •Palma— 28tli. December 193S 
The PALESTfNE Situation 

When tho third dayks sitting of tlio L(‘agiio session (jomniriHUHl this nuwning, ilie 
resolution on tho Palestino situation, as adopti'd by the Subjects Committee last night, 
was takon up and adopted after two houis’ discussion. 

Maulna Mazithurnidin, in moving tlio ihilestino resolution, sewndy criticiseil 
tho Balfour Declaration and said that British sympn'hy for ikdestimr Jews was 
actuated by imperialist motives. Ho accusud Britain of instigating a number of 
Arabs into rebollion against their own people. Tlie British policy fu Paiostino was a 
direct challenge to Islainic doctrines, and, he stated, the slirines W'oro sacred to 
Muslims. Thoy would not be lioodwiukcd into believing tliai the Conforonce called 
by the British Governmont to settle the PaloBtiuo problem would fully represent 
Palestine Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all Provinces spoke, including Rem Alh who said that 
tho world was not pn^pared to accept the idea made by Britain tliat hocauso Qemmy 
was persecuting tho .lews, the latter shouid he thrust ou tho Arabs. He considered 
that Britain’s “atrocities” against the Arabs were greater than those ol Germany 
against tho Jews. It was anomalous that when tho Versailles Treaty wuus being 
observed only in its vioiatiou, Britain shouhl turn to the fhilfour Declaration in sup- 
port of tier policy in Palestino. Eefoning to the forthcoming conferenco on Jhdos- 
tiuo affairs, 8ir Kaza All said that it was based on “gross injustice.” like fhirmany’s 
anihJowish activities, he said, Britain, too, was carrying out tho samo “reprosHiou 
and opiiression” in India. Tho rights of Indians were being trampled upon through 
the policy of hlivido and rulo’ and Indian Muslims were at tho greatest disadvantage 
now that the Congress also had a_ huger in tho pic. As regards tlio attempt to pro- 
vide a national Hckne for Jews, Bir Reza Aii said that veligicms scriptures had laid 
down that the Jews would never liave a homo but the “British wouki ovorrulo the 
will of God in providing a home for tho Jews.” 

Mmdana Mahamnmd Irfan said that every Muslim in India rcaliKed fully the 
gravity ol tho situation in Palest ino since it directly conctirued their religion. 
Muslims would even invite other Powers, such an Germany and Italy, to assist them 
If Britain ccmtlnuecl her prosent policy iu .Palesthie. The British Prime Minister, lie 
ssM, had been acekimed as tlie greatest peucc-makur of the work! at proseat, while 
in th& -birth place of the PrincD of Feaoo, innocent meiii women and children were 
being slaughtered, Tho speaker pioduceii whut ho describtal as a piuco rllle-lmllet or 
sheli-splintBr wd against the Arabs, which was .followed by loudly expregsed re*- 
sontment from the gatherlog, condemamg British policy in Falestiae and urging a 
hoyoott of British goods. 

Mmlana Bmsain Mian (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that Britain had 
titrnod down the asswmee. given by Mr. Lloyd Ucorgo that .Britain would not look 
to tho Islamic eoimtrks for territorial acftuisiiion. Muslims had to move wtifi 
caution, since thoy had td face 'antagonisti 0 forces all over tho workL 

Pmf, Abdul SaUar Ekdiri (Ptiojab) Pointed to tho nmd for taking practical 
stops to carry out the inlontloa el tho'roioiutiom Eo said that bothj the British and 
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PEOOEEDING3 AND EESOLUTIONS 


tlio Hindus word Jews to Moslems, that is. their ouetnies. In India, Mr. Oaulilii 

was the leader of the Jews (Hindus). 

M. Abu Sayeei Anwar (Punjab) stated that the ninety millions ot Indian Muslims 

would rise to a man to support the Palestinian Auibs in their s^tiiiggio. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid (U. P.) said that Indian Muslims wouhl wage a holy war 
(Jehad) to defend Muslims. , , i • 

Mr. Mdul Khaiiq (Karachi) doscribetl British Policy m Palestine as heing mii- 
sulmI odIv for ftrcscrving the iutegnty of the Etnpire taidet the cloak of tlie wnno 
man^s hiirdtm.” The real Jews of the West wene the British and tlioso of the lijasr 
were tlio Hindus and both were the sons of h^b^'bck. - i i- 

Prof. Inavatullah (Lahore) asserted that Muslims \vould mwi-r toleram viujation 
of iho sanctity of Palestine nor that it should he mider the perpeiual subjugation m 


Britain, 


At the instanco of the chair, a previous spoake** wishdreav liis ^ remark, Joa'S of 
llio East and West woio sour, of Bhylock’h wlneh was ommniored iibjectmu.tbbw 

Mr. Jhmah^ clarifying tho position, said that nin !i stateunuiis wme wn jn Iria pmg 
with tho dignity and proHtigo of tho Leanue and iwpjsded ifie seeakiTs nol ^ m i-e 
carried away by passions but to exorcise rn.stniint, nof WMiiutling th*’ mnieeptmiu 
of other comrauniiios. After a few other lieh’giitei’, had sp'dtou, the leaeuiiieu v, as 
put to vote and carried imaiiimously. 


AVomkn and Tin-: fjEAuiTi: 

Tho House next took up the resolution rtdating to vromen, as adopfod by Ihe 
Subjects Coramitteo, last night. 

Beq?m Hahibidlah (IT, P.) moving the resolution jiointed out the nml for 
women’s advance side by side witli men. Womtui, especjally Muslim women, were* 
particulaily backward in every sphere of lifo^ and this proved an obstasde tut? 
economic and social progress of the community. It nvus neressary lhai Muslim 
women should not only conOne thoir acfivitins to tjio hoaath and liomo but sliould 
(some out of their seclusion, acipiaint themselves with tho problems and evonfs of 
the modorn wmrid and marshal their energies to protect Muslim lights and intertnds. 
Islam granled greater priviloges to women than other religions and Muslim women 
should lake full advantage of it 

Oonsiderabln stir wrus crcalod in eertaiii sections of tln^ giUheniig when Maulvi 
Maha.inmad /Airoor/ (IJ. P.) supporting ilie resolution, referred to the Ibinjafi system, 
which iho said) should nor prevent Muslim.s from svi vanning hi ])rogreHS. Loud 
protests resounded from tlie, comsimvative neidionn defending Purdah, which (they 
said) was sacreil to Islam. 

The Ohait^ intervening, urged tho audionco not to give way to exnitormmi and 
explained that the rosolulion only stated that women tdnmld he given an oppoihiidty 
to organise themselves under the League in order to support It, 

The resolution was carried by an overwhelming mujority. 

LlSAOtri’S OFFICIsHkAHERS 

The next rosohition taken up related to the offico-btwors of llm liiagim, ft was 
annonncod that the Raja of Mahmuclabad had been nominated Treasurer of tho All- 
India Muslim League, Nawanzada lianat Ali IChan (the present Secretary), Becrdary ; 
Malik Ah and Sheikh Abdullah, Joint Secrotarios. The rosolutloa was cariiea 
uMtiimoiisIy. 

Tho Baja of Malmudabad pleaded for funds for the Loagiia. Ho said timi bo 
wanted to collect at least tea lakhs of rupees within m% months, which would gci to 
the centra! fund of tho League, The sitting was then adjourned till tho cvimiiig, 

Eesolutxon on Stwbs 

The evening’* *itting of the League to*day passed ilia rogofulion on HUitm as 
adopted by the Subjects Oommittee last night. 

Mr. Hossuin fmaw, Member of tho Council of Btato from Bllmr, said that flic 
licagiic had already declared that it would not interfere In the iidoiiial afimiiiistralioii 
of tho States for various reasons, one of which was that liulurs of Biates worii 
Indians, and as aucli, had the sympathy^ of the League. But Urn mmgmm ami certala 
otiior lliiidu orgaaisations were interfering directly and indirectly in some Ststos* 
whore the Hindus wore in % majority ^with ulterior motives” f arlmis illtptlon^ 
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were made against cortaiu States, especially Hyderabad, bocause it was govorne.d by a 
Mosllm Euler, said Mr. Hossain Imam, but the Gengresr; had iioOiing to say Via 
Muslim complaints against Kashmir, 

Mr. Mmhtaz Ahmad^ Parliamentary Secretary of tlio Punjab Govornment, supporting 
the resolution, described the Congress as not national and titled that the Congress 
had directed its ^‘Home Department— Hindu Mahasabha^^ to tahe steps to bring the 
States under its influence. He added that the Congress kept its oyos shut as regaids 
Muslim rights ih Kashmir. Ho accused the Congress of Buffering from a ^^miiiority 
phobia” and trying to suppress the Muslims in eyery conceivablo manner both in 
British India and the Indian Stales. He warned the Congress or allied organisations 
against interfering with the States with a view to perBOcuting Muslims as ilio latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activitios. 

Khan Saheb Abdm' Rahman (C.P.), supporting the rosoliiiimi, said that Britain 
and the Congress were in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Raj in tbo States, 
especially in those ruled by Muslims, The Congress had come to realise that it 
would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim interests in Northern India, 
where Muslims wore in larger numbers. Hence ail the activities of Mr. Gaudlu wore 
directed towards rooting out Muslim cultuie from the Deccan and convert it again 
into a perpetual stronghold of Hinduism. Hyderabad was the most important State in 
India ruled by a Muslim, but having a majority of Hindu population. The Congress 
agitation in that State was designed solely Vo bring Hydiu’abad under ilindii subjuga- 
tion, Ho warned the Congiess Muslims never to allow it to happen. 

Eaji Abdul Qadir (Bihar), speaking on the resolution, said that the motive of 
iho Congress agitation in Hyderabad was hi suppress the growth of Urdu. Moreover, 
the Congress bad sot up the agitation in order to disrupt the eordia! communal 
relations existing in that Stale, Jhanks to impartial administratiorii, and to create 
discord and disliarraoiiy with a view to creating a deadlock la the present ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Muhammad Asghar (C, F.) said that the resolution would expose the 
‘diypocrisy” of the Congress and its sinister designs with regard to the States. By 
winning over the Stales' subjevdH who wore mosily Hindus, the Congress hoped to 
gain a majority in the Fedoiiii Legislaturo and thereby to oontinm to suppress Muslim 
Interests. 

Mr. Kasimirwala (Delhi), ^ supporting the resolution, pointed out the generosity 
and the munificence of the Nizam in supporting not only Muslim but also Hindu 
institutions. 


Amks^dmisots to Lkaoub Constitution 

The resolution relating to amendments to the constitution of the League was next 
taken up. These w^oro consequential amendments, referring to the clecrion of the 
President and delegates from the different Provinces to the annual Bos.sioij. Other 
amendmeutB sought to enable the Fresidonts of the Provincial Loagiief? to become 
members of the Council of tho All-India League. Another sought to enable the League 
members of the Proviuclul Legislatures to attend tho annual oessioa as delogatos. The 
amendments woro oarriod uuauimously. 

JISSOi.tJTIOlT ON T'EnNaATIUN 

^ The resolution on Federation was then moved liy Mauimia Zafar AH Khan. Ho 
said that Fedcratiou was a monst rous political fraud, Imposed upon Indians. Bui ft 
raised other issues which had not uHually boon grasped by tfia people generally. Tho 
League was not aatagonmtlc against the Hindus generally but against the Congress 
High Command. Tna Federation had really resultod iil a battle 'of wits botwcion Mr. 
Candhi and Mr. Jinnah and it remained to bo Heon who emerged victorious from the 
contest. ProcoediBg, Mr. Zafar All Khan said that Mr. Gandhi really did not want 
India to be free and, therefore, veiled the real Bignifmaiiicc of FiMluratioa from his own 
lollpweri He was a man behind tho soomis who pulleil tim striuga of all Cougtoss 
activities and kept the masses under a perpetual defuHioii, Eiruius indopomtoutly would 
never attain freedom.. It was Muslims alone who could free India and tho Vliiiduft 
from foreign domination. But Mr^ Gandhi did not want complete iiidcpoacleiicc nor to 
break away^ entirely from British relations. Thus an unholy pact: had taken place 
between him and the Government of India commonly known as a Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment The Ck)i3greas High Command had declared ostentatiously that federation was ua- 
aooeptable to them bat Mr# Gandhi never said explloltly that he did not want Pcderiticiiu 
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He wanted it very miicli indeed. Proceeding, Mr, Zafar Ali Khan accnsoi the Congress 
High Command of hypocrisy with regard to Federation. ‘Wfiiie they professed they 
did not want Federation their real intention was to get a majority in the Federal 
Legislature. If that was assured to them, they would not object to Foderatlon. The 
Britishers had come to realise that their Empire was tottering and hence every 
attempt was being made to protect India from slipping out of thoir hands. Federa- 
tion was one such effort. The minorities had already been treated shabbily specially 
the Muslims so much so that in the Provinces where they were in a minority mm 
the Governor refused to protect thoir rights and interests. As an instance, lie 
pointed to Orissa and said that the Governor of that Provinco had refused to liston to 
the plea of the Muslims for safeguarding their rights. The speaker had intemiod to 
move a resolution in the Central Assembly^ in that conneotion but it was disallowed 
by the Governor General. Mr. Zafar Aii Khan concluded that in whatever way Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command might treat Federation as embodied in the 
Government of India Act the Muslims should vest the President of tfie League witli 
full powers to take the necessary steps to safeguard their interests. They should 
expect nothing from either Britain or from the Congress. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid reiterated that Federation was entirely uiiacceptabio to the 
League as embodied in the Government of India Act. The sitting was adjourned^ 

Foiirtls Day— Patna — 29th. Decamfeer 1938 

The session of the League concluded this afternoon. The resolution ou Fodera* 
tion, which was moved yesterday, was adopted, 

Mr. Z. M, Lari (U. P.), supporting the resolution, said that tlie Congress wanfoil 
a majority in the Federal Legislature and honce tho League should vest pi^wors in 
the President to evolve a suitable substitute for the Fi»dora! Bchome after 
negotiating with the powers that be, or otherwise take the necessary steps to 
safeguard 'Muslim interests. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Isfuail (Bihai*) declared timt the Federation was iiriaccep" 
table to the Muslims as the soliemo did not safeguard their interests ami oven ui the 
Provinces whore they wore in a majority they would be reduced to tlm 
position of minority. 

Malik Barkat Ali (Purijab) doeJured that no J^huleral schomo would ho acceptable 
to tho Muslims if it allowed tho Fedora! Legislature to thwart tlie atimiiiisfratum of 
tliose Jhoviacos where MuslimB wore in a majority. 

Mr, M, Azgar Imam (Bihar) urged the Muslims to ho prepared for every 
saerdioe to resist the imposition of tho Federation hecaiise it would perpetuafe the 
subordination of India to almas. 

The BuuMa Riots 

The next rosolulion on Burma was taken up. Moving this Mr. Ztihur Ahmad 
(TJ. P.) traced the origin of the riots and narrated tho atrocities coininitteoil by the 
Burmaus on the Indians, especially tho Muslima. 

Mk Mahmud Ilassa7i. (Hyderabad) attributed tho cuKiiro and progress of Buima 
to Indian Muslims but, he said, the Hindu Babha and Arya Bamaj orgimiHafions were 
oariying on propaganda against tho Muslims in Burma, fha resulutloa was iiassoiL 

Frontiee Policy CmTioisnn 

The next resolution of Baluchistan, which was moved by Khan Bahadur Mfustag 
Ahwmd Qurmain (Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab), had a quick passage. 

Strong criticism of tho British policy in tho Frontier was nmclo cluring the 
consideration of the next resoiutiou, which was moved by Mr. Zafar AH Khan 
(Punjab), who said that British policy was futllo in the Frontier sinco tho 
tribes against which it was diraeted had been hidepcudent from time immemorhd. 
If© asked the Government to change tho present policy to one of conciliation. 

Tho resolution was passed after Mr. Ziauddin Khiui (Frontier) had siJoJccn. 

A resolution was moved on behalf of tho Chair by the Bcendary of the 
Ijeague, which related to the present Provincial Lvaguo Pariiameniary Boards. 
Another urged Muslims strictly to discard all un-lslamic customs in ccjndiictiiig 
meetings, while the last one. which was of a technieal mitiite, rcktod to the 
payment of subscriptions by members. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnak said that the Ijcaguo Md kid 
aowa during the present session a fundammtai principle of a revolutionary uilurc? 
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wliieh waB a departure from the past, namely, the decision to aclopt direct 
aetioo, if and when necessary. So long, h(t said, the League had been wadded 
only to the policy of constitutional progress. Hn sai<i that the Patna st'ssipn 
was the most suecessfiil he had seen ever hIiico 1913 when he joined the 
League aod he paid a tribute k> ihe public of Patna tor their orderly iiiai'iner. 
In connection with dimsi action Mr. Jinnah pleaded for patience and asked 
MuBiiras to organise the League so that the nine crores of Muslima might com© 
under its banner. 


The Sind Muslim League Conference 

Welcome Address— Karachi — Sth. October 1938 

The Sind Muslim League Coufereneo opened at Kaiachi on the Sth. October 1938 
under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah^ amidst ontlmsuisfiu setunjs. On. the 
rostrum were aeated the Premier of Bongal, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fuzln! Iliui and AH- 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana Hliunkat Ali, Nawab/.ada Liuqat All Khan, Sir 
Ciirrimbhoy Ibrahim, Nawab Sir Jamaikham Laghari, the Maharaja ^of Mafunooiiabari, 
Maulana Hamid Badayum, Syeii Ohulam Bhik Narang, Khan Fakir Khan and local 
Muslim leadens, inclndiiig Haji ‘Sir Abdulla {laroori, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatiillah, 
Sheikh Abdul Majid Mir Bundeh Ali Khan, Khun Bahadur Khufiro, Sir Sikandar 
Bayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon read the welcomsj address. In the coarse of hl.s spoocli 
Sir Abdulla rcooimtcd the <dTorts on the part of distinguished Muslim leaders in 
the course of the last llfteen years to arrive at a settlomoot with the majority 
community and fiointcd out how the solution was as far off now as it over had hmi. 
Ho severely criticised the attitude of tho majority community for not ariproacliing 
the question with a dotorminatioa to arrive at an amicable aeiiluraont. Sir Abdulla 
believed that the sole obstacle standing in the way of a permanent solution of the 
problem was the nnwdllingnosn on the part of llto majority community to appreciate 
the true position and face it squarely. As long us tlio majorily community failed 
to rocogniao tho fleop-rimted sasfjicion of the minorities tfiut their intoiajsts were nf)t 
safe in the hands of tho majority, unless they were attnrdiul adequat.o safeguards and 
proteotiyn thortj was no prospect of a solution of tho problem and if the iiatifmeu r)f 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacity it might have no allernalivo left, bul. to 
seek their salvation in their own way in an independent federation of Aitishm Riatiss, 
Bir Abdulla sounded a uofo of warning that the recent happenings in Czeclin-Hlova- 
kia would ri'peat tlmmselves in India if tiie majority community pursisted in their 
nuTeaHonable attifnde and stand in the way ^oC^MusliraB teujising their ambition. In 
this connection, Hir Abdulin uiged his coreligionists to establish closest coniuct among 
themsolves in India ns well m wiifi co«*religlonists in other coiiutrioB. 

Bir Abdulla then referred to tho happenings in provinces where the nuiigress 
is ruling and said tho very culture, religion and tho oxistonco of tho Muslim commu- 
nity wore In joopaidy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the hands 
of the majority oommunitv. Wo have nearly ai rived at tho j)arting of fho ways 
and until and nolcss thi.s problem is solved to the snlisfaction of all it, will bo im- 
possible for anybody to save India from being diviiled into Ilimlu-lhdia and Muslim 
India both fdaced nndor separate fedorationB. Tho MuHliras are wide awake to-day 
and m efort to dupe or coerce them will bear any fruit On the contrary those, 
who have chosen to masquerade under the cdoak of nationalism, must know that natio- 
nalism which holleves in 'depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not going 
in any way to aceelorato the freedom of India. Muslims have left no stono uiitiirriaii 
to strengthen the light for Incllaids freedom, aithmigh at no tiiao will it bo possiblo 
tor them to agreo to any propOHition involving a mere chaugo of masters. 

Bir Abdulla dwelt at loagtli on the Sind Mioisttial tanglo and declared that flic 
Congress Party had oonotved with the Hindu Mahasabha to deprive t!ic Maslims of 
Bind from having a Ministry cmjoying their oonfidence, Be manilaiued them wiw no 
use shutting their eyes to the realities of iho mtuation and Ignoring the frindamenral 
lac'tora He assured tho minoriiios in Sind that if they nlayod thoir pari rightly tlici 
Muslim League would aiord all fioilltles tor the minorities to have llieir legfllmate 
tiiirhte safeeaarded* 
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The PresiJeiitial Address 

Mr. Mahomed AK Jmnah tliea delivered liis presideotial address, wliioh was 
punctuated with cheers. The following are extracts : — 

^Now that your Provinco is an independent entity the greatest responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Musalmans of Smd for the welfare and the progress of your 
Province. Not long ago the Musalmans in Sind were divided and torn into groups 
but to*day I am happy to find that there is a wonderful public spirit, vSolidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and harness your 
powers there is nothing to prevent the Muslim League Af your province from assiim* 
ing the reigns of the Government of your province. It is in your hands now. Ton 
must remember that it is your duty and responsibility which calls upon you to con** 
duct the affairs of the Government of Sind, The constitution enacted by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, although it incorporates many objoctioiiablo features, yet 
you should utilize it with your majority strengHi successfully for the economic, social, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Sind and iii particular of the Miisal- 
mans. I feel confident that mainly the Musalmans of Sind and the right-thinkiog 
Hindus will realize that the progress and tho welfare of the province lies in main- 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and frlendiy co*oporatioii amongst the 
people of Sindh 

Continuing, he said : ^‘Tiio Mussalmans of Sind have another sacred duty to per- 
form and a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect which I want to 
impress upon you. In t!ie All-India Muslim struggle against the varloiis forces which 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
propaganda you have to guard yourself against it and stand solid behind the Alh 
India Muslim League which is the only authoritative organisation of the Musaimaas 
of India. 

‘The struggle that wo are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, lainister- 
sliips and jobs, nor are wo opposed to the oconoraic, social and educational uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe wlien. you. aro told that 
tlie policy and programme of the Ijcague is reactionary. No honest man who has 
studied the policy and programme of the League can conscionlioiisly and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progresHive.* Yet the Muslim 
Loagiio and its loaders are daily misroprosonted and vilified. Triiili is Hiippresscii 
and falsehood is broadcast in tho Congress press and muvs agency ; of coutso wo 
having m press. But iiio gi‘«mtest misfortune of India is iliat the High Command 
of tho OongreflR has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude tfAvards 
the All- India Muslim I^eague since they secured tho majority m tiu3 six provinces. 

Ht is common knowledge that the average Congressman, whether ho is a membor 
by conviction or ‘convoaicncoh arrogates to liimsolf the role of a ruler of this country 
and although he does not possess tlie educational qualificalions, training and culfiiro 
and traditions of the British bureaucrat he behavoH ami acts lowiirds the MusalrnanB 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. Ttio siipromo com- 
mand may well deplore corruption, untruth fill nosB and vlfdonce and may further 
deplore the faked register of membership of tho Congress by ‘convimiQueeh 

Proceeding, he said, I know that Governors and tho Govorrior-Clenotal have failed 
the minorities, specially the MusalmauB. But on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemens agreement and a secret understanding botwcieii tlio British 
Government and the Congress jn consequence of which asBumnees were given that 
such powers will not be exorcised, and so It is obvious tliat the Congress linfstiios 
are getting tho longest ropo with the result that the foolish policy of the Congress ia 
responsible not only for fnttmse bitterness between the two sister eoromaalties Imt 
among the various classes and interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con- 
liiots and ill-will, which aro bound to 'recoil in tho long run on tins progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into tlio Imads of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation which will br«k ladlft 
vortlcally and horizontally. 

Mr. ^imah said that the Gongross high command had no scruples on mf standard 
or principle in their methods and added, ‘Their policy Is based cm arropnoe mi 
opportunism and 'anfortunatoly they m at the present momeBt gottrog the tupporl' of 
a large body of Hindus who have rospeot for the Congress aacl they are helag, ' fully 
exploitod* Not only that but even Mr* Oandhi who has acquired the spiirituai 
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ence o?er a large body of the Hindu public and with his halo of Mahatma is used by 
those who surround him. He often tries to get out of the awkward oornrirs by falling 
back upon his inner voice or the voice of silence and relies upon the fact that he is 
not even a four»aniia member of the Congress ; and he deplores corruption, uiitnifh- 
fulness and violence and pleads to his utter helplessness for the decisions of Congress 
High Command/ 

Speaking of the situation and position that the Mussalmans had to face, Mr. Jinnah 
said ; Ht is no use relying upon anyone else, We mast stand on our own inherent 
strength and build up our own power and forge sanctions behind our decisions. It is 
no use our blaming others. It is no use our accusing our opponents only ; it is no 
use our expecting our enemies to behave differently. If the Mussalmans are going to 
be defeated in ilieir national goal and aspirations it will only be by the liotrayal of 
the Musalmans among us as it has happened in tho {>ast. For the reru\gades and 
traitors I have nothing to say. They can do their 'worst. Hut I app^-ui most fervently 
to those Musalmans who honestly feel for their commauiiy and its welfaro and tisosc 
who are misled or misguided and indiiTerent to come on to the iihd/orm of the 
Muslim League and under its flag ; and please close your rank and file and stand 
solid and united at any and all costs and speak and act with one voice, 

^fiere I wish to make it clear that I am not fighting tho Hindu {Community as 
such nor have I any quarrel with the Hindus generally for 1 have many porsona! 
friends amongst them.’ 

Eeferring to the tragedy of Palestine that was going on at present and the nitlilesB 
repression that was practised against tho Arabs because of their struggle for tho 
freedom of their coimiry, Iw said, need hardly toll you that we had most convincing 
proofs demonstrated all over India tliat tfio heart of fwery Musalmaii is with them In 
their brave and wonderful sirugglo that they are carrying on against all odds and in 
spite of their bein^ “dofemceloss’h According to tho rosolution of the All-India 
Muslim League council xtugust 26 was observed all over fndia as the Falesthie day 
and from all accounts 1 can say without (-xaggeration that thousands and thoiiHands of 
meetings were held all over India fully ami fervently sympathising with those who 
are fighting for their country's freedom. Musalmans’ fu‘att is wounded and lacerated 
when they hear tho news and the accounts of ruthlesH and tyrannical oppression and 
repression of those brave Arabs and I know tliat the entire Muslim world i« watching 
the doings of Groat Britain tliere. 

^Daring the recent times Great Britain has tlirowm her friends to the wolves and 
broken her solemn promises* Only those succeed with the British people who possess 
force and power and wlio are in a position to bully them. They have also let down 
and thrown tho Musalmans of India to tho wolves, I am sure that tiiere will bo no 
peace in the Near East unless they give an honest and square deal to the Arabs in 
jPalesilne, In India f may draw the attention of his Majesty's Qovmmmi and the 
British statesmen who 1 am suro are not under any delusioii that OrnigrcHs represents 
the people of India or Indian nation for there are tX) miliions of MuHulmans, And I 
would draw their attention and here also of the CJongrcss high command and ask them 
to mark, learn and inwardly digest the recent upheaval and its conseciuerit develop- 
ments which threatened the world war. It was because the Hudeten Germans who 
were forced under the heel of tho majority oC Owhoslovakla who oppressed them, sup- 
pressed them, maltimtod thorn and showed a brutal and callous disregard for their 
rights and interests for two decades, honco the inevitable result that the Republic of 
Ossochoslovakia is now broken up and a now map will have to be drawn. Just as the 
Sudeten Germans were not dofeaoeloss and survived tho opprassiou and pwsecutioa 
for two decades so also the Musalmans are not dDfanoclass and cannot give up their 
,iiatioMi entity and aspirations iu this great continent, 

, ‘Here also 1 may mention the Frontier policy of tho Oovernraeril of India which 
the sooner it Is giveri up the better and methods of reconciliation are resorted to 
instead. I will taorefor© appeal to the British Government to review and revise 
their policy with regard to Palestine, Waxiristan and Musalmans of India and the 
Islamic powers generally. It Is in tho Interest of Great Britain to seriously consider 
the reonentation in the light of the developments that have taken place during the 
last two decades/ Conoluding, he asked the MusalmanB to go forward and orpnissa 
themselves all over India and h! the reasons and argumenti fail our nitimato resort 
must depend upon our oWn iahwent strength and power* I do not; despair nor need 
wa fear the eonsequances in this front itruggle of life and death which lavolvas the 
d«tmy of 90 milhona of ow people/ ’ ' ■ 
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^Mr. Jianali’s prosideatial address was listened to witli rapt attentioo, Mr. Shaukat 
All raising repeated cries of ‘‘Narahun Takbir” the gatkering taking up the cries. 
The entire audience with one voice applauded Mr. Jinnak wken ke poiuted to Mr. 
Eazliil Huq and complimented kim over kis recent victory in tke Ministerial battle, 
adding tkat Mnslim India was behind kim. Referring to Makatma Gandhi’s frontier 
visit, Mr, Jinnak wondered who was Gandkiji’s physician who was so foolish as to 
advise him to go to the Frontier for rest. The huge gathering signified its approval 
of Mr. Jinnah’s attack on the Congress High Command and his strictures op the 
policy of the Congress leaders with cries of “League Zindabad.” Mr, Jinnak next 
invited the Premiers of Bengal and tke ranjab to address tke gathering. 

Bengal Premier’s Addsfess 

Mr, Fazlul liuq speaking first narrated how in tke Provinces where the Congress 
were ruling the minority interests were not safeguarded but jeopardised, how tlioir 
religious rights were not safeguarded, their langiiago was Sauskritisod and their ranks 
divided. Those Muslim Ministers, who wore included in Congress Ministries, were 
not real Muslims, They had sold Islam in order to servo their personal ends Not 
content with this the Congress was meddling with the Ministries of the Provinces 
whore they were not ruling and they had been from time to time trying to discredit 
and break their Governments and drive a %vedg 0 into their solidarity, 

Mr. Fazlul Hiiq added, “You have before you instances in the 0. P. and U. P« 
You have also before you the condition now prevailing in tke Frontier Province, 
We had great hopes when Sind was separated. The Muslims, who formed the 
majority community, should hold the flag of Islam aloft and load the rest of India, 
But w© find tO“day that the 25 Muslim membors of the Sind Assembly arc divided. 
How can all tke B5 become Ministers ? One will be a Minister while the rest will 
have their turn in due course. How can you look for your salvation to ten 
Congressmoii in your Assembly ? 

“You should close your ranks, sink your diFeronces and rally under tke banner 
of the League. We are all gathered hero to solve your difficulty , We have oomo 
determined to see a stable Muslim Ministry with tke League programme ostablished. 
Do not nin after officos. You may be a Minister in the morning but not in tbo 
evening. Your solo object should bo to servo tko Muslim community. Look at tko 
nowly-oroatod Hindu Proviuce of Orissa. They are doing splendidly well. Tako a 
lesson from them. Give up selfish onds. If you do not unite, we shall force you. 
You have got tho best opportunity to form a Loaguo Ministry and give a fitting 
reply to thf3 high-handedneBS of the Congress as practised in tho Central ProviuooB 
and other Congress Provinces. 

“You would not have been separated from Bombay but for tho offorts of tlio 
League loaders. It is proper and fitting that you should bo the Loagiio’s toroh- 
bearors. The League is ready to guide you. Your salvation lies under its bacmer, 
Provo that you are true sons of Islam. Muslim nations througlioat tlio world are 
fully organising, Streogthea tho hands of the Jjeague. Accept its lead and guidance, 
I look to you, 35 membors of tho Sind Assembly, to unite within 24 hours and to set 
a noble oiaraple. Let Bind have the credit of having formed tho first League Miaistry^h 
Mr, Hug said that they were Indians but they were Muslims first ana every-thiag 
else afterwards. They also cherished independence and froodomt but they did act 
want It if It meant submission to the Congress rule. He added that Muslims desired 
freedom which would enhance Islam’s prestige. 

Th© Bengal Premier’s speooh was punctuated with repeated applause# 

Punjab Ffemier’i Sclscecli 

The hon. Sir Sikmder ffyat Khan regretted that Muslim Indians expectation from 
Sind and the Frontier whore Muslims were the predominating majority were net 
fullillod, He was not prepared to ooncode tho claim of nationalism, to the Congress# 
Congress took one form In th© Congress Frovinoes and a different form In the aon^ 
Congress Provinces, He cited instances from his experience as the Premier of Ik© 
Punjab and pointed out that he had been ddaouaoed as a rank eommnnalist: beoansi 
he had got through the debt conciliation moasar© which afforded raliif to the extent 
of Es, 16 croros to the poor kisans and agrioultudsts of tho Funjab, Both lit 
Hindus and Muslims had benefited by this measure, ■ . "" 

Referring to the Congress Opposition to th© Beorultmtofc Bril, the Fanjal Prhrol» 
asked why, while denouncing reoruitmeat in th© Punjab,' 'the Congress 'ttftiirfd 
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establlsliment of military colleges, rifle dobs and military training schools in tlieir 
own Provinces, He declared that the Punjab was well known for pioducing men for 
the army. They were a martial race. The Punjab would not only defend the 
Province but would stand as a protector for the whole country and defend the 
frontier of India in the hour of need in case the British Army wore withdrawn. 

Sir Sikancler Hyac Elian added, ‘'We are not slaves. We know how to handle 
the weapons of war. Let me assure my Congress friends that in no case will 1 
allow my troops to be sent out to China or any other Islamic counlry. They wdli 
be^ kept inside India* 1 would rather be shot down than agree to Indian troops 
being sent to Palestine. Concluding the Premier exhorted tho Muslims in 8ind in the 
name of the Muslims of the Punjab to sink their differences and to rally round the 
banner of the League for the prestige of Islam in their own Province. 

Resolutions — KaracM — 10th. October 1938 

The conference adopted a resolution, recommending to tho AJi-India Bluslim 
League to review and revise the entire queslion of a suitable constitution for India, 
which would secure the honourable status due to Muslims and disapproving of tho 
All India Federation embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

By another resolution, the Coiiferonco appealed to tho Muslims of the Frontier 
to throw out the ^‘Gandhian Ministy’' and establish a League Miuistiy. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution on Palestine, urging tho cancellation 
of the Mandate and conferment of full independciico on Palestiuo and warning tho 
British Government that if tho present pro-jewish policy was continued, the Muslims 
of India would look upon Britain as an enemy of Islam and adopt all measures devi- 
sed by the Cairo Muslim Conferonco. 

Eesolutions urging Muslims to enrolj thomseives as volunteers in the Muslim na* 
ifonal guard, wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, observe 
thrift and economy, encourage ifuBlim shopkeepors, secure employment for their uu- 
employed brothers, carry on regular propaganda for moral, religious social, economic 
and eauoational uplift, and creattj a political awakening amongst Muslim masses for 
speedy achievement of the freedom of fslam and India were adopted. 

Tho speakers, including Khan Faldra Khan, Nawabiiada Liakatali Khan, and Nawab 
Maklidum Mohammad Ifussein narrated how Congress Ministers treated Muslim mino- 
rities, ©ulogisod the League leaders' servieoB, congratulated Sind Muslims on planting 
the Muslim League flag on the land of Islam, Haying that they had undortakeii a 
tedious journey from all corners of the country to bring to Sind the message of Mu- 
slim provinces and urged Sind to hold Islam aloft and rally under the Muslim League. 
They hoped that a League Ministry will bo established in Hind. The speakers soun- 
ded a note of warning saying that those going to lYaidha should be compelled to 
join the Muslim League, 


Bengal Premier’s Speech 

The Hindus have successfully divided our ranks and our condition to-dav is 
miserable. They broke Sind’s first Ministry. AVo thought that tho Beowid Ministry 
of Sind would serve the cause of Islam, but it happened othorwiso, observed the lion, 
Mr. A. K FazM Buq^ Premier of Bongal, Mr. iluq said : I assuro you tiiat you 
have the power to make Governors and Ministrios and bring about their downfall, if 
they do not hear you punish thorn. If any amongst you desert you, you cau compel 
them to come to the Leagae, We had great hopes in Bind and the FTontior whore 
the Muslims are In an overwhelming majority, but things to-day are difforont. If 
ypii^can unite the 85 Muslims members of the Bind Assembly to form a League 
Mmistry, you mn give a fitting answer to th© treatment motod out to Bfusllms in the 
Congress-goveraecI Proviaces of 0* E and Orissa. You are in a majority la tlie 
Asemblf and you must reap the fullest; harvest from that majority. 

Oontintting. the Bengal Fremler deolareds I warn those Movslims who call them- 
selves nationalists that may must remembar that Indian Muslims will fight them, 
^ w not come to opr fold, it will be construed as a ohalhmgo to mm crom 
of Mumsms m Mia. Mpliihs must remember that, if need be, they should Bacrifiem 
their lives for Islam. They cannot run away. If you are not ready to lay down 
your lives, you are not fit to be lusllms. Mr. faalul Huq aonelttdecl : If lahommed 
Bm Eassim, an eight-year old lad with IS soldiers could eonqoeer Sind, then surely 
nine crores of Masiims can oonquer the whole of India. The audience signified Its 
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enthusiasm in a wild burst of clieering amidst voices, Yon order us and we are 
ready to lay down our lives. 

Ministry Tangle — K&racM — 12tli. October 1938 

The momentous conferenee between Muslim members of the Siiid Assembly and 
Mr. Jinnali which was expected to put an end to the Ion;? chapter of suspense haaging 
over the fate of the Allabux Ministry, commenced at 11 a. m. at the residence of 
Sir Abdulla Haroon. Elian Bahadur Allah Bux, Premier, Pir Illalii Box. Reveiiiia 
Minister and 25 other members of the Ministerial and opposition parties attended the 
meeting. It was understood that Mr, Jiiiuah had put forward a proposal that members 
should sign League pledges and then negotiate with other Assembly groups which 
would be willing to wort with a reshuffled Ministry accepting League policy and 
programme on similar line as in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Regarding the leadership of the party Khan Bahadur Allah Bux showed to Mr. 
Jinnali eleven signatures and four telegrams (from absonioes) in his support. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah made an announcement tonight at the outset of iho provincial 
Muslim League conference declaring, M mat the Muslim members of the Bind Legis- 
lative Assembly and had nearly 10 hours’ discussion wuth them. As the outcome of 
it 27 members out of 3B have joined tin All-India Muslim League and signed the 
pledge and accopted its programme and policy. The remaining Beven, eschidmg ono 
Congress member, have not decided what they should do. I cannot tell more as 1 
am issuing a statomont to-morrow. F hope tliaf in the intorosts of Muslim solidarity 
and welfare these seven members will still realizi the wisdom of joining the League 
and after sleep tonight bettor sense will prevail to-morrow morningh 

In conclusion, Mr. Jtnnah warned, H assure yon brethren, wo will go forward 
dauntless. Nobody can flmcli us from o ur determination. We will go aliead despite 
disappointment and machinations of interested parties’. 

The conference adopted one resolution condo mning the alleged policy^ of Sind 
Governor and requesting the Secretary of State for India to make an appointment of 
another person who would act ‘constitutionally and work after the intero.sts of the 
majority of people’. The resolution further urged the All Iiidia Muslim League to 
take up this qucvStion with the authorities in India ami England. Tlw resolution was 
moved by Mr. M. B* Gazdar, i». a. 

By another resolution the conferonca expros.sscd that the Muslims had no coii- 
fideoco in the present Ministry which, ‘deserved coudomnatloiJ for its various acts 
of omission and commission. The conforonco also condemned the attitude and the 
part played by the bind Congress in the present Ministerial tangle. Condemning the 
present Ministry as anti-Muslim, bit Abdulla Haroon lu h. 4., (Contial) advocated 
the picketing of the residence of the Ministers and launching a non-oo-oporation 
movement against iho Ministry to compel them to resign. 

It was believed that Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, emboldened by the bright prospoots 
of the Congress high command’s peace with him and tiie consent support of the 
Congress Assembly party, adopted a Btubhom attitude and rofused to be dictated to 
by Mr. Jiaoali. 

The Premier insisted upon a definite guarantoa that ha would be left tmtauohed 
in the office of the Premier and flatly declined to resign and then form a new 
Ministry in oonsonanoo with the wishes and desires of Mr. Jiiiuali. A disagroement 
also arose oyer the signing of the MuBllm pledge by Khan Bahadur Mali Bux and 
his party. Mr. Jinnah was adamant that the future Ministry In Sind would be styled 
a pwely Muslim League Cabinet and all members should necessarily sign the League 
plcdgo unconditionally. 

Concluding S|jecch— IStli. Octolnsr 1938 

1 have made clear and am once again making clear to the Oongrass that so long 
as thero is hfo m mo, 1 will never allow MasUras to be dowatrocldcn. As long w 
the Congross has not come before us like an equal partner, there can bo m peace 
with US , declared Mr. Jmnah addressing the Sind Frovincial Muslim League Conferenoe 
before it concluded at 2 this moruing. 

Mr. /miiaA said/Sadetoa land was a state croatod artilijiallf from Gormmfi but ' 

the people nevor forgot that their land was not the BadetaalanI which was midi ly 
foreigners, Hanoe fresh maps are being drawn up. , ’ 
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THE BIND MUSLIM LEAGUE CONFERENCE 


[ KiRACHI- 


Tho Couaress wants Muslims to ba treated in tlie same way as the Sudotans. She 
wants to work as paramount power. That intoxication^ has soisod tho high command 

The Conaress is figlitiog for domination over the Muslims. It is rank madness, but 
that has seized the Congress anil it is against that design— that mad ideal that I liaxe 

rebelled.’ , ^ . . „ . . 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : I attach more importance to outside woik than mmde legi- 
slatures, The foundation of solid work is outside legisjatu res. The maLing and 
breaking of ministries is not the issue before us. Provincial (jovernmeiit are toy 
Governments, They have no power and instead of using they are ^jbusing it. ^ Ihe 
Government is stili^in the hands of tho Britishers, _ let us not forgot Hiat 'ho Hi^ns 
take it for granted that the Congress is doing right. They aro under tho heel of 
•Wardha. Therefore it is the Muslims who_ understand tho real issue f 
rinaine a fire-alarm since 1936, but my engine does not appear to bo cUioient. \V o 
have yet to organize ourselves. I am confident that within four years there will be 
no organization more powerful than the Muslims. 

Mr. Jinn ah’s Charok 

Tn a statement on Bind affairs, Mr. Jinnah refers to tho ^nnivorsal desire for 
solidarity’ among tho MusHoih of Sind and to his effoiis for forming a Muslim League 
rS mentions that an agtoemoni was reached in this conneo- 

tiorand Lyrthat ‘Premier Allah Bux backed out of the agreement’ subsequently 
Mr jfnnKuggests that ’Mr. Allah Biix is in tho hands of the Congress party and 

IB marking time to receive tho Congress high command s instructiouB » 

Premier’s Kejoindkr 

seems that tho major issue uniting all Muslim monibeis in the Assembly has 
for some reasons receded into the background and the idealistic position for the 
formation of a Muslim Longue Government is being urged without any regard to its 
future stability”, obsarvod ihomier Allah Bux in a lengthy rejoinder to Mr* M* A. 
Jinnah. ^ t* 

He adds that it is very much to bo regretted that during sittings of the Mus hm 
League Coiiferouco at Karachi, some speeches were made by 
leaders in the prosenoo of Mr, Jinnah holding out various threats of boycott and 
personal barm to tho prcHcat Ministers and ihoir supporters and intensifying oommii- 
pal feeiing. Should those utterances result in breach of the peace or any undesirable 
occurrences^ continues the Premier, the responsibility will rest very heavily ^ Mr. 
Jinnah and other responsible Muslim leaders who took part in Gie confoionoo, Iho 
Sind Premier coaciudeB that in the interests of our country, it is very much to be 
desired that the two sister communities should hvo happily togother and work for tho 
S cl our motherland and any attempt to disturb those poacoful relations by in- 
hammatory speeches cannot be too strongly condemnod. 



The National Liberal Federation 

20th- Session — Bombay— 30th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 20tli sessiott of the National Liberal Federation of India commenced in Sir 
Cowasjee Jelian^ir Hall, Bombay on tiie SOlh. December 1938, tlio iiori. Mr. R 'n, 
Sapru presiding. A large mimbor of delegates and visitors were present Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir^ chairman, reception committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Bombay. Jn the course of his welcome address Sir Oowasji said 

We last met in this City seven years ago when I had also tlio privilege of acting- 
in the same capacity. Again it was in this City in 1918, that is, exactly 20 years ago^ 
that our first Conference took place under the Presidentship of one of our most 
distinguished countrymen, the into Sir Sureudra Nath Bannerjeo, when the late Sir 
Diushaw Wachha was the Chairman of the Eoception Committee. The event is now 
past history but it might be useful to recall the reasons that actuated a largo number 
of our countrymen, amongst whom wore several, who may well be called the 
Founders of the Cndian National Congress, to secedo from the' old political organisa- 
tion, working for which they had spont the best part of their lives, and to establish 
a separate political organisation to carry on political work, guided by the same 
principles as they had maiotained and preached for years pa.st They were conviuGed 
that their past political work, governed by those principles, had yielded rich fruit hi 
the shape of the epoch-making pronouncement by His Majesty’s* Government in 192L 
Many of those who took part in our proceedings' are, alas, no more with us, but we 
are thankful to Providence that we still retain the services of men like Sir Chimanlai 
Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. B. Shivaswamy Iyer, and Y. Chintamani, Looking 
over the list of the Rocoption Commitleo of those days, I iiottoe t!if 3 names of two of 
our most distinguished and active politicians of to-day. Mr. BImlabhai J. Desai and 
tho Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Latthe. 

The reasons for tho split in the Congres.s Organisation 20 years ago Is woll-knowa 
to most of you. After tho lapse of those years wo many welf examiuo the principieB 
wo stand for, and the roasous for our existence as a separate entity to-day* Sir 
Burendra Nath Bannerjee in his address in 1918 laid down that : 

‘^Our creed is co-oporation with the Oovornment whenever practicable, and 
opposition to its policy and moasures when tho supremo Interests of the motherland 
require it Our guiding prinofplo is co-operation when wo can ; criticise when m 
lEust^ It is not criticise when wo can ; co-operate when wo must. Wo deprecate 
opposition for the sako of opposition. Opposition must always produce excitement 
and unrest, and is justified only by tho ample reward of all logitimate opposition, 
which is the redress of national grievances and tha enlargement of popular rights” 

It has been asserted by many that strict constitutionalism has ohamcterisei! the 
administration of the Congress Frovinoes and that the Congress has vindleated the 
Liberal Policy to seek political salvation on constitutional lines. We were convinced, 
that the only way, by which India could advance towards tha goal of her ambitioin 
waa for the majority Parties in the Legieiatara to take ofiloe and work the Constitu- 
tion with only one object in view— Service to the Country* At first tho Ooogress 
considered the Constitution "^unworthy to be olfered by England or to be accepted by 
India,” But they ultimately oamo roand to our point of view, with the results wa 
are now well aware of. But after all, is the line of demarcation between the liberals 
and the Congress grown so faint in practice as not to justify the separate exlBtence 
of a distinct political paitj ? i assert that It would b© a suporfioial diagnosis, 
which reveals m the present constitutionalism of the Congress a disappwaace of 
those fundamental differences which go to the root of our respective political 
philosophies. 

The mere fact that Congress Ministnas act on most oooasicms to-day as Liberal 
Cabinets would have done, or do what secures the approval of the Liberal Fartf, is 
BO argument in favour of not enunciating the principles on which the two polill&l 
parties differ fandamcntally, W"e may be one on numerous problem^ huf. » -arf 
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most political parties in tiio other parts o£ tho world. Wo may approve ol some 
legislative or admimstrative measures of the Congress Ministries^ whilst disagreeing 
with others ; yet in their concept of India’s nltimato political goal and her status in 
the comity of nations, in their conoopt of tho methoils of attaining tfiat goal, and in 
the concept of evoktion of political thought and progress, we, Liberals,' continue to 
differ from the Congress on fundamentals. 

Our ultimate political goal is ‘Him attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, 
that is to say, responsible solf-govornment and Borainiou t^tatiis for India at the 
earliest possible date.” The Congress creed is of ‘complete i udeporiduiKjo,’ wliatever 
that nebulous phrase may mean but which must imply, among other matters, that 
India must bo left to her own resoarces to fight against exturn a! aggression without 
ho |)0 of reinforoement from Britain or the Empire. Leaving a.siile sontimonlal reavsons 
which may weigh with many for tho adherence to this principii\ we, Liberals^ 
realise that ever since tho Statute of Wkstniinister there is no practical distiiictiofi 
between Dominion Status and complete [mif'ponderKsc, and tfiai our creed will entitle 
us to a measure of protection from foreign aggression whi<th otherwise will not be 
available to us, 

The recent developments in Intornational poliiios has served to bring home to 
many of our oountrymon, who glibly talk of indopcndtuic/?, that tho Libera! concept 
of India’s ultimate political goal is fuller, richer, and more prmdicable than this cry 
of ‘complete Independence,’ which if over attairiod in the near Cnture, might result 
in unprovoked aggression, as has boon tho fate of Austria, C/.echo-HIovakia, and 
probably China. Examino another vital differeuct^ biitweim the Congress and our Party, 
Constitutional though to-day, even to tho extent of being indistinguishablo from 
the Jiboral Party, Congrass has not abandoned its policy of ‘diroct action,’ The 
Liberals differ from tho Congress lu their methi^dH of attaining their political goal. 
During this very month tliere have boon uttertrl threats by prominent Congressmen 
to postpone tho advent of Fedorution if need bo, by a resort to Civil Disobedience 
and the Working Oommitteo o£ the OungDiss itself is threatening the Princes, that if 
political progress within Ilia Htates df> not coma up to tho expectations of the 
Congress High Command, tho CJongress would rosort to direct action. This is clear 
evidence to tho Liberals that tlnjro has boea no change either mootally or offioially 
In Congress metliods, whiofi wore on(?e put into operation to tho great detriment of 
the peace and progress of our Country. This is a fundamontel difference on which 
there can foe no compromiso and was precisely the issue on which the great schism 
ooctUTed within tho Congress in 1018, 

We may have boen callot! cowards and the most uncompiimootary laDguaga may 
apm be the order of the day, but we shall continue to warn our ‘countrymen that 
direct action will not load us to the goal of out ambitions while suO’eriog, hardship 
and disorganisation will follow in Its wake, f assert that tlio uecossity to abandon 
these methods, even if iornporarily, by Coogims is a triumph of Liberal foresight 
Tho Li foci als cannot abatuion light hcartodiy, for securing of a vonoor of temporary 
political 'Unity, a pririeipla for which they have fought these twenty years. The 
Liberals from eonviction boliiwe in ordored progress. They think and fool ‘in terms of 
evolution, AU attempts at a tmnporary advance by the method of direct action 
Is regarded by them as defiiiitcdy dangerouB to ultimate political progress. 

¥e believo that if the Congress abandoned its present method of constitutionai 
Government, and resorted to Civil Disobedienoa m threatened by Its President, largo 
nambars of thinking people in India, who, wink approving of the presfiut constitutional 
Gongrass policy, would be most unwilling to subject this Country to a fresh spell of 
pli^eal conxuston, Such people will then naturally turn to a political imrtj which 
has no eommunal basis and which can afford a common rallying centro for the bulk 
of politSoal opinion, which does not belong to the Mireot action’ school There are 

a large number of politioaliy minded persons who though they do not label 
themsiltes.w Liberals approve of and follow liberal prlnolplos and there are others 
who although believing in and practising the principle of Swadeshi rofuso to bow 
down to, the fetish bflKhaddar and be forced to spin five thousand yards of yarn 
as a frMbhlse for a political, party. 

^ It will thus oi observed that disifaefc In Its’ outlool on polltioal tlioiight, distinct in 
poliheal goal, distinpt f.ia its method of attaining political salvation and charged 
with distinct parposei^ theXibtol 'fatly must contiiaue Its separate political career, 
pay be overshadowed at Jipos by the ^potaeular ^ strides of other plllieal paries, 
hnt caoabie of fullllng the taste etpecW ol It mi for which it tool birth. 



i IHK W^ELOOME AUuKliSfcj :.ui 

Fe^esradon 

Tlio most iiiiuorUut r|ae&ti*>ii for consicieraHon juct iiuw Iscioro tlio Coiiniry iri 

impending Fodcratioo, ^ Tlio Libera! Party has uovor boon eiuunoiirocl of tlio 
sohomo. It has criticised Ji and poiiitod out its defo(ifs, Wo have roalisod that it is 
miliko any other— Fodoralion that exists in tho World and it may oven bo called 
niogical to Inwo^ a— Federation some of tho component pails of which aio based ou 
pomocracy, whilst tho others are based ou Autocracy^ Moreover the position in India 
IS cfpaiiging from day to day. New taciors have arisen which rec|uirt 3 carefal 
considc3ration and analysis. All parties agree that *110 unity of Lnlia is an cssentiii 
factor for its happinoys, progress and pros]) nity ; that without unity it cannot take 
proper place in the British Oommomvealth of Natnas and in tlie WoVld. 

The Congress denumds cortam changes bjiofo they oomuiit tfiemsidvcs io give u 
Imlpirig hand to th-e Fedor, ition. Their h'-iniu demand at present appears to bo’ with 
ivgard to the Indian States. They believe that the uitrot'mutiun of tlie oluotivu 
piinoiplc in tfie Indian States is essentia!, (hio can iiudeisiand ilitdr pomt oC view, 
WirJioiit this they see no hope of goiting a eh-ar majoi’ity in the Federal Chambors. 
tSuch a majority can only bo obtained llisdy, if they ‘win nearly every seat they 
contostpn tho— Geuoral Const i turn icie.s in British Imlia.’and seomid'jy, ii they succeed 
in getting a largo niimbor of Muslims to stand and win oii ihe Congioss* ticket m 
Muslim Constituonc!(‘s, or thirdly, if tiioy get rcprosetitatives oC ludiati States to 
join tho Congress. While they may succocii in winning most of the seats ki the 
Oeneral Oonstituoacics ui— British India, they ate no! at ail hopcCui of direct support 
from the other two sources. Timy can thcrid’ere never be in an absolute majority. 
And hence their domaiid for the olective principle in Indian Htates, whereby Con- 
gross ^ candidates could s^uud and would most jirobably Biieoecd in a very large 
majority of tho ConstitucnciOvS. 

On tho othoi hand, tlw Muslim League has declared tu iiiicquivocal terms that it 
is not prepared to allow any change with regard to tfie system of representation of 
tfio Indian States. No political party that bclicwes in DomoV.racy can possibly opposo 
the electivo principle but still one can uudcrstaml tho Bfuslim ’League point of view* 
If the Indian states return Ooagri'ss candidates in large numbers as they are likely 
to do, tlie weightago given to the Muslim Community in tho CfUitral Legislatures 
would !)(3 reducetl aiul would fiirtlnu* tend to wake the Muoiim block a more iaellee- 
tive minority. 

We must face roaiitios. We cannot coiitiiuie loiq long with an IrrcHponsible 
Central Ooveniwent with the ih'ovinees under Ministries tu.spoasible to their Legis- 
latures. ^ Wo carniot expect tho ad miaird ration of tlie Indian Htutes to cfime into line 
with British Indian Frovinoos within the nu.xt couple of years specially willi re- 
gard to their ropresontation in the Central Legislatures. Ills Majesty's Oovornmeiit 
have already^ declared that wfiile they will not oppoBtq they will’ not bring au 3 " 
direct or indirect prussuro upon thi'^Btates to Tuakij hucIi rafiieal chaogcH m will 
meet with tho approval of tim Congress, On tho other tiaiid the Muslim League 
would strongly ofiposo if Ills Miij'»sty’s CovetimpMiit nuggeslfMl any otiwr method of 
troatmout, Tiicreforo as matters stand at present H appears tfiiit tlui only ehaooo 
of forming a Oovernraont under the Fedm-aiion., which lam liopo to oommnmd a 
majority, is by a coalition between tho Copgtets, tho Muslim Leagiuq and other 
0 roups. 

There are somo other ohjectionB to the Fedoratieii whieli have boon pointed out on 
Humorous pmcasions by all parties. Hevt*ral of them also apply to the Oeristitutioii 
under which the Provinces ai'e administered to-day. Ejcpeiienoe luis shown, us was 
pointed out by many Liberals, that although tho objections wmmn lormidabio on 
paper they would not bo so in iinieiise. It was pointed out that if any of the safe- 
guards wero used by the Governors in m unroasonablc md provocative marmur tho 
Ministries always liacl tho remody of rosignation with few chances of the Clovornor 
lieing able to form [wother Ministry* In practise this has tamed out to be correot for 
thero has not beun any such Inter foreoco. The same appheB though perhaps In a 
lessor degree to the Centro, I do not tlilnk it 1 b passible to cloimmd iMt the 
administration of the defence of the Country should be luimled over immediately to 
tho Fciiorai Qoverumout, but there in m reason wliy the Feiloral Coftrnmtflt 
through its Finance Minister should not exeroise considemble Itifiinmoo on Lie polloy ' 
and administuitiori of the Departmont Couvontions will rapidly grow -whirrty 
tho Deteneo Department will be forced to take the ffederal Qmhmmmt -.moftAwid, 
more into their confMouco. In tho same way therO is no roaton to fetlioto- 

Ai\ ' ' ( ’ , - ' ’ q 
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influence of tiie Federal GoYernraont will not be folfc on the administralioii of ilie 
Eailwajs, and tlie same will apply to the excliange policy of Govornment. At tlio 
same time it must never bo forgotten that if tbo Federal 'Oovornmeiit lias beliitid it a 
substantial majority in tbe Logislaturos, it will be very diiriculi for any (Tovoriior* 
General to oppose tlia Govornment ou any fundamental issue. The Govornmoat can 
always resign, and if tbo issue on which they resign appeals to tlio I/Cgislature and to 
the Country at largo, the Viceroy will find himself confronted with a very embarras- 
ing situation which ho will make every effort to avoid. Affor the experience that 
has been gained in the Provinces f do not think any political party would bo justifiod 
in refusing to work the Constitution. It shortly therefore boils ‘ clown to ifiis, that 
either the Indian Btates agree to the introduction of the elective piinciplo which 
they are not likely to do, or there must be a Coalition Govornment. 

I am perfectly aware of the views of tlio extreme Loft Wing in tlio Indian 
political life. They do not desire that any constitulion should work. They would 
object even to complete indepondonco if they foit that the Indian Goveriimcuit would 
be run on democratic lines and that Marxist principles would bo unancepiable. But I 
am sure that the largo majority realise the advantage lo our Country of taking poses** 
sion of the Central Govommont and working it in the host interests of the Mother- 
land. The Congress however has taken up (ho position tliat it is the only political 
party in India that counts. They oo!ih3nd that theirs’ is tlio only school of thought 
throughout India and that they have a monopoly of [latriotism and ifoiifical wisdom. 
They profess to speak for all classes and all orcoils and that all Hindus, all Muslims^ 
all Depressed classes, and all other minorities rolled into one compose tho 6)ngross. 
In this we are certaiu they arc mistaken. The very fact that they cannot capture a 
majority of tho Muslim seals oven ni lirifish India is cleat ovidmua} that the claim 
of the Congress to bo tho solo repres.udaiivo of Indian people m nntonahlo. Tiioy 
must win over the rainoritios by such conisr.^sions as are demanded of thorn and 
they must bo prepared to work with other political parties for tho common good of 
the Motherland. '' 

Tm Cum op CoMiirumE 

1 am now compoliod to touch upon an aspect of political life in India which !b 
causing anxiety to a largo inimhor of our countrymmi holding high positions In alt 
political parties. Tho Bciiool of thought, winch comiomns ‘Tmperialism’' and mis- 
interprets its meaning as domination of one country over another, does so because it 
objects to any form of Government constituted under tho present Bocial Order. 

Bunng tho past tweivu months there has boon an increase in tho Communist 
activities throughout tho country. Encouraged by the removal of tho han on various 
Left Wing Organisations by the Congress Govornmonts, Ooramunisi propaganda has 
increasod by leaps and hminds. The usual doraand for the difdalorHhip of tho 
proletariat after the Bovict model is freipuiutly heard. Everymm is, aware that in 
KUHsia the Communist theories wfvro put into prardiso 21 yi^ars Gimrnunism has 
had its course for full twenty years and more. Wiifi what results ? Tho answer to 
this Is given by Bugone Lyons, United, I Vos;? Correspondent in AIokcow for six years, 
In his book “Assignmfmt in Utopia”, reconlly fumlished. Ilo had gone to the O.B.S.Ii 
in search of equality, freedom and justice. Uc hdt with ‘dhe sense of leaving bohiiid 
me a nation trappou. Trapped physically, with blood hmuids am! imwldno fpms arid 
death sentences guaiding the frontiers t<i prevent people escaping.” 

Tim main principle that Is folbwcd in Russia fo-day is Trom each according to Iiis 
ability^ to each according to his work.' When Oommunism siartod in Itesia the 
ilogau WM ‘‘tom each according to his abilily, to ouch according to his need ” This 
Is the slogan that Is being raised in India to-day, uoiwllhsianding tho fact that Russia 
h» giveu a go-by to this prlnolpk 

In Sttsia there Is as mmli ainparity in the wages of iho workers as la any 
oauMist country. Tho Commaalst Bohhoh receivo HuIario.H 40 or 50 times tlmt of the 
oralaaiy worker. Among the workers thomBolvea each imiustry has got Its own 
categories, about 8 la number, with a marked diherunoo in the wages for 'tlio ciiftoroat 
categories. There is vory iittle diforenoe betweca Commuaisai as 'it obtains in Russia 
to-day and Capitalism. The death-kaell of Oommurilsm la Enssia is not coatliiod to 
wages alone. 

Instead of building up a cla®1oss seoiaty as was claimotl by tho lilgh-priests of 
Communism, Eussla has built up a society with new okssos more In aambor than 
existed before, Aowwing to rapoto ot viiltorB to Russia pibllshod ia boo&s or In 
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the Earopean press tliere are at least six: different olassses^ eacli separated from 
the otlier by clear linos of demarcation. 

The right of inlioritanco has been restored. People are eacoaraged to invest money 
in State Loans or deposit in Savings Banlcs. Private incomes derived from work and 
savings are specifically protected by the New Oonstiiiition, 

There has been a serious break-down in ovory branch of ladiisiry, and planned 
production exists on paper alone. The worker is ill-fed and ill-clothed, lives ja a 
miserable room with at least six others and drags on a miserable oxistenco without 
grumbling loudly, lest ho should bo sent to Siberia or shot forthwith. Sabotage^ and 
silent dostruclioh of tiio machinery are the only courses left open to him to register 
his protest. The only satisfaction or compensation for ail his sufferings the worker 
gets is to bo called ‘Comrade’ by his Boses. The dissatisfaciioa against the regime 
has spread so widely that since* May 103? the ifussiaii execiiiioii squad is kept busy. 
Since May 1937 the Soviet Govornmeut have oxocutod 1,200 people. Since the same 
date 30 of the 68 candidates for the Central Conamilioo of the Communist Party, 9 out 
of the 13 Commissaries of tlio Russian Fedora! JRopiihiics, the Prime Ministers of the 
9 of the 11 Republics, the heads of 12 Industrial IVusIs, 4 Trade Unions, and 4 news- 
papers, 8 of the general staff of the Rod Army, ami 1200 Communist Parly moaabors 
have been oitlior shot or sent to Coiiconiration Camps. It is indeed a matter for 

thought that with the growth of Comniunism in Raissia the number of prisonore in 

the slave camps also show a rapid incroavSe. The strength uC the Concentration Camps 
which in 1927 was 1,40,000 rose to 70 lacs in 1937. Among ilieso sovonty lacs ^woro 
one million women. And this is happening in the lam! which is a model ^ of liberty 
which the Communists would have us copy. Wo am told iliat such sacrifice is in- 
evitable especially when tho change over from one system to another has to be made 
and that all these arc events of tho past and that with the inauguration of the New 

Constitution in Russia the people there enjoy such freodorn and liberty as could not 

be found in tho most democratic form of Govornmeut. 

True it is that llio Constitution exists on paper. But in actual working Stalin's 
will is the Constitution. Freedom of speech and freedom of Jhe press do find a place 
in tho Constitution. But if one talks or writes anything against tho regime he will bo 
charged as a traitor and shot. Tho Now Constitution guarantees omploymont ^to every 
worker in the Stale, Tfiis is being made much of by the Indian Cemmimista No 
doubt, unomployrnont has boon abolished by a Decree. Bui the worker is doprivod of 
all elomontary frcc3dom refiating to his occupation. Wliat is in force in ^ Russia In 
industrial conscription. The worker has to accept the job iliai is provided for Iiim in 
such place, at such wage, and under such couiliiioii as determined by flie bosses. Ife 
can either accept tho job or starve to death, lie cannot chooso tho placo of his 
occupation, or cannot bargain with his employer for bettor conditions and higher 
wages. Binco the State is tho employer aud’sin<?o tho Btato is always right tlio 
worker lias to accept what is ofTorod to him. 

M, Kieber Logay, a prominent Fron(ih Boci?tlisfe, Bccrelary oC ilio French Naiional. 
fodoration of Minors, aftor a visit to Eussia last year stated : 

is absolutely iintruo that the lot of ilm Eussian minois is to bo onviod by 
those in our countries, Tho Eussian miuets, all things considered, are more tlian 
fifty years behind our own. I willingly acknowledge tho difficuUles which face the 
leaders of tho Russian revolution and tlioso which "still exist to-day. But I cannot 
understand why and with what object people have so grossly cloooivod us about ooadl- 
lions of life and work in Russia.’* 

Do tho majority in the Congress desire this state of affairs in India If the;^ do 
not, they must take strong measures to see that tlio uiieducatod and povoriy-siriolctt 
masses of our country arc not misled by Bolf-soeking Individuals, who seeing m 
prospects of climbing tho political ladder, take to causing, wlmtcvor may bo* tho 
(iovornmoat in power, as much harrassment, obstruction and wmj as is possible. 
This ipropaganda constitutes ono of the greatest dangers to our progress both Boaiallyt 
financially and industrially. Wo realise that our tradition, culture, and out great 
faith in religion may make it difficult lot such propaganda to suoceod, but that Is no 
reason why Hcvera and Immediate steps should not ba taken ' against a School of 
Thought, which desires to upset the whole Social Order of our Oouniry. 

The Presidenikl Addres* 

In the course of his prosidontial address. Mr. AT. Saf^m said 
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^Y^ mo living iii ouq (>l tha most juiriloua pinifHlsJn thighibtory of maiikiiid. 
The war wli'eliTvas to CMid Wats iias left hiffur ies ami to-'la.y mi'U 

and wutmii fivo in ftar of iwpomling war, tb' m*: of td' wliisJi oa eivdizatiui;, 

as wo have kut'.wu it, uo OriO ootti, fiK'set*. Tia* :noai lada-as ?.i :lai wmiIO aie uiiii- 
fog iiity disa-stioiiS om ll'ci willi one iiuotlie.' aial watoot wldt :i ha:- eiialA!.! lO' to 
ffodr the I'liysical i'oroos of i.urare to uu amazuiy dcgnit , UiM'iJyu lo b.-faiue a tivnvni 
of dehlHiotino. ThaUi is bu doubt tli.it sin-jo 19dL b--, hu.*:yai uo;’ edible de- 

teiiuiaiioii iu iiittrnalioaal re! dittos ui risyutt tor o. tenia, eaud ;aw\ aiid 

Ihu sanctity of liiiiuaa iiio. Wa live iu an utumsi-hni* oi war. I'H.ngi; \vu |ny lip inatn 
ago to |joact\ The Li'uyuu of Natiitns whu-h, if i' iuid l-ecu iiihunve, vuoild have suu- 
bolized a groat revolution in histoiy, tiiids Us»’if poworlenu to pn vout ihe sueeeivs ttf 
an aggressor iu war or prouioio ptsioelul bctdouiiiit oi inieraatioiail dj; i ules. On ;di 
critical eccas'ons its existence is ignored uirl liie tnMnlled noinveiiabi-d iiauons widi 
assertive oationalisuis which setk lo doniniute iloi woiM, Uc.vn ili.%C' 0 . oio-l that, if 
heavily armed, they caui cuu'oe, by idiow oi io.eo, the iiowcis wirpiui'! coiee tmi 
victorious in the lust war. who had imponcd on hie w.nhu u OtCvi. whiuii ;ul thou, “ho 
fill men ooiild foresee rviw (‘eitaiu h lead to future (.(Unfiheaieu :-i and who to 

have lost, in a wor'd of coidUcding ideohypes. the mind and ‘he wdl n? .'Saud iur cle.iii 
and just methods oi seftli-'g ian'ru.uional dn-pute,-. 'ihe ta-n v., tlnn thi-se luiiiuna 
who have accepted the Nazi and Kascis? ..n; aje ili id my eiiiuely in P rms of aa 

exclusivo LUtionaliMii indisPnyuiidi.d'le pea; iae,.'l,so: ir if:; W'<nd latin, ju w (caritoiies 
and new rnarkcdB for their “ned*:, 'file hi:-li rtc.ctr.*:, v** 'u fiuci « oii.'ibee*',, Mouiiity. an 
fho Christian wnrhl li;H kuewn it. lut. no fd.we lu fh n sC'cna 'd hiC, Chnsltans as 
they are. They glonfy thu nutiun-aate deifv d, ami ladindihute th/ iii'livnlaul entuidy 
to it. They go piling up anuanicn's, finp',- nn’raas' tie* ’eaiJncK io liude aimne; 
nations, they covet the co’wus tinP ini/e e-nnmind ever iJu* laiggu* past oC the 
worhihs I'aw* matin iaC, they dieam ef icvivhi., tiie^glmu'S cl olu IP-uiie ur the holy 
l?.oman Kiiipiie amgth gv hive* diseovued that, hneiggi lehd.iom; witp pf^ople whii 
possess the grnod 'diingH el hiV. who me the pgiajantfu.a of the* acjastmeiils made by 
the Tioaty of Vensaiilch, can he eaialucfed, /.n the |ccii(U'{i|nic hus/’iiage of Mr, Kden, 
mi the basis of Ctand ami deljvcih 

i cannot iudp fotding' that, a yjeaf part of tint lespomahildy Cor Urn present world 
fdtuulion lists with Ihitain and France who have followu'd policies, winch have Wvak- 
eneil ililiiiiteiy the foicei^ of libera! and sienai deniouiacy ami strcagihuiicd Ihosu of 
lascisi reaotimn The .sitnatinn in winch the llrirish and t!iu Fimiuh Ckivonimiuts 
found Ihemsolvos :it Mmiiedi was largely of their own meutioin They wciu riducUmt 
to make fo a dtmiocralic Oermaoy coiumssicns of which we hem ?»o much, limy 
Sillowod Japan to defy tfm .League uud cmiquer a pail of Cfdua iu Ihdf, 
They ^ wore proparod to see iCumiany occupy the Uhinoland by fmeu without any 
ellbotivo action on fbeir part They would not agree to paniy of arniainonts wiUi 
Oemany at tlio Disarmarnunfs Cunferenco and the Oonfenmeu UHimally failed. Timy 
woro not nreparccl to take eitcctlve steps including oil sauotionH lo pi event Mimsulini 
from swallowing up AbyHsinia, They ilunio.l bdligereut rights tii tluj lugitJmato ihv- 
emment p! Bpaln and would not even strictly onforcu the so called policy of norm 
intervention. They stood by and saw (,»urmauy intervene ant! annex Austria by 
methods which could not bo rogardud us just. And ilnally, whmi at the bcdiest of 
the Oerwan Diotaton H'wiloin ml Kuudt had promolud civil strif!) in (jzuchoslovakia 
and the Oomaa Diotator throatmiod a world ounllag ration, Franco and England were 
not pretjared to stand for the principle of settlemcat of iiiternatiomil disputes by 
peaccid methods and allowed Ui^cohoBlovakia whono torrifeory franco had uiidfirtakcii 
to respect and presorvo under the BTanco-Soviot Fact ami Fnghiml under the Cove- 
nmit of the League of^Natioim, to ho dismomhorod at his command, Tiioy wore, 
and contfaue tohe^ luiet spectators oC Japaneso aggroBSion in China. 

If tliis la the eiluation In Batopo and the Far Bast, that in fee mIcMIe 
Bail is nol less unialMaclorj, Britmn has now discoverea that she tias givoa 
mulimliv. eonlmdiotory pleages to Jews and Iho Amb popuhUom m Fixh&Um. 
The Arab TOpulalion , cjoniinues to bo stirred up by Italian and German propa- 
ganda and . IS not unreasonably apptebonalvc of Its future In a land whieh, 
wMtaver the past Melory might bo? me Arabs quite justly elaiiii iw theirs The 
world was on Iho brink ^ of war In September last and whllo we aro thankful 
imL manks to the spinl of s^ertSoo shown to ft bravo small countw and Its 
mo then rospoclcd biai^ tiiil truly great mani UJenei, war was avertod, wo 

esmot 0bm the oplhnlsm of mm ' eulogists of Mr. Hevilte Chimbalftin ' who 
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Eijnk that the Munich Pact is tha liirbin^er of lasting or permanent peace. 
Wc cannot ovcrloi>k the fact tint tiiJ Pact h ts dismciubjivd the one country 
wiiich had nride a Kiiecess of dec lOc racy in Europe, made Qerioaiiy the viriiia! 

!n:mtcr of (‘astertJ Europe, enormoiiHly iuerpartod h'ir presuirc and iiuhlary strer)|;!;thi 
broken up for ali puictical puipoaori tiic p)nular front in Fmjice and the synlem 
cd alijanccK which Franco, hid budt tor heiBoll, wcakcni'd dio itii’ces of L'lnnuil 
and Huii'J diunocracy all tlie world ovtir, sir nK^ih.-ned the R )mu»U''rliu~Tulno 
axis and denif. a dciuh blow to the (if NiUons which was llic one solid 

acfdi vcinent of the blniesniLni rcb|)i>nsibic* ior iho Ih'aco of Vhnsai'Iciu !t is 
dilllcuir, for us to bi'Iicve Ihu tfui Ocini'.n and halian dict.itors will Ik? 

content wUh what they have acdncvi'd. Iiid<a‘d sherc ar^ oni’uMis s'^’us ihat 

they arc not. Ills p; rmissdjU; to Indd liiat if IhatauE and Fr,.uce had been 

loyal lo tlio Loi^uiun Lad st lod by tli’ nrincipl * of tatl! rbvo sa'ciuity and 

pathenai ruuisd thun ihc mnallf r B'oUn of Europe who w'crc prip.ned to fiddiuv 
iheir Itaid, and had coiiuboeatod with who. wliouwaji’ L t other fauhs 

nnuht be, has b, ea loyal lo the ]j' -.'d-'* -‘ud liio uro'asa'Oonal idiiMl; it Ktandis 
the world would L»ot. li ivc wpnissed tic ds L'-ario.i ioir spirlacle td t!t*i 

latLiyal uf a liin id oouolry wdi.^se Oidv" favilt v; is iho niie v/ni hiyal to her 
It ions' to liu'iu an I wM'I no’ pr“rnro'i to rcc*) in in iuT iiO^oiril ariau'pnnenis 

file Sutaduirian coiH'a'piionn lor wliich N.nd in and id'acisiin siandu. 

The ho.ol flat tlnd sian'S Uo in tJic fa •' '! that Fian’O aad >ii‘hbd lit 

f'lna’, when tln^y wore nni piepir-'i l-i ie niyuinont. ‘Thai in the, loally 

lalal {noochend. as ''.;';hs!y ponied out h/ V., .<'11101 Cecil, e.oalhiiJH'd by tins 
t riiusaopon,’ AVhut''ver snijllo d if 5 oo*. s lluoo m .y l»t‘ I'ulwet.n iho < h}di*:;hu!;;h 

plan and liio ‘‘dnoo It Food llieic can to* no <!ooivsti,', I'oi' fiel (hat deinwoiaey and Iho 
p!oo(‘sst‘s and the pu!|Mao‘-i for who'h «hni'<na<'y '.taiids havt* reoaiv/sd a blow fioiu 
which d Will lako tinir lor d to a-oa\ci iOvee the api-bepian of the Munich Pact 
and (lovcninicnf H|Mktwnion I1I.0 F/iri d<‘hi W.irr socoynis** now that it has not 
impiovt'il tlu‘ ICuropoaii oiiiidiou !<> tlio ext'Oit it u',.a c\pcotod to. Gotisidcr Iho 
situatmu ibr a moai'Oii. linipidi of the un-wai pud fCoyhiud and Krauoo find it 
ncoa'ooarv to rearm with oven ynMter <kU'M unmdi.oi deit they have Imou tloitpe so 
far. ^Tho Anaio- Irahun p.mi notwitlcdau ti ic-, Italian voluntners oontiime to fptht 
fur Frail' o’i! Spain and toe Ltaliari (Jovernnnuit (uniniv'-s at anti- Eritii !i prupaanuula 
junocy, the Aiabs, The Eonnan pu'S.s, f n jLpd tin*', v)!)!i";ulioiH ntci'U* the Miinicll 
[top lo Ihiiain aid Kreno a bh‘:-:;ew tin* aiminf.mtn red jtropayau'bi bir the rotuin of 
runiii and (loisioa hy Fianet\ propuduida \v'hieh is nut oalonlaiud to smrmtfi iv!,‘iiii)nii 
beUvueu |fiauoe and Italy. T;io ({uestiim id’ the reliirn of the coionieH rmiuunn 
miHotthah Genn.iny in c.iu'tani to press for their ictuni uml tlnpy cannot be rnlunuH! 
easily !*y niaudaioiy powers, to a {<dahtatiun fdatn without tin; emneunt, of tliu 
popubdmn of those tenhoriefi. Ihdtatn has lost a great pari of her tiado with 
Eastern Europe and bolh Britain and the 'United Stares fnul themsulves in riaugor 
of fosing Iboir 8 uuih Aiaerican trade to Oerriuwy. Eastern European poweis continue 
to oome more and more under iho sway o[ t.ho German dictator. Fraimo’s victoiy in 
Bpaia is almost eertalu ami vvho will domy that it will give Britain m insecure 
base in Gibraltar V The Jews m Germany and Italy eontiimo lo bo persecuted 
with even greater rutliiessncss than beXorc and that persocution is creating 
diflicult problems for the democratic Btaics. With Japan fighting In Chhsa 
and UuHsia excluded, diBarmament is not possible and Germany and Italy ate 
not likely to ap^reo to a reduction of armamoais now or in the immodiato fulitrc. 
The Bituatiou in Mcmel is becoming grave and it rcmaiia to be seen what the 
cfFect of Mr. ChamberlahTs declaration of British policy in case of hostilities 
between Italy and Franco will be upon Franco- British relations. JapaiFs vlcfory 
ill China and her nearness to the Indian border have created now problems 
for Britain and necessitated a reorientation of the defence policy. Can anyone 
who impattially reviews the international situation deny that we find ourselves 
after the Munich Pact, faced with a situation In which the inemiec to peace 
and democratic elvlllzation Is greater and not less than before ? 1 have been 
driven to make these observations as I would like the country scparely to 
face the dangers which the new ideologies have created for us. If or it Is no 
longer possiWo for us to lead an isolated existence. India is realising that she 
is part of a larger world* 

'It is fchorolore a matter for genuine regret that the BUggosiion of Mr. Alliw 
and his colleagues that *exteoal aifairs should be transferred lo the ooalrol of 
the legislature was not accepted by the framers of the no# Govemmenl of 
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Ifldia Act;. Tfie preseot position in regaid fco external afiairs is that:, thoiigli 
we are original members of tlio League of Nations, we cannot; e¥eii discuss or 
offer criticisms in tho IcgiBlatiiro oa foreign policy. Barely this is something 
which is indefensible* Of what use is membership of _tho Leaguo^ to India if her 
sous and her government cannot express iiicmselvos, in a constitutional manner, 
on tho vital questions oi life and death for ^ naiiouB, nations in whom a largo 
section ol our population is interested in tho middio East ? 

Viewing the world situation in its proper setting bearing in mind wliat tliose now 
imperialisms are and mean for tlio weaker races of mankind, 1 think wo wore wise 
in fixing as our objoctivo Dominion Btalus as defined in the Hiatuto of Westmiiislor. 
No one disputes that a country has a right to aspire to bo iuSepoiideiit, It is equ- 
ally true that tho British Commonwealth is not an ackievomont of the Indian raco 
an!i that the Indiau people cannot take prido in it as liritishors and those who are 
of British stock can. Bui Dominion Status which is a dynamic conception is hardly 
distinguishable for any practical purpose from virtual iadepciidunco. It ivS a free associa- 
tion of free peoples iu no way subordinate to ono another, lu a world full of menace to 
the democratic States, we have in the Britisli Goramouwealth of Nations, au organization 
which can provide ilio base for a system of collective socutiiy. And surely democra- 
tic states must pull together. Tn a world full of mouaec to the Asiatic and African 
races, it would give to India a sense of security wliicfi an entirely indepcndenit exis- 
tence cannot 

But if forgetting tho dark chapters in our rokitionship it is wise for us to accept 
It loyally and nurosorvedly as our objective, it is equally llio duty of those who 
control ‘British policy to ondow India us speedily as possibie with Ilorainion Status, 
lor Indian thought is running in channels which threat on to miike an Indo-British 
Commonwealth au unacceptabie ideal. 

Tho lesson drawn from tho rocout happenings iu Europe by a prominent Congress 
leader was that India must seek luu- salvatitm outside the commouwealih as she is 
entirely opposed to tho foreign policy of Britain wliich is pro-fascist. .Emphatically £ 
am no supporter of Mr, Clnuaboriain’s foreiga policy. 1 have subjected it to such 
rapid criticism as I could in this ndress and I dislike fascism as Infonsely as any 
living man. But tli(3 present Britisli (loyerumout is not otoruaL No Govornment 
IS eternal ludoed important socUons of British opinioa are opposed to its 
foreign policy. To base on this grouml one’s objection to tho objective that 
wo have sot before oursidvcs is "to iniHfoad tho uaturo of tho British cou- 
stltution and mfsuudorBtaud tlio character of Dominion Btalus which gives to the 
Dominions tho right to deter mine for themselves tho extent, if any, to which they 
will participuio iri any war in which England might hiui itself involved. Wo Imvo 
m reason to apologize for tho objectivo that wo have set before ourscdvcvS. 

We aro as (icterminod as any other political party in iho couulry that our country 
shall be free, but we fee! that this full froedom which wo seek is recoucilablo with 
loyalty to tho objoctive of im ludo-BriUsh Uommonwoalih of Nations to which, wo 
may have something distinctive of our own to contribute wlieri wo Iiavo reuclicd 
our political maturity. 

I strongly hold that tho problem of Indiau dedmujo requires io bo viewed In its 
intornationaf setting. The interoHts of India, England aiid the democratic world ro- 
quire that India should bo made as speedily as posvsibic sclDsuOlcient in the matter of 
aefence. The furidamorital (lilflcuity that we liavo te face is tliat tho GovorEmont 
hate done all that thoy could in the past to makts tho average Imiian believe that 
the defence forces oxisr not only for tho purposo of defending India from oxternal 
aggression and internal clihjordot but for maintaiitiug and porpotuaiing m alien govern- 
ment r«poiisible to tho pooplo of another country. No stronglhoning of tlio Crinninal 
Iaw Ameudmeal Act can or will cliaugo this feoling. What is nt3edL4 is a cliang 0 
ih: the British outlook oa problem cf Indian dofence. 'What is wanted is 
action which would change tho attitiulo of tho liidiaa pooplo towards dyfeiico 
and oottvinee them that it is their most vita! concoro. 

The Working out ol this principio requires that It should ho made clear beyond 
any possibility of doubt that it Is not intended to treat India diltarcntly from tho 
Bommlohs iu the matter of dotenoe and that doteuoe efiall at no distant date ho fior 
responsibility in tho, same Way and to tho same dogreo as it Is that of tho Domi- 
nions. It is regrettable that the new Govornmeut of India Act docs not provide 
for the automatio transfer of control of Defence to the Indiin people within a 
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ciofiiied period specified in the Statute itself. The formula doereasing coacGm of the 
Icdian people and not the British people alone’ is vague, indefinite and unsafisfaetory. 
If it means that the final development in regard to defence will he some sort of a 
dyarohic arrangement wiieroby both Britain and India will share control over it, 
with India as Junior partner, then we owe it to ourseWes to state m the plainest 
forms possible that we can never reconcile ourselves to it« We can never accept a 
position in regard to defence control lower than that of the Dominions. Wo are 
not and have never been opposed to a period of mutna! adjustment and indeed the 
proposals which were made at the Round Table Gonforeacos by Liberals and other 
progressive Indian politicians proceeded on this basis. ^ 

In its constitutional aspects the problotn roriuiros nor only a clear oiiiincia- 

tion of the objective biic also during the period oi transition, ‘some visible stops 
which would increase the influence of the legislature over it, which would make 
the executive responsive, if not technically responsible, to opinion voiced in the 

legislature. It is, therefore, necessary to insist that in any reconstituted coniral 
or federal government the member or councillot* in cfiarge of tho army ghall 

be an Indian drawn preferably from tho l 0 gi.slaturf 3 . It is fiirthor necessary to 
insist upon a standing committee of tho legislature prepoiidoratingiy noa-official 
in charaotor, the {unction of which should bo to advice tho an thorlties on 

dofciico policy, defence oxpendiiuro and employment of Indian troops abroad, 

if and when necessary. The decisions on tho committee should in my judgment 

bo treated as binding' upon the question of the omploymGat of Indian troops 

abroad. Our position in tfiis respect should bo neither higher nor lower than 

that of tho Dominions. Tho policy regarding Indlaaizatlon should during tho 

porioil of transition be uiidor the control of tho Indian Legislature. I would also 

urge that we should press that tho army budget should bo settled on a contract 
basis for fixed periods after a thorough enquiry on which thc 5 logislatnro should be 
directly roprosonted through elected representatives. This agreed sum should be open 
to discussion but not subjoct to the vote of the legislature, Any excess over the 
agreed amount should bo subject to the vote of tho legislature! Till such time as 

full rosponsibilitios has boen achioved, it will, perhaps from a coiistitniiona! point 
of view, be necessary to give to tho Govoriior-Geuoral power to incur fresh oxpoa- 
diture in excess of the amount coiitnicicd for in cases of emorgoucy, tho legislature 
siibsef|uontly having tho right to discuss but not veto this amount. It may bo said 
that some of proposals would involve a change m the Uovernmont of IiuUa 
Act but wo have novor agreed to that Act and wo cannot accept tho validity 

of tho argument 

Only the other day we wore told by Earl Baldwin that ilio rourraanont programme 
mscossitatos that Governmont slioultl mobilize industry. Muccess in war iu llio 
modern world deiujnds upon a comprehensive military organijsation which utilizes to 
tho fullest extent possible tho man- power and fho industrial and agricultund 
resources of a country. Hero unfortimutoly owing to the mutiny complex from 
which our military exports suitor, the problem hm never hmn viewed in this perspac^ 
iiva Recruitraont to tho standing army is coniinod to cor tarn ciassos and creeds. Apart 
from the fact that the present policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of one 
particular province and has perpetuated the present: cast distinctions, it is open to the 
grave objections that it is unjust to tho other province which contribute equally with 
the Funjab to tho fmlcral rovenuo and which also have glorioiis military traditions, as 
any students of Indian history and even Anglo-Indian Iu, story will be able to testify, 
it is urged in dofance of the prosont policy that the standing army is not 
largo in numbers and that coasaquoutty tho military aathoritlos find convoriioiit; to 
recruit It from classes which Iiuvo a particular aptitu-lc for a military career. No 
0110 denied that having regard to tho size of tho country, the standing army is not 
to bo largo. But it is conveiiientiy forgotten by tho apoioglgts and upholders of tlw 
prosont arnwgoment that a Bubslautial part of this army consists oi: British troops 
which can and ought to bo reduced consistontiy with the safety of tlio omintry, aiih- 
stantially. Even iiovornmont, by transferring three British baitaliaus from India to 
Falostino, have admitted tliat there is at least n partial truth in our criticism# Our 
view Is and has ail along boon that a substmdiai reduction loading cvoutually to tii© 
oliminatioa of British troops is possible in the country, that this rcciuotioii would 
lesson the cost of the army and that if British troops are m roduccdi previaoos «d 
classes that got »<> chance of rooruitmont in the army would get in the fiitarii« 

it 18 tho height of unwisdom to make tho dcmacracios of futiire dci|iisde»t for 
tliuir safety and the lutogrity of their coiintry--itt which ill of ns htfo pi mitiil 
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f Ai ifA i' * 


i5(j8 

iutorcsl; a profussioual armv diMV/u Lir.pd/ s'nhii puM iii.u .s-u. .la I aU 

Experieoco has shown tli.it tlu) hidi.an rtnr.'Utoi fr ».n u?.-* an iion- 

niartial races ha?o pro?(!(l ^to bo as lih^dv ♦dli-noui ,n ‘Jm oiiba*!:' dr ra u fr>im Uu) 
martial races ami the British uflio(*rs. Why cannot, fhf*n, mi* m m ircni l,ic armo 
and class'^s which am not adequaiciy ropriiscntc.i, b“ oy.i'cO'd ■,.) "jcy a. psM.i ;|'i 
account of tlinrasclvus ? It is all i% questimi of opportnnify. irai no";, co'ihu.i id rj-tjit 
enviionmeiit. Barely, It is not right to emascalahi poitn-u fjoouUfi'Cis. Biu't.dy h, is 
not rif»!iteoiis to deny to ihuso who wish to serv’c tliesr <vjani''y as the oppjr- 

tmiity to do so, Purely the mou who come from the udi o' pi'ovi:i<;os OiVtj a /;r.uicr 

interest in the fortnnoB of this land than men drawn troni the la aynoid'Cd ki!i:’;l>!a 
of Nepal. Gonnectod with this (puwtion is that o£ a proper army res*'iw; aviulaPItj in' niac 
of national omcrgoncy. In hnilding up her rcservo, Emdaod ha'» nm rosor'od to 
pulsion and it will bo agreed gcneiaily that, Jipart from any r? q ’ :h')a ihar wj may 
have to it on principio, and I confess I am opposed uj it m pniitipb*. coaipulsicii 
in military service is not a practicable proposition, d'h*' lodiao army ina a strengtli 
of 1,55, oof). Tiio rosorve is only ahour mily. Ii Bu'dan i. ienmi'datg pi,, 

ngures avnifahio for 1937, the total number of re>'nl m tripiv wi-i dja/dl ) an I Ibo 
strength of the army reserve ammmtiMi 1o l,:n,O30. Modein eounlriM h ivc‘ disijovm'^ 
cd that an efficient army system risjuins that men nlr»an, airo ior,.p/!n,y proper 
training in the regtilar army, he ah,sorb<hi in tfm re;;m*ve av.uubi^^ fe ma ‘rgcnoiijs. 
You will agree with nio that tin' icsn-ve should he tCi m Ma: only have xvl 

have hardly any hnTstoiiui army w-n-th m-mtiem'ng, hot \cey ijfile ^Cihrl he,n 5 
made in the past to develop if, and theie ai<’ not adripcpe 0 |>|Mrf,-ia;}i 's lor mihtary 
training for our yong mom 

Witli a mort5 careful hmshanding of oir* ifsoune'S, wiflt •p’eahn* liidi ini'-ution and 
the roduethui of Grilish tioops and a more r.nwOfiable e<mff:hitioa by Brshuii 
towauis our defence than she is maldng at pr**senr. i{ sii-uld iuvi been possible for 
us to attach Home Imporlance fo our mr ,'md navtl t oeee. A', d is, a very Lir>ej 
portion of our revenue is absorbed in maifita-nimt the land fo?c>',i juid our hefooee 
department has paid so far very little attention to mrmi, dinning the Indian air ami 
naval foresm, Thu case for speedy Indlani^ ition of the ofitsr*r ranks buH lu^im staled 
over and oVi‘r again by us in onr resolutem aaHhe resolnlious of otlier public 

bodies and the Icgisiafurm I would not. like to tiro ymi by r'*p'rdiog fii vii* artpimenfs 

horo. At the ioesont mtc it will talar cfuitunos for'flio inlian iirmy lo be* InllanixeL 

The rate of reenutment to the Royal Indian M ivy too is ;o*o.;dy l!iU'’q!Utte \ corn* 
inittce will shortiy be sitting to oouHtder the ipmsthm of Indiimiyalmu. I hofm't.hai 
the eoro posit icm of tliis oommitttm will bo smdi a* to rp'/o pibhe. odid’ien):!!. || 
shoaiil be proimnderalingly nou-ofheia! in chujaefer. I may af-n mkimos' ihe ho|w*fhif: 
its iOcommmidatloiiH. if they should turn out to bo |uo.;r'»r 4 va wdi not*, woof, 

with the same bite as tlio.se of the Gomnuttt*e. What we, ar*‘ »‘ip}f{el to fijual upon* 
is a stdiemo which wn'II lodiam'z! within a roanoahhi short peudod, ffio oilieer rauk..! 
of the airny. iMoreJi ideeriog with the proldem wifi uitidy no one. Into Ihe ques- 
tion raisoii by Ciudnin ainiommem*u)ifs made for inerfMuimi: * the piv and odi<*r eoadi* 
tioiJH of service to the British army in India, I do not pripo.,^ u enter, f am Hurt} 
you thoroughly dinapprovo of the policy which impo.vf, wutbout any conuidcraibii for 
tho Indian tav.qnyor, fadi burfionu on India. We lave’' a omumaoo at 

mommi going iufo tlm que.stion of army roorgani/attoii and the fiiurnnhl wmlributiou 
limt Britain onghf; to mala) towards India. It is fo Im de.eply rogruftud 

timf ladhms have been i-xcludod Bom serving on that committee. I uirt aiiro llmf you 
wdi agroiq thoreforta with tbu view that was oKprusaud hy Bir Chifuaidal Hfsllavud 
tbgt indiai) solf-rospcot requirus that inaians invited to appear boforp flw Uhiitlbld 
should deoliuB to do no* 

I slmll now pass on to the Wfmii IVird Irwin lioolarol tluif; 

Bomlnlon Htatus mn imphmt m the pmimhfo of the Bovornmont of India Aot of 
l§lil ami ihat^a oemfermmo would bo Imkl at widoh an effort would bo made to 

arrive at preoiBe ^gtmmmtn wUh Indian roprosmitatfvog, and that tlm Indian 
wotild iimo t>e^ro|ircy!dntad at thfg eonfarfmmh wo woioomovi tlm aiiuomimmimit as a 
dehmte on tlw for Imlia tmd Ifm 

Cimfermm method m wluoli we Hhmml m a imoomry mmd to m\ oxoluHivo British 
commission. But ts yean went on, we hmd that the dilforomms liutwofiii us and 
the Buteh statesmen m power w©|e tiM aoii when tlm wpart of the Joiat Boloct 
GoramiBeo was publisiHsd, WdYound'lha^ 0ar.dear«t wialm^ kni toa igaorod mii 
that we were bwiig given a couilitotioa wWoh Iml many mlmimk fwlures mi 
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which we felt would retard Indians progress towards full responsibility and nation- 
hood, We felt that the price which we were ashed to pay for greater freedom in 
the provinces was not worth |)ayiiig and we had, Liberals as we were, no oiiaioa bat 
to take the line that the coiistitiition was utterly unacceptable and that indeed wo 
were^ bettor without it. It was not that wo were opposed to federation. Thera is a 
mystic unity underlying ludia and for our part wo h-wo always believed—* and believed 
earnestly — that a federation which would unify India is the only right objective for 
us, Baalists as we were, wo a**© not opposed to a defined poriod of transition and 
we were oven agreeable to reasonable vsaiegiiard demonsirabiy in the interest of India. 
But a careful study of the constitution as it was proposed by llio Joint Select Commi- 
ttee convinced us that it was likely to create blocks in tho way of our further pro- 
gress, and that in recommonding it, the committee had not only igiiored the memo- 
randa submitted by tho Indian dologation, the oxeelleut draft report of Mr* Attlee 
and his colleagues but also tfie Prune Minister’s declaration at tho first couferonca 
that the reserve powers shall i )0 so framed as not to prejudice tho advance of India 
to full responsibility. What detormiued our attitude was tho implication of some of 
tho more serious features of the scheme, such for example as (a) tho provision that 
relations of Indian States outside the federal sphere should continue for ever to be 
with his Majesty’s Goveruraent (h) the virtual veto which the schema gave to ^ rulers 
of Indian Btatos over constitutional development, (c) the heavy woiglitago given to 
the States in representation in the federal legislature (d) tho commercial discrimination 
clauses which have been so framed as to make it virtually impossibio for the Indian 
Government to give subsidies or bounties to Indian industries and which are calculated 
to create now vested interests round them (e) indirect election to the Federal Assembly 
which is calculated to split up British India representation and prevent national issues 
coming up before a national electorate (f) almost co-equal finanoiai powers of tho 
two Houses and the provisions for immediate joint sessions to settle disputes (g) 
the provisions in regard to the relative strength aiui power of the two Houses (h) 

the communal award which is calculated to make a nationalist solution at soma 

future date more diOicult, (i) the financial safeguards and the reservation of monetary 
policy in the hands of the Governor-Gcnoral (j) the ptovisions in regard to the 

Federal Railway Authority which would take the railways virtually out of the 
control of the Federal Govornmont, (k) tho provision that Indian States’ rapresenta- 
tivos will bo appointed by rulers of States and tho voice given to them in matters 
of purely British India concern, (1) tlio absence of any provision in the Act for 
further constitutional development, (m) finally and most important of all tho absence 
of any machinery in the Acd for tho automatic aebioveraont of Domimon Htatus 

within the moaning of tho Statute of Westminster. These, we Celt, were features 
which would place obstacles to progress on democratic and nationalist linos. 

You will thus see that our objection was to certain vital features of the schomo 
taken avS a wholo and not to any particular pari of it only,^ Tho Governmont o!_^ India 
Act is an accomplished fact and wo gladly admit that it has been working in the 
provinces bettor than wo appreliendod. Tlio blocks against which we fought have 
boon created and the only important provisions of tho Act which remain to come 
into operation are those redating to tho FedfU'al Executive and the Fodoral 
Legislature. Whatever our dissatisfaction with the constitution— and I have mt 
concealed my utter dislike of it— the position at tha centre today is iutolerabie. An 
irremovable executive has to take its orders from tho Booretary of State and regulate 
its roiatioiis witfr an elected iegislature. Often wo find that Indian intorosts have to 
go to the wail. With democratic governments in tho provinces, friction between tha 
oxeciitivo and tho Jegisiaturo is iikoly if the central ooiisiitutiori is allowed lo 
remain as it is, to grow more and not less. Tho contra! couBtitution oaunot and 
must not bo allowed to remain as it is. We feel that the rulers of tho Indian States 
have it within their power to make a contribution to tho solatlon of the problem of 
a central government by agreeing to send only elected representatives to tho 
legislature. Such action on tneir part would be t^oeply appreciated in India, give 
them immunity from attacks wliich no Frlnoes Frotectioti Act can give for patty 
afUliations in the legislature, protect them from being dragged Into the vortex of 
British India controversies and British India party politics, ire© them m nothing else 
can in the federal sphere at all ovants, from interference by the Political department, 
stroiigfchon their hold over their own subjects and make a real party aysteiu of the 
ceatre possible. That even in tho conditions in which they find themselves^ some 
of their men should on certaio occasions have sided with British India reprefientatiTOS 

47 ' ^ ' 
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in cheering and heartening for tliose who roali;50 that a great many of ilio questions 
with which we have to deal at the centre arc of an Jiido- British character* We 
cannot forget that the late Sir Saltan Ahmed Khan w'as a signatory of the minority 
report of the Heater Committee, that General Rajwade threw his weight on the side 
of progress in the Chetwode Committee and was a co-signatory of the miiiuto 
associated with the honoared name of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyor, and that his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner was critical of the monetary policy of the Indian Govorn- 
meat at the Round Table Conference, But a nominated block is inherently incompa- 
tible with responsible government and the question has perforce to be looked at from 
the point of view of principle. 

No one knows whether federation will materialize and when. No party seems to 
want it in its present form. As a party we are averse to indulging in threats but 
we have repeatedly made it clear that wo stand for agreed solutions and not imposed 
ones* We do not believe in imposed solutions. They do not work or work only 
creakily. They do not settle questions, they merely accentuate thorn. We haves 
pointed out the directions in which the scheme of federation must bo revised in tho 
numerous resolutions that we have passed on it. The moro important modifications 
essential for its successful working have been sot forth in the memoranda of the 
Indian delegation to the Round Table Conforence and tho draft repoit of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues. We have pressed for those modifications before and we shall 
go on pressing for them in future. Wo havo no faith in tho mol hod of a constituent 
assembly. A real constituonl assembly, as tho oxporienco of liistory teaches us, 
can come only as the result of a successful revolution. We do not stand for revo- 
lution. Wo stand for domooratio process, for ordert'd progress, if you prefer this 
phrase. We do not profess to know what tho advocates of a constituent assembly 
have in mind. But if what they moaiit by a constituent assembly is nothing more 
than a convention or conventions such as thoso which settled the constitution of 
Australia, we are prepared to say that that is an aspiration which wo share with them. 
But we dare not blind ourselves to the present communal situation, and with dis- 
sensions in our ranks and our e.vporionco of tho Round Table Oonferonce, we cannot 
put it forward as an immediately practicable proposition. 

We do not know what the ultimate decision in regard to federation will be. Mr. 
Bose has been saying that^ if it is imposed, the ^ Congress will resort to mass civil 
disobedience. That way lies disaster. We owe it to oui selves and to the country 
which we love as dearly as Er, Bose, to uitor a warning, in the present tense 
communal atmosphere, against the dangers of such a course. 

Fortunately, the wiser heads of the Gongross Jiave been keeping discreetly silent 
It would, in my humble judgraoni, be a grievous blunder on tho pait of democratic 
provinces to give up in pursuit of a weapon which experience has demonstrated to 
be a double-edged one, the position of advantage they enjoy at present, the opportu- 
nity they possess, within their limited resources, to do coustruciivo woik far social 
and economio uplift and establish correct conventions of rosponsilde govornmont and 
traditions of democracy. It would be serious mistake too to abandon tho lover 
they possess, to control the tendencies of a centre which, it is appreiieiided, will be 
unduly conservative. That is not the way to combat tho now constitutions. Politics 
is the art of method and results. 

Wise statesmanship consists in sizing up situations and devising offectlve 'weapons 
to meet them, Not by refusing to handle tho machinery sol. up at tho centre but by 
utilizing it in an independent, courageous and constructivii innmitir for the removal of 
those obstacles which the Act has, unfortunately, placed iu our way, sfiail wo ba able 
to build up a mighty force which even this extraordinarily rigid cduHlItution will not 
be able to resist. There is no inconsistanoy in condomning tho framework of the Act 
and then bending it for the promotion ^ of these ends we believe in. We should 
despair of the Mure if tvo did not believe in the capacity of Indian (including iadiaa 
States) and British statesmanship to profit by experience gained of tho Guvernmeiifc of 
India Act in operation. Let us, therefore, take care to seo timfc iu an attempt at 
wrecking the federation, we do not wreck ourselves. 

I shall with your permission now ofer a few observations on tlio question of the 
Indian states and the democratization and modernization of their administrations. The 
developments in British India, the possibility of federation matorlalizing, and the 
tlme*spirit have had their inevitable reactions on the Indian states, and the subjects 
of the Indian states naturally desire that they should have the institutions which we 
enjoy and which we wish to see developed ‘and expanded* As Liberals who believe 
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in the democratic principle and the British system of jurispradeaee it is impossible 
for us to wilhliold our sympathy with what is reasonable and Jei^itimate in thoir 
clemaiids. We cannot stand for one system in Britisli India and quite another in 
Indian states. That is quite impossible. It is to be deeply regretted that progress in 
the two Indias has boon unequal. It is a fact which we may and do deeply deplore^ 
but cannot ignore. We are, for our part, quite prepared to recognize that the states 
are In varying stages of political and educational development, and that what is 
possible in Jj lit ish India may not perhaps in its entirety bo immediately possible in 
all the Indian states. Bui neither British nor Indian opinion can bo expected to 
uphold systems of government which are too anto-diliivian lor tiio requirements of 
the times. 

We have no desire to dictate to ilioir flighnosses, but as patriotic men who aro 
(we would ask them to believe) not^ uufriondiy to them, wo deem it our duty to say 
that it is imperative in the mulual iaferesis of bofh the Indias and ilio smooth 
working of federation, that the two [iidius should havo approximately the same 
standard of goverumonl. 

Wo would, therefore, urge their HighiioHSOs to declare responsible govenimeni as 
thoir objective, an objective for the loalizatioii of which they will work as speedily 
as the circnrastaocGS in their rosiiociivc slaitis will permit, by conceding iustalments 
of responsible or representative govoinmmit, establishing* independont Judiciaries, 
granting fiiadamental rights including those of free ,spoecli and association. limiting 
their civil lists and establishing the nilo of law and the equality of all citizens before 
the law. It must, in fairness to the more enlightened rulers, bo recognized that they have 
latterly shown an appreciation of the msw forces that are at work and in conseqiwiico of 
that taken stops to modernize their adrainiHtratious. Ceiislifufiona! government would 
strengthen and not weaken their hold over thoir subjoof.g as the example of the 
House of Windsor shows. It would give them a security’ w’hiuh personal rule, how- 
ever benevolent, cannot and a freedom from that paramoiiiiUjy which is often so 
irksome to them. We liold it to bo imperativoly necessary tliai genuirio representa- 
tive government as tU prelude to responsible government should bo establisheil in aO 
the states, in some of a more advanced typo than in ofhers, hut no state should be 
without it In some of the slates the most advanced typo of represofttafivu govern- 
ment is possible. In the more advancod states it Is possible and dostrabio to go 
further and tlioir subjects would bo justified in pressing for and the rulers wnuld 
be wise in conceding to ihora a substaulial instalniuni of ri^spunsiblo government, 
What makes an administration worthy of resfioct is adherence to those canons of 
good government which were so well ornphasized by Lord Irwin (now Lord Ihdifax) 
in a memorandum which was communicated hy ' him to this rulers and which was 
published by iho fndian Bociai Reformer in its issue of Dec. 3. We, sliuiild have been 
happy if wo could with truth say that fhuso canons an^ mihered to hy all state 
administrations. Subversive aclivities— activities whitdi sap the foundation of a state—* 
cannot be fought by a denial of freedom of speeidi, press or association. Thov can bo 
fought offociively only by bold aud compriihoaBivo measures of refurm, by recogniz- 
ing the right of the subjects to agitato in a couBtitiitioual manner for ilic cniargemont 
of their rights aud the redross of their griiwancos. It may not bo possible to have 
responsible goverumont in Its most dovolopoil form —wo have not got it yet In 

British India -ail at once but It is pouKiblo to havo executives which are rosponslblo 
in spirit, if not in strict legal theory, to the feelings aud wislios of olectod ropresen- 
tatlvos of the people. While it is essential that thorn Bhould bo roprosonfativo 

goverumont and tho rule of law, wo are not among tlmse who desire to see the 
Indian states eliminated. Wo could havo wished to see them, ludian as they aro in 
origin, excel oven British India. But it is tho duty of a true friend to bo frank aud 
it is in that spirit that I have ventured to make sumo obsorvationa oa state adminis- 
tioa. But if It is tho duty of tho stutu.s to be progressive in spirit and thoir 
methods of administration, it is equally the duty of the subjeetB not to rosoti to 
violent or heroic methods. We arc const iiationalisfB. We have limitod ourselves to 
cortain mothods in which wc behove. Wo cannot bo oxpoctod to stand for om 
method in British India and quite another in the Indiau stutes, and particularly 
those states which ofer no obstacles in tho way of real geiuiloc constilutional 

agitation. Restraint Is not a h%ix of weakness, It is a mark of stimgtk. ■ 

I propose now to invite your attention to tho working of proviaoial autoMhif, 
in estimating its workin^^ bear in mind (a) that tho oongtltution Woi 

worked is one to which Indian political parties have mi agreed, (b) Biat' It i 
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being worked in eight provinces by a party wliicl) found itself engaged in direct 
action at the time when the constitution was being evolved, (o) that the party in 
power in these provinces had made promises of a now heaven and earth at a 'time 
when it had not made up its mind to assume responsibility and was not certain of 
doing so, (d) that the federal issue is not regarded as hying settled, (e) that owing to 
ihe system of electorates and the friction between the Congress and the Muslim 
League tho communal situation has deteriorated, (f) that the country has not recovered 
from the effotts of the economic depression and even in normal times it is extraor^ 
dinarily poor, (g) that the Congress has an extreme left which has often given 
trouble to it, (h) that the limited resources and the fixed charges which they have to 
respect do not make a rapid development of social services possible and, (i) that 
totalitarian conceptions dominate the world today. If you bear in mind these considera- 
tions you will probably agree with me that it is a mailer for satisfaction that the 
provincial governments, and in them I include the Congress governments also, should 
have acquitted themsoives generally speaking as well as "they have. 

The Congress goveramonfs arc learning what we have always emphasised that 
liberty has to be reconciled with order, that administration is an ait which requites 
not mere talk but wisdom, sympathy, tact and firmness. 

Generally speaking, the ministries have approached their task in a spirit of com- 
mendable energy. But while rooognizing Ihe success which has attended provincial 
aiitonomy-~aiid wq must not omit our tribute to the Governors, and services also for 
their admirable spirit of cooperation—it is no part of our duty as independent critics 
to Ignore certain disquieting tendoncies. Th(>re is londeucy on the part of the leading 
spokesmen of the Coagress to identify it with tho nation. Undoubtedly the Congress 
is^a powerful organization and it is the govcriuneut in oiglit provinces. But we are 
thinking in democratic and not iotaiitarian terms. A coasUlutioaai opposition is as 
essentia! for tho siiccssfiil operation of democracy as a clean and honest government 
There are bodies of men who do not belong to that organization and they have a right 
to insist that their existence shall not be ignored. Perhaps a reason for this tendency 
where it exists is that the average man feels that united action under well-directed 
leadership is necessary in the oiroiimsiances iu which ludia, which has not achieved 
her freedom, finds herselh But that is a lino of development which is, in my judg- 
ment, no longer ^open to ^ us. Social and economic qaesiions are coming to the 
forefront and the introiiuction of responsible government has made it essential that 
the country should be able to provide alternative governmonts to the governments 
in power, ^ It is to be regretted that the oppositions are weak and often communal 
IE composition. That perhaps is a penalty that wa have to pay for our system of 
electorates. 

Farther, there is tendency to rush through legislaiian without a thorough con- 
sideration of its reactions on the social and economic life of tho community. Often 
the procedare of a select committee is disponsod with. You have had an example 
of this in the Trade Disputes Bill roconlly before the Bombay legislature. Instances 
have ^occurred where the highest courts have had to comment on interference by 
individual Oongressmen with tho civil and judicial administrations of their districts. 
There have been cases of Interference even on the part of Gongress ministries with 
I udicial processes and judicial findings. Some Uongrossmon have sometimes be- 
haved as if they individually had power over district or judicial authorities and com- 
plaints have been heard — complaints of which oven Congress Governments have had 
to take notice— of attempting to influonco adminstraiion otlierwise than by moans of 
open discussions in the legislature and other formal prooodure. The Ciiininal Law 
AmeMment ^Act, to^ which wo objected and they objected, has boon used to stifle 
anti-Hindi agitation iu Madras. There is too much intolorenco in the party and even 
Its leaders are not free from it.^ A refusal to see the other side of the picture and 
a belief that wisdom and patriotism are to bo found exclusively in tWr ranks 
only are characteristic of It. 

I shall now come to the institution of the so-called High Command. Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, you and I are not accustomed to semi-military language, and I con- 
fess it IS hard for me to understand the reasons which have beon used to justify 
Its existence, I can understand the case for national governmonts, national coalitions 
and umted fronts. qurselves ate a national party and we have always been opposed 
to exciasive provmoiahsm, I can understand ministries of diflbront provinces consuL 
ting each other and even consulting their party outside the legislatures and keeping 
m touch with their party machmes. But X cannot understand this Institution. ¥hat 
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is oiir objective ? Is it clemocracy or is it some _ abnormal form of democracy im- 
ktiown to coiuitries in which the liberal state flourishes ? That is the vita! questioa 
raised by the Ehare controversy. We are not interested ^ in the personal quarrels 
between* Dr, Eharo and his colleagues. But there is a publio^aspect of the incident 
which we cannot ignore. That a body of ^men, however eminent, who are outside 
the legislature, should dictate to the Premier and his colleagues and that Oie Prime 
Minister and his oolloagiies should, forgetting ^ their responsibility in the legislature, be 
controlled by them, is something which is quite inconsistent with domocraoy as we 
understand it. Healthy conventions of collGctivo responsibility cannot grow if 
ministers and legislature are made to take orders fiom a body outside the legislatures. 
Just consider what tho High Command is. Colleagues can appeal to it against their 
chief, chiefs can be censured and expelled fur assmting their authority, cases in 
which ministers have taken, rightly or wrongly, ceitain decisions, can be submitted to 
it for revision, legislation pending before the legislatuio can he referred to it for 
settlement. Wo cannot approve of all this. Even parties which have revolutionary 
background have never developed a machine like tho High Command. Parties 

preserve their inti'grity and control their oxtrumo flemonfs by other moans and the 
Congress, if it wishes to preserve its intcgiity and control its iielciogenous elements, 
must devise some other methods of doing so. , . 

T propose to make some observations on Congress policy iii genenil 

I have this to say on their financial policy that it appears to be a curious mixture 
of sacrifice of revenue and imposition of new taxes, of ill-judged economies and 
lavish expenditure on hastily considered schemes, 

1 have to invite your attention to another feature of Congress policy. One of our 
complaints against the old bureaucratic govoinmont used to l>6 that it was unwilling 
or at all events veluotant to separate the judicial frum tho executive functions. 

Congressmen too wore equally vehement in tlioir nonofficial days in their coudemna- 

tiou of this combination of functions. But today wo find that the attitude of thcj 

Congress has undergone a change. Some of thei-r spokesmen have spoken as if they 
were in love with the present system of combi nation of fiuictioiiH. Tfie scheme 
which has beon devised in the United Provinces of judicial magistrates is a mere 
oye-wash. In Bombay too the attitude of tho ministry towards tliis question has, 1 
believe, been equally unsatisfactory. 

The need for separation of functions is greater and not less under a system of 
party and responsible government. Pure jusiico is the gieutoBt blessing that a 
civilized state can confer upon its (diizens. !t is not enough that there 
should bo justice. It is further essential that tho public am! tho parties oonoertaed 
should have confidence that justice is being done. A scherao whiclt will separate the 
functions is not impossible of being put into operation immediately. The fact is that 
the will to separate them is lacking. Tho desire to control tho judiciary has becomo 
porhaps as keen with Congress govornmont as it was with tho old bureaucracy. 

You will perhaps allow me to offer a few remarks on Congress educational 
policy. I am not wrong in saying that so far they have evolved no policy. 1 

thinir you will agree with mo in holding that tho Wardba schemo is educationally 
unsound. It is wrong to give to education a severely militariaa character 
from the very start. You and I do not want our children and' our neigh- 
bours’ children to be turned into factory workers without even tho res* 

trictloas which the Factory Act impose cm employers. It has been 
left to this country to discover that education can bo made Bclf-supportlng. i 
should have thought that a patty which claims to represent the masses would 
realize that educational opportunity is fundamental to economic opporlunity^ 
that higher education cannot bo measured in terms ol rupees, annas and pies. 
In wesiero Australia X found that university edueation was free. Here it Is being 
urged by responsible spokesmen that universities should be made eelf-suppoctlngj 
that they should be turned into mere examining bodies, that cultural 
education is of no use, and that the charkha and the npliirilng wheel 
can suffice to make our children grow into inklllgent, clUcieut leaders and 
workers in an ago of machinery and fierce international coropetitlou, lor world 
markets. I am- and I thiuk you too-^-are unropoutant bclIeverB in higher 

education, iu wcli-planocd education^ which is neither too cxetesivelj literary 
nor too exclusively vocational Pressure is needed to keep the Congress govern- 
moats straight in this matter of education. Expansion of education lu all 

dircctiois*-pnmary, secondary aad university—is neceasary II this country fi Id 
take its proper place among the nations of the world. 
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Oeotlemen, the ecoooEiic issue is, I should say, ^\lio^vasi 

that face us. There is poverty auT hungor and “ f <4 throueh life 

mass of our Dcoole have to live la unhealthy coiidiiio a 
without opportunity to develop ibeic faculties. 

of our people is almost ml and their standard of Idt^ \niLr% '/nd as Liberals 
one who has a heart can fail to sympathize with ^ ^ future !o 

it has been our endeavour iu the past and will cootinue \lio 

find a solution of tho problem of Indian poveily 

economic depression and the unfair policy of the ,Lfwinekl jmvernmenta 

accentuated. I think you will agree with me that the f t wiLh will be 

have yet to evolve a constructive policy of economic ... - ^ 

both practical and fair to ail the mvolved I al^ 

agree with me in welcoming the iuitialive taken in this J r |,||iok 

conference of Congress miiusters and other J;! should aim at a 

you will farther agree wuh me that ghould receive 

well-balanced economy and that that requires that ag nossible without 

equal attention with industry. A well-directed pohey pr.^Arnment in recent 

the help of the Central Covornraent, but the policy \V r shLld ^ 

years has, I think, not been such as to inspire confidence. 

alia press for (a) a reconsideration of the morietaiy «j^jAoments which 

ratio, (b) a more ii^ral fiscal pohe.y (c) 

would expand our export trade, (d) a policy of ™d 

lor our iodustries. aid H a bo 

borrowing on public works. I also hold n^ih^nnn^^eh^ is at 

more cooperation betwum capital and labour than ^^t^^pnHp'Tvmired hold 
present if we are to achieve big results. We have always ende^oured to^ hold 

the scales between capital and labour even. Ab 5 

stand for social justice, we have always been reasonable in ihi 

Bide. We have always supported whatevf has satibfied u^s 

demands of labour and have always pleaded for the ethical siaiesmam 

Fersonally, I have always held fast to the ^ motto of nnioninm has always 

President Boosevelt, ‘humanity before profits . Healthy ^ Ijihour lesislatioii 

had our full support. Wo have always irfdusfcrial 

and indeed, have always pleaded for better conditions for • strife is 

and agricultural kbourers? But we feci, that present industoa^^^^^s^^ 

not likely to lead us anywhere. Our principal mciily by a 

and under consumption. We cannot solve the 4 |g mercased 

better distribution of what we now produce. Ihe iudustry 

production. It is essential that there should .L... ^tcvoliitiooary 

if we are to achieve rapid indUBtrialization. Too many 
slogans, threats of overthrowing the present ‘ ^ 

of which W6 recognize and seek to redress, lQ 3 L-ce 8 of reaction, 

their own object. They do not weaken, they i^ttmigthtn > Irieod of labour. 
Perhaps you wii! allow a personal the work of 

I have taken such interest as 1 could hi driwn my inspiration 

? ..Sd» it »> duo ti .d.i.. ™d.,atio. 
" &:w o.. o. i.o ,.««•*,»• »” ‘“s. “.’“Sj i,“d“?t,".t 

landlords. That our sympathies should bo with the Liberals and not; 

able but natural and inevitable when yoii remember 

Tories. It is not our lack of sympathy wilh^ the ^ gho^vy) that 

the status quo (we do not wish it, to be Dill now the United 

has compelled us to criticise certain parts of the ;/n,a Pov^Bionc of Liberaiism, 
Frovinces legislature. It is the sense of justice vThmh is 

that has forced us to point out that it is nut ^ ^uLe-ress 1 k\b yet lo^ learn 

class and then deny to it adequate facilities to "" 

that vote-catching devices are no substitutes lor weii-ihought rmwqied in regard 
With the cxce^)fcion of Zanzibar where an agreement l e n 
to the trade in clove the condition of Jndiaim ovoreenB coniiniios to be a source ox 

*The position of Indian settlers in Bouth Africa fk^YaMvaa^^^^ 

It continucB to cleterioraio and I note with regret that uarto reeolu** 

Farfcy, which is Bupposed to be loss unsympathefeio than the othex pmim, resoiix , 
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tions were passed siiggesiioi^ a more stringent application of immigration laws in 
respect of^ Asiatics and the formulation of a scheme to preTeiit "encroachmeoP by 
Asiatics in Earopean areas. At the present moment there is sitting iri the 
Transvaal a commissicn to enquire into the evasions of the Indian community of 
the kws restricting them from acquiring ownership of land. In our view, the 
Indian problem io South Africa can not be solved by making existing laws more 
stringent but only by granting Indians the elementary right of citizenship now 
denied to them. 

In Kenya the Indian community is perturbed over the proposed Order la 
Council regarding the reservation of the highland areas io Europeans. Any 
such statutory recognition would perpetuate a condition of affairs which is not 
only unjust to Indian settlers but inconsistent with that claim for equality of 
citizenship which we can never give up. 

The question of land tenure and tlio proposal to tighten existing immigration 
restrictions in Eiji should also receive our attention. 

It is unfortunate that the Royal Commission on the Wkst Indies which has 
started wmrk in elamaica has no Indian on it. The report of the Oommissioii will 
1)0 awaited with interest as we have a considerabio Indian population in British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

An event of major importance is tlm publication of Bir Edward Jackson’s report 
on Indian emigration to Ceylon. Ho has expressed tfis opinion that Indian immigrants 
have contributed greatly to the dovoloprnont of Ceylon and recommended continuance 
of import of Indian labour, ^Ye cannot allow ludiau emigration until the policy of 
(Jeylon Govornmeiit changes. It is a matter for regret that flio Village Communities 
Ordinanoo has not been amended on tho linoH desired by Indian opinion. 

In view of Mr. CiiamberlaiiTs foreign policy, it is 'imperatively obligatory, in my 
opinion, to make it clear that India is interested in Tanganyika and that' she will 
resent any stop which transfers this mandated territory to a totalitarian state which 
has treated her minorities in the manner Germany has. ft is to bo hoped that tho 
League of Nations will not bo ignored in settling this quosUon. We most insist 
upon freedom of vote for our delegates on this question and insist that on this issue 
they should bo bound by the opinions of the Indian legislature. 

Ladies and gentlemen, wo sometimes t(3el apprehensive of tho future of Libera- 
lism iu tlie modern world an in our own country. In my opinion there no reason for 
despair. Tho truths onslirined in liiberalism are eternal and they caimot dio. Wo, 
Indian Liberals, realize that our aims and objiictives cannot be different from tlioso of 
our feilow-Liberals m other parts of the woild. We lirid onrsoivus in a world of 
cuuUictiiig social philosophies and the average man is entitled Io know what oiir 
particular creed is. Yon wdl, therefore, pardon me if I oiuio'HVour to re-stato the 
fundamental tenets of Liberalism. Liberah.sm, which is a child of the Protestant 
Reformation, tlio French Revolutionary ora and the nincteenlli century nationali^st 
movements, stresses the worth of the individual and his capacity for, us well as fus 
right to, luifetlered development and solf-expro.ssion. It viBualizes'a HOeial order, a poll- 
ti(ual and eoonomic systom which will provide every individual with a decent standard 
of life. It stands for the reign of discretion aud proclaims that freedoms of thought, 
speecli and association are vital for tho growth of the individual. Its cooception of 

iibertjr is not a merely negative but a positive one. Jt assorts with enthusiasm and 

intensity of (ionviction that only in tho democratic state can men and women find 
real security for good government and tho antagonism betvvoea tho individual and 
Ike state bo rocoiieilod. It rejects the raateriulistic conception of history and the 
doctrines of class war, proletariat dictatorship, world revolution and tho labour theory 
of value. It emphasizes humanity and social solidarity. It affirms the right ol ail 
nations, big or small, to work out their dosUny without interfererice by alien 
imperialisms, It works for social justice by diminishing through state aoiioa— such 
for example as the development of social services and the motJiod of taxation— 

grosser inequalities of forruno which oonstituto a blot on modern oivilizatloE and 
make a harmonious growth of human personality impossible. It boiioves in placiog 
tfjte burden of taxation on those who are hmt able io bear it, but not so iis to be 
unfair or oppressive. It opposes privilege and monopoly whorevar they mm ho 
found to exist It assorts that poverty aud all that goes with it— slams, dirL^wioi, 
diseaBe, misery, ignorance and superstifeioa— is revolting to the aooial oonsoiswe mm 
that it is the imperative duty of the community to eradicate It- itaada ’f#r 

equality of opportuaity, for a social system ia which it ah^ll fee poislbte fpr te 
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start life, without avoidable handicaps. It eudoavours to break down the rigidity of 
class barriers and maintains that it is the ^dnty of goverriraGiit to be fair to all 
sections of the community. Unlike a mechaaical socialism it refuses to he boiiud by 
the hide bound dogma of the nationalization of the means of proiiuotion and disiii- 
bution as a panacea for all tho ills to which society is heir. Bat it is not opposed 
to nationalization where and when necessary. It favours, where iioot'ssary and 
desirable — , witness for example the American experiment — state iniorveution in and 
state regulation and control of the economic life of the commnnity. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of life for progress, for 
reform and not stagnation. Experience has taught it that in ^ human affairs men cannot 
dispense with gradualness, but gradualness for it implies action and is not, as Professor 
Pigoa would say, a name for standing still. It believes in a wider and j aster diffusion 
of economic power, and in ‘the joy of ^ possession.’^ It maintains ^ that ^ only in and 
through service can the individual achieve perfection and left in this country to 
discover that education can be made self-supporting. I should have thought that a 
party which claims to represent tho masses would realize that educational opporliimiy 
IS fundamental to economic opportunity, that higher education cannot be measured in 
terms of rupees, annas and pies. In western Australia I found that university 
education was free. Here it is being urged by responsible spokesmen that universities 
should be made self-supporting, that they should bo turned into more examining 
bodies, that is to say, his idea of self-perfection by noting as a member of a social 
organization in which each contributes to the better being of all the rest’, and that, 
as a recent commentator has pointed out, Hhe ethical value of the institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as ‘giving reality to the capacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to be really exercised’. Surely a creed like this can never die. It can 
die with life itself. 

I have endeavoured to state our objectives as I feel that an idealistic background 
is necessary for political party. Ideals must have., however, some relation to realities 
and as men who understand tho limitations we have to work under wo have advocated 
only such as I believe them to be practicable and yet not visionary measures as will 
relieve the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a recognition of 
the legitimate rights of all classes and I am sure, are within the range of practical 
politics. It has not been our practice to make promises which we cannot fulfiL A 
perusal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, infer alia, (a) a 
reform of agrarian laws which will be fair to all classes and secure the tenantry in 
their legitimate rights, principally fixity of tenure and fair rents, (b) embodiment in 
legislative enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has dot yet been done, (o) relief of agricultural indebtedness by means of 
of debt conciliation 'boards, land mortgage banks and the extension of tho cooperative 
movement, (d) the adoption of measures to check farther fragmentations and facilitate the 
consolidation of agricultural holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development of industiies 
big and small alike, (f) a fiscal monetary policy wholly in the interests of India 
(g) legislation for the more adequate protection of labouring classes both in urban and 
rural aieas, (h) the eaily iutrod notion of free and compulsory elementary education 
for both boys and girls, p) a reform of the eduoational system which without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education the need for which we recognize 
I venture to think more than any other party in the country would enable our 
young men by its diverse nature to bo diverted to wealth producing occupations, 
(3) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public^ health, 
particularly in rural areas, and (k) an active policy of temperance reform which will 
always subordinate considerations of revenue to tho welfare of the people.^ When 
it Is recognized how woefully limited our resources are every thinking^ mind will 
agree with me that even no-five-yoar plan could be more comprohonsivo than the 
one put forward by us, We have never considered it honest to put forward 
programmes which we know wo cannot carry through. Would it be incorroct to say 
that the Congress is finding it difficult to redeem its promises now that it is in office ? 

I will leave it to all impartial men to answer that question. 

Reflecting^ over the problems of the modern world, I often feel that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in our iudividual and our collective life, wo con- 
tinue to be guided by the selfish instinct. In modern society individuals like to 
dominate individuals and nations desire to dominate nations. Great nations have 
accepted philosophies which- teach them that their interests are distinct had separate 
from those of their neighbours that indeed they oanaot as natioas lulfi! theli: 
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mission unless they control and guide for their own ends tho llyes of other jaeos 
and peoples. They discover ethical justifleations for meddling with the affairs o£ 
those who happen to bo weaker than tlionxselves and are not prepared to share the 
privileg'ed positions they enjoy with those who happen to be less fortunately situated. 
The cause of war are thus rooted deep in tho materialistic structure of modern 
society. They are to be found in the Mophistophelian^ ideologies which emphasize 
the national to the exclusion of the international ideal, in the mal-distribution of tho 
world’s resources and the unwillingness of those who have tho lion’s share to agree 
to a more equitable distribution of them in the fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in the worship of force as the supreme manifestation of the 
state and in utter disbelief of anything boyond and above the materia! world in which 
we live. The wars of our period are not, as a thoughtful writer has pointed out, 
local wars. The maladies from which the world suffers cannot be remedied completely 
by revision, under pressure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can be cured only 
by a change in tho human spirit and what we need to learn Is that what unites men 
together is what our sages would have called 'Dharma’ and what wo should probably 
translate as ‘Duty’— though I think Dharma is more than duty. 

Resolutions— 2n<l. Day— Bombay— 31st December I93S 

Tho open session of the Liberal Fodoration was resumed at noon to-day. Condol- 
ence resolutions from tho Chair on the deaths of Sir Phirozo Sothna, Pnocipa! H. ^0. 
Maitra, Pandit Jagat Nardin, Sir 0. N. Srivastava, Eai Bahadur N. Iv. Mukhoneo, 
Pandit Biswanath'Tliolal, Pandit Ramachaiidra Gossain, and Mr. G. V, Ganii wore 
passed. Tho following rosoiutions wore also passed 

FeDERA-L CUNSriTUTIOX 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the resolulioo on Federation 

Tho National Liberal Federation reiterates its opinion that tho constitution ospocially 
as regards the centre, as embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1935 is utterly 
unsatisfactory and in other respects retrograde. While the National Liberal^ Federa- 
tion accepts 'tho federal form of govcrnm’enl for India as tho only national ideal for 
the country, the Federation considers that vital changes are required in tho form of 
federation as laid down in tho Act, especially in tho direction of (1) clearing up the 
position of the princes and securing to tho subjects of tho Btates the right of olection 
of States’ representatives, (2) doing away with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
and commercial discrimination, (3) introduction of district election of members of the 
Federal Assembly by tho provinces, and (4) making the constitution sufricleiitly olaBiic, 
so as to enable India to attain Dominion Status within a reasonable period of time. 

“The Fodoration considers that tho present jiosition, when there is an irros|Kinsibb 
Government at tho centre coupled with rcsponsiblo Governmemfs in tho provinces, is 
altogether untenable and earnestly urges tlio British Parliament to mako Immediate 
changes in tho fodoral part of tho constitution so as to mako it generally acceptable. 

“The Federation repeats that tho constitntion, onco it is brought into opcratlotb 
to bo utilised to the best advantage to the people for tho amelioration of their social 
and economic conditions and for accelerating tho pace of political advance. 

Provincial Aai:oN02.iY 

Dr. E, P. ParanjpB (Poona), then moved tho resolution on Provincial Autonomy:— 

“Tho Federation expresses satisfaction tliat in all the provinces provincial autonomy, 
as consistently advocated by the Liberal Party, is being worked on cooBtitutional linos 
without any undue intorferonco from tho Governors, and trusts that this almosphoro 
will continue and load to the establishment of complete autonomy in the provinces 
and early introduction of responsibility at tho centre. The FcdcratioB stronpy 
deprecates the Congress Working Oommittoo’s attempt to impose Its will and dociaion 
on the provincial Ministries, as such mtcrforcnco Is calculated seriously to limdor tho 
growth of a healthy democratic system of government” 

Indian Socases 

Prof. B, II Kelker (Poona) moved tho rasolatlon on the noed of reform In 
Indian Slates “Tho Federation roaflirms Us complete sympathy with tho natuml and 
perfectly legitimate aspiratioim of the people of the Indian Btates lor civil ana political 
liberties. While deprecating any attempt at ooeroion to force tho hands of 
the Federation trusts that tho rulers of all the States will, in their own 
concede to their subjects without furthor delay tho right to socmity of , person mi 

m 
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property^ liberty of persoB, speecli and press, freedom of association aud an indepen- 
dent judiciaty aad representative institutions, leading BHimatoiy to tlio ostabUsliment 
of responsible government ” 

EcoNomo Development 

The Federation next passed a resolution on economic dovolopmont. It is tlio samo 
as given in the President’s outline of the future programme, which appears under tho 
subheading ^Our Programme’ in the report of the PresideutiEil Address. 

Defence oe India 

Dr, Paranjpe moved the resolution on the defence p robletn of India. 

^The Federation protests that the federal part of tho Oovernment of India Act does 
not provide for a close association of the responsible part of the Federal Oovornmont 
with the defence of the country. 

“Tho Federation deprecates the exclusion of Indians from tho Challiold Committee. 

“The Federation reiterates its demand for a rapid nationalisation of tho defence 
forces in India, redistribution of the defence expenditure in such a way as to pro- 
vide more money for the rapid development of an Indian air force and an Indian 
Army, removal of communal and provincial restrictions regarding rcciuitment to tho 
army and taking all necessary steps to make tho people of this country more self- 
reliant in the matter of defence. 

“The Federation also urged a systematic organisation of air raid precaution measures.” 

Indians in Diplomatic Coeps 

Tho resolution urging the inclusion of Indians in the British diplomatic and con- 
sular crops and the formation of an Indian consular seivico on the lines of the 
Dominions was moved from the chair and passed. 

The Federation urged that a consular service of India should bo developed on 
Imes adopted by other dominions in the Empire, 

Indians Oteeseas 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singk^ ex- Agent-General to tho Government of India In 
South Africa, moved the resolution on Indians overseas. 

“The Federation deplores tho recent Burma riots, iirgos the Government of India 
to protect Indians in Burma and hopes that the question of compensation to Indian 
victims will receive the careful attention of the Burma Government. 

“The Federation deplores the Tillage Communities Ordinance Amendment of the 
Ceylon Govt, which denies franchise to the Indian estate labourer, aud urges the 
Government of India not to reopen roernitment of labour for Ceylon or enter into 
any trade pact with Ceylon until a satisfactory settlement of tbo franchise question 
is reached. 

“The Federation opposes the transfer of Tanganyika to Germany, as it would retard 
the economic progress of the Indians in Tanganyika, and requests his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make an unequivocal declaration against rendition of territory to Germany. 

“Tho Federation emphatically opposes tho proposed Ordoi-in-Oouni;il which would 
permanently and legally debar Indians from holding land in the Kenya highlands. 
The Federation disapproves of tho proposal to scltlo lows in Kenya and objects to 
preferential treatment being given to foreigners in Kenya, which" is denied to the 
Indians resident there. 

“The Federation feels that tho time ims come when tho Government of India should 
eompol the South African Union Government to grant political and municipal franchise 
to the Indians residont there”. 

Otiiee Eesoluxions 

The Federation next passed a resolution urging tho discontinuance of the system 
of appointing civilians as Governors and Judgos. 

The Federation emphatically disapproves .of tho appointmout of civilians as Gover- 
nors and Judges. 

Sir OMmanial Setahad moved a resolution urging separation of the executive 
from the judiciary. 

The Federation expresses Its disappointment at and protests against tho provincial 
Goveriments’ 'failure to .separate the executive from thh judiciary. . 

The Federation also passed a resolution dotaanding educational reform and then 
terminated* 



The J iistice Party Conference 

(The Soiiih India Liberal Federation) 

Fourteenth Session — Madras — 29th. December 1938 

Tlie Pifesi<!eiitial Address 

Tho foiirtoentli annuai sossion of tho South Indian Liboial Fodoratioii was hrdd 
at a special pandal oreotocl on Island j^ronnds, Madras on tlie 29tli December 1938. 

Processions from dillerent parts of tho city met at Napior l^ark. wlu3refrom they 
proceeded to the Coriferenco pandal led by a decorated car carrying a largo portrait 
of Mr. E. V. Eamaswami Naickor, Prt^ident elect of tho Confodoratioa who was 
undergoing imprisonment on conviction by the Fourth Presidency Magistrate on a 
charge under Section 117, L P. 0., road with Secliori 7 (1) of the Criminal fiUW 
Amendment Act (of inciting women to transgress the law in connection with tho 
anti-nindi agitation). Tho proceedin.gs wore eondiictod with Mr. Ramaswami RfmckcRs 
portrait in the Presidential chair. Mr, NaickaRs address was in Tamil, convering 27 
printed pages. Tho following is a summary of tho address • 

M K Rmnasioami NalcRcr thanked the S. I. L. F. for olecting him as 
President of the Confedoratiou. Ho said tho S. I. L. F. stood for tho libciuition of 
97 per cent of tho population from tho exploitation of a small minority community 
which had successfully^ enslaved them, in tho name of Nahcruilism and' 8piriiua!isra 
in various spheres of life. 

Tho object of tho H, I. L. Pk was tho promotion of tho greatest good of thn 
greatest numbor. It was started on November 30, 1016 by loaders who were noted 
for their ripo experioncc', profound wisdom and »ollluss Bcrvice. We should all bo 
under an eternal debt of gratitude to J>r. T. M. Nair and Hir P. Theagaroya who 
had left the movement to us as an imporishable and highly valuable legacy. They 
had to contend against groat odds and overcome the machinaiionn arnl manocuvrcK 
of our opponents who placed innuraorablo obstacli‘S in the way of flicmovomeuU 

A favourite argumont of our opponents from tho very inccpHmi rd our movement 
down to tho present day, which they have htuui using to dis(;rcd!t us, is that ours 
is a communal movement. Jf tho attemfd of 97 per cent of tho f>eoplc fe unite aod 
claim their just and legiiimato rights can Ijo dt'senbed as ‘TjoramunaliHud* what 
is that which monopolises all [)ubiic appointments and makes Ihora a close prosorve 
for a microsocot>ic minority of 3 per cent of tho population 7 Do wo ask for 
separate or oxclusivo rights for any <}ommunify or soci 7 Or have wo over said that 
we belong to a superior caste and thoreforo sliould bo giveii preferential troalmont in 
many matters ? All that wo ask is that we should be given our duo simro of political 
rights and public appointments. A minority community has been, from time Immo- 
morial, acting on the basic assumption that it is a privileged and exclusive castes 
superior to all other castes, that its members arc BhudevaH and that it has manners 
and customs and a culture and civilisation which arc diilbrent and distinct from that 
of the 97 percent of tho pecplo. It kttor becomo alivo to their rights and realise 
the absurdity of the claims of the so-called superior caste and that Is called 
“communalism’h I wish that wo always have that ^‘commuaalism^' as tho cardinal 
principle of our life. 

Mk Bamastmmi N'aicker then referred to tho relative position of tho Brahmla 
and Non-Drahmiii communitfos, before the Justice movement was started, in rogard to 
oducatlon, Government appointments, economic wdi-belng and social status, and 
quoted facts and figures which show that the Brahmins enjoyed a privileged position 
out of all proportion to their population strength and stake in tho oouniry. Ho then 
asked what was the present position, and said in many respects it romakod what it 
was 22 years ago. Our opponents say that tlia Justieo movement is a wovtooafc 
consiating of self-seekors and job-hunters. But what do wo aotually hud 2 FTOmfneat 
members of the party have generally suffered much loss on aooouat of th© motemtni 
Some have lost their wealth, inoomo, family prestige mi m on* 
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III till's connection I should like to say a few words about our leader, the Rajah 
Saheb of Bobbili, who made the greatest sacrifice for the sake of our party. When 
It was weak and disorganised and seemed on the verge of eomploto anniiifiatioo, he 
came to ns and utilised his wealth and energy in an immense measure for unifying 
and strengthening the paitv. Though the Eajah Sahob has resigned his leadership, 
so far ml am ooncerned, I consider him still as the leader of our party. Strength 
of mind, intense attachment and loyalty to the party, a generous and seif-sacrificing 
spirit— these are qualities which I have always found and admired in the Rajah Saheb, 
Even now I consider myself more as a worker willing to carry out his orders than 
anything else. I should also like to take this opportunity of expressing grateful thanks 
to two of my beloved comrades, Mr, 8oundarapandian and Mr, Visioanatham, They 
have stood by me steadfastly through good report and through evil, and I cau never 
forget their kindness. 

Let us^'now consider our present position. Our opponents say that wo are 
reactionaries, that we are job-hunters, that we aro persons wdio have no national 
feelings ^that W 0 belong to the party of zamindars. How are wo reactionaries, I ask. 
Our basic principle in politics is that there should be even-handed justice, equal 
rights and equality of opportunity to all. I ask whether the Congress which is 
the extreme political party in this country has adopted this principle. If so, how 
is it that In the Congress ^to-day Brahmins have the dominating position and 
all others only the right to lift up their hands in agreement whenever they aro 
askod to do so 

In the political sphere, if Congrossmou say that foroignors should be driven out 
^ the country, do we say that they should no be ? AVhon Congress says it wants 
Puma Swaraj do we say that we want only half Swaraj or quarter Swaraj ? If 
Congressmen say that the people should not be taxed, do wo say that they must be 
taxed ? If Congressmen say that all persons should know to read and write, do wo 
say that one caste alone should read and it is a crime if others do so ? If Congress- 
men say that there should be no caste differences and that all belong to one 
cornmunuy, do we say that there should be caste differences ? If Congressmen say 
that all xLindus can enter temples without any restriction, do wo say that it is wrong ? 
If Congressmen say that members of all castes, religions and sects should have 
equal pghts m regard to administration of Government and that all obstacles in the 
way should be removed, do we say that it should not be done ? In what way then, 
are we reactionaries ? “We are accused of glamour for jobs. But havo we ever 
asked that more than the clue share should be given to us ? Daring the 17 
years of our regime ^ to which community did we refuse its duo shaio, 
or to which coramiinity did we lessen its rightful share ? After all, what 
IS wrong in aspiring for Government appointments ? The salaries for these 
appointments are given from the taxes paid by the people, and they carry with 
them a good deal of power, responsibility and influence which can be utilised to 
render service to the people. 


Mt. Eamasivmni Naicker then analysed the moaning of the word “nation” and 
pointed out its inapplicability to Indian conditions. As things stand at present^ the 
oenmfugal tendencies are greater than the ceatripotal oaos. Barmans raised the cry 
“Burma for Barmans” and cut themselves off from India. Orissa and Sind had been 
created new provinces. Andhras want to havo a provinoo of their own, Muslims of 
the North-West Frontier got a new province for thomsolves. It is strange that the 
Indian National Congross should give its seal of approval to ilioso lissiparous tondea- 
cies and still boat the big drum of “nationalism”. 

I! Sindhis, Gujeratis, Bengalees, Andhras, Malayalis, oio,, can separate and have 
them own proymees and there is nothing non-national in it, why should the demand 
o| Tamjlians, Tamil Nad Cor Tamilians”, be considered to bo against “nationalism” ? 
If Xamuians, who cannot tolcrato thoir being exploited by Aryans, ask wliothoi: it is 
just or lair that there should bo such exploitation, they arc accused of class-hatred, 
sedition, and treason to tho “nation”. The question is: Aro wo to put on the 
nationahst garb and cffaoo oursolvos, or arc wo to get frightenod at the state of 
things and commit suicide ? 


In thp political sphere, people aro being exploited in tho name of “nationalism”, 
even as in the rohgtous sphero tho promise of “Moksha” is used to dokdo them. 

Ramaswami Naickor asked 

what was it fliat the I arty had done during the X? years it had boon in office which 
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stood in the way of golfing Swaraj, wliat was the harm they had dono to the 

people, and what was the good they should have done, but which they neglected to 
do ? He challenged any one to come forward and reply to these questions. 

Wliich was the Party that had worked for the last so many years for the removal 
of caste distinctions and caste tyrannies ? Which was the J-Vrty that got for the 
Depressed Classes the right to waik in the streets whore before they wore lorbidderi 
to walk? Which was the Party that gave commnnal representation*? Which was tho 
Party which spread education among Depressed Classes, provided them with all 
necessary facilities and conveiiiences and enabled thorn to got Government appoint- 
monts ? Was it not the Justice Party ? 

During tho regime of tho Justice Ministers, tlie expenditure on education was 
doubled. In a number of departments, there was appreciable progress during the Justice 
regime. After they took up oflice, the Justice Parly took slops to reduce salaries of 
Government servants by about a erore of rupees. They roduced taxation by about 
25 per cent. When full power was not in their hands ‘they had lessened taxaliori 
and showed satisfactory progress in a number of departraeiitsl What more can anybody 
do? Ijook at that picture, and now look at this ! The present Congress Minislors who 
are working under full provincial autonomy, have aliolished a number of schools, 
raised school fees, taken away some of the facilities for educational aflvancom^nt 
enjoyed by the Depressed Classes, levied new taxes, and raised loans. Within 18 
months they have borrowed 4 half crores. 

Congress Ministers were now openly saying that they di<l not have adminislrativo 
oxporionco. Tho way in which they pass orders, change them, create now appoint- 
monts, show commimal fooling in the matter of such appoialmonts, was well known 
to tho public. Their co-operation with and support of ih’itish Imporialism and ilioir 
pledge to wreck the constitution stood in glaring contrast. 


Referring to Ihu introduction of compulsory Jliiidi, ho asked why, when the 
Coogiess Ministry had been closing down schools on tho gnunul that tficro Ws no 
money, when 93 per cent of tho people were not htc3ralo in their own mothor-tomuio 
tho alien language of Hindi should bo compulsorily introduced. Did they promise” to 
the voters at any time that they would introduce ilindi? la suite of the foot that 
any number of public meetings weie hold protesting against compulsory Hindi in 
spite of the fact that nearly 600 persons, including 75 women, had gone to jail* in 
spite of the fact that great Tamil scholars liad pointed out that Tamil language ’aiul 
culture would bo greatly affected by IJindi, still there has boon no chaoL^e In tho 
attitude of Government. I ask, Is thi.s democracy ? 

The use of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, which they coiidomnod before they 
Ihoso who merely shout “Long live Tarair* and “Down with 
Hindi’ and tho heavy sentences and Ones imposed on Anti-Hindi voluni<*ors, the ill- 
treatment meted out to Anti-liindi prisoners,— uli Ihcyo rnuki) us e.xclaim “is this 
democracy ?” ■ » 


Roferrmg to the Wardha scheme of education, Mr. Naicker said that if: was a 
strange and novel solierao unknown to tho world till now, and its rt.isu!t would only 
be to ruin education itself. Groat educational experts had condemned the scliome, 
ana yet serious efforts were being made to put it into practice. 

As regards the proposed Zamindari legislation, Mr, Naiokor asked what was the 
object of tho legislation ? Was it to do any goocl to tho people. Or was it to wreck 
yongeanco on jiolitical opponents ? Home of tho legislative moasufes of the Congress 
Mmistry required amending measures soon after— so wall were they cirafied I And 
ona measure was in tho law courts, the logalily of the ramuniro being quosiioned 
And now wo had the Zamiodari legislation. Tho land, according to it, belonged not to 
the acfiial cultivator, but to the middlemen and rack-rentors. b ^ w 

^lo those who criHclsed the Zamindari loi^dorshtp of tho Justlco Party, it might be 
pointed out that Zamindars^ had done nothing for themsolvos, they had been the losom 
rather than gainers. No big movemoiifc can be run without money, and the Oongross 
Itself was hnanoed by big wealthy capitalists like Mr. Birla and Mr. Jamnahil BamI 
Mr. Naicker stated that before Zamindari system was abolished, the reign of prleste 
should be abolished. That was more urgent ^ ^ ® 

Eeferring to the Labour Movement he said wortes wore thinking Chat the Noo« 
Brahmm Movement and the Labour Movement were two distinct Movements. TMg 
was incorroot. Ihey were one and the same. Before tho capitalist system ootild be 
femoYcu, the pnosily tyranny should go. for priosthood, unlike capitalism, was based ‘ 
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on birtii. In an appeal to Non-Biahmins in Governmont service, Mr. Naioker said they 
had neglected to do their duty hy the Movoracut and thereby done incalculable injury 
to the cause. They must lend their moial and financial support to the Movement. 

Appealing to the leaders of the Movement, he said they must sink all persona! 
differences and work for tho great cause. Concluding, Mr. Ramaswami Naickor said s 

Great changes are ahead of us. At this time you bavo placed a very ordinal y 
man as leader. I am not fit to adviso the Parly, but I should like to say 
that the one thing we have to do is to bring about unity, unity, unity. Wo must 
strengthen our organisation. Wo must carry on propaganda on* dignifnk lines. Wo 
should not show hatred or dislike towards anybody, 'WYthout fear we must stand and 
fight for the cause, like a soldier on tlio battle field, till the very end. 

Resolutions— “2iid. Day — Madras — SOth. December 1938 

The following resolutions wore passed by the Conferonco : — 

The Federation placed “^on record its high and grateful appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to the JSoutii Indian jLiboral Fcdoiatiou by the Raja Sahob of 
Bobbili, as leader of tho Party,” 

‘‘This Confederation congratulates Sir A. Bamastvami IJtida liar on Ms s^pimntment 
as Commeroe Mombor of tho Government of India”. 

Reforms in Cochin 

Kumararaja M. -4. Miithiah Gheitiar moved the next resolution which was as 
following “This Oonfodurution coagratulatos His Higlinoss the Maharaja of Cochin 
and Sir R. K. iSImnmukham Chctti on their introducing responsible government in 
the Cochin State.” 

CoNGUESs Policy Attached 

Mr. T. 8. Nalaraja Pillai then moved tho following resolution “This Con- 
federation views with apprehension tho policy followed by the Congress Ministry in 
Madras in suprresaing logitimato political opposition and thoroby endangering the 
healthy growth of parliamentary democracy,” 

Mr. 6h D. Nayagam moved the following resolutions and it was as follows : 

“Whilo the Congress Ministry of Madras not merely tolerated but actually incited 
and encouraged open and vigorous picketing of Zanzibar cloves, godowns and shops, 
it has resorted to the Criminal Law Amendment Act foi Iho suppression of peace- 
ful and lawful domonstiations of anti-Hindi agitators. 

“The Prime Minister in justification of his failure to separate Iho Judiciary from 
the Executive stated that now that he, a popular jcprcscntativc as ho called him- 
self, was in charge of the administration, the need for suofi separation has dis- 
appeared, but has on another occasion asked how ho was to got on with tho ad- 
nimistration if such separation was effected, and has thereby given the impression 
that the subordinate magistracy wore to servo as handmaids of tho oxeenlive of 
which he is head and has thereby defiled the course of justice. 

“On those and other grounds, this Confederation is of tho opinion that the pre- 
sent Ministry of Madras has forfeited all claims to bo ooiisidorcd as able, just and 
impartial administrators and therefore calls upon all Bravidians to repudiate* tho le- 
presoatativo character of this Ministry.” 

Exploitation of States 

Mr. B, T, Chokalinqam moved tho following rusolaiioii : “This Con federation 
fully sympathises with tho claims of Btate’s subjects for constiiiitional advaoco but 
dapreeatos outside oxploitation of internal affairs of Indian States,” 

Be-B’OEE1NG of M a DBAS AeEY 

The' next resolution moved by Mr. P. F. Krishniak OhoudJmri ran as follows : 
“This Confederation expresses its sincere conviction that it was unfair and unjust to 
the people of South India that tho Madras Army should have been disbanded and 
strongly urges the Government of India to take immediate stops to enlist suitable 
men from this Presidency for the Infantry, Artillery and Air Force and thus re-form 
the old Madras army. This Confederation urges that recruitment to Indian Army 
only on a class basis is not a wise and oonvenient policy and the recruitment siiouicl 
also be on a provincial basis.” 
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PEOOEEDINGS AND EESOLDTIONS 

Land Revenue 

Mr. M E. Samiappa Mudaiiar moved that “this Confedoratioii urges the Govern- 
monfc to immediately take stops to fix: land revenue on an equifablo basis and that till 
tJien a reduction of 33 and ooe-third per cent in land revenue should bo granted’^ 

Wardha Scheme 

“This Coiifodoration is of opinion that tho VTardha Schemo of Edacation is Injurious 
to the oducatioiia! advancement of the people and impresses on the Goveniinent its 
duty to introduce froo and compiiisory elementary education in tho country.” 

W ORKERs’ Asnn A tions 

Mr. N, K Natarajan moved that “this Oonfedoratioa rooognisos tho workers as a 
class and pledges its active sympathy and support to help them in ali their icgHimate 
aspirations and struggle for tlioir progress and uplift.” 

Mr» MuthuUaga Meddiar moved the resolution : “This Confedoraiion coiidomiis tho 
policy of the Government in systematically victimising non-Brahnini officers, both 
gazetted and non-gazetted, of tho Government, and making fresh appointments in dis- 
regard of communal justico and it further coiidomns the action of tho Governmont 
in disbanding Collego Admission Committoos.” 

Mr. ISf .8 ankar an moved: ‘‘This Oonfodoratiou is emphatically of opinion that the 
Fedora! Scheme outlined in tho Government of India Act of 1935 is highly unsatisfac- 
tory and therefore needs revisions in a manner acceptable to tlio 8. I. L. ‘Ph 

'Afr. T, A. V. Nathan moved : “This Confederation offers its ngratiilatfons 
to those moD, women and children who sacrilieod their freedom and wont to jail to 
vindicate thoir right to prosuivo thoir mothor-longuo from jdien influences and calls 
upon tho people to oppose the introduction of Hindi by ail constitutional 

methods open to them,” 

Bombay Trades Biel 

Mr. G. Basudev moved : “This Confedoratioii places on record its strong 

disapproval of tho Bombay Trades Disputes Act recently passed as it incliidus 

provisions which constituto an unwarranted invasion on tlio luiliiral and Just rights 

and privileges of tho workers with particular refeixmce^ to tluj riglit. to strike and 
warns ilio Madras and the Central Governments against introducing similar bills with 
tlio same or similar clausos.” 

Objective oe the Federation 

The Ffosideni thou moved throe resolutions from th(i CItair rtdaling to cfianges 
in the constitution of th(3 S. I. L. F, The main chan/;e, ho saidj wat; with regard to 
tho object of tho Association. The object according to the existing conKtitution was 
tho attainracot of Dominion Status by all constitutional means. He moved that llm 
object of tho Federation bo tho attainment of imiependenco for tho country, lie said 
that tlio chang(3 was necessary. 

Attack in the Madrah Ministry 

Mr, Albert Jesudasan moved that “this Eoiifmhu'ation places on record its 
emphatic opinion that the Congress Ministry in Madras hm by its mtdadministnMiou 
and its .policy of repression of civil Ubortios, lost the confHleaco of tho country.” 

Other Uhsouttionb 

On the motion of Mr. Khcuhr Bfianat tho Confederation adopted a resolutloa 
deploring the riots that took place recently in Burma and urging the Madras Govern*^ 
mont. to secure compensalion for the saltorors from Madras. 

“Tho policy of the Oovornment in regard to minority cominunitics” was critieisoci* 
Tho Confederation assured Muslims, Adi-Dravidas, Indian Christians and Angio^ 
Indians that their interests would bo “jealously safeguarded by it,” 

Eesoiutions wore also passed protesting against tho use of tlio prefix “Bri” by tho 
Government before proper names j eondomning tho use of the ioria’ “llaiijaiis” for 
the Depressed Classes ; urging the oancoliation of tho (I 0. allowing local boards to 
hang Oandhiji’s portrait along with that of His Majesty the Kihg-Rmporor ; asking 
the Govoriiment to provide facilities for “A” olasa* prisoaors to takd oii-batli at ' toast 
once a week and condemning putting women piokoters in ^‘C” class. 
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ine mdian Christian Conference 

Twenty-third Session — Madras— 30th. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

The twenty-third annual session of tlio All India Conforoiico of Indian 
Christians commenced at the Memorial Hall, Park Town, Madras on the 30tli. 
December 1938 under the presidenoy of Dr. /i. 0. Mookherjee, 

Dewan Bahadur S, E, Runganadkan^ welcoming the delegates, referred in 
appreciative terms to the woik of the Congress Ministries and said : in Madras 

viewed with satisfaction the assumption of office by the Congress Party last year 
and are glad that our conMence in the Congress Ministry has been so fat justified. 
The Madras Government’s policy of Prohibition has particularly received the enthu- 
siastic approval of the entire Christian community.” 

Dr. i/. 0, Mocker jee^ in the coarse of his presidential address, said 

Since the assumption of office by the Congress which claims to represent the opinion 
of political India, we find that in the following seven provinces it has succeeded in 
capturing power : Bombay, Noith West Frontier Province, United Province, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. It has also formed a coalition ministry in 
Assam while in Sind the x\lia Bux Cabinet depends on Oongiess support for its 
existence. It is only in the Punjab and Bengal, two pi odominantly Muslim provinces, 
that we find Non-Congress Ministries. The Congress ideal is the basis of work in 
all the nine provinces where the Congress has a say in the work of administration. 
Even in the two Non-Congross provinces, the ameliorative measures already adopted 
or proposed to be introduced follow the Congress piogramme very closely. This 
may be regarded as the best possible evidence that the programme ‘of work* framed 
by the Congress is one which has wide appeal for the Indian mind and also that 
it meets, more or less successfully, the political and economic needs of our country 
as a whole, 

Probably the most outstanding characteristic of the Indian National Congress as a 
political body lies in the fact that it has succeeded in bringing under one common llag 
such opposite elements as captains of industry and cultivators of the soil, Capitalists 
such as bankers and mill-owners and communists, iutullectuals and jllitoratos, conser- 
vatives aud socialists. Probably the reason underlying diis union between individuals 
professing such widely divergent political views is that the Congress has been so 
long the only important medium for the expression of nationalistic views of all 
complexions. The assumption of leadership in constituuonal activities and the res- 
ponsibilities contingent thereon are gradually acting as disintegrating factors. It is 
probable that in the long mu in India as in the countries of the West new political 
parties based on economic causes will tend to come into existence. 

Oongiess Ministers aio now faced with many difficulties some of which are of 
their own making. In the past when the Congress leaders had very little hope of 
capturing office they made all kinds of promises to peasants and iodustriai labour. 
To day those peoples demand the fulfilment of those pledges. Liberals, Moderates, 
Zamindars and miil-owaors all realise the desirability of reaeijustmeuts in rent, 
revenue and wages which aim at gradually improving the econorrio position of both 
agricultural and industrial labour. The extrorao elements are demanding immediate 
fulfilment of the old pledges with the result that we have kishan marches and 
lightning strikes. Individuals who are embarrassing Congress Ministers by preaching 
class hatred and thus creating communal tension are also not wanting. 

The responsibilities of office have compelled Congress Ministers to recognise the 
necessity of maintaining law and order, and in practically every Congress province 
the Ministers have been forced not only to administer stern warnings to those who 
preach violence and incite oommunalism but, now and again, they have had recourse 
to those repressive laws whi ch they had criticised so bitterly in the past. The adop- 
tion of such steps has had the elect of creating a split in the Congress ranks so that 
we now have a Eight and a Left Wing. Extremists of all types and socialists are 
gradually tending towards the adoption of commanism as their political gospel, while 
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moderates are grafiiially becoming more and more conservative in tlieir outlook. 
Congress Ministers kave, on aocoanf: of their adoption of so-called repressive measures, 
been charged with inclining to the Right and it has been stated more than once that 
even their day-to-day work is being greatly embarrassed by constant pjessiire from 
the Left. The conlii(3fc which in the past took place between the British Execativa 
and Indian opinion has now assumed the form of a struggle between the Right and 
the Left Wings inside the Congress fold. The Congress Right is composed of the 
middle class and capitalists while the Congress Left is composed of agricultural and 
industrial labour. The Right has become so Right that it would not object to main- 
tain collaboration with Great Britain permanently— a lesson driven home by the 
plight of Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia and China. 

The aim of both the parties is said to be the same vi 2 :., the attainment of complete 
independence. The Right would like to do what is possible within the present limits 
of autonomy to improve the lot of the masses while the Left would recklessly adopt 
any measure to secure the same end by quickening the rate of progress. I?^robably 
it is through the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi and the universal ^ respect ho 
commands that an open breach has so far been avoided. But it is doubtful if 
Mahatma’s influence will serve much longer in keeping together those discordant 
elements. 

Ail impartial observers are bound to acknowledge that the Congress Ministers are 
making every effort to serve their countrymen and are honestly^ striving to do so 
within the limits of the constitution. Recognising the fact that m India to benefit 
the masses means to benefit the peasantry, every Provincial Ciovernment Is 
endeavouring to improve the lot of the cultivator by taking steps to reduce revenue 
or to prevent further increase of rent and by introducing legislation to alleviate rural 
indebtedness, 

I feel that India owes a very great debt of gratitude to the Right Wing of 
the Congress and to such loaders of this group as Messrs. Rajagopalacharlar, 
Khare, Govinda Ballav Pant, Sri Krishna Sinha and Biswanaih Das who 
have to meet opposition both from without and within. I can well imagine 
the difficulties they have to encounter from within their own ranks. I also admire 
the uniform levelheadedness with which the Congress High Command has laid down 
its policy, the loyalty with which it has stuck to its programme and its insistence on 
following it out in every Congress province, Compromise Is the very life of politics 
but the danger which constantly besets it is that it might go too far. Much ink lias 
been split in attempting to prove that the Congress High Comraand which Is dictating 
an All-India policy is tending towards Fascism. As against this, wo must remember 
that In order to avoid ail chances of interprovincial friction and to have a united 
India, we ought to have a uniform policy in matters fundamental, with variations, of 
course, to suit local conditions. This much-noedod uniformity in policy caa bo expected 
only from a central All-India body and the High Command is the organisation devisod 
to serve such a purpose. 

■While I do not suggest that all Loft Wingers are communists, I do hold that the 
demand for rapid progress is ho insistent all over our country thatj unless special care 
is exorcised, tnore is always present a likelihood of the Loft Wing as a group intent* 
Bibly drifting into commuhisra. One thing more has to bo remembered, namely, that It 
is easier to win popularity by the advocacy of spectacular measures than by day-to- 
day, drab but useful work, progress in which is so slow* as to osoapo ptibilc notice. 
Tn© lure of public applause is so strong with a cortain typo of mind that unless 
special precautions are taken, the temptation to advocate and adopt extreme views Is 
almost irresistible. Professing the faith wo do, wo cannot permit ourselves to bo 
identified with the Left Wing which has, of late, manifested a lamentable tendency 
towards class war and communism. 

The Right Wing of the Congress which is now fn power has secured the admira- 
tion of an overwhelmingly largo section of the public by reason of the wisdom and 
sanity it has displayed in handing soma very delicate BituatioiiB and the firmness with 
wliich it has maintained law and order without however refusing to recognise the 
claims of either the cultivator or industrial labour to bettor treatment. No one can 
prophesy how long this section of the Congress will remain In power to dictate and 
to impleraont its policy. A fear which always haunts mo Is tliat the forces of dis- 
ruption now constituting the Left wing may prove too strong for li Let us all., hope 
that both the Wings will realise the very important fact that the Confess will lose m 
commancliog position in the domain of Indian politics II thert le'i split wllhln llselt 
49 
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The Eight Wing can always profit by the constant pressure of the Left Wing in 
order to press onwards with its programme for benefiting the masses with such ra- 
pidity as may be consisent with the political well-being of the country. Under these 
circumstances it will continue to serve the most useful purpose of acting as a baJie on 
the Left Wing's hasty and premature policy of radical reform. 

1 am aware that here and th ere some dissatisfaetion has been felt us to the way 
in which certain provincial Congress Governments have treated or, are suppored to 
have treated our community. Not having moved outside Bengal and Assam, 1 am 
not in a position to make any pronouncements on such a matter. It has been sag- 
gested that in certain cases at least, these complaints have emanated from people who 
failed to secure from the respective Congress Governments favours they had solicit- 
ed. Without attaching unduo importance to this particular type of explanation, I am 
consoled to find that apart from such charges against Congress ministers, our brothers 
in faith have borne eloquent testimony to the good work done in some of these 
provinces. 

If the analysis of the situation in the Congress which I have ventured to put bo- 
lore you is on the whole correct and I for one cannot find any reason against it, 
I hold that the Right Wing of the Congress with its policy of maintaining !aw and 
order combined with its policy of progress in improvement in every department of 
Indian life has an undeniable claim to our loyal support. For instances of unjust treat- 
ment which are comparatively^ few and far between, we must hold the rank aud file res- 
ponsible. In a huge country like ours, these must inevitably occur and they should 
not be permitted to disturb our equanimity of temper or change our general attitude 
towards it. If our desire is to prevent the repetition of such regrettable incidents, 
the remedy lies in our hands. No attempt should be made from any direction either 
individually or through any Christian organisation to discourage those members of 
our community whose inclinations lead them to join the Congress openly. That seems 
to me the only way to influence the Congress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our community. We have been repeatedly assured that our presence in 
Congress ranks is more than welcome. The Congress party has guaranteed ^‘to every 
citizen of India, of every caste and creed, the right of free expression of opinion, 
free association and combination, freedom of conscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. It also guarantees 
the protection of the culture, language and the spirit of the minorities and 

affirms that all citizens are equal ^ before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, 

creed, sex and^ that no disability shall attach to any citizens by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, ofTico 
of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calhng. A policy 
of segregation would be fatal to our interests as a community. To stand 
outside the Congress organisation and then to accuse it of injusiioe without making 
any effort to set matters right seems neither just nor fair. If fho views I have 
expressed above regarding our attitude towards the Congress are accepted by 
the Ail-india Conference of Indian Christians, thou it is incumbent on this body 
to make definite pronouncement for the information of the Congress on the one hand 
and for the guidance of those members of our community who wish to join the 
Congress on the other. 

Similarly, our representatives in tho different provincial legislaturos should be 

allowed full discretion to act in ways calculated to best serve the interests of our 
motherland and our community and the former should always come first. Constant 
demands for special privileges and special facilities for out Comm.anity, roquosts 
which as any one having experience oC legislation must be aware cannot, undot 

ordinary circumstances, be granted, should not be put forward by us either individually 
or through our representatives. Nor can Congress be blamed if such requests are 
,not compiled with for they come not from a single but a multiplicity of quarters. 
It should, however, be insisted on that our representatives should raise their voice in 
protest whenever injustice Is done to us as a community. They should be instructed 
to oppose separate electorates and the system of nomination, for these are calculated 
to perpetuate disunion amongst the different communities as well as to prevent har- 
mony among them. 

Instead ol saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in the 
language of Dr. Asirvatham, our brother in faith who, 1 understand, is the JProfessor 
of EoMlos \ and Eublie Admmistratiott in the Universitj of Madras say, % m 
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both an Indian and a Cbristiau booauso thero is no inner oonlradiolioa 

between tho two.” 

Even a cursory glance at history will show that it is a long and monotonous 
record of struggle between races and nationalities, religions and sods and between 
different schools of tlioaglit. In a less pronounood way thorc has been what 
practically amoimts to warfare between trade guilds and professional unions, Probably 
the most rooeoi and the cruellest of all such contests is W'liat Marx has called ‘^class 
war/’ Both as Christians and realists, we cannot alTurd to shut oiir oyos to the fact 
that there are exploiting and exploited classes leading to class antagonism ail o?or thci 
world. In Ciidia this has taken the form of antagonism between landlord and ieaanti 
lender and borrower, capital and labour, employer and employee. 

Christianity cannot but condonan tho exploitation of man by man and of class by 
class. Christians must Oght to protect tho exploited booausa according to our faith tho 
most precious things in man are his personality and his soul and these must not be 
degraded for purposes of exploitation. Tho way of escape, liowovur, does not lie 
in communism. It is iruo there is no class war so fas as labour is coiicoriied in 
Soviet Eussia, because communism there has assumed the form of State GapitaliHra. 
Only those professional and trade associations are permitted to exist which lind tlio 
approval of the State. Tho cliargo brought by many critics against tho oommo,mst 
Stato is that by perfecting a system of tyranny all its own it lias gradually 
transformed free labour into servitude and* has, therefore, become an agency for 
oppression and exploitation. 

The proof lies in tho fact that under communism, little attoniiori is paid to the 
interests of tho workors as individuals, all tho energy' being spent for the glorilloation 
of the Golleotivo. Fo other words, the value of the personality and soul of man m 
utterly lost sight of. Communism rocognisos no valid objections to tlio saorifiiicj oC 
the soul and body of men for tho atiainraeiit of economic prosperity. Christianity 
cannot agree to this. 

Eadioally different though the ideologies of the capitalistic and communistic schools 
of political and economic thought are from the Christian point of view tUoir uitimato 
effect upon tho individual seems to be tho same. The pt 3 rsoaaIiiy of man and his 
soul tend to bo submerged in both these systems. 

I believe tho time has como when Christians as a body must pronoimoo ihoii: 
verdict^ on the merits of tho issuos involved. Wo vShould recognise no cLm 
distinction. Before our religion, man is noithor a noble nor a proletarian. Eeconcfllatlon 
between tho rich and the poor on the basis of submissivoness on tho part of those 
who are oppressed or exploited cannot consistontl^r he advocated by any follower oC 
the Man of Borrows. Humility has to bo preached but not to the exploited who 
have tasted this bitter cup to tluj very diajgs for conturiu>. If prc.ichcd anywlmri,?, 
it should be preached to the exploiters. Eternal life is tho heritage (d man, not of a 
class,^ All dsffereooes are levelled in tho face of doaili and eternity. Only man and 
his rights remain and proper regard has to bo paid to tlioni. 

Tho ipiostion we have to face is what wo can do to bring about economic 
justice ? To my mind wo have to oiter our loyal co-operation to that parly 
which is consistciiily and continuously putting forth its best elforts for ameli- 
orating tho^ lot of^ tho massos, a party tho political programme of which Is based 
on economic ^ considerations. Let us thank Cod that to-day such a party has 
come into oxisionco in India and that party, as we must all be aware, is the 

Congress Tarty, It is trying its bovSt to ho!»i the balnnco ovon botwoea the 

claims of capital and labour, landlord and tenant I honestly bolievo that it is 
the only All-India party which is in a position to implement such a programme 
and I oommoad our co-operation with it in all possible directions. 

It Is with cousidorablc hesitation that I vonturo to olTcr you my romarks on 
the question of foaeratiou. At Lucknow towards tho mid of Novombor this yoar, 
the Congress President is reported to have stated that, ‘Mndia woulii, not accept 
a constitutioa framed by foreiguers/’ Almost every though tfiil mrm fools tlial 
Federation m tho only practical method for uniting the divorso and oonllicfciM 
elements in tho political world of India. 8o lar m I can gather, tho Oonirross 
m not opposed to the pnaci^^^ loderatiou but only to the meiWd proposed 
oy tho Eritisii Parliament , 

pMer tho present scheme, tho Lower Houbo of tho Ifodaral Icwislaliite woulil 

cotttam d3 por coat ropresontatives nominatod by the States white Ih# yppr 
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House would coiitaiE 40 per cent. Tiioro seems to bo some jiistificatiou for 
the view that there would tiuis come into existence a solid conservative hloo 
wMcIi would probably stand injlio way of democratic and progressive legislation. 
If there is difference of opinion between the two honsCvS or again^ if there Is 
a joint sitting, tiio nominees of the Princes and oilier iin progressive groups will 
easily bo able to oppose successfully any popular measure. If Indian provinces 
want any progressive legislation, this could not he enacted without the co- 
operation of this cousorvative group, ffho Princes would thus be in a position to 
dictate the policy of British India. 

The representatives of tho State according to the Congress should not be 
nominated for the good reason that if our vast experience has taught us any 
lesson, it is that, with honourable exceptions which are few, nominated memhars 
Insensibly tend to integrate, cohere, and form a solid conservative body which 
very often successfully blocks all attempts at improvement. I must confess 
that our experience in this direction has not always been very encouraging and I 
can fully sympathise with tho apprehousions of those ivho are opposing 
federation on this ground. 

It Is also equally true that by insisting on having elected representatives of 
Stales only in the Federal legislature, tho necessity of the piinciple of election 
In the choice of representatives will have to be recognised and with it, all Stales 
whether progressive or otherwise will have made a very long step forward 
towards representative governmont All ilieso reasons me to support the 

Congress demand for a home-made, acceptable variety of Fedoralion. We have 
already expressed our disapproval of tho fcdoral scheme as sot forth fa the 

Govornment of India Act of 1935 in th(^ form of a resolution carried unanimously 

at our last Annual Conference held in Calcutta. 

My greatest objection to separate electorates is that it prevents us from 
coming into close contact with the other communities. Under the guidance of our 
old leaders some of whom have left us, we as a community have always opposed 

special electorates which were forced on us against our wishes. The existing 

system of communal electorates has turned India into a house divided against 
itself. My predecessors have pointed out, year after year, to what extent our 
community has been a loser by tho adoption of this system of separate 
electorates. I think it desirable that we should go on appealing repeatedly to 
tho leaders of all communities to put forth strenuous and united efforts to 
remove this blot on the fair name of our country; at the very next opportunity. 1 
was more than gratified to find that last year we informed the Indian public through 
one of our resolutions, our sentiments on this very important matter. 

Everyone will agree with me when I say that to-day wa are living in an age of 
power politics— a fact referred to recently by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he drew 
the attention of his audience to “tho fatal game that Japan is playing to-day and the 
hell which the Nazis and Fascists are trying to create in Europe,’" Whatever our 
opinion regarding the Japanese, the Fascists and the Nazis, there is no doubt that 
they are working in close co-operation with one another for the attainment of com- 
mon ends. The psychology of all the three powers is the same. They believe in war 
and the throat of war as the most successful means for realising their ambitions. 
Their past record clearly reveals tho fact that the political and economic freedom of 
other nations and specially of weahor nations, finds no place in their code of national 
morality. We have already made appreciable progress in our march to freedom. 
India’s problem Is how to preserve herseif from dismemberment and slavery so that 
she might go on her way uninterruptedly, for which, we have to remain inside the 
British Commonwealth. 

The gravity of the international situation should, in my opinion, have the offoct of 
binding us closer to Britain. Tho imperialism of the old typo against which political 
India had raised its voice is quite different from tho imperialism embodied In the 
British commonwealth of to-day. Brute force is something to be reckoned with in 
these days of totalitarianism and we should throw all our weight on tho side of main- 
taining Indian co-operation with Great Britain on an equal footing, the realisation of 
which may tale some time- Let us by all moans secure as much freedom as wo can, 
but let us not forget for one moment, the risks to which we shall bo exposed from 
aggressive nations, tho moment we cut off our connection with Great Britain. Our 
aim should be copartnership with, and not oompleta severance from, Great Britain 
at this stage. 
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Probably the woriii feature in ladkii political life to-day is tlie ^.n-aclaally growhi^r 
spirit of coQimunalism. In my visits to tlie rural areas of Bengal, I have been 
grieved to see in one and tlie same village a Government aided Piimary sehooi, a 
Hindu Pathsala, a Muslim Mtikiab and, in some places, oven a Primary school for 
tihildren helongiog to the backward communities. So far as tho socuriog of posts 
under Government is concerned, there has been, wJiat I would venture to^ caii^* a 
division of spoils according to communal strength. To suck au extent lias this gone 
that tile question of the efllcient discharge of duties which alono can euSLire snccesH 
in administration, has receded into the backgiound.^ I am ofyjpinioii that the biitor* 
ness wiiich prevails to-day is often duo to nothing but Igiioraoco and prejudice 
for the lemoval of wiiich there is only ono remedy, namedy, education under proper 
conditions. 

Expenditure on education is nowr coutrollod hy public opinion. At present, want 
of education and political foresight are often rerff>on.siblo for ^tlie ostafiiishmunt of 
communal iostitutioiis. Centres of education with a broad ami liberal outiauk, simply 
because they are not maintained on communal lines, often go ^ without financial sup- 
port or receive it inadequately and yet these are exactly the iiisiiliitious wiiich sliouid, 
under a bettor state of things, receive Government patronage. As .soon^as any athimpt 
to guide educational policy in the interests of tlie coiiniry as a^ wdiole is made, it is 
nearly always sliiltilied by those whose interest it^ is to maiulaiii their hold on the 
ignoiant masses by an appeal to communal projudiecs. Bclujols and colloges insioad 
of being used as a training ground for a Xutuio united India are thus turned into a 
battlefield where communal issues are decided. 

Standing outside these contlicting interests, Christian inslitiiiions are practically 
free from communal control as exercised through reactionary agencies. Communal 
considerations play no part in the framing of their educational policy. Here young 
people of all communities have an opportunity of meeting ono another in ^ an at- 
mosphere of reason and good will, of understanding each other’s point of^ view, of 
learning the lesson of toleration and, most important of all, the moral obligation to 
recognise the claims of an individual or a community wdiich for reasons beyond its 
oontiol, is not in a position to demand its duos witli suflicleni vociforousocHs and to 
draw attention to and obtain redress for its just grievances. This service has been 
rendored to Greater India ei^er since Christian institutions wiwe bronglit into cxistenco. 
As days go on, their control is passing more and more from the hands of mir foroign 
friends into those of Indian Christians. Let us see that we maintain fully and if 
possible in a better manner, the great tradition wo have inlierlted from our worthy 
pred 0 cos.sors in this field of work. To do this we should in liiliiig up vacaiioies on 
their staff, always try to secure tho services of men and women not because they arc 
Christians but because they are efOcioui. 

In India, certain groups have boon recognised as minority communities ami ilioir 
interests have been songlit to bo safeguarded by legislation. Wo are one of I he 
smallest among them. Yet by reason of our comparatively high average ediicutian and 
by the synthesis we have established^ between the culturu of jho West and the East 
and which, though admittedly defective, is still more satisfactory than what is 
observable among other communities, we are qualified to occupy the imsition of 
natural loaders of Indian minority communities. This position of lea<iorship is oiim if 
only we put forth our hands and seize wliat, for all practical purposes, is within 
our* grasp. We have, howmver, no moral right to attempt to occupy this covetod 
position unless and tint III we are prupared to offer other miuoiilios the necessary 
leadership which, as I understand it, includes among others the following very 
essentia! thing. 

Wg have to show by our example that we are really desirous of so comporting 
ourselves as to make tho gradual emorgenca of a united India a possibility. Wo 
have to giro up of our own accord all claims to profereiitial trcutinmit as a minority, 
’ that is to say, as a weak and helpless community as tho only means of preserving 
our soparato entity. In other words we have to merge our intorosts in tho larger 
interests of India as a whole. 'We have to demonstrate by mir actions that wa havo 
such confidence in the sense of justice of our countr^^moa that we refaHO tba special 
protection offered by our rulers that in order to oceupy our rightful position wo rcily 
solely on our efficiency. It is more than possiblo. 1 am piopared to go so far is to 
admit that it is inevitable that at tho beginning as a oommuriily wo may meet with 
injustico In certain matters* It would bo our duty la such clreumstouots to fight 
With tho selfish majority oommuaitlos but in all such oases wo should fight our 
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battles oursokes and not call in iho help of oiifsidors. Some ono miisi pay tlie price 
wMch as I have just suggested maj bo a still onu, for unity and what is moro 
natural than that this prieo should he paid by the community \\hich seeks leadoiship. 
This muoli coveted position carries along with it unphiasant ^ duUes and lieavy 
responsibilities which havo to be discdiarged. As leaders of the minority communi- 
ties, we should remember that there can bo no real unity in a mechaiiical mixture 
of elements as we find among tlie diffeient races aud reiigions of India to-day. Such 
unity may only be lookod lor in what may bo called a chemicai compound tlie 
composition of which is nccessariliy liomogenooiis. For real unity among diverse 
elements and conflicting ini crests the one thing iiecessaiy is that all minority 
communities including ours should bo absorbed by and made an integral part of the 
Indian nation so as to form a homogeneous ^wliole. Wo sliouid realise the fact that 
the temptation to maintain indepeiideut existence is not calculated to ensure either 
lasting peace or thorough union and knowing this to bo so— are prepared to bo 
the first to undergo this oxperienco of absorption which lot mo ^varn you in advance 
is not likely to be a pleasant ono ? 

Let us face this question honestly aud tlioii decide whether wo are prepared to 
immolate our interests at the altar of unsellish service to our country. By doing so 
we shall set an enviable oxamplo to all other minorities and domonstrato our fitness 
to occupy the position of leaders in matters political in the cornniunai minded India 
of to-day, Are we piepared to accept this cliallenge oursulves and in behalf of the 
province we are repiesenling here to-day V 

Eesolulions— Ssconid Day — Madras— 31st December 1938 
Object oe The Conference 

After passing a condolence resolution, the Conference passed llio following resolu- 
tion at Us adjournod meeting to-day. Mr. B. L, Ballm Bam moved the following 
resolution 

Whereas it is desirable that the objects and purposes of the Ail -India Conference 
of Indian Christians, and its related Indian Christian Associations should be made 
dear with a view to remove misimdorstanding and confusion ; 

‘Ht is hereby resolved that, in the opinion of tho Conference, the following state- 
ment accurately states its position : (1) The Conference is not an organisation, pledged 
to a policy of communaiism, but, on the other hand, it desires to throw its infiaenco, 
on the side of eradication of all forms of communaiism. (2) The Conference is not a 
separate political party. It does not wish to advocate tho formation of a separate 
political party of Christians in India, leaves its members free to join tho various 
political parties in India, according to their individual convictions, exercising their 
infiuence within these parties. (3) The Conference recognises, however, that Indiau 
Christians are given a separate position in the Constitution of India as a minority 
group. This and other circumstances have unfortunately made it a separate social anil 
economic entry. 

^ “This Conference is, therefore, primarily concerned (a) To see that Christian 
citizens are not debarred, or restrained, from having their duo share in the service of 
of Indja in all spheres of life on account of Ihoir Faith and as a minority group, (b) 
To strive to improve tho economic and social status of Christians and (c) To inouicate 
in them an abiding love for thoir Motherland and a determination to servo her, uplift 
her, and to join with their countrymen in making her free and great,” 

SuppORi ron Prohibition 

Bishop Tarefdar moved the following resolution ; “This Conference, once more, 
expresses Its complete agreement with the policy of introducing Prohibition adopted 
by several Provincial Oovernments. A demand has been made in some Christian 
circles that tho use of tho fermented wine for sacramental purpose should bo exempted 
from the operations of the Prohibition Acts, by statutory provisions. After careful 
enquiry this Conference declares that a large majority of Protestant opinion in the 
country is fully satisfied with the declared policy aud established praotico of tho 
Frovinclai Dovernmeats, whereby free lioonco or authority is given to tho clergymen 
for use of fermented wine in those Cliiirchcs whore custom or religious conviction 
so require?* 

Contact with Congress iiiaii Command 

The General Secretary^ Mr, B, L, BalUa brought to the notice of 

the Oonforenoo that there was a general feeling among tho Indian Christian 
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community that the Conference should take stops to bo in ^ tmicli with tlio 
Con^roBS * Command, so that the general grievaiieos tlio commiiniif 
migiit be redressed, lie said that this subject had been raised by ^oae of 
the iVovincial Associations and also by a member ^ in a letter to him. Ffo 
siiggestod that the Conference might consider the f|nestioii and a defiriho resoiiiiion 
passed. An informal discussion ensued in wbicii several delegates participated. The 
following resolution was then adopted 

^This Conferenoo resolves to appoint a committee of five to discuss with the 
Congress High Command and other parties in power in the provinces, if and when, 
In the jiidgaieiit of the Executive Committee of the Conference^ it is necessary^ in 
the infceres^ts of the comraiioiiy, to negotiate on an all-India basis. 

The following were elected as members of the Comiiiiitee ; Dr. H. C. 
Muklierjee, Messrs. C. L. Ballia Ram. J. S. Malelu of Bombay, B. 8. Jlamacliandra 
Hao of Bangalore and Prof. Ahmed Shah of Lucknow. 

Removal of iLLiTERAor 

Dr. 0. J, Chakh) (the Punjab) moved the following resolution : 

(a) la Iho opinion of this Conference, the removal of illiteracy is one ol the 
most urgont and pressing problems of the Indian Nation. 

(b) The steps, however, taken, so far, arc wholly inadequate to remedy the 
fiituaiion. Tt therefore urges ail Provincial Uovorriments to take imraediato and 
directive measures to meet this need. 

(c) In this connection, the attention of the country is drawn to the promotion 
ol literacy amongst adults through such methods as those of Dr. Labauch and 
others. 

(d) The Conference rospcctfuliy suggests that the adoption of iho Roman 
aipnabet will remove many dillieuUics and it earnestly requests the leader of the 
Nation to consider this proposal diapasBionatcly ia the larger interests of the 
country. 

(e) The Conference in particular calls upon the Provincial Indian ChriBtian 
AsBociaiions as well as Church organisations to engage in an intensive campaign 
to make the Indian Church literate. The adoption of Roman script for this purpose 
is earnestly recommended. 

Mr, S, W. Bunganalhan suggested that the resolution might he split up into 
two eeerions, one relating to the removal of illiteracy and the other to the Roman 
script. The introduction of the Roman script would lead to great controversies. 
He moved that clause (c!) and the second sentence of clause (c) bo dclcied. 

The amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Communal Phohlrm 

Rev, A, M, Dalaya of Peshawar moved the following roHoIution 

“This Conference" deeply regrets that no solution him yet been found for com* 
munid divergences. R humbly and rofipcctfuOy urges the leaders of the Nation to 
renew their efforts towards a just settlement in tho larger interests of iho country. 
For Its own part as a snaall, but otherwise importfint minority in fmlla, It is 
prepared to accept joint electorates with or without reservation of scats, as may bo 
decided upon for India as a whole. 

Demanu to Amend Mauri ahe Act 

Ml Bulminga 8aiya Nadar moved the following resolution : ^^This Conferonco 
draws the attention oi the Government of India to tho neccHBlty of amentliiig the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872, m order to remedy the defects revimlal In 
its application, since its enactment, and to make It more suitable la the prefisiit 
condition ol the Christian eommunity and authorises the Oenoial Heerctary of the 
Conlerenco in co-operation with tho National Christian Council to approach Iho 
Government of India on tho subject. The Ooafereneo further ompowem a eommlltea 
consisting of Rai A. C. Mukerji, Mr. 8. 0. Mukerji, M,r. F, Chenchiah, Mr. E 
Foiiuiah, Mr. 8. Balasingam Satya and Mr. Suryavamnshi and liio Ccneral weeratary 
with power to co-opt to formulate a draft Bill amending tho Act, to submit It to 
the Provlnciai Indian Christian Associations for their opinion, in co-operaliott with 
tho National Christian Council to detormino its final form and ioin the Naicmtl 
Christian Oouncii in pressing tho Government of India to promote an amending 
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Bill in the Central Legislature as a Government measure or if the Government so 
advises, to take steps to have it introduced as private.” 

EuriIL Christian Communities 

Mr. Zaeharias next moved the following resolution : — 

‘‘The Conference has heard with deep regret that in some parts of India, rural 
Christian communities are being subjected to inequitable treatment or arc deprived 
of rights and privileges to which they are entitled. It calls upon all provincial 
and affiliated Associations to exercise special vigilance in this direction and to 
make a thorough-going study of disabilities of Indian Christians, The results of 
their investigations should be formulated into a statement and sent to the General 
Secretary of the AU-India Indian Christians, not later than 30th. October, 1939, and 
a consolidated report on the subject be represented to the Oonferefice for discussion 
and determination of steps necessary to remedy the situation. 

Constitution op Christian Federation 

A resolution was adopted approving the proposal for tho _ appointment of a 
joint committee of Roman Catholics and Protestants to deal with such matters as 
were common to the Christian community as a whole. 

Tho Conference also decided to abandon tho proposal to enlist members directly 
to tho Ail-India Conference, whicli would continue to be a Federation of Indian 
Christian Associations but with Ireodom to co-opt a limited number of members, 
in accordance with the constitution. Tho Conference, however, urged upon tho 
affiliated associations, the adoption of a four-anna membership, with a view to 
establishing wider contact with tho Christian community. 

The Conference accepted tho invitation to hold its next session at Hyderabad 
in 1039 and then tormioated. 


The Ail India Women’s Conference 

Thirteenth Session— New Delhi— 28th December 1938 

The thirteonth Sossiou of tho All India Women’s Confereaco was held at Now 
Delhi on the 28tla December 1938, under tho presidonoy of Eani Lakshmibai 
Eajwade. Jn the course of the address tho Barii said that the pro- 
gramme of constructive politics should be such as to meet tho ciifcicwin of Mr. 
Jawaharlai Nehru that tho Conference was a wholly bourgeois organisaiiorn She 
accepted the criticism in so far as it meant that tho Conference was not making any 
marked effort to serve or to come into vital contact with tho real mass of Indian 
women. The Rani observed, ‘‘You and I will gladly agra with Pandit Nehru’s 
claim that the present awakening among women is duo more to what; the Congress 
has been doing than to our Conference. Naturally the woman in tho houso is the 
first to be aroused in an earthquake because sho has tho most precious burdens 
to rescue. We owe a debt of gratitude to the CongreBs for theso peaceful 
earthquakes and the consequent entry of women into tho highest positions In 
public life ” 

‘^But PandU Mehru was not bo realistic or so fair when ho suggesied that what- 
ever work this organisation had done was vitiated by the fact that it is a bourgeois 
foody. The Congress has been, and still largely is, predominantly bourgeois in com- 
position—even ate fifty years of incessant work,” 

Though ^Indirect action” was useful and necessary, the Rani said, they could not 
secure their rightful place by the work of institutions like tho Congress until their 
work becams more direct, more fundamental and more strenuous* 

In order to achieve this end, the Eani advised the Oonfcroace firstly to widen tho 
basis of its constitution so as to include, along with other reconstractivo tctivilles 
lot women and children, political activities of a non-party and ' eonslruofclfo nature* 
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A clear deelaratioa of their unity with many of tho political parties in India regard- 

iQ^ the acccpfced goal of laclepeaclence for India should be made forfchwitli* Althoiieii 
this would be a mere deciaratiou of political faith, it would have aa immeose effect 
on the prestige of the issoeiafcion. Secondly, this deefaratioo should be suppIemeDted 
by a national effort to explain to Indian women, wherever their organisation could 
reach then, why and now far the form of GovarnmGnt affected their lives, whv the 
present form of ^ government was unsatisfactory, how little had been given to them, 
how miioh remained to be taken and how the average women could help in the takia«^ 
of it. Thirdly, as part of an adult education scheme and as part of the work of their 
Conference a programme of general political education of women must be undertaken. 
They should be made familiar with democratic forms and tho duties and responsibi™ 
lities of womem in a democratic state. Again, the Conference could sponsor vlgorouslv 
the Swadeshi movement so that women would come to realise the economic needs of the 
country. Finally, the Conference might impress upon its members and on other women 
the importance of making use of the vote towards the attainment of political freedom. 
These wore some of the ways, said the Rani, in which the phrase Gonstructivo 
Politics might be translabd into practice. She declared herself totally against the 
idea of a women’s party In the country. She thought that there was no necessity lor 
such a party. So long as the question of Indian independence was not settled it was 
the duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests to the larger interests in 
which surely they wore in complete unity with the meu o f India. 

The Rani thought that the Conference as a body .should for some time to come 
remain aloof from the disconcerting hurly-burly of party politics, thought indivlduai 
members of the Conference were free to participate even in party politics. Sha 
admitted that as they had actually been doing some political work: even with tho 
present constitution of the Conference there was no reason why they could not go 
on doing so without broadening the constitution. But she thought that the present 
constitution stood in tho way of a sufficiently large number of politically minded 
workers joining their Conforence. She added that the fear that if they so expanded 
the constitution thoir States’ branches or constituencies would hesitate to continue thoir 
connection with tho body was wholly baseless. Tho Dewan of a great South Indian 
State had assured thorn that women 'in the States need not be afraid of so expandin<»* 
thoir organisation as to include purely constructive political activities. 

That assurance should finally answer all fears on behalf of its States’ branches. 
Eaai Rajwade said that every State unit was free to develop whatever form of 
Clovornmont that suited it, ‘Whatever tho form they were agitating for, she 
declared these States units surely had tho right to expect some exprossiori of 
sympathy from the Conforoneo in this matter. 

Jn the field of education too the Rani felf they should undertake some concroto 
work on a large scale. She said that young people especially women should be invited-— 
even moral^Y compelled— to put in at least a year’s service in literacy work either 
in cities or in villages after the conaplotlou of their school or university course. One 
could cite the exampio of China where tho literacy drive was entlmsiastioally helped 
by bands of young women. So far as girls’ education was coacorned, the 
suggested that a committee of expert men and women be appointed under the aegis 
of this Conference to survey the existing curricula for girls’ education and to 
draw up standard curricula for the primary, secondary aud higher stages answering 
the needs of Indian girls. 

In drawing up these curricula, the Rani said, they should bear in mind lie 
pointless and excessive westernisation which had attacked tho outlook, tastes, 
mental and physical habits, ^ dress, manners, arts, etc., of several generations of men 
and women among the middle and higher classes. It was a thiig wMch was 
undermining the homogeneity of Indian life very rapidly and was not wholly profitable. 

^ Referring to the need for having well-trained teachers, tho Rani suggested that 
widows who for one reason or another must seek somB occupation would do well 
to adopt this noble work for their own. Also, for those married and unmarried 
women, who had leisure and comparative economic assurance and freedom, U 
should be possible to volunteer for this work. 

The Rani ^ proceeded to refer to the vaster work of rural reconsirucllon, of 
which education was a part. India lived mostly m the villages and the |if<3 
it lived there was fettered and barren and only fitfully happy. But hardly tuf one 
of thejowa-dweliors could do any effcotivo work in that direction. For theie, she 
preseilbed an equally Important task— the npliffe of slum women# 
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Eeferring to the social reform, the President pointed out that legislation in social 

matters aroused too miicli bitteraess to make it always worth while. The most effec- 
tive weapon was voluntary and propagandist effort. The Conterenoe should never- 
theless struggle hard to remove women’s legal disabilities. She suggested the 
formation of a committee of legal experts to go into this question and to prepare a 
eomprehensive draft of amendments, embodying the removal of those disabilities. 

The Rani concluded by saying^ that despite adverse criticisms about Indians being 
other-worldly, she would emphatically say that mankind did not live by bread alone. By 
all means, let them bring^ bread, light and air to those that needed it. But as Indians, 
as women, as human beings let them also remember that in spite of all their 
monsirous social injustice and in spite of so much fake spirituality their land had 
always essentially been a land of seers and sages. They should remember that abid- 
ing strength and freedom and happiness came ultimately out of the spirit— not out 
of their possessions. ^‘‘We shall strike at poverty and social evil Bui we shall do 
so with a full and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall como io 
and the spirit become free.” 

Resolutions— 2ncl. Day— Mew DelW— 29tli. Dec. 1938 


Raith in Mon-Violince 


The All-India 'Womens Conference met again on the next day, the 29 tli. December. 

The hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit moving the resolution on “War” said that 
some among the^ audience might be wondering why the Conference was attempting 
to define the attitude of Indian women to a future war. It was true, she said, that 
they in India were not in immediate danger of war but modern science had 
annihijated distance and had brought about a world unity. Whatever happonod, say 
m China, had repercussions all oyer the world including India, Moi cover, they in 
India, had ^another sort of war, which had been in progress for many years, a war 
to wm their freedom, a war to free India from a dwarfing of the 80111*0! the people, 
The latest weapon they had successfully used in this war had been tlie 
weapon of non-violence. In this regard therefore India had a definite message 
for the whole world. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Pandit said that the world to-day was a battle ground of two 
sets of forces— the forces of reaction and oppression and Iho forces of freedom, 
lustice and fair play -~and ^they in India had to decide which siiw to take in this 
war OX ideas and ideals. The question concerned womanhood as a whole. For it was 
tnose forces of oppression which were so prominent in the Far Fast 
the INear East in Europe might bring further misery and oppression for them in 
Inma too. Mrs. Pandit referred to her recent visit to Europe and said tiiat she had 
witnessed^ real panic m London which was due to the foar of war. And she had 
seen British people genuinely relieved when they were told that Mr. Chamborlaia 
had succeeded in averting war* ^ The moral for them was that a Great 
rower did not honour its obligations towards a weaker state when thfiro was a 
real threat of war. 


Mrs Pandit, analysing the present malady in the West, said that it was the 
greed for power and_ possession that had brought tho world to its prosent state of 

unrest. Ihey alone m India wilh their past traditions and biuikground wore in a 
? A faith in justice and equity. The women of India could make a 

^ world front” for liberty. They in India had set their 

non-violence and the latest example of succcsb achieved by this creed was 
pacifism and she had no doubt that the women of 
^ 0 ‘day send out a message to the oppressed nations of tho world, which 
womd bring them hope and faith m justice and equity. 

iTflwr, seconding the rosolution, said that the women 0! India 
hnt^n narrow terms of their country alone, but also of the contii- 

a failure and they should not 
resolution urging non-co-operation with any war in the future, but 
thT' resolution into practice* In her opinion, 
favour public opinion in its 

to ihTm sliouM tell their Governments that they should not look 

Govlrimeuto Jtoft ^ oouutry successMly Impressed upon their 

GOTernments what they would do In fee event of war* she was sure* there wm 
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every chaiieo oC ending war and bringing about a new order of justice and 
equity in tlio world. Women had groat power, but the pity was that they had not 
so far realised it. 

Bcf/um Hamid AH farther supporting the resolution urged that womou should 
boycott the goo<ls of an aggressor country. 

Miss Ding man. President of the Women’s international League for Peace and 
Disarmamont, associating herself with the lesoiution said_^ that women in India could 
not realise iiow‘ much this resolution meant for them. She believed that India had 
achieved a great deal through non-violence and she appealed to tliam to give a lead 
to the rest of the world. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs. Ferozuddin and passed unauiinoiisly. 

The Conferouoo devoted the rest of its sitting mainly to the aiioption of tlio 
reports of its Heorotary, Treasurer and the Sub-0 immittoe set up last year. It also 
listened to tho Secretaries of its various Provincial Oommiiteos, givin.g an account of 
their activities during the year. Ono uiterestiug report was fruni Assam where the 
ladies of the bnmoh association visited women in jail. Another intorosling ae/jouut 
was from Mrs. Brijiat Kelira in regard to work amongst the Harijaus. Begum 
Hamid Ali told the 'Oonfereaoe what the womoii in India had done during the year 
to combat the sale of opium in tlio country. Mrs. Doctors gave an account of the 
work of the IV omen’s Disabilities Oommitteo and said that the Divorce Bill [! passed, 
would romove a great disability from which Hindu ^ women were^ suffering. Mrs, 
,Asaf Aii reported to the Conference what its Legislative Committee hai dona 
during the year. 

Mr, C. F. Andrews, addressing the Confereaco in tho afternoon, urged throe 
things. Firstly ho wanted tho Oonfereiioe to send a deputation to their 
EKcellencies the Yioeroy and Lady Linlithgow requesting them to prevent any more 
Indians from abroad being repatriated to India. He said that_ the condition of 1,001) 
Ifidiaiis who had reoontly been repatriated from British Guiana was iinspeakabie. 
Bi'coadly, Mr. Aiidnnvs wanted tho CcnforGrice jo send out a teacher to train women 
teaofu3rvS particularly in Briti.sh Guiana, and thirdly ho urged that they should create 
an Overseas Depariment within tho Conference and to appoint one or two liaison 
offujorH to remain in touch with him. ^ He also pleaded for Jews and asikod tlxa 
Omfcrence to express every sympathy with thorn. 

Rajkmnari Amrit Kaur felt tliat' thero would not bo much diffioulty in giving 
offect to Mr, A ml rows’ suggostions. 

Tho Conference then passed resolutions, mourning tiro yloaih of Kama! Ataturk, 
Bir Mahomed Iqbal, M'airlana Shaukat Aii, Mahatma Hansraj and Bogiim Ansari, also 
expressing gratimdo to tho Bombay Governmoat for rectignisiiig tfm ThuckorHcy 
Iniiian Women’s University and urging other lh*nviiiclal (^werum-mte to grant 
similar rocogniticn. The conforonce thoroafter set up six groups lo frame resolutions 
which were taken into consideration on January 1. 

Resolutions''— 3ir«l. Day — New Delhi —1st Jaouary 1939 

WOMKiNT 10 Discuss FoLTtTICH 

An important chango in its constitution so as to pijrrnii tho diciiHsion of political 
quottticns was made by tho All-India Women’s Conference biffore it concluded Its 
i:hh session to-day. 

Tho proposal for a chango from its policy of non-participation In political dis-* 
cussions had been before tlie Conference in its oarlier schsIoos ; but the strong lead 
in favour of it, given in her opening address by the Presidunt, Ram Lakshmibai 
Knjwade, apparently iullaenced tho decision ttiis year. 

'The session was also notable for a lead iu favour of mx udiiention for tho young ; 
hu* what has been described as a Socialistic declaration tliai Labour must be recog* 
nisod as part-owiiBr iu industry along with Capital, and for a strong deniiiieiatioa of 
war and doterminatioii not to assist or take part in it oven by way of uursiag or 
other humane activities, 

'The draft rosolutioa on political discussions, as adopted by tlm Standing Committoe 
of the Oonforenco, was dohaite In Its term a but when it came before) the open 
session, it mot with opposition from a number of (hdegatoH, imdudlng Begum Ai«a^ 
Rasul, Miss Bahadu^'ji Billimoria^ Mrs, Doctor and Miss Forozudfiia who pointed oat 
that the inolusion of political questions on tho agauda would lead to dtasOMfems and 
retard progress in other important mattes. 
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The debate on the resolatioa oecupied the whole of the morniog’s sitting and the 
Oonfereaoe finally accepted an amendment moved by Miss L. Naidu, laying down : 
“The Association shall be free to discuss and contribute to ail questions and matters 
affecting the welfare of the people of India, with particular reference to women and 
children.” 

The speeches made in favour of the amendment made it clear that the Conference 
would be allowed to discuss politics. 

Tho Conference, by another resolution, urged that nursery schools should be 
started as early as possible both in urban and rural areas as it was convinced that 
habits, a sense of discipline, elementary reading and writing and sensory training, 
if imparted properly to young children, would turn them into good material for pri»- 
mary schools and fit them for real service to the country. 

Sex Eduga-tion For Children 

The Conference expressed the opinion that sex education should be given from 
the child’s earliest years by means of simple talks ^ on plant life and elementary 
physiology. Later, definite instruction should be given by trained people to boys 
and girls at the high school stage and also to college students and it should be com- 
pulsory in training colleges. Marriage hygiene clinics should be established to give 
advice to married couples and to help parents to give proper sex education to their 
children. Group meetings of fathers and mothers separately may be arranged^ in 
connection with schools where men and women doctois or other experts may give 
mstruction. 

Educative propaganda was urged by means of a further resolution on tlio use of 
hand-pounded rice, raw sugar and hand ground wheat with a view to solving the 
problem of nutrition. The Conference suggested to district and local authorities to 
render help by making available to the public these articles, both in urban and lurai 
areas, where maoliiuery has crept it. 

Right Of Divorce For Women 

The Conference recommended that the clause relating to dissolution of marriage 
in Mrs. Subbaroyan’s Bill be incorporated in Dr. Doshmukh’s Bill on divorce aiid 
that a Joint Select Committee of both House of tho Central Legislature foe set up 
with Mrs. Subbaroyan as a member to examine Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill and seth 
Govindkl Shivlal Motilal’s Bills on monogamy. The Conference gave support to the 
principle of Dr. lazmi’s Bill for the dissolution of Muslim marriages as also the 
Bills on similar lines pending before the Legislatures of Bihar, Sind and the United 
Frovinoes. 

The Conference also reiterated its demand that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of expert lawyers, with an adequate number of women 
on it, to examine the whole question of the legal disabilities of Indian women. 

The Conference endorsed its earlier anti-war resolution and recorded its strong 
protest against the Army Recruitment Bill passed by the Central Assembly. 

On the question of traffic in women and children, the Conference asked all Pro- 
vincial Governments to follow the lead given by the Madras Government in the 
appointment of a Provincial Women's Welfare Worker, It urged upon the authori- 
ties to appoint special women officers at railway stations, look-ups, prisons, etc., and 
asked the constituent bodies of the Conference to make efforts to break down the 
existing prejudiGes against the women who have been forced to live a life of shamo 
and are desirous of leading an honourable life. 

Resolution On L4bour 

A comprelionsivo resolatioa was finally passed, declaring that the considered 
policy of the Conforonoe was that labour must bo recognised as part-owner in in- 
dustry along with capital and that as a stop towards the attainment of this ideal 
closer co-operatioii between Labour and Capital must be established* The Conference 
advocated the fixing of a minimum living wage and social insurance ; and directed its 
Labour Committee to undertake a survey of the conditions of child labour and 
woman labour la unregulated industries and workshops. 



The Land-holders* Conferences 

The All-India Land-holders'* Conference 

Tlie first session of the All-India liaad-bolders’ Conference was held at 
Darhhangha on the lOtli. Decemhei? 1938 under the presidency of the Maharaja of 
Mijmensmgh^ who said that the time was ripe for them to 'unite and chalk out a 
plan of action for safeguarding their interests. 

An All-India Landlords’ Federation was formed at the Conference which fras largely 
attended by big zemindars from Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

Mis Highness the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanqa^ in opening tho Conference said - 

“I have been watching with deep concern the onslaughts that are being made on 
tbe landlords in every part of the country and I thought that it was a matter of 
paramount importance for the landholders to decide, and decide at once, how they 
should act in the present situation. But before having a representative gathering, 1 
considered it necessary that there should be a free and frank exchange of views among 
some of my friends so that we may have a definite plan of act, on and if the idea of 
an Ali-Indi'a Conference finds favour, to settle its preliminaries. 

More than once I have expressed my views and sentiments on problems affecting 
tho landlords and I am pained to find that my apprehensions are coming true and we 
are too slow to respond to the needs of the situation. True, rude shakings have 
opened our eyes ; but we are nor yet on our legs. I do not think that it is neoess- 
sary for mo to tel! you about the humiliation and the suffering to which the landlords 
throughout the country are being subjected. You know it too well We have, there- 
fore, to ask ourselves one simple question, namely. ‘How are we going to end them ?’ 

I think that we have only two alternatives before ns. Either we should sink our 
differences, unite and work together not only for the preservation of the Zemindary 
system but also for making the system an integral part of the body-politic of the 
country, or we should once for all give up the idea for any common action, bid goodbye 
to the'Zomindaries and do what each one of ns thinks good for himsell We have no 
time to brood over our lot and meet our end before we realise that it has come. If we 
ciecido to exist as a class we must, without any further loss of time, apply ourselves 
to our task with courage and determination. But if we choose the other alternative 
there is hardly any justification for us to meet and waste our time and energy in 
composing our elegy. Certainly, this alternative presupposes despair, inaction and 
discomfituro in the s( niggle of life and leaves nothing to be done. I am, therefore, 
addressing you on the assumption that your choice will fall on the first alternative. 

The two' essentials for an organisation are ‘men and money’. We will achieve 
success In the same measure in which we will get them. About ‘men’ let me tell 
YOU that the backbone of the Zemindary system are the Zemindars with small income. 
Individually, they cannot do much. Bat, collectively, they can be a tremendous power, 
I hope that In every province there will be found sufficient number of landholders to 
go from door to door, make these small Zemindars alive to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, Inspire among tnem the confidence that they will be helped and guided by their 
organisations and secure their co-operation. When that will be done we will be well 
on the way. Now as far as money is concerned we can hope to get it only if we 
look upon our contribution to our organisations as insurance premia. It is neither 
charity nor club subscription. We and specially those of us who have large incomes, 
should make up our minds about spending money in a way that may secure out 
position in life. Unfortunately, the present economic condition of the Zemindars in 
general is far from satisfactory. Still by receiving our budgets and judloiously 
regulating our expenditure we can contribute snbstantially to our Provineial organisa- 
tions and save for the rainy season. 

Certainly, this will involve a radical change m our old practices but there is no 
escape from it We must change with time. I have no doubt in my mind that even 
if only a few leading landlords in each province throw themselves heart and soul in 
the work of organising their class, and work with a common object and in full co- 
operation with one another, we shall in a few months make ourselves strong enough 
to be heard with respect I am aware of the fact that attempts are being made 
divide the ranks of tbe Zemindars by exaggerating the differences between those who 
have big income and those who have small income. 8uoh an attempt Is, if I may- 
say so, bound to lead the entire class of Zemindars to their doom. By this method 
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we shall not be able to utilise the entire resources of our class and 'men and money,® 
a combination of which can work wonders in the organisation, will drift apart and 
although Tery valuable in their own way can produce no result for the object which 
is common to every description of Zemindars. But I am sure that such an attempt 
will miserably fall soon after we will take up the work seriously in hand because, I can- 
not imagine that our brother landlords will be so impolitic as to ignore this aspect 
of the question. Although there may be divergent opinions regarding details, I can- 
not comprehend that there is room for any difference of opinion among landlords’ so 
far as their larger interests are concerned, and I expect that our brother landlords 
will not allow that large interest to suffer on account of their concern for individual 
or minor matters. 

I must also tell you that there are two enemies which we should stoutly oppose. 

I mean the ‘reactionaries’ and the revolutionaries. I have always believed in the 
process of evolution which in another word means ordered progress. Our position in 
the country has considerably suffered because we are believed to be reactionaries 
and we have not taken sufficient pains to disabuse the public mind of this wrong 
belief. Any impartial person who cares to know about the contribution so far made 
by the landlords towards the progress of the country will of course find out that the 
charge made against this class of being reactionai ies is as baseless as it is mischievous. 
But where the landlords erred was that they remained indifferent to the malicious 
propaganda that was carried on against them. The weakness of their organisation 
and their dependence on the Government for their protection were largely responsible 
for such an impression. But we have learnt the lesson to our cost and it is time 
now for us to steer clear of reactionaries and by an organised effort to help every 
progressive and lawful activities in the country. We have before us the instances of 
the French and the English nobility. Whereas as the former came to an end with 
the fall of a reactionary monarchy the latter has not only been able to keep monarchy 
as a vital force in the piogressive march of the country but also as a distinotive place 
for itself in its governance. 

We see now that ever since the establishment of the Congress Government the 
Congress party has been divided into the ‘Bight’ and ‘Left wings and their outlooks 
are fundamentally different. It has been my experience that whereas the former 
has been always ready to take a reasonble view of things and eager to have the 
co-operation of every class and community in its programme of national service, the 
latter has been attempting to make a Eussia of India and ruthlessly destroy 
all that have been taken centuries to grow ; and that for an uncertain future. They 
are openly fomenting class hatred, violence and disobedience to law. They arc woiking 
amongst our tenants and aggravating agrarian urest. This certainly is a great 

menace to us. , , , . . ^ 

It is our duty to strengthen the hands of the Government in counteracting this 
mischievous move and do our best to co-operate with those who have? made no 
secret of their disapproval of the violent and revolutionary methods. I think you 
will agree with me that the best policy for us to pursue is to lend our unqualiGod 
support to every activity that may bring about all-round economic and political 
progress and resist all the forces that aie calculated to create a cleavage between 
The landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour. My own view has always boea 
that in this country the greatest industry is agriculture and that can thrive only if 
all the three classes I have mentioned work in harmony for the improvement of 
land. It is high time that the tenants bo told how they arc being misled and 
what misery awaits them under the leadership of these revolutionaries. We have 
now a democratic form of Government. It will be an evil day if it degenerates into 
dictatorship if it Is allowed to be tyrannical Although there is the rule of majority, 
the success of this form of Government lies in reconciling the various interests that 
constitute a nation. It must bring out by correct leadership what is best in 
individuals and not trust what the leader considors best for them. In this way, and 
this way alone, the Nation can attain greatness and I hope that our country will 
assimilate this spirit of democracy. The class to which we belong is in minority, 
but this minority Is allowed to grow as freely as any other class will, I am sura, 
always be an asset to the country. 

Under the present constitution matters directly affecting Zemindaries arc Provincial 
subjects and as such the provincial organisations are the most important units, They 
must be to a great extent autonomous as they shall have to regulate their activities 
according to the different conditions prevailing la difforeat proyiaoes. But ail the 
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AI!-India Federation of LaadhoMers has been largely 
1U.0 n, sod. Ihe representatives of the various provinces to that All-India body wiil 
not only deliberate on matters affecting the landholders of the country as a whole 
will not only oo-prdinate the activities of the various provinces but also gi^a 
tho feelings that in the event of doubts and difficulties 
nioy can receive advice, guidance and support from the land-holders of the whole 
oi lae country. 

The Agra Zamiadars’ Conference 

« successful meeting of tlie zamindars of Agra was held at Agra on the 

3rd July, 1938 in the liall of tbe Balwant Eajput Intermediate College. It was 
attended^ amongst others, by Eao Mabarajsingh ot Kasganj* Kunwar Lakshmi Eaj Sia^^Ii 
of tobhMa, the Raja of Tirwa, the Nawab Saheb of Oiiatari, the Baja of BarnaV 
Captain Eao Knshnapal Singh, the Raja of Bhadwar, Rai Girendra Narain of Saket, 
Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, m. n. c., the iCanwar Saheb of Birpara, the Thakiir Saheb of 
Labhowa, Mr. Govind Das Bharga?a, and Nawab Sir Mohammad Ynsuf. Besides the 
resolution forming a local district association of the zamindars, thirty resolutions were 
passod. it was evident that the new IT. F. Tenancy Bill had made the zemindars 
of aO shades of opinion and grades very uneasy and appro Iiensivo. 


Chairman’s Address 

Thakur Yctshpal Singh of Jarar, in the course of his short and sweet address as 
chairman of the reception committee, said that the grave injustice which was being 
infhctod on the zamindars of the province at the present time in tho name of the 
service of tho Motherland was without a precedent and that such an injustice in 
the name of justice and fairpiay was hardly Heard of before. In the new Tenancy 
Bill the Congress G-overnraent is not only treating tho zamindars unjustly but is 
trying to crush them. ^ Their elementary rights and privileges are not to be recog- 
nizcKi. In^fact, according to the new tenancy law, they will remain owners of their 
land only in name, while others will acqiuire all sorts of rights in respect of the 
same. The zamindar will hocome helpless and his only function wiil be to pay the 
revomie. T[o protested against the virtual extinction of ‘Sir’ and new but iniquitous 
proposals with regard to restraint, ejectment and realization of rent, which will ba 
impoBsiblo to recover mid the revenue will have to be paid ail the same in full 
and at tho proper time. There have been some satisfaction if the revenue were 
based on the actual rents realized by the zamindars. It is the limit of high-handed- 
iiOHS that the holdings are proposed to bo auctioned to satisfy arrears of rent. He 
wondered, if the tenants of houses in urban arears also would be granted similar 
rights. lie failed to understand if there could be greater high-handedness than that 
the zamindars should bo unable to exercise their right of ownership in their land 
and recover thoir dues. The new act will increase litigation and aocontuate differ- 
ences between the zamindars and the tenants and keep thorn at logger-heads. It is 
a mistake to behove that the smaller zamindars will benellt and have advantage in 
respect of revenue. Their revenue wiil increase and their property will soon pass 
out of their hands. Tho zamindars’ position is one of grave anxiety. Unjust laws 
are made against them. Their tenants are misled aud set against them and when 
they protest and raise their voice the Congress leaders threaten them with dira 
consequences. I! they want to organize themselves a threat is held out that Congress 
volunteers will be let loose on them. 

All this is chiefly due to the fact that the zamindars are not yet well organized 
Without due organisations the very existence of the zamindars is in jeopardy. The 
tenants have always lived with the zamindars. They shall not be separated from the 
latter. Let rent and revenue be decreased. Let the canal rates and the stamp duty 
for the tenants be reduced, but tho zamindars cannot tolerate that their tenants 
should be purposely misled and misguided. A check to this is only possible through 
tho zamindars’ organization, 

Feesidetoal kmmsB 

Ehm Bahadur Mohammad Obddur Bahaman Khan^ m. n. a., of Bhikampore, 
Aligarh was elocted president, He made a very effective Bpoech. Ho said that the 
zamindars wore no less anxious than others for the welfare of the tenants but all 
the same it was no sm if they tried to save and protect their logitimato rights. The 
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■bill constitutes a process of slow poisoning and the provisions relating to ^Sir’ are 
highly detrimental and indetensiblo. Fortunately, there were some zamindars in the 
Congress ranks and he was not without hopes that they would exercise their whole- 
some influence on the agrarian policy of the Congress Government. The strength 
of the Congress was derived from its discipline and if the zamindars also could 
organize and discipline themselves they could grow equally strong. The present 
Tenancy Bill is nothing short of tyranny of the majority. The reason is, however, 
with the zamindars. It is a delusion that it will give any relief or advantage to the 
smaller zamindars, who may suffer much worse. The continuance^ of the arrest of 
the zamindars for arrears of revenue in spite of repeated protests is an act^ of high- 
handedness. The proposed percentage rf land revenue is unreasonably high. The 
zamindar will be left with only 17 and a half percent of the income. In fact, the 
Tenancy Bill in its present form is a danger to the very existence of the zamindars. 
The very abolition of the zamindari may be preferable to the torturous provisions 
of the Bill The zamindars have right to live and they only want to live with self- 
respect. The cry raised against them that they are the blood-suckers of the ryots 
and the cause of their ruin is malicious. There is no zamindar m Bardoii and yet 
the tenants’ grievances there were the acutost. Tno statement that the present bad con- 
dititiott of the tenantry is duo to the zamindar is not warranted. Are not 22 lacs 
of zamindars of the province entitled to be properly cared for and looked after by 

their Government, which Is supposed to be national ? _ , . n t* 

The zamindars have always liberally helped in chanties ana acts of public utiiity. 
The Balwant Eajput Inter College where the conference was held owed its existence 
to the munificence of a premier zamindar of the province. Many roads, schools, 
colleges and hospitals owed their existence to the zamindars If the zamindars 
will be crashed, various works of public charity and utility will come to an end 
without any one gaining in any way. The situation is critical and requires thought- 
ful consideration. There had been an agitation for the reduction of canal rates but 
without any success. However, if the zamindars wanted to live it was necessary 
that they organized themselves and there was due co-operation amongst them. He 
was glad to observe that there was a steady awakening amongst the zamindars. If 
enthusiasm and spirit are combined the needed solution may soon be found. They 
have to show life and be prepared to make sacrifices to save their honour and 
property. The president was listened to with rapt attention and there were prolonged 
cheers at the conclusion of the speech, 

Hesolulions— Organiiation of Zamindars 

The following resolutions were passed at the conference 

Resolved that this Conference is emphatically of opinion that immodiato and 
effective steps should he taken to mobilise and organise all forces in the countij, 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property, 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect tho 
iiist and lawful rights of the zamindars, the zamindars should effectively organise 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ili-ieeimg 
between them and the tenants. 

CnASS Wau 

Resolved that this Conference is in complete sympathy with all lawful and 
genuine efforts to improve th ) general, social, and economic conditions of tho tenants 
lut protests emphatically against the proposed U. F. Tenancy Bill which not only 
totally disregards tho fundamental rights and privileges of the zamindars and agrarian 
economic considerations but also encourages and fosters a division amongst tho 
zamindars as a class on tho one side, and between the tenants and the zamindars on 
the other, and thus promotes a dangerous class-war. 

‘Sm’ Eicmrs 

(a) Besolved that there should he no interference with and unjust and arbitrary 
encroachment on the zamindars’ valuable and ancient right of 'Sir’ and no hereditary 
right should be created for tho sub-tenants of the 'Sir* which solves to a cartaia 
extent the problem of the landless residents of the villages for whom no provision 
has been made In the Bill, and helps the zamindars to maintam their growing families^ 
to which right they as sons of the soils ate in every way entitled. 
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. (b) Further resolved that in bare fairness, the zamindars should retain their 

ngQts to acquire ^Sir’ right ia^ the future aad land from the tenaats, for planting 
p’oves and^ gardens and building Chouses ; and that if necessary the restrictions 
lain down in sec* 4 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 may be retained in respect 
of new ‘Sif rights* 

Suggested Amendments 

Resolved thafc^ under see. 31 the daughter’s son or brother’s son should be a 
resident of the village in which the holding be situated and that under see, 32 also 
the daughter’s son should be a resident of the village and inasmuch as the 

brother Is no legal heir of a widow his son should also not be granted the 
right of succession* 

Resolved that sec. 4 (3) imposes an unjust and onuGcossary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease and should be deleted. 

Resolved that sec, 79 is unjust, arbitrary and unsound and sfiould be deleted, and 
that unless a fmud is established all surrenders and abandonments should be final 
and not liable to bo questioned by heirs or successors. 

Resolved that the only possible and practicable basis of rent rates has 

been laid down in sab-sec. (1) of soc, 105 at the end of which the 

following words should be added : ‘due regard being had to movomeuts 

in prices and rents and tho letting-valuo of land’, and that ail that is 

laid down in sub-sec. 2 may be regarded a good piece of propaganda, but is hope- 
lessly vague and indeterminable and will (a) lead to impossible demands, (d) 
raise false hopes and expectations, (c) encourage demand for cultivation of small 
holdings free of rent, and (d) result in needless litigation and create endless 
complications equally embarrassing to Government and zamindars and should, there- 
fore, be deleted. 

Resolved that in sec. 87 (2) it should be made amply clear that remission or 
suspension of revenue shall always be made in the same proportion in which remission 
or suspension of rent is granted. 

Resolved that in sec. 102 (5) it should be made clear that during the currency of 

a settlement there should be no onhanceraent of revenue, and if there is any abate- 

ment of rent and assets, the revenue should be correspondingly reduced. 

Resolved that part (b) of the newly proposed sec. 115 should be worded exactly as 
part (b) of sec. 63 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926, and that part (d) of the whole 
section 53 should also be included in tlie newly proposed section 115. 

Resolved that in fairness tho import proviso to sec. 05 of the Agra Tenamjy Act 
1926, should be included in the newly proposed see. 1!3. 

Resolved that in see. 139 of the proposed bill, sub-sec. 4 of section 137, of the 
Agra Tenancy Act 1936, should also be incorporated. 

Resolved that in consonance with the principles on which sec. 145 of the proposed 
bill is based, the zamindars should also bo exempted from arrest and detention for 
the recovery of revenue. 

Resolved that the provisions relating to distraint are very cumbersome and com- 
plicated, will cause serious hardship, and should be simplillod, so that the collection of 
arrears of rent may be easier, and that if a caretaker is not permitted to be employed 
and the distraint property is left in the charge of tho defaulter, the purpose of dfs- 
traint will generally be defeated. 

Resolved that the proposed changes in the tenancy law call for corresponding 
changes in the revenue law also, aud unless tho Government bring forwara their 
proposals of changes in the revenue law as well, it will not be fair that the tenancy 
legislation may be rushed through as appears to be intended at present. 

Resolved tnat soc. 181 should be deleted because it would put a promium oa 
default. 

Resolved that under sec. 153 (3) the distraint of not less than half tlie produce 
should be permitted for more than one instalment of rent falling due. 

Resolved that the grant of free rights to tenants to plant trees and groves on 
tlieir holdings will prove detrimental to the holding itself and to tho adjoining holdings 
of other tenants, and requires careful reconsideration. 

Resolved that in case of ejectment it will be unfair to compel the zamindars 
to pay compensation for any construction which does not benefit the zamindara, 
or the holding. 

§1 
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Resolved that under section 263 delivery of the possession of the land hack to 
the zamlndars should be made mandatory because there is a general increase 
of lawlessness and this offence has become much too common. 

Resolved that the canal rates should be halved, and the stamp duty payable 
by tenants should also be halved. 

Resolved that sections 181, 185 and 186 will make the realisation of rents 
not only difficult but almost impossible, and hit the smaller zamindars very hard 
and even deprive them of their property, that the arrears of rent should bo 
recoverable in all cases, as at present as soon as they fall due by ejectment or 
otherwise and that in fact the various legal proceedings should^ bo expedited and 
on the lines of procedure in respect of suits relating to negotiable Instruments, 
all frivolous vexatious and dilatory proceedings by defaulters, should bo made 
impossible. 

Resolved that this Conference strongly protests against the statement made 
by the hon. Revenue Minister and others that the zamindars are mere rent- 
collectors and not the owners of land, and affirms that the zamindars and no 
body else are the owners and proprietors of their lands. 

Resolved that this Conference enters an emphatic protest against the unjust 
and arbitrary Stay-orders without corresponding relief in the revenue and urges 
the remission of the postponed rents to the tenants and refund of proportionate 
remission of revenue to the zamindars. 

Resolved that this Conference Is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of 
the rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to 
tackle Its root causes by s 

(1) relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 
industrial development ; 

(2) organising cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order to 
provide additional source of income to the tenants : 

(3) increasing the produce by developing and encouraging bettor farming and 
making the requisites for improved agriculture available moro easily and cheaply ; 

(4) Attacking rural indebtedness, and providing easier and cheaper credit. 

(5) Providing extensive facilities for the better marketing of the agricultural 
produce and 

(6) Trying to improve the purchasing power and wealth of the people 
of the province. 

Proposed Em&MmsEm of land revsnue 

Resolved that this Government protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue which in spite of the proposed ^ bait of rebate^ will 
adversely affect the zanaindars of all grades, and the imposition of any^ agrioiiitural 
incometax in permanently settled areas in clear violation' of the dehnife guarantee 
given by the British Government to the zamindars. 

Resolved that adequate penalty should bo provided for false and malicious 
conmlalnts under section 259. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tefiaufs may be permitted 
for arrears of not more than one year and that also by the saio of the whole or a 
portion of the holdings is highly unjust and dotrimontal to the lawful iiitorosts of the 
zlamindars, constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified oncroacJimoat on their olomen- 
tary right of proprietorship, and should not be incorporated in the Bill. 

Ministers and tenants 

Resolved that this Conference expresses its strong Indigoaiion against the Ministers 
Identifying themselves with tho peasants’ conferonce and delivoring anfi-zaraindar 
speeches at them and at the same time assuming the rolo of impartial Judges in order 
to adjust equitably the relations between tho zamindars' and tenants. 

The U. P. Zassaindara^ Conference 

The U, P. Zamindars’ Conference, organized by the Allahabad District Zamindars* 
Sabha, opened at Allahabad on tho lOth. July 1038 In the Marris Hail of the, Agra 
Province Zamindars* Association, Gapt. Eao Kmhnapai Singh of Awagarh, In! the 
course of his Presidenrial Address said ' 

It is unfortunate that some of our friends have begun to aifiibrito all the Ills of 
iOoletT to the presence of the zamindars. There was however a time when this 
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coimiry readied its zenith in the economic, social, political and even spliitnal spheres 
iiiuier the iiiflueu(3o and leadoiKhip of this class of men, Deriving their inspiration 
from thti groat sages and tliinkors of thoir country they put into oxeciitioa schemes 
which rosulied in tills country being regarded as the homo of learning, of piety and 
of wealth in the entire world. 

Alifioiigh iiitoxfcatod by the attainment of sadden and imoxpectod stroiigtli as a 
result of tho last olecdons* to the provincial Assemblios the Congress havS forgotten 
the invaluable assistance rendered by our class, it is clear as daylight that it 
would bo shaken hi its foundations if It did not have the support of some of oiir 
brethren who have placed patriotism before their interest and the interests of thoir 
(dass and are endeavouring to servo their country according to thoir coavictloos. 
The Oongross Is ciu'lainly taking undue advantage of their attitude and it is possiblo 
that bofero lung those patriotic iudividuals— wiio love to stako everything for the 
iudependunco of their country—may hud thcmvSolvos disiliusioried if Iho^ irond of 
politics of the party to wliicd'i they belong contiuuo to drift in the dirociion It has 
boon doing for somoUme past. Theory of liidepondenco which was in the forefront 
until some yo.irs back, has now fallen into the liackground, having yielded place to 
cries of class antagonism. Some of the votaiios of iudopondimeo and political leforni 
who used to bo so vociferous In thoir demand for ruduciion of the cost of adralnis* 
fration for the Indlanizatioii of tlio higher service, for the separation of the Executivo 
from the Judiciary, for the reduction of Army expendituro, for the fiidustrial develop- 
ment of the counCry and for a host of other problems which had confronted Indian 
politicians from the time firiilsh rule was established in the country, have now 
divortod thoir attention to the starting of interoccinc trouiilo, and others have 
como up like mushrooms— drawing inspiration from foreign philosophers and 
ncoEomlsfs—to load the masses to their ‘salvation’ by moans act mere objoctlooable 
but positively dangerous. 

One is at a loss to uudorstami now how far they are Justified in preaching socia- 
lism and other political and economic thc(H‘ius> which are as impracticable as they 
are tlangorous to the peaceful progress of this country, when India lias yet to achieve 
Its first goal of partial or cornpioto indepondcnce. If those new theories Ilka sooial ism 
have not proved practicablo in ihe maicrialistio coimtrios of tfie West om must 
wonder if tlu^y can ever bo found suitable to this country which has always been 
sfeeped in spiVilualisra and philosopliy, and has always refogated mundane matters 
to a secondary place. India has always avoiilod cafdtaiism as much as Bccialism* 
Hero every ludsvijlual and every group has been atlotod a disilnct place to sofdoty 
and ontrustod with specific dutiim and privileges. It has boon expected from every 
group and every imlivirlual— whatever bo its or his posltimi— that they have to 
work for the common good of soch'ty as a whole of and not for thoir owhself, wliat- 
ever sacrifices the parformanco of ' such duty may Involve. They can enjoy the 
privilege only so long as they perform their particular duty. Bucialism can only 
thrive, in any of its varied forms, where indlvldiialB or groups of them work wiifi. 
an entirely selfish moltva The Idea of property In our country has always hmn 
cherished 'on tlio basis of sorvico to the outire community. Tliareforo, property 
liero is meant not for the enjoymont of one individual but for the support of a joint 
family and those who have to render various social and religious sotvices to It* The 
heads of famtlios owning most of the big estates, be they proprietors or managers, 
imve not the absolute right of alfonation and transfer, aod so long as they admiafetar 
property thoy have to pay duo regard— subject to local practice and custom— to the 
interests of all who helped thorn and thoir ancestors to aoqufro the property mi who 
servo its owners and shares in profit in dilTerent capacities* This In itself Is 
ii kind of socialism which, while rospeotiug the rights of ownership of individuals 
enjoins on thorn the duty to support all those who have a claim on and a share in 
the income of such properties* modern socialism In such conditions has little chances 
of success. Whatever headway It has made in these few years is eithor due to the 
disrogard of the anoieut tenets by present owners of property or to tlio Ignorauee 
of the masses of this country ol the ways mi the elTects of modoru ptopiigaada. If 
you take the tnstaoeo of any ^zamindar\ ospecially one who Is not running life estate 
on Court of Wards Hues, you will find that, after Incurring all tlio iiooassary mepea- 
dituro oa various Items wlilch do not inoludo the mimBm of his family, ha is loft 
only with a very reasontbits murgla for his own, exponscs and the malnteaaaco of his 
family* This is why ihose of us who take to modera mi c»peaslvo ways of living 
sooa find ourselves la deep, waters* A^zammdaf must suppori hia fimiiy and his 
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kirismen ; he must vsupport hereditary servants — not only his own but those who 
serve the village and are given land at specially low rates of rent ; he must pay 
allowances to family and village priests and beads ; he must set aside a considerable 
amount for charity during the numerous festivals and ceiemonies. Then, these days, 
one must give scholarship, subscriptions and donations to educational and other 
institutions which claim them from every member of society who has any surplus^ 
A ‘^amindar’ has not only to spend money on the social obligations of his hinsmen 
and his own but also of the poorer inhabitauts of his estate. What is this if not 
socialism ? 

It Is in fact socialism of a better, more practical and a more humane type which, 
Instead of spreading class hatred, results in real and complete harmony among the 
various classes of society. It is ridiculous to preach western ideas of socialism in 
India, and to mislead people under the camouflage of patriotism. 

So far as the cause of the country’s moral and material—inoiuding political— pro- 
gress is concerned i can claim on behalf of you all that the ‘zamindars’ are second to 
none. While we can still claim certain privileges on the basis of the sacrifices of our 
ancestors, we cannot escape the more numerous and important obligations which these 
privileges entail We have to perform our duty towards our country and towards 
our tenantry. Unless we can fulfil them satisfactorily and prove our utility, it is 
obvious that wo cannot be allowed to exist for very long. Before dilating on this 
subject I must make it clear that the sphere of these class organisations and confer- 
ences is limited to safeguarding and promoting the interests of their class and its 
members. Their angle of vision cannot be wide enough to justify their taking 
part in the general politics of the country. Therefore, tho landlords must for the 
sake of serving their country join one or another of the political parties which stand 
for the ordered progress of India. It will only then be possible for them to cooperate 
fully with members of other classes striving for the political salvation of the country. 
This done, they have vast scope for serving the Motherland in political, economic, 
social and other spheres of public life. I trust, therefore, that class organisations in 
our country will not be allowed to dominate the political platform which is meant 
for parties’ based on well-known political principles. 

The first and foremost duty of the zamindars, like that of every other class of 
Indians, is to look to the political and economic salvation of this country. They must 
stake everything on It and place their aim above everything else— even the interests 
of their class. No sacrifice— Involving the loss of property or of life— would be too 
great, and it will indeed be a bad day for their country if they hesitate to make any 
sacrifice. Unfortunately, there is a considerable amount of confusion of ideas at present 
in our politics as I have explained earlier. The cry of independence is being sub- 
dued by cries of class war. The atmosphere has got to be clarified and all the 
forces In favour of the freedom of the country — whether inside the Congress or out- 
side it— have to be mobilised to fight shoulder to shoulder to gain the primary 
objective. 

’ Here, the zamindars can play a leading part by collecting all such forces and 
keeping them together. There are so many groups and parties in the country which 
are either indifferent to the facts of the situation or are inactive. If they can all be 
mobilised under the leadership of tried and veteran leaders and stirred into activity 
to march towards one single goal, then the politics of the country will be far better 
than it is at present, and a lot of energy and time which is being wasted over stirring 
up discordant interests will all be devoted to the development of the country. The 
other sphere where they can be of use to India are the political, executive, police, 
military, naval and air services of the country. 

The next Important duty which the zamindars have got to perform and which has 
been somewhat, though not altogether neglected, is towards the tenantry. No sane 
person oau'say that the impoverished condition of the Indian masses Is due to the 
presence of any one class in the country, much less ‘zamindars’. If that were so, 
rivers of honey and milk would not have flowed when the ‘zamindars’ were far more 
powerful than they are at present. Who can deny that this country was more 
flourishing, contented and happy before foreign exploitation and modem reformers had 
set their feet on the soil o! India, It is m axiom that poverty in this country is due 
to the exploitation by foreigners, the very heavy cost of administration, and the 
disproportionately heavy pressure on land. 

Propaganda is one of the necessary evils of present day society and the sooner it 
yields place to something else the better for all of us. let when every other party 
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is engaged in it and when those tyIio are not employing this weapon aroxteiiig 
grouiicR reooiiiso must lie had to it. But if the method of propaganda has got to l)o 
adopted by the ^zamindars’ it has got to be honest and dignifioti There should i)o’ 
no distortions, no abuses and no imputation of motives. These things vitiate tho 
politioal atmosphere—iike they are doing in many cases due to the unfortunate and 
undesirable methods of certain groups and individuals. They must not bo allowed 
to figure on the programme of propaganda ou behalf of’ the ‘■zarnindarsh Thci 
essentials of this movement are 

(1) A complete chain of central and local associations basod on tho widest 
franchise so that the smallest of ‘zamindars’ can be a member, provision being 
made for the admission of noo-zamindars — including tenants— as honorary mombors. 

(2) An effective and a cliguifiod press with branches, at least in all the important 

districts. This may be owned by the 'zamindars’ or subsidised by them. It woufd, 
in addition to carrying on propaganda for the political rights of tho zumindars, 

dissemiDatG information on hotter farming and better living. 

(3) Trained and loyal workers both honorary and paid. Tory good nm 
can bo made of village bards, paridas^ purohits arid priests who daily come in 
contact with the masses and receive periodical allowance from the ‘zamiiiciarsh 
The various temples and ^Akhras’ which have been established and are continued 
mainly at the expense of tho ‘zamiiidars' can render exeellcot help to the movemeiiL 

(4) Last but not least, there should be a liaison agency for co-ordinating tho 
activities of all other organizations which stand for tho ordered progress of the 
country with that of the zamindars. 

Whatever may be tho utility of these measures the best results can only 
be obtained by the proper treatment of tenants and tho rest of the rural 

population by tho zamindars. Uolcss their treatment is satisfactory no amount 
of propaganda and no network of organizations can make them popular among 
the nmsflcB. Therefore, strict discipline will have to be maititainecl and any of 
their membetB iiying to abuse his position as a ‘zamindar’ will, in future, ha ?(3 
to be laktm to task if bucccbs is to crown their efTorts. 

There has been bo much IrresponBiblo talk over the queeiion of owncrBliip 

from men who call themBclves responsible leaders of publio opinion, iuoluding 
one ^Minister, that the question has come to the forefront. 

Ihere are three sets of facts which go to prove lhal neither any Gofcrn merit 
in ihiH country—nor any Minister for the matter of that-“4s iiio rightful 
owner of the soil H there is any owner, after God Almighty, it is the zamhular, 

First-ly, the historical facts go to prove the view that zainiisdarB or ^Gram- 

patis’ have always existed in India. Neither were they abolished by ihc 
Miislira Kings nor were they introduced by the d><migu’ British Ot^'ornmeni. 
Zamindars did exist before tho British Oovi^mimmt, during and before the 
Muslim rule bihI during and before every other rule. 

Secondly, there is evidtnwe of authorities like Baden -fowell to bIkjw that none 
elso^but the ^zaraindars, are the owuers of Urn soil. IJe traces tho origin of the 
zamiiidars to thres classes of people, feudatory chiefs, revenue farmers and 
entrepreneurs who have invested money in land and he has come to the concluBion 
that ‘zamfndarH’ are the only owners of the land and laud revouuo is only a fas; 
and nothing else. 

The third important set of facts which aro in tho common knowledge of 
every on© are : 

(a) That that ^zamindars’ have full rights of alienation, transfer and gift BubjfKd 
to such resorvatiooH as are laid down in the civil law. 

(b) Even tho Btato or the Oovernmeut has to pay full value for tho land to tlio 
zamiadars if it wishes to acquire any portion of it. 

(o) A zamimlar can make any use of his laud and can prevent irospassors from 
entering upon it like owners of any other property and 

(d) Every law dealing with land has always recognizBd thorn and does recognize 
them m completo owners of Iheir lands. 

Ill the lace of these facts, aui more which are too immorous to ho rooouiiiod here, 
no honest and iiiiolligcmt person can say that the zarainaars aro anything but tlia 
complete and iml imiBtorB of the soil m tho province and whmmvor limy 
exist fa India. 

Now I Como to tho question which lias boon agitating tho minds hciih of tho 
prtscai QoTOrumout and the zamiadarB, I must say at the mitsot that 1 m mt 
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very much disturbed by this or any other law which may aim at the reform of the 
present system of land administration which is admitted on all hands to be defective. 

I am also confident that every one present here desires that this system should 
be so changed that, while giving all reasonable rights to the tenants, it should also 
safeguard the rights of the landlords. Evidence of such a desire on iho part of the 
^zamindars^ is clear from the mere fact that no serious objection has boeii taken to 
the most beneficial provision for the tenant in the now Tenancy Bill which has been 
brought forward by Government. I mean the provision relating to the grant of 
hereditary rights to the tenants. This in itself is proof positive that you all 
desire that the tenantry of this province should be happy, contented and pros- 
perous. On other questions, too, like the abolition of arrests of tenants fur 
arrears of rents, the new provisions relating to the realizations of dues other 
than rent and ‘Sayar\ the' grant of receipts for payments, the concession to 
plant fruit trees on holdings and other minor concessions ^ in favour of tenants 
there has been general agreement. If, in return, the ‘zamindars’ desire that their 
proprietory rights and rights in ‘■SiB should be safeguarded and provision 
should be made for the prompt realization of rent, I do not think their 
attitude can be called at all unreasonable. 

The fact that the Bill was badly drafted has been admitted by the Government 
also and we learn that a new draft is under preparation. I have already expressed 
my views on the previous draft and cannot criticize the new one unless it is 
published. I will therefore confine my present remarks to a few^ of the important 
points which remain disputed and unsettled so far. 

The two chief ones are, the question of ^SiB and tho provisions relating to eject- 
ment of tenants for arroas of rent. As regards the^ former the attitude of the Con- 
gress is utterly unreasonable and almost vindictive. There is no reason why the 
area of ‘Sir’ land should be limited to any acreage when a tenant can acquire heredi- 
tary rights in any area of a holding or holdings. Next there is no earthly reason why 
a ‘zamindar^ should not be able to reclaim land for the purpose of his own cultivation 
after paying a reasonable amount of compensation to the tenant. Thirdly, there is 
no convincing reason why a ‘zamindar’ should not be allowed to let out land on rent 
for purposes of factories or buildings on permanent leases and have it vacated from 
tenants after due compensation. The areas affected by these measures will only be a 
fraction of the entire cultivated area. Those are very modest and just demands made 
on behalf of the zaminclars and any law which disregards them will be based more 
on the principle that ‘might is right’ and not on that of ‘right is might, ^ ^ 

The other important question relates to ejectment. The previous provision which 
disallowed ejectment for arrears of less than two years’ rent was bad enough but the 
new one which is reported to result in the auction of the holding is much worse. 

This Is a clear encroachment on the proprietory right of the zamindar and 
the most emphatic protest has got to be lodged against it. If the Government are 
not prepared to show any leniency in the realization of land revenue and canal 
dues, why should default fcy tenants be encouraged at the expense of the iandlorus r 

The best thing would have been for the Government to accept the prmoipio 
of assessment on the actual realization of rent. The Government and the^ people 
would then have known what leniency tho zamindars wore capable of showing to 
tenants in the collection of rents. 1C the Government expect a prompt ana a 
fixed rate of payment of land revenue they should also see that default on the 
part of tenants is not encouraged and that the^ proprietary rights of tho landlord 
are not sacrificed on the pretext of making provisions for the regular payments of 
rents. If the Government want charity let thorn begin it at home, 

The other important provisions to which exception has been taken by landlords 
are those relating to ‘distraint’ and the ‘basis of rent , The ^seotions relating to 
them in the existing draft of the Bill, in addition to being injurious to the 
‘zamindars’ are likely to increase litigation and corruption. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Tenancy Bill of 1908 as published needs to be radically changed 
in order that It may be called a just practical pd a wise measwe. 

The proposals relating to Land Revenue and the arrears of Bent older than UM 
fasli (Eabi instalment) have not emerged in the shape of bills and no detailed cri- 
ticism can be offered at present All that need be said today IS that they appear 
to be the outcome of hasty and ill-considered ideas. They will lead to a consi^r- 
able loss to the zamidars, and perhaps disappointment among the tenantry. The 
propolis regarding the graduation and rebates ..should be carefully studied and 
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disciifssefi before they are proceeded with. If the arrears, the colloctfoa of wliieli 
lias been postpoaed, bo wiped out, the revenue collected on tlxem bo remlitod to 
the ^zamindars.’ 

Resolution*— 2 nd. Day-“A!lalsalja<i— illii. July 1938 

The Conference came to a successful conclusion, late this evening, under the 
guidance of GapL Rao Krishna Pal 8ingh^ president 

The main object of the conference was to consider the impending tenancy legis- 
lation and while the conference recorded its complete sympathy with an offered 
oo*operatioa In any proposal of the Government, which might lead to the real pros- 
perity of the tenantry, it looked with grave concern and apprehension upon measures, 
which tended to harm the zamindars, without ensuring welfare of the primary culti- 
vators of the soli. It passed numerous resolutions either criticizing or suggostlng 
amendments to the various provisions of the Tenancy Bill. 

The special feature of the conference, as emphasized by Rani Sahiha of Sherlcot^ 
at the close of the session, was the appointment of two committees, a vStariding 
committee to organise the zamindars ana to give effect to the resolutions, and another 
committee to open negotiations with the parties concerned to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment, I! possible, of the agrarian problems. 

The Raja of Tamkohi got a resolution passed, deprecating acts of violence and 
lawlessness, incited by people in the name of Congress and in moving the resolution 
he asked why the 1938 Tenancy Aniondmeut Bill was creating so much stir among 
and dissensions between zamindars and tenants, while such an atmosphere never pre- 
vailed on the last four occasions on the amendment of the Tenancy Acts in the 
United Provinces. 

Among other resolutions, the conforenoo also passed one, expressing the view that 
the poverty of the rural population could never be moved unless effective moasures 
wore taken to tackle its root causes. 

Pandit Bajnath Kunzru questioned Iho propriety of Ministers identifying them- 
selves with tlio peasants’ conferences and delivering antl-zamindar speeches and at 
the same time assuming the role of impartial judges to adjust equita?)!y the relations 
between the zamindars and the tenants, lie also moved a resolution to this elloct 
iHit as some raerabors did not wholly agree with Mr. Kunzru’s views and suggested 
that the language of tlio resolution should bo somewhat altored, Mr. Kunzru did not 
press it. 

While winding up 1!m proceedings of the conference, Capi, Eao Krishna Pal Smtjh^ 
the president, emphasized the need of the zamindar.s organizting themselves for the 
protection of tliolr rights. 

The following are the resolutions which related to ifie proposed tenancy legislation 
or otlior agrarian probforas, and were passed by the conforenco 

This conference places on record its complete sympathy with and co-oporatlon in 
any proposal of the (Umnmont which might h^ad to the real prosperity of the 
tenantry, but tliey look with grave concern and aiiprehonalon at mcasurcH whlcli toad 
to harm the zamindars without ensuring the welfare of primary cultivators of tlie soil 

Eesolve<! that teir’ being the mainstay and chief asset of zamindars, specially of 
the small zamindars, and tlicir families aud^ depondauts, any rights thereof including 
the right of further accrual should not bo iuterforod with. 

Iteolvfd that m tlio opinion of this oonferanco the right of the zamindars to 
acquire land (a) for this cultivation, (b) for planting groves (c) for laying our 
gardens and (d) for building houBcs and other objects Blmiild not be ourtailoil 
anil spocihe provisions in the present Act should ba made ia the Bill to enable 
the zamindars to do so. 

Resolved that on reltnriuishment or abandonment, no right slmuld vest in tlw heirs 
or successors of the tenants to question it, and unioss a fraud Is estabimhed, all 
rolinquishment and abandoumont of the holdings sliould be daomod to be Oiml In Hie 
opinlott of tills confoimca unions theso provisions are deleted from tlm Bill, they am 
likely to load to endless litigation botweon the tenants and tho zamindars. 

llesolved that this conforonoa, while oxtemMng its fullest cm-operation to tlio 
(kmnmmmd In simplifying procedure of distraint and making it loss costly to the 
tenants, foe! that the process of distraint is the only effective ami speedy melhoci 
of creating ihe' right mentality among tho tenants to pay ‘their dues «i time. The 
dilatory awl mmhmmmB procedure laid down in the bill mndors tho process of 
distraint not only Ineffootivo but thoroughly worthlaBS tiud shcmfrl foe dalotod* 
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Resolved tiiat the basis of calculation and revision of rents is adequately provi» 
ded for iu tlie Agra Tenancy Act 1926 and should not be interfered with. The 
provisions contained in the present hill in that behalf will lead to serious compli- 
cations and should be deleted. 

Resolved (a) that eiectment for non-payment of rent should be made automatic 
on the orpiry of the date fixed by law for the purpose, which should not be later 
than a year from the date of the rent falling due. 

(b) That clauses 181, 185 and 186, will make the realization of rents almost im- 
possible and hit the smaller zamindar specially very hard and even deprive him of 
his property and that the arrears of rents should be realized in all cases as soon as 
they fall due. 

(c) That the clause 181 proposed in the new bill is most arbitrary, inequitable and 
unjust and must be deleted and arrears be realizable from the defaulting tenant or 
his assets as hithertofore. 

(d) That the zamindars ought to be allowed the same period of grace for payment 
of revenue as may be allowed to tenants for payment of rent. 

Resolved that this conforonco, while agreeing to tlie raaintenanco of tho system 
of printed receipts and introduction of tho method of payment of routs by money- 
orders or by deposit in courts, strongly urges (a) that no foe should be charged 
either from the tenant or tho zamindar for depositing or withdrawing tho rent, (b) 
that the provisions regarding the levying of a fine of Rs. 200 should be deleted from 
the bill. 

Resolved that section 4 (B) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of tho zamindars to grant a porpetual lease, and should be^ deleted. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that eje^dment of tenants may bo permitted for 
arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a portion 
of the holding, is highly unjust and detrimental to tho lawful interests of the 
zamindars, and constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified^ encroachment on their 
elementary right of property and should not bo incorporated in the Bill. 

Resolved that in conformity with tho principle of soc. 145, the zamindars should 
be exempted from arrest and detention for default of revenue. 

Resolved that this conference protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revoniia, which inspite of the proposed bait of rebate will ad- 
versely affect the zamindars of all grades alike and urges that they may not be 
acted upon. 

Resolved that this conference strongly urges upon the Government not to grant 
any remissions in the arrears of rout of fixed-rate tenants, nor should any right ba 
given to them in applying for the abatement of their rents, for they have been en- 
joying very low rate of rents and all rights of transfer. 

Resolved that this conference utterly condemns the grossly unfair and untimoiy 
order of the Oovernment regarding the stay of proceedings of arrears of rent and 
ejectment and it reiterates its belief that, the Government’s action in this matter, 
was unjust and inequitable to the zamindars. The conference farther feels that if 
the Government wants to give relief to the tenants by wiping off all or any portion 
of the arrears of rent, it sfiould, at least, in common fairness, be prepared to com- 
pensate the zamindars 'to tho extent of that amount or remit tho revenue for the 
period mentioned above in the form of rebate in the future laud revenue. 

Resolved that this conforenco strongly protests against the Government’s proposal 
to levy agricultural income-tax in the permanently settled districts. Jt feels that 
such a proposal, if accepted, would contravene the unequivocal guarantee given by 
the Governor-General in Council at the time of the permanent settlement and would 
foe repugnant to tho spirit of tho various acts and rognlations passed thereafter. It 
further feels that any additional burden on tho zamindars of tho permanontly settled 
districts in view of the very high percentago of land revenue paid by the zamindars, 
would be unjustified and uncalled for* 

Resolved that this eonfaronee Is decidedly of opinion that tho poverty of tho 
rural population can never be romoved unless effectivo measures are taken to tackle 
its root causes by 

(a) Relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of industrial 
development (b) organizing cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order 
to provide additional souroe of Income to the tenants : (c) inoteasing the produce by 
developing and encouraging better farming and making the requisites for improved 
agriculture available mote easily and cheaply (d) attacking rural indebtodneas and 
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providing easier and cheaper credit : (©) providing extensive faciiities for the better 
marketiog of the agricultaral produce and (f) trying to improve the pnrchasittg 
power and wealth of the people of the province. 

Resolved that the conference is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organize all forces in the country 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars the zamindars should effectively organic 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Resolved that this conference appoints a standing committee of all the delegates 
and the members of the reception committee to tako all necessary steps for organia- 
ing the zamindars in the districts and tabsils to start work immediately and to 
collect funds for the purpose of four-annas per cent on the amount of revenue paid 
by every zamindar with minimum membership fee of annas four. 

The following resolutions to which great importance was being given was 
also passed 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Rao Rrishna Pal Singh, presldont of tlio 
zamindars’ conference ; Mr. A. M. Khwaja, chairman of the Reception Committee ; 
president of the British India Association ; the Nawab of Chhatari and Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf With powers to coopt and fill vacancies be appointed with a 
view to a peaceful settlement, if possible, of the agrarian problem. The committee was 
authorised to take ail steps which they deemed necessary. 

The Uiiao ZamiadiarB^ Conference 

"While the Agra Zamindars left the door open for negotiations with the Congress 
High Command on the tenancy questions, the Oudh Taluqdars banged it on the 
October when the Unao Conference at Lucknow passed a resolution that the 
zamindars were not prepared to accept the arbitration of the Congress High Command, 
requesting all those carrying on the negotiations not to accept it. 

The Conforonce expressed surprise at the attitude of tho parliamantary sub- 
(i(>raraiitc(3 which '%^tead of trying to discuss the principles underlying the U. IK 
Tenancy Bill, consiu&red it advisa'ble to ask the zamindars to abjectly surrender 
to its own arbitration. 

The Conference urged tho Zamindars to prepare themselves forthwith for olvil 
dlBobedienoe if occasion arises. 

With a view to help tho zamindars iu times of need and diffsciilty, tlio Conlorenoa 
decided to start a fund to which each zamindar should contribute one-fourth of hm 
land revenue* 

The Confereaca was strongly opposed to tho provisions of the Tenancy Bill and 
asked the Zamindars to tako effective steps to win their tenants* 

U. P. Zamindars^ ConfereBce 

A special conforsnee of the zaminders of the Onltacl Provinces was held at 
Allahabad on tho l0tli. October to consider tho offer of the Congress High command 
for arbitration, on the subject of the H. F. Tenancy legislation, made following the 
meeting at Delhi of a deputation of the U. P, zamindars and the members of the 
Congress Parlimentary Sub-committoo, popularly known as Congress Tiigh Command/ 

The Conferenoo decided to authorize the negotiation sub-oommitteo, whioh had 
been appointed at the July session of tho conference, to ooutlnue further negotiation 
and take all steps to bring about a better understanding between tho zamindars and 
the Qovernmeat and to agree, if It thought fit, to accept the docislon of tho Congress 
Farliaitientary Sub-committee on all or any of the points, 

Tho Conference further resolved that the hon* Freraler be requested to postpono 
the consideration of the Tenancy Bill ponding negotiation for a sottiemoiit. 

The Puttjab ZmmiiKlars^ Ccmference 

An important aunonnoement that H, E. the Governor of the Punjab has given his 
issent to the Ecstlfcutlon of Mortgaged Lands Bill and the Registration of Money- 

m 
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lenders Bill was made by the bon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premior of the Punjab 
at the open session of Punjab Zamindars’ Conferenoo held at Lyallpur on the 4t!i. 
Seplembejf 1938. 

The Premier also said that the Governor had sent the third Agrarian namely 

the Punjab Land Alienation Second Amendment Bill, which concerns benami trans- 
actions to H. B. the Governor-General for his assent 

Sir Sikandar Byat Khan declared that he and his Cabinet would at once resign 
il anybody placed hindrances to the enactment of the Bills. The annoiiaooraent was 
received by the audience with acclamation. 

Sir Sikandar appealed to the zamindars not to be restless. He assured them that 
he was there to protect their rights. ‘Tf any one stands in the way of those Agrarian 
Bills becoming law,” said the Premier, “I declare before you that I and my 
Government will resign and come out.” The Premier asked the zamindars no to fear 
anyone nor he affected by any agitation. Continuing, he said, may tell yon, if any 
one breaks the law in this Province, I will smash his head.” 

The Punjab Government had asked the Government of India to pass the Anti- 
Eecruitment Bill, declared Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. The Premier said that the 
Punjab Government even offered to introduce the Bill in the Punjab Assembly, but 
were informed that they were barred from doing so on technical grounds, because 
the matter related to a subject which was exclusively confined to the Fedora! List. 

Sir Sikander asked what possible satisfaction could they derive from Groat Britain’s 
difficulties if they (the Indians) themselves were exposed to the danger of subjection 
by another foreign power. But appart from that vital consideration, there wore 
other important reasons why the Punjab should look with suspicion and disfavour on 
the attempts to dissuade Puujabi young men from joining the army. 

The Premier stated at the outset that the Agrarian Bills, which had recently been 
passed by the Punjab Assembly, were no more than a first step towards a revolution 
which their critics themselves until recently professed to be an ideal worth achieving. 
He examined brielly^ the criticisms levelled against the Bills, Every one of these 
measures^ was conceived and planned after careful consideration and an exhaustive 
examination of all its different aspects and implicati ons. Had they been class mea- 
sures, meant to benefit the rich zamindars and were they not beneficial to the poor 
zamindars, he should have been the last person to countenance, much less sponsor, 
such measures. 

Referring to both the supporters and the detractors of the Agrarian Bills, Sir 
Sikander said that to the former his advice was that they should neither be dishear- 
tended nor provoked by the vehemence or the unreasonableness of the agitation 
against those measures. The manifestations were not novel or peculiar to this Pro- 
vince, So long as the present agitation did not exceed constitutional limits, the critics 
were within their rights to voice their views and ventilate their feelings. If, unfor- 
tunately, those limits were exceeded, one might be sure that the Government would 
know how to deal with the situation, Any menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the Province, from whatever quarter it emanated, the Premier said, would be dealt 
with promptly and effectively. The Premier advised those who opposed these mea- 
sures not to allow themselves to be inlluenced by petty, personal or class 
considerations. 

Eeferring to the attikde of the Punjab Congress to the Agrarian Bills, the 
Premier said that it was difficult to understand the position of the Congress except 
on the hypothesis that there was a very thin line— almost iuvisibb—which divided 

Punjab- Congress from the Hindu Babha in the sphere of economic loterosts. 
When the Assembly session was over, leading members of the Punjab Proviucla! 
Congress Committee had issued conflicting statements on the attitude whloli should 
be adopted by Congressmen, The^ decision arrived at on the 12th August at a con- 
ference of Congress workers was Indicative of conflicting loyalties and a vary confu- 
sed state, of mind. The present body— the All-Iudia Congress— rightly professed keen 
sympathj, said the Premier, for the masses, but its off-spring in the Punjab only 
.paid a lip homage to the principles and programme on which the* Election Manifesto 
of the Congress was based. 

Besootions 

The Conference then proceeded to discuss resolutions, It adopted a resolution 
expressing the opinion Jhat the Agrarian Bills recently passed by the Punjab Assem- 
bly,' were very benefioM for zamindars and in view of their acute distress, it was 
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nficessary that they should be enacted into law without delay. The ^ resolution 
requested fl. E. the Governor to give his assent to the Bills at his earliest 
coiivenience. 

Another resolution expressed full confidonce in the Punjab Ministry and congratu- 
laled it on having piloted the Agrarian Bills sucessfully through the Assembly. 

Other resolutions were adopted, demanding a uniform taxation of the agrioultiirlst 
and the non-agriculturist population of the Province, a redaction of land revenue, 
abiana, and other taxes with which the agriculturists were burdened and, in order ^ to 
make good the loss, an increase in the taxes on the richer section of the population, 
demanding that the haidy and martial classes of the Province should gel due 
lies in the Indian Army, and expressing the strong disapproval of the zamiiidars 
of the Punjab of the propaganda against rocruitment to I ho Army. 

The Poona Landholders^ Conferences 

ricctic activity on the part of landowners of the Bombay Presidency to marshal 
their foicos against the imporidmg tenancy logislation was in evidoiico in Poona, since 
the publication of the Bill early in August ’38 and the cooiniciioQOiDnt of the sunimei 
session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly in Poona. 

The landowners of Poona District banded tlieraselves together into an asso* 
ciaiiori to ‘'protect and ciofend tho“^Mnf 0 rosts and rights of the laiidowuors oC Poooa 
District”, of whicfi Mr. Annaji Pandurang Konde- Doshmukh of Khod-bhivapur, a 
prominent landowner of Poona District, was olcctod President, This Association had 
for its chief object, tho combating of the tenancy lagislaiioo. 

A conference of (he landowners in the Presidency was hold on the 2i»t August 
at Gokhalo ifall, Fociica. It was presided over by Mr. I), F. Bdvi of Belgaum and 
attended by 500 delegatus from all the districts in the Presidency . ^ 

‘‘llie tonancy Bill is entirely rovolutiouary and calculated to undormino tho vaij 
fouiulatious of imlian Society, ‘The Bill is oxpropriatory iu every way and as such, 
it should never bo iutrodiioed stated Mr. Belvi in tho course of ins prOBidmitial 
spooch, Mr. Beivi added, “Private property is tho recognised basis on wluuli society 
liai; been based hi India since time loimemorial. in a larger part of the Lombay 
Presidency, land lias all along boon treated as of private ownership.” Ho recalled 
that when years ago in tho Bombay Legislature, au attempt wGas made to ehallongo 
the ownership of tfio holders of tho land, such patriots as tho lai(5 Sir P, M.^Mf5hta 
and Mr, G, ll. flokhalo had left tho Council Hall as a protohi against tho principle, 

Roforrlng to the provisions in the Bill, Mr. Boivi critiidsed the principle of 
“economic rout” adumbrated in tho Bill as an invasion of tho htmilouls’ rights of 
ownership. Ilo urged that in fairness to tliem, the (Jovornrnmit should suspend con- 
sidoration of tho measure for a period of six years, during whiuli time ^ubsaiitce 
landlonk should bo asked to make up their minds oithor to cultivate thoir lands 
on tim terms stated iu tho Bill or give tho concDSBioos noted in the Biii to me actual 
tillers of the soil 

fhe conieroace passed a series of resolutions, declaring the fresh draft fonancy 
Bill published by the Oovornmont as wholly uoacooptablo to the landowners bocauss 
it Ih an expropriatory measure, it deprives them of their inheront rights of chosing 
tenants ana fixing rent, it confers on the tenants the fmreditary right of the lists,- 
otjcupation and enjoyment of the lands without oven adequate oomponsatloa to the 
landlords, It would load to a serious depression in land value and create class-war 
and hatred and disturb tho existing coidial relations between the landowners and the 
tenants. 

The oilmr Landholders’ Conteronco was held on 20l:li, Aiigu»t under the presidoniship 
of BmUr M. F* Kibe and under tho auspices of the Bombay Presidency jjaiidliolciers* 
Leagtto. At this Oonforouco, too, strong speeches were dolivored, eriiicisiog thoTeimncy 
IMII and resolutions passed, charaeterising the Bill as being against tho terms of 
the sanads, grants and agreements legally ontorad Into between the Govenimcnt and 
SQferal laadiioTdors and as being of an expropriatory naturo, The Confermioo emphath 
cally disapproved of tho haste of the Government In bringing forth such an important 
pieco of iegisiatioa without a thorough and satisfactory public enquiry. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

Welcome A^ares® 

The fortieth session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference opened on the 30il$. 
Dccfismbcr at the special panda! at Eajapalayam in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. Welcoming the President and delegates to the Conference, Mr. P, S, 
E'umamswami I?a/a, m. l. a., Chairman, Heception Committee, dealt with the political 
situation in the country and the programme o! work in the future. 

Referring to the enlistment of members to the Congress, Mr. Raja deprecated the 
move to bring any and everyone within the Congress and enabling many thereby to 
work for selfish ends of their own. The Congress constitution allowed people who 
were opposed to the Congress views to join freely and instances had not been want- 
ing where a spirit of self-sacrifice had not been shown. The Congress had no place 
for those who had no spirit of self-sacrifice and would appeal to everyone to see that 
no dishonour was brought to the great organisation, JEJe hoped that the All-India 
Congress Committee which would be meeting at Tripura would enforce rigid rules 
regarding this matter. 

When the Congress Ministers were in office, the speaker continued, it was the 
duty of every Primary Congress Sabha to establish mass contact in villages. It was 
up to the office-bearers to translate the Congress ideals into aotion in villages and 
work for the political awakening of the masses. The Primary Sabhas could not only 
carry out this scheme successfully but also could come forward to help in the 000 - 
aomlo reconstruction of tho rural population. He would therefore urge upon them 
for the establishing of more Primary Sabhas in taluks and follow the lead of the 
Congress committees in the Srivilliputtur Taluk. 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministry in this province, the speaker charac- 
terised the Prohibition Act, Debt Relief Act and the Malabar Temple-Entry legislation 
as great boons to the poor. He was sure that the Estate Land Act with the recom- 
mendations of the Zamin Enquiry Report would no doubt become a real beneficial 
measure. The Government had lost portion of its revenue on account of Prohibition 
and remission of land tax. The failure of the monsoon this year would necessitate 
further remissions. Under these circumstances, the people wore bound to fee! the 
heavy responsibilities and the limitations of the Ministry. It would be unwise to 
expect redress of all the grievances at ono stroke and he hoped the people would 
realise the situation and come forward to discharge their duty. 

Groups of discontented people, Mr, Raja continued, were saying that the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition affected the labourers, the Debt Relief Act, tho agriculturists 
from raising loans, amending the Estate Land Act, the hereditary rights of the 
Zamindars and the introduction of Hindustani, the progress of Tamil. These cries 
were the outcome of jealousy and disappointment. Tho anti-Hindi agitators who 
were calling themselves saviours of Tamil were indulging in abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion. Who had the right of deciding whether people wanted Hindi or not ? Was 
It not the inherent right of the public of this province ? The public welcomed the 
introduction of compulsory Hindi and the strength of the first three forms in all the 
12S schools in this province where Hindi had been introduced and considerably in- 
creased. All subjects in the high school course had been ordered to be taught only 
In Tamil by the Government and knowing fully all these safeguards, the agitators 
were carrying on mischievous propaganda meroly to undermine the work of the 
Congress Ministry. It remained for the people in the country to silenoe them by 
paying no heed to the agitation. 

There wa? the general, faith among the public that everything would be achieved 
because the Congress Ministry was in office. It was no doubt true to some extent 
bht without the support 0 ! the 'public the Ministry could not achieve much. If what 
the Ministry had done was for the good of the people, the latter should hold meetings 
and explain to others who, did not know the good things done by the Ministry and 
also point out defects If any, lor, after all, the Ministers were thoir servants. 

^ In conclusion, Mr, 'Raja exhorted every one to join the Congress and carry out 
its construotive programme in a ’sustained and enthusiastic manner. 
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President’s Address 

Mr„ Ramaswami Eeddiar, after having been duly installed President, delivered 
his address. The address was in Tamil and listened to with rapt attention. At the 
outset, the President dealt with the economic sitnation of the Province and said 
that the wealth of the country depended on its agricnitnre, industries, commerce 
and trade and freedom was necessary to develop these on all sides. Of 
course co-operation was necessary, but this could ^ be attained only if all the 

people were united in the common object of ^bringing their country forward. So 
long as people had no craving to attain Swaraj, the country could never advance 
towards its goal. Everyone should realise that it was his duty to do his bit to 
secure freedom. In ancient days the condition of village life was 000 of peace 
and contentment. After the advent of the British Government, the Manibham 

lands held in common were transferred as patta lands which empowered the 
pattadar to sol! away his land. This practice soon removed all the village 

artisans and the villagers had to look for outside help. 

The present plight of the villages was deplorable, pm Congress under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi roused the national consciousness of the massos 

in the country to the situation and infas^d^ in ihem^ the spirit to work for their 
own betterment in spite of adverse political conditions. The spirit of Ahimsa 

preached by the Mahatma was imbibed and after tbo Satyagraha campaigns 
gained a status, thanks to the great national organisation, the Congress. 

The people had begun to realise that freedom was essentia) and the sacrifices 
of leaders had aroused thorn still more to take their place in the struggle and 
contribute their share. The achievoments of the Congress had been striking 

and did not need mention at this stage But much remained to be done. The 

villages had not yet become economioally indepondent, khadi must spread to every 
house and every rural industry required to be ^ rehabilitated. The damping of 

foreigu goods ’had ruined India’s cottage industries and unless India had the 
power in her to put a stop to foreign imports and establish good markets with 
railway, shipping, orchange ratio, bauting and insurance facilities and powers to 
control all affairs she had no certain future in her trade and commerce. 

The Federation tliat was envisaged in the Government of India Act did mt 

give such power to Indians. In spite of the great agitation in the entire 
country and in the absence of responsible govern ment in the Indian States, If 
Federation was to bo thrust on the country willy-nilly, the ^ Gongross had & 

great task to son that such mockery did not bocome a reality. But for this 

task all the forces in the country shoufd he regimented on tlie side of the Congress. 
They must all roaliso that in this great and common ta^, there wm no room for 
division or dissoiisious. Then would bo tho time when the Congress would gather 
all its strength and command all the Congress Provincial Governments as well as the 
public to oppose Federation successfully and there was no doubt the Congress was 
going to succeed. 

Proceeding, Mr, Beddiar roviowed the work of the Congress Ministry, under the 
leadership of the Premier, the hon. Mr, Rajagopalaohariar, and referred to the Debt 
.Relief Act and other measures to ameliorate the conditions of the masses, la this 

connection, the speaker also referred to the present plight of agriculturists duo to 

the failure of tho monsoon and suggested that though Iho Government allowed 

romfssions the Government should not levy taxes on un-eoonomio holdings but to 

classify the land according to local conditions of irrigational facilities and adopt 
necessary legislation to allow remission whenever and wherever 'shavf occurred both 
in the *ayyan^ and Zamin areas. Ho also held that the Govornmont should adopt the 
Frakasam Committee recommendations and come to the help of the ryots In no 
uiicortain manner. The Government should also make adequate laoilities for long 
term loans to ryots on low interest and afford other protection to ryots, Tho 
Government should also enact a Bura! Insolvency lot and a Money Lender’s Bill 
lor tho benefit of the ryots In tho rural areas. 

Referring to the place of local bodies in promoting self-Governmoni Mr* Eaddkr 
said that the Congress had captured 30 out of 40 muaioipalitios and 9 out of 11 
District Boards, with the first tangible result In the reduction of the evil of 
oerruptfon, The District Boards were at present in a disadvautagoous position so te 
as ©lemantary education was conoorned, even though the Provincial Oovorttmant was 
spending over two crores on this Item. Ho hopeef that neoossari; arrangomants ^ would 
ba made, making primary education compulsory ia schools, stopping tho practice of 
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cons^ant transfer of teachers from one place to another and providing effective 
supervision, with every teacher la school compoleat to train pnpils on the Wardlia 
lilies. The President next referred to the famine conditions in Tamilnad, except Tanjore 
and a portion of Trichinopoly and a portion of Madura district In the Pcriyar project 
and appealed to the Government to make fall remissions and comtnenco Immediate 
famine relief works. Collections of arrears of taxes from ryots should be stopped till 
the period of remission and depots for the distribution of fodder to cattle and loans 
to ryots should bo the next urgent step. The Government should also start Klmddar 
producing centres in those afflicted areas and provide a living wage to the people, fie 
also suggested a graded cut on salaries of Government servants. 

In conclusion dho President observed that they should not doi>end upon the 
Government for everything while they remained without doing their duty. A great 
deal remained to be done and to carry out a real and comprehensive ' programme 
or uplift, everyone should strengthen tho Congress and work out its constriiotivo 
programme with the determination to achieve tho economic iadependence of the 
country as far as possible. He would appeal to thijm all to arise, awake and work till 
they achieved their goal. 


Resolution® — Ziid. Day— Rajapalayam—Slst, December 1938 

FiSDERATlON OlTOSED 

The Conference wholeheartedly accepted the resolution of tho Haiipiira Confer- 
ence relating to Ptodoration and declared its readiness to implement al! measures that 
might be decided upon to prevent the imposition of the unwanted Federation as also 
the prolongation of tho present irresponsible Govornmont at the centre. 

Responsible Govebnmeni in States 

Tho Conferonce congratulated Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel and the Thakiit Bahib of 
Rajkot on the agreement aiyivod at regarding tho establishment of responsible Gov- 
ernment in the State of Rajkot and earnestly advised the members of the South 
Jadian Btato^s to follow tho example and avoid unneoessary conflict as, in any case, 
the demand Cor Responsible Government would have to bo satisfied in a short time* 

Famine RnnEif and Remission 

Tho Conferonce noted with grief the failure of harvest and the prevalence of 
famine conditions in most districts of Tamil Nad and called upon tho Madras Goveinment 
to help the agriculturists by generous and other positive measures of assistance and 
appealed to the Congress organisations and the workers in the affected areas to 
organise Bon*of!icial assistance as much as possible, by generous remission of land 
revenue in such portions of the districts, which were suffering from acute famine, 
including dry^ lands and postponement of collection of taccavi loans, by starting famine 
relief works in such area where it was urgently necessary ; by throwing oped grazing 
areas In Reserve forests for accommodating the cattle in famine areas ; by making 
arrangements^ for advancement of loans to needy agdcaltiirisis for beginning agricul- 
tural operations after the drought was over ; and by estabiishiog depots for seeds, 
grains and fodder. 

New Soueoes of Revenue 

The Conference also expressed the opinion that if the Madras Government was to 
enforce Its poacies oC Prohibition and relief to agriculturists succossfully, it should 
adopt energetic measures of economy and seek alternative sources of revenue. It 
suggested an immediate and graded cut in the salaries of all officers who were draw- 
ing salaries and allowances on tho old scale, including All-India officers uador the 
special protection of the Secretary of Stata ; taxes on entertainments, eleotrielty, 
tobaeco. petrol, and other articles, which were either not necessary for tho health 
and WBibboIng of the masses or were luxuries of tho wealthier classes ; and urgent 
and strong representations to tho Central Government to increase the rates of in- 
come-tax to a level ’ which would enable the distribution to the Provinces of the 
statutory half even tom the next year. 

TAMin AS Mmtm op Instbuotion 

The Oonfetence oongratalated the .Madras- Government on its order waking the - 
local Indian langnage -the medlam of Instrnetion up to the &, 0. and reoom- 
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mended that in order to enforce this policy eJTectively the preparation of proper text- 
books !a easy and modern style in the various languages of the province should be 
taken up by eminent men at once. It further requested all teachers and Headmasters 
o£ educational institutions in Tamil Nad to adopt as far as possible ail Hie Tamil 
words compiled and issued by the Tamil Sangham, Tinnovelly. 

Akti-Hin'dtjstaj^i Agitation 

“This Conforenoe condemns the anti-Hindi agitation as a mere |3oliticaI stunt and 
is of opinion that direct action in a matter of public policy accepted by a popular 
legislature should not be toloraled and supports the Oovernmeot in ail its measures in 
regard to the violent and illegal activities of the agitators.*’ 

Temple-entrv 

“This Coaferunce welcomes the Malabar rempie-Entry^ Dill and appealed to all 
temple trustees and managements in Tamil Nad not to wait for similar legislation to be 
extended to their places but to open voluntarily, generously and gracefully all temples 
to the Harijaiis and thus Imally liquidate untouchabihty in Tamil Nad. tiioroby saving 
Hinduism from doing incalculable mjary to itself, and the Oonference is of opinion 
that similar legislation for extending it to the rest of the province should be under- 
taken as soon as possible.” 

“The Conference expressed the view that the Religious Endowment Board Act 
should bo amended so that tlie present costly and complicated control may be replaced 
by a more economical, simple and elhoient control and siipervisioa of Hindu reiigious 
institutions, 

“The (/onferenco appealed to the people of Tamil Nad not to encourage uncertified 
Khadi iloalers and to buy their Khadi only Horn certified Khadi depots, in order that 
the efforts of the All-India Spinners’ Association might not bo frustrated/’ 

Sciioon For Volunteers 

The Conferenco snggeslod that the Tamil Nad Provincial Ooogress 
should make arrangements for the training of a perrnanont band of volunteers fn 
Tamil Nad and for that purpose should take steps to establish a training school for 
voiantoors with a properly formed sylkibus/’ 

Madrasises and tub AmiY 

Whiio condcraning the policy of the Central (lovernmeut In oxeduding Madrasees 
from being onliated in the Army, the Conference roquested the Madras Oovernmont h) 
take necessary steps to lift the baa so that people in this province could freely he 
recruited to the Army. 

The Conferenco recommendod to the Madras Covernraenf. to patronise iho Ayurvedic, 
Siddlia and Unani systems of medical treatment and thereby give a llllip to the 
advancamont scheme of the Madras L. I. M. College. 

The Cottfortmoo requested the Clovaniment to taka steps to manufacture Hoieoriic 
manure on a nationwide scale for distribution to agricultural ryots in the province at 
very cheap rates. 

Tho Conforonco also noted with grave concorn tho growing dotorioration of the 
conditions of the Indians living in Foreign countries, inchidiug neighbouring countries, 
like Burmah, Ceylon etc., and was of opinion that tho woakiieBs and the uegliganco of 
the GavorranentVf India was the cause of this deterioration. The Conference appealed 
to the Madras (lovernmoot to keep close watch over the cliflioulties In countries where 
the poopic of this province were settled in large numbers and tako all stops in thoir 
power to help them. 

The U. P. Political Conference 

There was a gathering of about ono lakh people, it was estimated, at the 31st* 
soshIou of the IJ* F. Political Conferenco which opened at Ajodhya on fho SGth 
Demmhan 1038. Today’s sitting of tho oonferenoo iookccl like a session of Kisaa 
oonCerenoo, m tho gathering consisted mainly of Kisans* 

In Ms specali, Acharya Narmdmdeo^ as chairman of the rocoption oommiltei 
referred mainly to Kisans. Mr. dawaharlal Nehru’s prcsideutial spcooh wm also defoled 
mainly to Kiaans’ Interests, The Emmm Minister of IJ. ll was also called upon ' to 
explain tlio boons for the Kisans coatalnod In the Teuancy Bill, and the onlf 
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resoliatioBi taken to-day related to the tenants' demands. Among those present at the 
conference were all the members of the U. P. Cabinet ; parliamentary secretaries ; and 
other provincial Congress leaders. 

Presidential Address 

The following is the fuller version of the presidential address delivered extempore 
in Bindostani by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru : — 

Mr. Nehru at the outset made an apology for making a departure from the 
convention of the presidential addresses being written beforehand. He said that 
he could not write his address first because ho did not get time^ and secondly 
because on that occasion he could not think what he should write about. He 
used to feel daily that he should sit to write if time permitted if anything came 

to his mind. That did not mean that he had no ideas in his mind. But lie felt 

that if he said about his recent visit to Europe, the Kisans might be confused for they 
might say that they had come to the conference to hear things connected with their 
needs and therefore they might be upset if international politics were discussed or 
they might not understand them. Kisans’ problems were more important than the 
question of the country’s Swaraj for if kisans were not organized they would continue 
to be suppressed or oppressed. But if they took into cousideration the country’s 
other major problems, Swaraj and international matters, those problems would be 
found to be inter-connected, for if there was a fire or epidemic at a place, neighbours 
were also likely to be affected. Therefore kisans who had assembled at the confer- 
ence and who were anxious about their own matters should try ^ to understand 

international matters also because foreign politics and Indian affairs were inter- 

connected. They should not therefore feel that their leaders should not touch 
international politics. Their anxiety was to wake the country such as every kisan 
should be able to understand everything and be fit to bear the burden of the 
administration. They did not wanPthat only a few leaders shoiiid undei stand every- 
thing while kisans should follow them blindly. The kisans took part in voting at the 
elections and they should be fit enough to understand for whom they should vote. 

Mr. Nehru next referred to his visit to Europe. The first country he visited was 
Spain where efforts were being made by some foreigners to suppress the Spanish 
people. He referred to China and Japan also and remarked that in the worid 
forces were at work to suppress subjects. One great reason for such conditions, he 
said, was the policy of Britain to suppress democratic forces, Britain recently received 
a great shock. It was, he felt, cutting its own root Its prestige was completely gone. 
That did not mean that other countries in the world had freedom. There were impori* 
alist forces elsewhere riso. 

Mr, Nehru cut short his statement in international affairs following an interruption 
caused by cries from a distant corner that they could not hear him. On the 
interrupt-ioa ceasing, Mr. Nehru said that they should try to understand these things 
so that they might be prepared beforehand to face the situation in the event of a 
world war. Ho further illustrated how India was connected with foreign matters. 
Commercial questions in foreign countries affected India also. In regard to kisans 
also they had to look to the history of the condition of the kisans in other countries 
as well/ The kisans in other countries were far better than many Indian zamindars. 
In America many kisans owned motor cais. The cause of the poverty of the kisans 
of India and the country in general was the imperialist power. 

Mr. Nehru referred to the new Government of India Act. It was, he said, a 
deception for it did not give them freedom. The Congress at first hesitated to accept 
olfiees under that constitution for fear that they might forget their main work for 
Swaraj. After further consideration they accepted offices and the Congressmen 
were the cabinet What the Congress cabinet had done was before them. 
An estimate of good or harm would be a long story. But the acceptance 
of office had done sufficient good. That would lead to the Improvoment of 
the condition of the kisans ; but the real advantage was that their power and 
sangatban lor the work for swaraj had enhanced. The Idsan’s hearts had risen and 
oppression on them had lessened. Enough oppression of the kisans was still going on, 
yet during the last 1 half years there had been a much difference in the extent of the 
oppression, either at the hands of the police, or xamlndars or karindas, or anybody 
else. It was gradually lessening. Be knew that the kisans wanted that whatever was 
to be done for them should he done soon and, Mr. Nehru asserted, he himself some^ 
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^mes lolt upset oii seeing that the worli: was not being done citiickly — such was the 
Cioveriiment macliinory« The kisans were over-burdened w^ith * acute poverty 
and it was necessary for the cabinet to ‘rim fast’, oven at a speed whicli might 
malce f hem breathe hard, (iu the work which would bring relief to tlio kisans). 
ioeroioro he was often upset at the slow progress. Ihit there were many difficulties, 
Ihejirst (iiiiiciilty was that under the constitution under which the Congress 
Cabinet was formed their hands and feet w’-ere tied. They could run fast if they 

had bwaraj , The second difTiculty was their own weakness/ They involvec! them- 

selves m potty matters and forgot major problems. 

For instance, they raised communal f|uestions. The communal quarrels 

liappened ^and weakened the nation but they should remember that in other 

pig counlrms, where disputes occurred, the whole country did not involve itself 
m them. liie work of suraraj \vas not for any community ; it was for the 
entire country. Yet^ some of their astray people always kept a communal outlook, 
painfuf^ to find that some of their prorninipnt countrymeo, 
aniong ^ M nidus and Muslims, did things which instead of uiiiting people caused 
(liKsensions among them. Tiioro wore some I'odies which had imdertakon the 
task of only baduamiag thf3 Congress. If they read papers, Adr. Ncdim said, they 
would notire^thai they in the Congress did not, as far as possible, even make any 
cruicism against them. What they had indicated was that whatever was said against 
tiifj Congress was w'rong. ^ Mr. Nehiu assorted that he had no hesitation in dacla- 
ring thero that the allegations made against the Congress woio not only wrong but 
ntlicuious and moan. He felt ashamed when any edacafod Indian was a paiuy to 
such UTosponsible nmthods. By such methods tlioy not only harmed the country but 
llioir own community. The door of the Congress, "ho said, was open to e^6r>l)ody ; it 
was shut only against those who did not want freedom for the country. There were 
some communal institutions of only Muslims, or Hindus or Sikhs and everybody had 
a right to strenglhen his community. The Congress did not oppose the existence 
of tao^ Muslim Loaguo or of the Hindu Mahasabha. But generally members of 
those institutions only talked against Congress and not of national problems, although 
they professed the creed of indepondence. They abused the Congress but ho would 
ask them to realize that the |iorsoii abusing only harmed himself and not tho peisou 
abiiHud, Many busoless things wore said against tlui Congress Cabinet but the 
Cabirud dealt with flm maitm* leniently. Yet a cry was raised tliat under the 
Congp‘HS Cmvonimimh tho Muslims were lioiiig crushed. Tlit'y requesIcHl Muslims to 
toll Uiem how Aluslims wore ^ crushed ; the Muslim League, ho undot stood, also 
appomted a committee, Tho instances of Muslims biuug enushod which were p dated 
out ware suoli as the Banda Malnira song, the tri-colour flag. Tln^ llag colours 
were Heloctod after deep deliberation. Tho tri-colour flag was of the whole country 
but if they examined if from a communal aspect, it hud also the green colour, wldok 
was considered to be of the Muslims. Therefore if anybody compluineij agumst the 
flag ho would call it a dishonest complaint Thero might bo separate Hags of oorniau- 
mties but they could have no place in the national work, Mr. Nefim regretted 
that eWorly persons who had taken part in the national work and for whom thoy 
had a respect, talked like astray people and thereby caused a shock to the natlouftl 
work and created mutual dissensions. The OongroBS however would remain firm iu 
Its policy and coaid not bo moved by falso allogations, and one policy of tho Ooa- 
gross would be that it would not involve itself in eommimai matters. The door of 
tho Congress was open to ai! ; Congress was prepared to consider tho dlffioultioB of 
a! and Jt would bo a mistake to expoct that it should give up its old principles oa 
winch it had boon working for the country. One of its fundamental priuclplos was 
also the protection of the miEoritios. Ho hoped that they would not involve them- 
selves in potty matter but push on thoir national work. 

Mr. Nehru remarked that as Acharya Narendra Beo had pomlcd out they 
had reached the^ door of the Freedom and if anybody put obstaoles ik 
tho w&j of tlioir furtlmr progresH, ho should feel ashamed of such a conduct 
Continumg Mr. Nehru pleaded for public support to the Congress Oabinot if iho 
Oabuujt was fouiitl doing anything wrrng they should point out whore it was wrong, 
Ttw CongresB Cabinet and they wore all soldiers of tho same regiraent. 

They shoui^alse not do anything which would weaken the Congress sanghattiftiii 
and here Mr. Nelini daproeatcfi efforts to from Kisau Habhas as orgaiiiKatioas rival to 
Congress, Thoro was no Imrra to form such organis^atlons to strerigtiiw Iht Kiwns 
blit if they were iiiteadcd to weaken tho Congress that would bo n wieong mm% 

m 
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gross. He remarked that the League abused Congress and at the same time thought 
of imitating its methods. Mr. Nehru continuing said that he thought that thej had 
perhaps the greatest sangathan of the Congress in the United Provinces. They had 
made about 15 lakhs members. They noticed some disputes on the occasion of 
elections but he said that^ the Congress work in the province was improving. They 
were learning to control It and their work would improve as their power increased. 

Cojioltitling Mr. Nehru exhorted the people to end their mutual disputes and 
strengthen efforts for the uplift of the masses, the country and the Swaraj and to 
celebrate the Unrlepondence Bay’ on Jan, with great enthusiasm. 

Resolutions —Agjfarian ProTblem 

The following is the text of the resolution on the agrarian problein which wa^ 
moved to-day and was passed on the next day : — 

‘Uii the opinion of tlio conferonce, in U. P. the system of laud settlement should 
he such that the zamindari system should bo ended, as it is harmful both to the 
zamindars and tlio tcjiants. But under the present conditions this conferenca weL 
Gonujs the Tenancy Dill proposed by the provincial Governmeat and hopes that it 
would become law soon. The bill would remove many difficulties of the tenants ; 
but the following points are particularly emphasised. As regards rent there should 
be at least a remission of Es. eight oroies and it should be allowed within six months 
of the passing iegislatioii. The arrears of rent, payment for which has been stayed* 
should be remitted aitogotlier unconditionally. Tho system of ejectment for arrears 
should be abolished, and instead as much of the defaulting tenants’ land should be 
auctioned as iiecossary. The present system of attachment should be abolished. 
Ejectments made since 1344 fasU should bo cancelled and occupancy rights should 
1)0 declared for tlie tenants in possession in respect of the lands which have been 
ontorod as unattestod to rent. To improve the condition of the Kisans, besides the 
bill under consideration, legislation is also necessary for farming on the principle 
of co-operation, for leaving tho^laod for pasteurs and giving facilities in respect of 
parti and abadi lands reducing Kisams’ burden of indebtadness and providing for loans 
to reduce rate of ^ intorest. Ways and moans should be adopted for marketing on 
good price tho Kisaiis’ ^ x>roduce and arrangornonts should bo raadc 3 in villages for 
other avocations for_ Kisans. Tho conforonco wants to tell the Kisans that the Oon-* 
gri‘Ss (iovornmont is engaged in removing their miseries, but the groat cause of 
IlHjir raisorioB is tins fact that the Congress Government bad not tho power to 
do things whicli would completely remove thoir miseries. Such power in our coun- 
try would bo obtained^ only on tho attaiamont of Swaraj. Thereforo it is necessary 
that we should all unite to make the Coiigross magaihan so offooiive and powerful 
as could bring them Swaraj at the earliest, 

Keftolulions— 2nd. Daiy—Ayodiiya— Sisit December I93S 
EBDEiiurioN OrrostsD 

Tho Conference mot in tho noon to-day under the presidency of Mr^ Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The most Important resolution adopted related to Federation which ran thus:-* 

“III view of the situation in India and the rapid development In the world 
Kifuaiion tho time has como for the full application of the principle of selMotorml- 
nation of India so that tho people of India might ostablish an iadependoat 
democratic state by moans of a oonstituont assombly. 'Not only tha inhoroat right 
arifi dignity of the people of India demand full Ireodom but also oconomic and othor 
problems cannot had a solution nor can India keep pace with the modara progress 
unlM the people have Ml opportunities of self-development and growth which 
Imiepeudenoe alone can give, Provincial autonomy too Is restrlotod and limited for 
effective progress and such good as could by obtained from It is being rapidly 
eiliaustoii. The proposed Federation has been condemned by the Congress as a 
rcaotionary eoheme which binds India to Imperialism. It has boon made clear that 
mj attempt to impose it must and will be misted. In view of tliig widespread 
opposition tho proposed Federation must be treated as still-born and the Govomwent 
of Jiidia Act must be ended In order to give place to a constitution of free India 
made by the people therasalvos. 

^Indepemlont democratlo India will face a solution of her great problems mpidlf 
and efootively and will line hersolf with the progress of the world and thus ala the 
cause of democracy md freedom/^ 
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Ministex Coitgeatutalki) 

Another resohiiioii congratulated the Congresw Ministry of this province for 
Improviog the administration and making it progressive and felt that owing to 
numerous limitations and restriction on it the pace of progiess has been impeded 
and vital changes delayed. It opines that in particular the financial arrangemonts 
resulting in large contra! expenditure and heavy salaries should be changed and the 
service should be made to conform to the responsible system of govormnont and 
the ideals of the Congress. 

British Foeeigjst Policy 

“This conference records its entire disipproval of tlio British foreign policy, uril- 
minating in the Munich Pact and the Anglo- Italian agreement I’his policy has been 
one of deliberate hetrayrd of democracy, repeated breach of pledges and co-operation with 
governments which are avowed and irreconcilable enemies of demoijracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, tho world is being reduced to a slate of international 
anarchy where bnital violence triumphs and ilouiishes unchecked and decides the 
fate of nations and, in the name of peace stupemious ptopaiations arc being rnado 
for the most terrible of wars. International morality has suuh so low that in Central 
Europe the Nazi Oovernraent has sought to crush all people of tlic Jewish race by 
methods of organised teirorism, the Japanese invading aimies in China have 
ravaged that land and committed atrocities and iuhuraanitieK oa a vast scale, the 
British Government has established a roign of terror in rah'stino and in Spain theio 
has been ceaseless bombing from the air of gieal cities and civilian populations. 

“This conference is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike and is convinced that 
world peace and progress retiuire the ending of both of these. The conference 
is of opinion that in viov/ of world develupmenlH and the trend of British 
foreign policy towards fascism, it is urgently necessary that India should dissociate 
herself completely from British policy and control and direct her own foreign 
policy as an independent nation thereby keeping aloof from imperialism and fascism 
aud pursuing her path of peace aad freedom.” 

Wae Danuee 


In view of tbo coutinuiug danger of an imperialist war this cooference loiterates 
the Congress policy of uon-participation and states that ilio people of India cannot 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist purposes, any attempt to 
impose a decision on them by outside authority will be resisted and the right of 
the Indian people to take all such vital decisions themselves must bo established. 
The conference condemns the anti-reoruiting legislation passed by the Central Govern- 
ment as an attempt to prevent forcibly tho exercise of the right of the ' Indian 
people to take such steps as they consider necessary to avoid participation in a war 
which they do not approve. 

In view of the fact that the world situation is rapidly deteriorating largely duo to 
the policy of the British Govommeut, and new crises have to bo faced continually, 
the conference calls upon the Congress organisation, tho provincial Government aiid 
me people of the province to koep vigilant and prepared to moot any situation that 
might arise.” 

China 


“This opaforance sends its groutings to the people o,t China and its deepest 
sympathy m thair_ trials and privations in tho struggle for freedom against a ruth- 

Jess and inhuman impotialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance and 
18 convinced of thoir eventual triumph. 

“The eonforimoo welcomes Medical Mission to China 

on behalf of the Indian people and trusts that this mission will continue to receive 
full tlnaacm! support so that it may carry on its work of succour eircctivoly aad bo a 
worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with China.” 


Sfain 

This cpnferencs being fully conscious of tho vital importance of the 

Bwuggle , m Spate ^ lo tho cause of freedom and democracy all over the 

^ of Republican Spain, and expresses ite 

«wic resisfianco to foreign aggression. The conference 
trusts that all possible assistance wdl be given to them by sending lood-stuflfs 

formation of an Indian Spanish 
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PEOCEBDINGS AND EESOLUTIONS 

pBOiimmoj? 

A rcbiolatioii wel^oraioj^ the peiiey of prohibition of the D. F. Gofotoment 
and its in Mainpuri and E^ah districts and expressio|:C the hope 

that the Hame will be applied to the whole province was also pnt from fcnc 

chair and passed. 

PR0VIN01A.L AdMIN'xSTRITION 

^ “This coiifcn’eneo appreciates the good work done by the Congress ministry in 
this province in improving the administratioa and making it more progressive 
and rcspoiiHivo to the people's will, and in loHsening the burdens of the masses. 
The conference trusts that this work will be continued with all speed and 
efficioncy and that it will receive the cooperation of the peoples” 

‘‘The conference further feels that owing to numerous lunitaiions and 
restrictionB winch are a I^^gacy of the past, as well as owing to entaoglomcot 
with routine woii^ the pace of progress and interna! reform is impeded and 
vital changes are delayed. The conference, therefore, is of opinion that it is 

fSBentiai that these restrictions shonid be removed and the speed of progress 
considerably aeceleratcd. la particular the financial arrangements which result 
in a large proportion of the state revenae being absorbed in centra! expenditure 
and in payment of heavy salaries and allowancos should be changed and 

the Hf‘rvic(‘s should bo nnide to conform to a respoosiblc system of Govornmeiifc 
and the ideals oi the Congress.'' 

Censorship and Ban of Booics 

‘*Tiio conference records Its strong condenarsation of the system of banaiog 
of progressive literature by the (Jentral Goveransont and the stoppage of books 
and periodicals at tlic ports by the customs officials aetiiig under iho Sea 
Cesioras Act In Kpho ol so-called provincial autonomy this censorship has 
confciniietl for a year and a half and even a well-known book writtea by fcho Congress 
prosidont lias beoii kepi niiilur ban. Tlio conforenco is of opinion that this 
is liot only au improper restriotioa of civil lighls and democratic procedure 

but is also a contiauiHl challenge to tho Provinciul Govermnent and the Gongross 
wliicli are coramlitoii to Iho establishment and maintoiiance of civil liberties. The 
omiferoiitiu rtapiosts JT'ovincial Oovornments to take eireciivo steps to get these 
rtistriolioiw remevod. 

National Yolhkteers 

Babii Bri lh*akasa ncsK:t moved a resolution wolcoming tho formation of the 
Oongress national voftitiieors' corps under the auspicoB of tho provincial Congress 
committee and oxfircssing the hope that tho merabors of tho corps would work 
siiioerely for the public. TIse mover omphasixed tho aeod on the part of the 
volunteers to be strict disciplinarians* That would bo a Btop to iirepare the poopla 
to bear tlio rosiionsibililies of Bwaraj when it was attained. 

Indxan Smes 

The last rosointioti which was moved by Sardar , Narmada Frasad Slagh related to 
the Indian States and ran as follows : 

This conference woloomes genera! national awakening in Indian States and regards 
it as good oirten for tho Swaraj movement in Hlndusthan because Hindusthaa 
would 1)0 free only whom there is freedom in its every part and all the people have 
equal rights. 

The confnrenco considers the demands ol the people of the Indian Slates for 
Paiiclmyati Raj to be reasonable. It congratulates the subjects of the Rajkot^ 
Benares Btatos etc. on their victory. The conference is pleased that tli© autlioiitics 
ijI some Btatos have accepted this demand of the people and are taking stops in 
that coniioction. 

Tho confer ouco requests tho States in the United Provinces, namely Tehrl, 
Bamimr and Beaaros that they should transfer real power of admirrstration within 
their respective areas to the people and establish ranchayati governments. The 
conference regrets that la many States tho subjects are being guppressed and 
oppressed. In many places obstacles arc also being put in the way of the Oongrass 
committees doing coostruativo work and efforts to open Fraja Mandals are clacked 
by moans of legislation ; and national Hag !s also iasulted. The Oongrass .cannot 
tolerate this. The Congress has also felt that in States, generally, the British 
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Governiaent lias great: mfliienoes and they prevent the state anthorities from 
advancing witli the people and in some places they with the State authorities 
through the British army is snpprossing the people. Tho Congress cannot bear this 
policy of the British Government and it will have to resist it. The Conference hopes 
that the Indian States^ people will remain firm in their demands and will strengthen 
their sangathan. 

The N» W. Froiilier Polilical Conference 

The first open sitting of the frontier Political Conference, whose sessions began 
at Abbottabad on the 13th. August 1938 was held amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Over 
tea thousand persons, including delegates and members of the frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee and Congress members of the Frontier Assembly, attended the 
Conference. Prominent among those present were Khan Abul Ghaffar Khan, Dewan 
Bhanjuram Gandhi, Khan Gulam Mohamed Khan, President of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee, Sardar Kab Nawa?! Khan, Commander- in-Chief of tho Red Shirts, 
Sheilch Sarajuddin Piracha, and Malik Jiwanlal of Lahore. 

In the course of his address welcoming the delegates, Hakim Abdul Islam 
exhorted the Muslims to join the Congress in largo numbers, as it was the only 
organisation in the country best fitted to solve the mtricato problems of the frontier 
Province, to remove poverty and illiteracy. He said that iu the frontier the Con- 
gress had such a strong hold as no other political organisation could claim. The 
Congress had penetrated into almost all villages of the Province. 

Referring to the Congress- League negotiations for a communal settlement, the 
Maulana appieciatod the attitude of the Congress, but was sure that no good would 
come out of any negotiations with the Muslim League. 

After criticising the action of the Governor in using his veto in respect of some 
Bills passed by tho B’^rontier Assembly, he condemned the forward policy of the 
British Government in Waziristan. In the end, he endorsed the Congress view- 
point with respect to the introduction of the proposed Federal scheme, and described 
it as a direct insult to their national aspiration. 

Maulna Abdul Kudir Kasuri occupied tho chair and delivered his presidential 
address, 

Resolittion 

]Ponr resolutions wore adopted. The first resolution reiterated the Congress resolve 
about non-participation of India in any world war, adding that India should not give 
any help to Britain, military or financial, in case war broke out. This resolution was 
moved by Sheikh Sarajuddin Piraoha, tho Punjab Congress leader. 

The Second resolution condemned British policy in Palestine characterising it as 
the result of imperialistic designs and demanded its immediate reversal. 

The next resolution unequivocally declared their resolve not to accept tho Fedora! 
scheme. The resolution further addod that constitution framed by a representative 
Constituent Assembly was the only one acceptable to them. 

The last resolution protested against the forward policy in Waxiristan and 
condemned bombing of villages, demanding that the independence of the trams -frontier 
tribes should be maintained. 

The attendance to-day inoreasod owing to the arrival of Congress leaders from 
all over the province In connection with the meeting of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, 

The most important resolution passed related to tho Bannu outrage. Strong speeches 
accusing local officials wore made, The resolution sympathised with the victims of the 
raid, and demanded the appointment of an independent enquiry committtee and the 
payment of compensation to the suferers. It pointed out that the raid was the result 
of a deep-rooted conspiracy to discredit the Congress Ministry and create a feeling of 
discontent amongst minorities, sow seeds of communalism and justify the forward 
folioy Af the Government of India. 

The second resolution protested against the sentence of three years passed against 
Mohd. 2aman^‘3agirdar of Knrram Agency, and demanded the interference of the 
Governor ; while another resolution demanded the release of Cundan Lai, a political 
prisoner confined in tho Peshawar jail. 

Another resolution supported the Frontier Debt Relief Bill and wanted widening 
of its scope to include those uon-agricnlturist debtors who had only one reBidential 
house# 



Review of Trade of India in 1937-38 

The world trade sitaatloo in relation to India, the direction of trade, the 
trends io production, prices and trade of important commodities, the balance of 
trade and movement of treasure are surveyed comprehensively in the Review of 
the Trade of India in 1937-38, published by the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India on the Sth. December 1938. 

India witnessed the culmination of a loop; period of recovery in world trade, 
world production and International price level in 1937-38. Rapidly expanding 
production and equally growing optimism had marked 1936. The outlook in the 
beginning of 1937 appeared bright, for the rearmament policy promised a large 
growing demand for both raw materials and finished products. The demand grew 
go rapidly in 1937 that fears of acute shortage began to be expressed. 

This boom phase was, however, of short duration. The price level attained a 
maximum in April 1937, Thereafter it fell rapidly till June and declined again 
sharply a* id continuously from September to the end of November. After a 
temporary rally it continued its downward trend, though not so sharply, till the 
middle of June 1938. Since then the trend was decidedly upwards, though it ia 
not yet possibie to decide whether that month will be the mark of a real turn In 
the cycle of prices and of activity. 

The year 1937, on the whole, was an undoubtedly^ prosperous one for the primary 
producers duo to a combination of high prices and increased output and sales. 

The trade cycle which ended in 1937 showed certain marked differences from 
those of the past. In the leading money markets cheap money prevailed through- 
out the recovery phase. There was no pressure upon the cash reserves of the 
banka and money did not become dearer as is usually the case during normal 
trade cycles. 

Another characteristic feature of this trade cycle was the activist intervention of 
the Btaie. This pohey of intervention exposes the institution frame-work of the 
society to forces much less amenable to rational calculation than was the case in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Tirw OuLTiVATOu BE.VUS ^rirE Bkuxt 

In the depression which started in 1939, agricultural and raw matenal-producuig 
countries suffered even morn severely than the inditstrial coun tries. ’The Indian 
cultivator was in sore disfcn^ss on account of the disuBtrous slump in agricuUutal 
prices. When the upward movement started in the ris(j in the price of 

commodities In which he was interested was painfully slow and halting and It was 
only in the middle of 1936 that the primary commodities began iheir definite 
upward movement. As the year advanced the rise almost became a boom m\d the 
prices touched a figure, the highest for many years. Rut these boom conditions 
were too artificial to last and April 1937 witnessed a sudden reversal of the upward 
trend in buHiness conditions. There were, besides, , iiufavourable developments in 
world raarkctB in primary commodities daring this year and serlouMly affected 
Indian agricultural conditions. The magnitiido of the deoliria was clearly seen only 
after the middle of 1937. 

Raw Co!r!i:oN 

The ouistiinding feature of the year, says the Review, summing op the positloa 
of MW cotton, haft been the record crop in America and a new record for the 
world^B total crop of raw cotton. This very largo output came at a time when 
the boom to world business conditions had definitely; been reversed and a mpM 
downward movement had Btarted. As a Tcstiit, prices of raw cotton slumped 
disafttrotisly during the first six mouths of 1937-38, and touched now low levels in 
October, fbo consumption of raw cotton in the world did not show any marked 
increase and in the case of Ameticau cotton, it was distinctly on a larger level If 
It had mot been for the American Goverument’ft policy of loans to cotton growers 
and restriction of future acreage, ptices would have slumped still further. As a 
rosiilfe of this policy, however, the downward movement was wrested and th© price 
of raw cotton rallied to some extent during the seooud half of the year* 
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TRADE IN INDIA IN 19T/.38 
Jute 

The Eeview finds that the conditious were generally favonrahle for jute sowing 
and germination. But contrary to expectations, the expanded Indian jute produc-' 
tion did not put the foreign jute industries out o£ gear, nor did they reduce the 
foreign demand for raw jute. As a matter of fact, prodnclioo of jute products 
abroad increased and exports of raw jute were, therefore, maintaioed on a fairly 
high level Tlio quantity, however, was loss, but tbo value was equal to the 
previous year* The year 1936-37 had cIoHcd with a rising jute market, while 1937- 
38 opeaeci with a raw jute market in a fairly active condition. The prices began 
to fail ill May and with slight (luctiiationa continued till in March 1338 they were 
25 per cent below the level in May 1037. The average quotation of juie prices for 
1937-38, however, was higher than in the previous year. 

Oilseeds 

Oilseeds like most other commodities, passed from boom to depression. In the 
beginning of the year 1937 the oilseed maikets were most optimistic tliough the 
prices was lower than in 192G. By the end of 1937-38, however prices had gone 
down much below their level in Februaiy 1937, Discussing the future prospects of 
oilseeds and tlio present price level the Review tind that the prospects of groundnut 
are fairly hopeful in spite of the low level attained in March 1938, 

The position of linseed unlike other oilseeds \ver 0 quite sstisfactory. Prices 
wero higher during 1937-38, as oompared with the previous two years. There Is 
overy indication of linseed contimiiog in a healthy condition. For tlio time being, the 
supply position is fairly short, but the increasing rearmament programmes will moan 
a larger demand for linseed oil. As shipments from Argentine are expected to bo 
smaller in 1938, the outlook for Indian linseed is more favourable lor tlie coming 
year. 

Wheat and Rice 

“The crop harvested in India”, says the Eoview, coming to wheat, “during the 
spring and summer of 1937, was abundant and amounted to 10,800,000 tons, as ngainst 
3,800,000 tons in the preceding year. This combined with the bettor prices obtainable 
lor wheat in the world market encouraged exports from India during tho year under 
review. Prices of Indian wheat rose considerably during 1930-37 and attained the 
highest level in April 1937. Though decreasing after that month, prices were on a 
faiily high level till October. Thereafter, however, a sharp djclino set in”. 

Exclusive of Burma. India figures as ono of tho largest, if not the largest, rice- 
importing countries in tho world. IShe has always pui chased a large quantity of 
Burma rico, varying every year according to the condition of her own rioo crop. 

She has always pui chased a large quantity of Burma rice, varying every 
year according to the condition of her own rice crop. The very good rice crop of 
1930-3? in India brought down the rice exports to India from abroad. It was 
only 1,267,000 tons in 1937-38, as oompared with the much larger figures of previous 
years. Brice of ric(3 in India showed an appreciable improvement in 1936-37, but the 
larger crop of that year brought about a small decline. 

Jndusteial Conditions 

Discussing tho industrial conditions of India in relation to trade cycles, the 
Bevkiw says that at the beginning of the year there was hectic activity in tho 
various commodity and sliaio markois. Unbounded optimism and over-confidonco 
led to speculation ami the position became unhealthy and vulnerablo. As in other 
parts of the world, a downward movement started in India and gathered force. The 
Indian iiidiiHtries rosistod for some time, but after October, 1937, when the world 
position deteriorated fitrthor, they succumbed to tho general depression. Prices of 
ordinary shares attainod their Ingest level in March 1937, daclioed in Jute, roso again 
In October and ilieroaftor gradually weakened. The prices of industrial commodities 
dill not at all move to tho same extent during 1937-38. 

Tho Eoview discusses the rise and fall of steel, coal, jute, cotton, sugar, indi- 
vidually. Prices of iron and stool began rising from Novombor 1936, and by Novomer 
1937, they had risen by nearly 69 per cout. Prices of coal increasod by even a greater 
Ijorcoafago. From Beoember 1936, tho quotations started rising and by Ootobor 1937, 
thi>y had iaeroasod nearly 105 per coni From December 1937, prices of both these 
commodities started declining, Prices of sugar fell till June 1937, the downward 
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movement having started at the end of 1935. After Jane 1937, sugar prices rose, 
though not to the same extent as in the case of stee! or coal. Prices of cotton manu- 
factures have been remarkabiy steady during the last three or four years. The heavy 
slump in the price of raw cotton in 1937-38, coupled with the rationalisation in the 
industry, enabled it to make a substantial profit without incroasing its prices to the 
consumers. The rise in commodity prices in the early part of 1937 had a heartening 
effect on jute prices and the quotations recorded some iriorease in April 1937. There- 
after, however, the intrinsic weakness of the industry, as a result of over-produotion 
and the business recession, asserted itself and prices declined continuously through- 
out the rest of the year. 

Tea 

Tea in 1937-38 fared well and its near future appears to he fairly bright as the 
industry is reaping tho fruit of a well-thought-out regulation scheme in great con- 
trast to the uneconomic and unregulated production and export of the period before 

1933. Production and consumption has linen growing in the last five years, and in 

1937-38 they were nearly doiiblo those of 1032-33. 

Since March 1937, thb indiix of cement shares had dropped considerably, though 
it had maintained a fairly steady rise from the lowest love! of August 1931, till the 
end of 1936-37. This fall is due to business recession during 1937-38. 

Starting with a better demand in tho early months and consequent expansion of 

currency to the extent of Rs. 8,00,00,000 against tho transfer of sterling securities 
to the issue Department, conditions in tho money market worsened towards the ©iid 
of the yed.T. Trade was declining and money became unusable. A comparatively low 
rate of mtorest ruled the market throughout the year. The Reserve Bank rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent throughout the year. 

Balance op Trade 

The morchandise balance of trade in favour ^of India amounted to Rs, 15,88,00,000 
as compared with Rs. 51,91,00,000 in the previous year, showing a fall of over Rs, 

35.00. 00,(X)0 duo primarily to a great Inorease in the value of imports. Iiioludiug 
transactions in treasure, tho total visible b.alance of trade in favour of India, was 
Rs. 30.24,00,000 in 1937-38, as compared with Rs. 94,90,00,000 In 1936-37 and Rs. 

40.52.00. 000 in 1935-30. Conditions of trade were not so favourable, at the end of 
year as in tho earlier period, and resulted in the decline in tht3 rnpoo-steriing rate. 

l‘h(3 total value of India’s (‘xport to all countries, including Burma, in 103748 
amounted to Rs. 181,00,00,000, Rs. 4,00,00,(X)0 loss than tho preceding year and Rs. 

31.00. 00.000 more than in 1935-30. Tho imports showed a remarkable recjovery, rising 
by Rs. 32,00,00,000 as compared with the preceding year and Rs. 24,00,00,000 as 
compared with 1935-36. India’s internal trade ha.s been Increasing in volume and 
contiaued uncheokod during the whole of 1937-38. 

Dealing with the last period of tho year, tlie Eiwiew finds that a change, due to 
revival In' Wall Street and American commodity markets, brouglit the index of a 
variable yield securities to the first small rise since 1937, Commodity and share markets 
have shown some rovival from tho middle of Juno, but it is too early to say whether 
this is the real beginning of a real bussiness recovery., 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Calcutta — 19tli. December 1938 

Fresidenlial Address 

Presiding over the annual general meotingof tho Associated Chambers of Oommorce, 
which was opened by his hkoellenoy the viceroy at Calcutta on the Deceanher 
1938» Sir (George Campbell, president of the Bengal Chamber of Commorco, sounded a 
general note of warning on the desirability of the provincial Govornmonts’ examining 
very closely the possible repercussions of such labour legislation an they might Introduce, 
though where reforms wore duo the chambers ware bohind none 'lii their desire to 
see them inaugurated with all reasonable speed. He also snggosiod tho advisaWlity 
of some coordination in labour policy as between tho difforoat provinelal Goviroments. 
Refer ring to the Indo- Burma trade agreement, Sir George expressed the hope 
that when time came It might In the interests of the trade of both India and 
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Burma be renewed in its entirety or with vory little modilicatiott for a further 
period of (?) years. 

As regards the Ottawa agreement lie felt sure that it had not been so disadvan- 
tageous to India as many critics had tried to make cut and had not prevented India 
from making bilateiai trade agreement with other parts of the 0011 ) 11 * 0 , such as 
Australia. He hoped that the Commerce department of tho Government of India 
would soon find time to discuss and to inaugurate such agreements. 

Upon the subject of federation Sir George Campbell observed that its prospects 
were obscured by threats of non-cooperation and by the attempts to alarm the 
princes by manufacturing agitation within their states. The campaign against 
federation enlisted in some respects the sympathy of more modeiato elements 
and revolutionai y forces were quick to seize on this as an opportunity of extending 
their influence and maintaining a link between themsoives and tlie vast body 
whose drift towards constitutionalism they deplored. The existence of that drift 
was m evidence that their own experience had proved to tho former critics that the 
constitution went further to meet their aspirations than they heiiev ed befoi e they 
gave it a trial and it was to be hoped that they would resolve to build on the 
foundation of the existing federal scheme rather than allow themselves to be made 
tools of the forces which were striving to destroy tho society which the ministries 
were striving to preserve and advance. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

In the course of his address opening the Chambers, il E. the Viceroy said 

I listened with interest to what you said on tho matter of labour legislation. 
Decent and humane conditions of worC are, as I am sure you will agree, the most 
effective antidote to subversivo forces in the labour movement aud that consideration 
has always been present to my Government in thoir labour legislation. But progiess 
has been tempered with caution ; in every advance undertaken there has been full 
consultation with the interest concerned and full weight has at all times been given 
to the stage of development of labour in this country. My Governraont entirely 
share the view that there may well be advantage in the provinces and tho centre 
taking counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far as local conditions 
permit and the whole of this matter is under active consideration. 

India and Burma 

I am fully sensible of the importance of maintaining close and cordial trade 
relations between India and Burma, whose mutual trade surpasses in volume the 
trade between India and any empire country other than tho United Kingdom, With 
this end in view, my Government will continue to watch with interest the working 
of the present agreement. 


Anolo-Amkrican Agreement 

Like you I welcome the conclusion of tho Anglo American agreomont. I do not 
propose to touch on this topic at any lengGi. But let mo in a word emphasize its 
economic aspect and its importance as tho most noteworthy ooutribiition in recent 
years towards the problems of rehabilitating international trade. 

1 listened with great satisfaction to your friendly words of oongratnlation to my 
Posts and Telegraphs department, which cannot hut bo a real encoaragement of them. 
J trust sincerely that tho difficulties you have mentioned in coimccHon with the 
despatch from home of air malls are now being surmounted, and will not recur. 

Issue of Federation 

la your speech, Mr. president, you laid particular stress on the Issue of 
federation, I wholly- agree with you as to the vital importance of that issue, more 
particularly at the stage which has now been reached. And I hope, gentlemen, that 
1 shall not unduly strain your patience if in the remainder of my remarks to-day I 
devote myself prtmarity to it 

When 1 spoke to yon in December 1937, 1 said that there lay ahead of ns the 
achievements of an ideal which was the ideal which inspired the framers ol the 
Government of India Act of 19S5, An ideal, 1 added, for which wa owed a deep debt 
. ol gratitude to those spokesmen ol the Indian States and of British India tho , W 
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taken part in the deliberations which resulted in the present constitutional scheme. I 
mentioned my concoru to ensure that uo avoidable delay occurred in the development 
of the federal solierae and in the arrangements in connexion with it. And I said, too, 
that I in no way regretted the lapse of timo which had taken place in eonnexioE with 
those preparations ; for the delay involved gave us the opportunity carefully to 
scrutinize from every aspect all the features of the scheme, and to give its full and 
appropriate value to every one of them. A year has passed since then. Much 
further spadewoik has been done, spadewoik of great value, for which the Secretary 
of State and I owe a very real debt, and a debt which we gratefully acknowledge, 
to those who have given such invaluable help to us. At* the state which we 
have now reached tlieie may, I think, bo advantage in reviewing briefly the general 
position, and in bringing our minds back to the' considerations which weighed with 
the Pailiament and with the Joint Select Committee when they devised the 
constitutional solierae tho second part of which is now approaedii ug realisation, 

pEnsoxA.L Contact with SECRiorART on State 

I have had tho advantage, this summer, of renewing personal contact with 
tho Secretary of State, and I have been able, too, to renew the same personal 
contact with members of both Houses and with his Majesty’s Miriistois. fhoro 
has never been any divergence of view— though I have seen that suggested,— 
between my noble friend the Sociotary of State, or his Majesty’s Government, 
and myself bu the federal issue. Bui in speaking to you today I can do so with 
the additional conOdenoe as to our entire unity of piirpono and approach given by 
my conversations this summer. 

Hevisbd Bkaet Instritmekt to Princes 

While T have been away, and since I have roturned, a further stago, and a 
vital one, in the clearing of tlie approach to federation has been achieved and T am 
glad, gonllommi, to bo able to speak to you toiluy with the knowledge that tho 
princes arc shortly to receive tho revised draft Instruramif, and will bo asko<i to 
signify within an 'appropt iato interval of time tlieir dooisioii m it, 

Tho fodoral stjhcniao has, T well know, boon tho target of many crifioisms— from 
important political biaders, from the press, from jirivale individuals, I have studied 
those oriticisras with all tlio aitoniion that they dcSfirve, and witli the fnl!t*sfe 
acceptance oC the sincerity of {impiose underlying ihem, I laui but repf*al, in 
tho evoiit, whit 1 Iiave said* before, that no criticism of tho schemo of fcdfiration 
embodied in tho Act that I liavo seen advanced was absoni fiom the mind of ihoso 
of us by whom that schome was framed. W*) were fully conscimis of the directions 
ill which it was open to attack. We were conscious tliat, no sidicrae that the wit 
of man can cloviso can bo free from bleinisli - oven from more Ktodons error,*— 
TOoro espBoially when tho situation which it is designed to meet is uin^iuo in 
history, and prosonts features of smdi complexity and suoli difficulty. But our 

conclusion was, and it is my considered opinion today, that the Bchema then 

devised is tho best practicable solution of tho great csonstiUitional problem of India, 

Unity of Tnbu 

In framing the federal scheme, wo haii in view in the first place, as a 
considoration of dominant imporlauco, the unity of India. The docisivo weight of 
that factor calls for no argument today. Nor do I see any schomo that holds out 
a greater hope for tho achieveraent of the political and tho constitutional unity 
of this great country than the scheme of tho Act, Tho aohiovemont of that; 
unity is more important today by a long way than it was oven thrao years ago. It 
is more important, in the first place, as it has given the elmng© in tho JBaropoari back* 
ground : and tlio relations of the new ideologies which we see developing to 

the ideals which liavo boon and which remain the basis of the British policy 
in India^ It is more Important, Booondly, proeiseiy because provincial autonomy 
has worked so well The greater tho success of tho Rchome oC previacial 
autonomy, tho groator tho dogroo to which tho strong and divorso claims of 

individiml provinces, widely (lifering in racial and religious composition, the 
economic and political outlook, assarts thomsolves, the greafor is tho aangoi: of the 
development of centrifugal and fissiparous tandaaoies, and so of tho marring of that 
unity which it has boon the object of all of us who care for India’s future to nm 
achieved and consolidated* 
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Reaciion^s of Public Opinion 

lo measuring the reactions of Pablic opinion to any proposal of major political 
importanco it is well to remind ourselves that the circumstances of political contro- 
versy tend every whore to magnify and to advertise those points as to which there Is 
difficulty or deep divergence ol opinion, while those matteis as to which there is 
concord and common agreement are too often— in the heat and dost of the fray— 

forgotten or set aside. So indeed has it been in regard to the controversy upon the 

quostion of All-India Federation. Yet, if the matter' be impartially examined, it will 
be found that upon the essential merits of federation there is wide and In some 
highly important regards, unanimous agreement. 

Fuller Political Life For India 

Let me attempt for a moment to prohe the deeper reasons— the underlying 
instincts, upon which rests the understanding, so universal to-day, of the immense 
importance to India at this time of attaining a fuller political life without sacrificing 
the ideal o! unity. What are the considerations, historical and contemporary, which 
have harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to the heavy task of securing the 
political integration of their country ? Surely it is the deep conviction that upon 
imity depends the position and prestige of India before the nations, and her capacity 
to take her due place in the world and to exercise upon woild development the 
influence to which she is entitled by right of her history, her importance and her 

culture, for the due fulfilment of her destiny, unity is essential. In the past India 

has suffered much and lost many things as the direct and unescapable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These truths lie deeply embedded in the historical 
consciousness of the people. 

I am convinced that their realisation to-day contributes most materially to shape 
opinion upon contemporary problems. Quickening and fortifying these powerful 
impulses, there is quite evidently a growing comprehension of the position of India 
in a world which has now beyond doubt entered upon one of those formative periods, 
the outcome of which must affect the shape of human affairs upon this planet for 
many generations to come. It is certain that, in one shape, or another, such a crises 
must impose intense stresses and crucial tests upon all people. That India Is aware of 
all such matters none may doubt, her statesmen are constantly^ extending and broaden- 
ing the range and scope of their survey, her public is inoieasingly disposed to look 
outwards towards the great world of international affairs. Not as mere spectators, 
but as those who grasp the significance of India’s place in the environment of modern 
world problems, such stirrings of the national consciousness are bound soon to seek 
their due expression, How can they find expression unless unity upon an All-India 
basis is achieved ? 

Economic Significance of Federation 

Upon the economic significance of federation there can, I imagine, be no serious 
doubt or discent, and 1 am confident that commercial and financial interests through- 
out India are fully alive to its importance. I venture to hope that Ihoss interests, 
whether Indian or European, will make a direct contribution towards the education 
of public opinion upon this weighty aspect of federation. The full fruits of union 
will not ripen in a moment, but 1 believe that substantial benefits will very soon 
accrue* Differences and exceptions in the economic field may— no doubt will 
—survive the achievement of the federal scheme. That, in the natuie of things, 
is but to be expected but the achievement of that scheme cannot, in my judg- 
ment, but tend to harmonise the interests of all parties without material injury 
to any ; to weld together from the economic and fiscal point of view, in a manner 
and to an extent which could not otherwise be looked for, the Indian states and 
British India ; and to ensure the alleviation of that lack of unity which, whatever 
its histonoal explanation, cannot in this sphere but strike the observers calculated 
to reduce efficiency* and to hamper the development of India’s natural resources, 
and of her commercial and industrial opportunities. 

Provincial Amomm 

When wa last met a year ago, provincial autonomy had been in operation for 
nine months. Experience ol those nine months had left me confident that whatever 
difficulties lay ahead (and the possibility of difficulty and misunderstanding was as 
present then as it is May), tie workability and the essential soundness of the 
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scheme devised by parliament had proved themselves ; and that, whatever criticisms 
might be levelled on points of detail, the foundation was the right one, aod, given 
understanding and goodwill, the scheme of provincial autonomy sound and workable. 
I was confident too that the autonomous provincial governments, whatever party 
they represented, could in the working of provincial autonomy expect in the fullest 
measure from Governors, from the services, and, in so far as he was concerned 
from the Governor-General, friendly and ready co-operation. 

Another yearns experience of the working of provincial autonomy leaves, I 
venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these points. The tributes which 
Ministers of all political parties have in recent months paid to the woik of the 
great services speak for themselves. I know from first hand how real is the 
importance which Ministers attach to the loyal and willing co-operation which 
they have received, I can speak equally from" first hand of the frioodly character 
of the relations between Governors, standing as the King’s representatives outside 
and above party, and their Ministers, As to the working of the special respon- 
sibilities, you will, I am sure, agree that the forecast which I made in my message 
to India of Juno last year has been arafdy and fully realised. He would be a 
bold man who, today, even in these conditions, excluded the possibility, fiorn 
one cause or other, of difficulty, even of very serious difficulty, in the future. 
But, on a broad view, the great esperiraent of pmvincial autonomy, the transfer 
of real powers to the Ministers elected by an electorate five times the size of 
the electorate that had previously voted in ‘India, has proved a marked success. 
And, i^iven the continuance of the' goodwill and the understanding which has been 
given in such full measure there is no reason today why we should not look with 
oonfldenco to tue futuie, I have no fear that given the same good will and the same 
co-operation the federal scheme maintained by the joint talent of British fudia and 
the Indian states, will not be as great and as significant a success as provincial 
autonomy has boen. 


Fedbeal Schemb 

I am familiar with criticism that the federal schemo is too restricted in its scope. 
Nor do I over-astimato, in relation to federation, the impoitanco or the value of tho 
inferenons to he drawn from the working of piovincial autonomy. For all that, 
wlion f connidor criticisms such as those which T have just mnmtioned, 1 cannot 
but think of the apprehensions expressed, and, I am sure, genuinely and Biaoerciy 
Mt, at the time of the introduction of provincial autonomy. 

1 would ask whotiun* oxperienoo has not shown the* reality of the powers then 
transferred, tho reaily spirit o! cooporation of governors and the servicers, the 
immense potentialities which the scheme of provincial autonomy, whatevor 
hesitations it may have engendered boforo it was brought into being, has placed in 
the hands of mimslers. Aod I would point to tho fact that the spocial rospoiwibilitlos 
placed upon governors by the Act have admitted, over a period of now more than 
eighteen months, of being which the Act intended them to fee operatocL Without 
any inteferonoe with the orderly development of the provincial stdieme and wilhcmfc 
those frequent clashes footwoen * ministers and governors wliffch were hi so many 
ffuarters apprehended as likely, I am confident that, after allowance has been mado 
lor the different setting on the stage, we may look for a similar state of things 
with tho introduction of the federal scheme. 

To draw a strict parallel between the federal portions of the Act and the provin- 
cial portions would be misleading. But I would like to express my own profound 
conviction of tho value and the importance of the orderly processes Inherent in the 
federal scheme, and of the seeds of development which that scheme contains. I no 
more underrato here than in the case of provincial autonomy the sinoority of the 
doubts which critics of federation may foel, 

But I would ask them to give federation tho trial which I am convinced that it 
deserves. Given good will and understanding, I am sure that rosull’s of die greatest and 
most lasting importance to the bonefit of India may be looked for from its roaiisation, 
I am confident, too, that the governor-genaral, whoever ho may h(\ will at all times, 
in the central as in the provincial sphere, be ready to give tho fuIlvBt weight to ill 
relevant conmderations ; that he will be anxious to help those who are ready to taka 
advantage of any assistance! which ha may he able to give thorn; and that he will bo 
ready to approach the problems of the centra (and 1 fully recognise how they differ 
from the problems in the provincial field) with detachment, openness, iud slaccto 
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anxiety to reach the solution best in the interests of India. In these matters the 
spirit is of more concern than the letter ; and that consideration is one that must at 
ail times be present to those on whom falls the responsibility for government in this 
country* 

Indian States 

Mr. President, I listened with great interest to your remarks about the Indian 
States, and I welcome the opporiunity that you give me of saying a word about the 
States in their relation to federation. Xhe states are as essential an element in a 
federation of India as are the provinces of British India. The_ unity of India is as 
dear a thing of them as it is to British India. It was with distinguished leaders of 
the states that the federal ideal in its present form originated, and their contnbutioa 
to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been material. The decision as 
to their farther contribution mast be for them and for thena^ alone to make. 

No pressure to take a decision in a particular sense will be brought upon the 
rulers of the Indian states by His Majesty’s government or by me. 

Indeed, this matter has throughout been approached with full appreciation of the 
responsibility which falls upon the individual ruler who lias to take a decision of 
such momentous consequence to his dynasty and his _ state. We have done all that 
lay in our power to apply a just judgment to the points which have been raised by 
individual states in connection with their accession to federation and to find the wise 
and appropiiate solution of those points; and we have, at all times, kept before us 
the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to the federation of India falls to be taken 
at a lime when the minds of many rulers arc preoccupied with the question of de- 
termining the extent to which ideas germinated in diflerent conditions, and arising 
from wholly differnt circumstances, are capable of assimilation with the background 
of their traditions and rosponsibilitios. I realise the difficaty of that problem— none- 
theleSvS great becauso, tho advice and assistance of the paramount power is always 
available to rulers. 

I must rest with rulers themselves to decide what form of government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian states and, as the Secretary of State 
has again made clear in the last few days, while the paramount power will not 
obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them 
to initiate constitutional changes. 

I need not remind you of tho close and active interests which so many rulers 
have already dispiayed'in this question. But in a field in which, for liistonoal 
and other reasons, such wide differences in conditions e.xist, generalizations are 
dangerous and misleading. This nature of any internal adjustment, tho checks and 
balances appropriately to be applied, cannot wisely in all oircumstances be the same, 
and the fullest weight must be given to all relevent factors by those on whom the 
responsibility directly falls. But, gentlemen, lot us make no mistake about this if 
federation is not to fall shoitof the high ideal which it has so far constituted, if 
It is to be a real federation of all India then the collaboration and the 
participation of the lodiau states, and of tho tradition they stand for 
are ©ssoiitial 


Working or Feoyincial Autonomy a touch-stone 

Gentlemen, I have kept you too long and only the importance of this issue is 
my excuse. It has been my objoct to reaffirm to you my own faith in the federal 
ideal : and the importance that in ray judgment attaches to its early realization. 
Frovinciai autonomy and its working have in a sense been a touch-stone. £ 
claim that we are entitled, in the light of the working of provincial autonomy, to 
be of good heart when we contemplate the working of federation. Provincial 
autonomy 'and federation, essentially and intrinsically parts of one another, 
represent a great decision, all tho more significant when outlinod against tho 
background of world politics, That background is more sombre by far in 1938 
than It was in 1935. But the darkening of the background, the emphasis on 
totalitarian ideologies, have made no difference to the attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government towards Indian constitutional advance. Their policy is unchanged, 
they remain of opinion that in the interests of India as a whole as well as from 
the point of view of individual units, whether states or provinces, tho ideal embodied 
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ia the act is that host calculated to achieve resalts _ of real and permaaont valu^j 
alike to India and the component parts of the federation. 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the appeal whioh I made when 
I addressed yon a year ago— an appeal for goodwill and patience, for thair response 
to which 1 am profoundly grateful to ynnr members. 

To day I would make another appeal — an appeal to Tadia for coliaboratioa, and 
I would make that appeal even to those who may sincerely doubt the value of the 
fedeial scheme, for I am confident that experience will justify my own profound 
belief in it. I would make an appeal for trust— tiust in the sincerity of those by 
whom the scheme has been dovised, trust in the goodwill and the good faith of those 
by whom it falls to be carried out. I would make an appeal finally, for patience 
and for a realisation of the difficulties of ^olhors, and I would ask again tjiat, in 
considering the problems, whether of individuals or of units, the fullest weight bo 
given to all the attendant circumstances. 

The responsibility to India of all of us who have it in oni\powcr to make any 
contribution to the achievement of the federal ideal is ^ heavy and imniediate, and it is 
no light reussui’ance to me, gimiiomea, to feel that in whatever eifort I may make 
to bring it into being without delay, X have your goowiih and your iinderstandlDg, 
sympathy and support. 

Resolislions— High Level of Taxation 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the hon. Mr. H, G. Stokes (Bengal Chambor) 
moved a resolution drawing the attention of the Goverament of India to the high 

level of taxation ia this country which was made more serious by the unjustified 

continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions. Fio urged 
the Government once again to conduct early a review of the incidence of taxation 
from whatever source it was arising and both direct and indirect. 

DiFFEXIENCE LNf PROVINCIAL LeOISLATION 

Mr. Q. L. Orchard (Madras) by a rosolulion drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the serious effect on thy industry and commerce in this country 

likely to he caused by the differences m provincial legisl Udon and the necessity for 

the ktabiishraent of s'orau raacliiuery of co-'ordination in t.iiese mafters m ns to ensure 
uniformity. Fie hoped th.it the Association would urge on the Government of India 
the necessity, either of bringing together the provincial Ocmirnments to discuss their 
proposals in order that a common policy could be arriveil iit, or of undertaking flHssn 
forms of legislation themselves. If this were done all the interesls couoorued wumld 
got together in order to devise what was workable and host. 

Various Eesolutions Auoptku 

Mr. U. JV. (Punjab Chambers) moved the following resolution 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India reemd their appreciation of tlie 
Viceroy’s address upon the foderatlou and cordially assure him of iiioir full support 
to the principles of his spoooh. 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. Somerset Butler (Burma Chamber) the ABSOCiiitkm 
invited the attention of the Government of India and Burma to the long delay In 
comploling recipiocal arrangements between t,he two cmmtries under Bectkm 44 of 
the Indian Civil Procedure Code whereby the decrees^ of the superior courts In India 
should be enforceable In Burma without the necessity of obtaining fresfi decrees 
in Burma courts and tdee versa. The Association recommended two Oovernments 
to taka immediate steps to complete the necessary arnuxgemonts and bring tliem 
into force. 

The luoeting also adopted a resolution on the motion of Mr. K OMshaim 
(Bengal Chamber) drawing the attention of the Govornmeat of India to the extent 
to which the present high rate of stamp duty on inland eurrenoy bills restricted the 
me of such bills ia the finance of inland trade and agriculture in this coimtiy and 
bringing to the Government the dosirabihty of coaHiticfing iadfgiomlcully the c|itos- 
tion of stamp duty on the cheques, and the Itosorvo Bank of ladia’s recommeudatioa 
that the rate of duty on Bills of less than, one year’s usance nlioiild be reduced to 
two annas per thousand rupees. 

Refoltitions— ■2«d Dficemhei* I9S8 

The Associated Ohtimbers of Commerco eouoladod its seHion to-day* The 
session was noteworthy for an important roaolution murml by Mr. ll 
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man (Upper India Chamber) urging stringent precautions against communism. He 
moved : 

‘Despite the fact that certain provincial Governments severely discountenance 
the communist activity within their borders, the spread of eommiinistio propaganda 
continues in India. The events of the past year have shown that nioalculable 
damage is being done to industries in the country and to workers dependent thereon 
by the dissemination of the communistic doctrines and the intimidation whereby 
it is accompanied. This Association therefore calls upon a!i Governments concerned 
to ensure the enforcement of more stringent precautions to discourage oommunism 
by all means in their povrer in the interests of industrial progress, general peace and 
welfare of the country’. 

M An INI Insurance 

By another resolution moved by Mr, A. K. Q, Eogg (Bombay) the Association 
urged upon the Government of India the necessity of enacting legislation in British 
India embodying the provisions of the Marine Insurance Act 6 of 1906 and amending 
the sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, so far as they 
oonhicted with sections 50 and 79 of that Act, which provide for the assignment of 
marine insurance policies either before or after loss and for the right of subrogation 
respectively. 

Mr, A. Mackintosh (Bombay) moved a resolution on registration of trade marks. 
The resolution which was seconded by Mr. 0. W. Tosh (Upper India) and supported 
by Mr. F. C. Guthrie (Bengal) was passed. The proceedings then terminated. 


The All-India Medical Conference 

15th, Session— Meerut~-27th, December 1938 

Mrs Pandit’s Opening Speech 

The 15th. session of the All-India Medical Conference was inaugurated at Meerut 
on the 27th. December 1938 by the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit^ United 
Provinces Minister of Health. The Conference marked the lOth anniversary of the 
creation of the Indian Medical Association. 

The aims of the Government of the United Provinces in regard to providing the 
people with medical service and the Government’s attitude to the medical profession 
were set out by Mrs. Pandit in her inaugural address. 

‘SSince the Congress Government came into power,” Mrs. Pandit said, has 
been our earnest desire to reorganise the Medical Services so that the greatest 
number of people could receive the greatest amount of help from our medical men, 
and also to make such alterations in the system as would turn ii into a well- 
balanced organisation and not a top-heavy structure as it is at present.” 

This was easier said than done, she declared. Important items, which were 
ies|)onsible for the present unbalanced condition of the system, wore reserved 
subjects under the Government of India Act and might not be touched. 

Mrs, Pandit expressed her entire sympathy with the demands made from time to 
time by the Medical Conferences, ‘^feut alas I” she said, ‘The working of 
a Government, as I have learnt to my despair, is a lengthy process. With the best 
intention in the world it is months and sometimes years before any practical effect 
can be given to the demands of the people.” 

The hospitals of the U. P, declared Mrs. Pandit, were rapidly becoming, a disgrace 
to the ' Province. This was primarily due to the lack of co-operation between the 
public and those in charge of the hospitals* In order to remedy this bar to progress, 
the Government had decided to form Hospital Committees in all the large towns 
and thus give the public a hand in the management of their own hospitals. 

^Mrs. Pandit admitted that medical aid in rural arears was still practically non- 
existent. ‘*Xet in the few places where dispensaries do exist, they nave not earned 
the popularity which they should have done”. In the ease of both the hospitals and 
of medical aid in rural areas-, ‘*^hat is' recfnired is a change of mentality on the part 
of those men and women who are In charge”, ' 
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®^Tiie qiiestioa of the I. M. S. is one which had caused natural resontment in the 
medical profession espeoially the resolution of the Defence Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India which insists on our giving employment In our provlnco to 16 
British officers of the L M. S.”, said Mrs. Pandit. “We have no quarrel with these 
officers, but our Government has made an emphatic^ protest because of the pnn- 
ciple Involved. There is no reason why, other qualifications being ^ equal, the^ claims 
of the Indian should be set aside in his own country while all facilities and induce- 
ments are offered to persuade Englishmen to come out and serve in India^h 

Mrs. Pandit concluded with an appeal to the Indian medical profession to tahe a 
wide view of the question of bringing foreign doctors into India. ^Tha only idea 
behind the suggestion of extending help to a few of the unfortunate Jewish doctors’^ 
she explained, ‘‘has been to secure the services of experts who will servo our 
country and help to train our own people”, 

Presidenlial Address 

The President of the Conference, Dr. George Da Silva from the Central Provinces* 
in his address to the Conference, outlined the disabilities from which Indian medical 
practitioners were suffering. 

Eeferring to the Indian Medical Association, Dr. Da Silva said that its propess 
had not been as vigorous as it ought to have been. Tho 98 branches of tho Asso- 
ciation provided only 2,73^ raerahors. The United Provinces led with 321 branches; 
Bengal followed with 28 and the Punjab was third with 14. Tho two great Provin- 
ces of Bombay and Madras, ho pointed out, had only oiglit and hve branches 
respectively . 

One of the A.ssooiation’s greatest drawbacks, Dr. Da Silva said, had been the lack 
of Government favour. Tho Association had been regarded as a body of political 
agitators baoauso it had fought for tho rights and privileges, tho status and dignity 
of the medical profession. “Wo are only following” ho said “In the footsteps of our 
brethren in the Wosterii countries without being called agitators.” 

Dr, Da Silva noted with rogrot that the Association had not received snffielont 
support from the raodioal profession In India. “In spite of Confjross Ministries taking 
over the administration of most of the Provinces our brothers in Govornmont service 
are either not permitted or are not bold enough to become mombers of this Associa-’ 
tioa. Whatever the trepidation of medical practitioners in Oovernmt^nt Bervioo, there 
could be no possible exoiiBa, he said, for those of ^ ns who arc Independent not to 
join tho Association and add to its strength In tho cities, in tho towns and in the 
rural areas. The Association, he declared, should bo reprosontativo of all Medical 
men in India and should aspire to tho status and position of tho British Medical 
Association, 

Among the many problems that faced them, he moationed In particular **1116 pre- 
dominant and overwhelming Influenco” of Europeans in tho Indian Medical Service. 
‘^What I do not behove,” Dr, Da Bllva said, “is that science has any limits of caste, 
creed or colour, nor can I admit that wo aro fa any way inferior to our Europaan 
colloaguas,” 

If wealthy men of public spirit had built hospitals In .suificioaf numbers, ‘‘'there 
is no doubt that our work in modioal, surgical and other departments would have 
been of a much higher standard and we would not now have lo depend on Westom 
countries for research work ” 

The facts proved, Dr. Da Silva asserted, that “tho fnterost of the European I. M, 
S. in India is nothing but transitory and mercenary”, and ho pointed oat that “evea 

for tropical diseases, we have even now to depend on our western brethrea to In* 

crease our knowledge la pathology and treatment”. 

“The Congress Ministries have so far acted with undue caution”, lie saW, 
giving us pracfcioally no more opportunity than tho meagre facilities we already had 
before their coming Into office”. 

In connection with tho growing unemployment among medical men, Dr. Da, Silva 
suggested that it would go to the credit of those, particularly young mm, who Wiitt 
into the villages to earn a respectable, II meagre, living. 

The Prosidenfc referred to ‘^the intense provlnciaito that had followed In the 

track of Proviaofa! Autonomy”, and averred that It would cause duplication and waste 

55 
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Ie the matter of medical eduoatton. “As it is”, he said, “wq are working in narrow 
aad paroolila! grooves and greatly need wide vision ; but onr spirit of provincialism 
threatens to reader oiir outlook as narrow as it could be”. 

Dr, Da Silva propounded two reasons for the deficiency of research work in India, 
firstly, he said, the hospital authorities did not snffioioatly encourage it and even 
those medical praotitioners who were in easy circumstances were loth to sacrifice any 
part ol their practice : secondly, the I. M. S., and others who were in a position to 
prosecute research lacked either the time or the knowledge. 

Beferring, In conclusion, to the legislation that had recently been devoted to In* 
dfgenous medical sciences, Dr. Da Silva advocated the creation, after a thorough 
Inquiry, of a system of medicine, compounded ol all the various indigenous praetlcos 
In use to*day, Much harm was caused, he said» by trying to separate into different 
departments, the Allopathic and Homeopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani systems of 
medical treatment. 


Eesolutions 

Disapprova! of the appointment of non-nationals as doctors in India was contained 
in one ol the resolutions passed by the Conference. 

^In view of the attem[)ts now being made in some parts ol India to appoint medi* 
cal men, who are non-nationals, mainly on humanitarian grounds”, says the resolution, 
“this conference, while sympathising with their sufferings, is of opinion that In view 
of, widespread unemployment in the medical profession In India, no appointment 
be made on such grounas. This Conference is further of opinion that in view of the 
prevailing laws ofhhfs country regarding medical practice, no medical man—oxport 
or otherwise— should be appointed by the Central or Provincial Governments unless 
they come from countries with which Indian nationals have reciprocity in matters 
of medical practice. This Conference further protests against the great and un- 
restricted influx into this country of doctors from such countries and requests the 
Government of India to prohibit the immigration of such doctors into India”. 

By another resolution the Conference welcomed the appointment of the National 
Planning Committee by the Congress Working Committee and recommended that it 
ahoiild include in it terms of reference schemes for the manufacture of drugs and 
medical appliances in India for the requirements of the country. 

The Conference also urged upon Provincial Governments the need for prescribing 
a minimum standard of preliminary general education for persons intending to 
practise indigenous systems of modicino , 

The Confarenoe further passed a resolution requesting Provincial Governmontg 
to take early steps to establish a uniform standard of medical education 
In the country. 

A resolution noting with concern the increasing evil of “quackery® in the 
country and the use by unqualified persons of various designations and letters 
emulating recognised modfeal degrees and diplomas, and requesting the Contra! and 
Provincial Governments to protect the public and the modical p^ffessioa from this 
evil was adopted by the Conference. 
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Educational Progress in India 

The AH India Educational Conference 

Fourteenth Session — Bombay-— 27th. December 1938 

Mr. Kiser’s OpeBisig Speeds 

Tho han. Mr. B. G-, Kher, Prime MinIstGr of Bombay and Minister In oliargo 
of Education opened the Mth session of the All-India Educational Conference at 
the St XaviePs College, Bombay on tho 27&li Decemlier 1938. To, the course of 
his speech Mr. Kker observed : 

®if we wish to create a better world, it is necessary that wo should clearly 
visualise what type of man or woman we desire to educate a child into, and attempt 
to mould our system of education consciously for achieving that end, I am sore 
conferences like yours are designed to answer this purpo8f3^\. 

Oontfnuing Mr. Kher said : “The problem of education has of late assumed such 
an Importance in our country that only an all-India Instihition of educational experts 
like yours can hope to provide satisfactory solutions to the various problems of an 
intricate nature which confront us. , ^ * 

“As la nino out of the eleven provinces in India the Congress holds pohtlcftl 
power and the problems of education can bo solved on a common basis and tho 
application of common principles, you will admit that It Is a unanimity of 
opinion, which is hard to obtain and is of great value, from which you will derive 
great encouragement, ^ ^ 

The present system of education, Mr. Khor said, ivas highly artificial and had »o 
real relation to the life, tradition, culturo and environment In India. “Conse«|ttontly 
WQ are living in an atmosphere of awkward unreality. The finished products of our 
educational machinery become afions In their own country. They ^ are unable to 
speak their own language and they do not like to wear their own dresa’h 
The Premier quoted from the report of tho Zakir flussoln Oommfttoo, and said 
that modern education in India was neithor rosponaivo to tho realistic olamonts of 
the present situation, nor inspired by any; life-giving or created ideal. does not 
train individual to become useful productive members of society”, 

“We must evolve’h Mr, S'her continued, “a common form of education for a 
common eftiigenship. wo must so fashion our educational machinery as to balance 
the Intellectual and practical elements of thoir experience and make the young mm 
an active and intelligent member of society taking interest la all its activities and 
fulfilling himself in manv wavs”. 

The Premier refuted the idea that tlie Congress was opposed to moderp educa- 
tional theory and explained how the Wardha scheme had for Its basic principle the 
accepted doctrine of education tlirough creative activity. wo refuse to Import 

here educational principles, however modern they may be, without considering their 
suitability to our society and to our national neods. And it Is probably In this 
regard that the Wardha report offended tho educational experts In this country”# 

The Premier next explained tho educational policy of the present Oovernmeat and 
hoped that the Oonferenoa would have valuable suggestions to make in the mitte 
and on the means of imparting instruction through the mother-tongue* 

The Premier lamented the lack of facilities lo this country lor tho education of 
the child in the pre-school stage. 

Mb. OHikJSfBmBEAE ON Exmmimm 

In requesting Sir f. Vijayaraghavaohari to take the chair, Mr. F. W. GkanSa* 
varkar>f Ohairman of the Beceptioa Committee said that the present In Ihli 

country was prolific of educational Ideas, During the past four or five yofif 
education had remained In the forefront,;' so many schemes had been chalked, oii^ 
so many 'unmade. There was a significant tendenoyi or rather , a 
down the present scheme of education. Jbaboratorles «sd - workshops, 
for the pupils. He would not go Into fee, mwf doWtefi' wfiiohi'ho'wped^^iit 
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conferenoe would discuss but bo would say this uaiieli, namely, that tbe object of 
university life should be to bring about a fe oling of oneness amongst the boys and 
girls. He expressed his abhorrence of examinations, for they tended to loll the 
social conduct of the teacher and the taught. The present position was far from 
happy, for the principals and heads of institutions looked from only one angle of 
view, 1 . 0 . how many first classes and prizes a particular school could annex. He 
stressed the importance of the ^^quality of teaching rather than tho r|aantity’h 

Presidentia! Address 

Sir T» Vijayaraghavachariar^ in his presidential address, dealt at length with 
the teachers* part in shaping the destiny of the country^ and emphasised that one of 
the most valuable functions Avhioh the teaching profession in India had to discharge 
was to implant in the minds of young Indians tho democratic habit of obeying the 
law which their own countrymen had made and charged with the duty of enforcing. 

^‘Th© teaching profession”, he declared, “must, in the new conditions of India, 
play a very prominent part. These conditions, apart from the tiansfer of power that 
has been effected, have an educative value in rousing the masses of the country to a 
consciousness of their rights and their right part in the Government of their own 
country. It is for you as teachers to lead this new spirit into fruitful channels and 
so to train the young men in your care that they will become wise leaders in 
future.” 

Sir T. Yijayaraghavachariar welcomed the fact that the Conference had a promi- 
nent Section on “Internationalism and Peace”, as anything which promoted the 
knowledge of other races and countries in young minds was to be welcomed, Ha 
said that Europe had reverted to mediaeval conditions and in Europe the law of tho 
nations had been replaced by the law of the jungle. This was tho work of the 
authoritarian regimes, which had secured for their nations an Inoi eased status in tho 
councils of the world. Racialism was playing a prominent role in everyday lifo in 
Europe to-day. A few years ago, India could perhaps lead a life of comparative 
Isolation, but to-day she could no longer escape the influences of the outside workL 
Therefore, it was time that they looked about and strengthened their intoilectual de- 
fenoes so as to protect the system on which their institutions had been built and 
one of their main defenders must be the teachers to whom had been confided the 
task of educating the young. 

, Sir T, Vijayaraghavachariar emphasised the need for changing the educational 
system in India to change in accordance with political advance in the country. He 
asked: “Has our system of teaching, fixed in unregenerate days, been altered to cor- 
respond with the present democratic ago ? Has it been readjusted to meet the nece- 
ssities of the case, where in the provinces power has been transferred from a , small 
bureaucracy to thirty millions of electors ? Are the teachers able to reconcile, to 
the satisfioation of the young Indian mind, advancing democracy with the claims of 
progress and efficionoy r’ The old bureaucracies claimed that they w'ere efficient 
The new totalitarian regimes make an equally insistent claim that they are efficient 
I! we consider calmly and dispassionately the history of India prior to the establish- 
ment of the bureaucratic regime, or tho history of the totalitarian countries prior to 
the establishment ol the authoritarian regime, we are bound to concede tho 
claim, 

“How is the rising generation in India to be taught that democratic govorument 
is not moonsistent with the officiant maintenance of law and order and with tho do- 
mands of progressive administration ? How are the young men in our educational 
institutions to be made to feel that the enthronement of 'the popular will in tho 
seats of power does not mean the stereotyping of existing ideas, practices anti proju- 
dloes ? Impatient idealists, in a hurry for reform* long for a dictator to euro all 
existing ills. 

^'A special case here arises for consideration. I am told practically In every pro- 
vince of Horthera India that since the Montagu- Uhelmsford reforms of 19^0, com- 
munal bitterness between Hindu and Muslim has been mteiisified, The blame is 
put on democracy;. It is obvious that in a country like India, toleration of each 
other’s practices In the matter of eating, dressing and worshipping is a fundamental 
condition of orderly government How is this to be inculcated in the young f We of 
the present generation of Hindus and Muslims have clearly demonstrated our inabi- 
lity to live in peace with each other* How is the 'teaching m our schools aM 0 ol!eg 0 S 
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to be directed to the elimination of a feelinj? which if ^ persisted m must lio fatal to 
democratic government in the provinces where the feeling exists ia a chronic form ? 

Resol olions 

The Conference passed over 70 resolutions covering all aspects of odiicatfoii. 

The main resoltition of the Conference expressed the view that “one of the 
aims of National Edueation in India should be to prepare the ooiintry for a 
ftilly democratic Government.’’ 

The Conference disapproved the polic5r of retrenchment and ourtaumont of 
educational facilities, characterising it as detrimental to national welfare. 

By another resolution the Conference demamlcd^ that there should be a jiiuy 
representative and autonomous Board of Education in the British ludian Provinces 
and Indian States to control and co-ordinate all educational activities. 

The Conference urged the formation of a Teachers’ Council on the lines of Bar 
and Medical Councils in all Provinces and States. 

The adoption of mother tongue as the medium of instruct ion in all stages of 
education was urged by another resolution. Tlio use of educational films and 
additional grants for visual and rural education wnjro demanded. 

The need for introduction of compulsory military training in all secondary 
schools and colleges in India and for making provision for free and compulsory 
education for all adults in the country wero emptiasisel by two other rosolatioiis. 

The Conference demanded that provision for the teaching of Hindustliani should 
bo made in all schools. 

The Vocational Education section of tlio Conference emphasised the need for not 
neglecting cultural interests and demanded that physical education should recolvo 
adequate attention dn pro-vocational and vocational schools* Ileal th edacation was 
demanded as a part of school curriculum. 

The International and Peace section urged that every possible^ moans should 
be adopted in all educational institutions for the purpose of emphasising the essen- 
tial unifc.y of mankind and establishing inter-commiuial peace and intoroational 
relationship. 

Tho joint session of the Univorsity and Bucondary Education sections passed the 
following resolutions i-— 

(1) This Conferonoo urges that the consensus of opinion on this subject, as 

expressed by tho Punjab IJoiversity Enquiry Coramittoo, the Combined Univeraitles 
Board for India, the Central Advisory Board of Bducatimi and tho Abbott Wood 
Beport be now put into effect by tho reorganisation of Iiighc3r gonoral education 

into two periods of threo years each : (a) Higher secondary com bo, and ib) 

Bachelor Degree course, in place of tho present system of two years oaoli'— 
high intermediate ami bachelor degree coiirsos— the length of ' the whole 
educational oourso not being increased thereby, 

(2) This Conforenoe Is of opinion that there should bo threo woll-defined 

stages in the whole system of education : (a) Pro-primary education up to the ago 
of seven, (b) And basic education up to the age of fourteen~-very much like the 
VTardha schoraa, In which not more than half tho time to bo spout on tho craft 

choson. (o) Soeondary odiioation— -throo years. It Is to consist of two typos : (a) 

predominantly literary ; (b) Predominantly vocational. But every pupil should have 
something of both, (d) University education— threo years course leading to a 
first degree. This should consist of various literary and toolmoiogical ooursos, so 
that even those whoso secondary education was predommantly vocational may have 
an opportunity of oontinuing and protecting their studies in the University, 


AU-India Muslim Educatiooa! Conference 

51 si. Session—Patna— Ist October 1938 

^ Fireildlenlial Addwss 

His ideas and ideals regarding the special problems of Muslim edaeatloa to , oMft 
that the conference might be able to enunciate and, place before the oom^uAfly: Ind 
country a uniform pohev with regard to the edacation of the Muslim eomtounity, were 
set forth by Mr. A, JT, FmM Bengal Premier, presiding- oyer ttto SlUlWtoU Of 
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t!i 0 all-India Moslim Eduoaiional Conference, wlifch commenced at Patna on tlie Ist 
Oelohet 1938. Mr. Fazlul Huq explained the Muslim conception of religion wliioli, he 
said, included every human activity within its scope inoluding politics, social work and 
educational advancement. He was against the modern western education, but the 
ultimate aim of education to every Muslim was the advancement of the cause of 
Islam. 

Proceeding Mr. Huq accused the Congress Governments of various pro- 
vinces ol being communalistio In their outlook and subjecting Muslims to Hindu 
religions influences. He criticised the Wardha scheme of education at length, saying 
that its defects outweighed its ad. vantages. The chief objections to the scheme were 
manual labour by children which would affect their health besides being an uneco- 
nomic position. Moreover the scheme would produce men and women of no outstanding 
intellectual ability. 

Turning to the Hindi-Urdu controversy, he claimed that Urdu was pre-eminently 
suited to be the tingm franca of India as it was understood by a large number of 
people and had established a literature of its own. He accused the Congress of 
oommunalism in endeavouring to establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. Eo- 
garding female education, he maintained that the syllabus ‘ should be different from 
that of boys. 

The present age, said Mr. Huq, was criticai for Muslims and it was comparable 
only with the times Immediately following the mutiny in 1857. He regretted that 
in several Congress provinces the policy enunciated by the Congress Governmeiits 
was opposed to the interests and outlook of Muslims as, for instance, in the Central 
Provinces where schools were called Vidya Mandirs which wounded the Muslims® 
religious susceptibilities. 

He realised that the Wardha scheme would in all probability be introduced in the 
Congress provinces, but warned the Congress high command that if the scheme was 
enforced on Muslims against their will it would not only stand in the way of Hindu- 
Muslim unity but would widen the gulf between the communities. ^^The majority com- 
munitys should realise the necessity of winning the confidence of minority communities 
by amity and toleration. Our countrymen generally and Congress Governments 
particularly should consider it their moral obligation to help Muslims to wipe off 
illiteracy by affording moral and financial assistance.’ Another point on which 
Muslims unanimously insisted was the teaching of Urdu and the Congress 
agitation for teaching Hindi was actuated by communal motives. 

Eeverting to the Wardha scheme, Mr. Haq said the objectionable feature thereof 
was that the children would have to undergo physical labour and their hard-earned 
money would be paid to the teachers. It was incongruous that while on the one 
hand efforts were being made to modify factory laws so that young children might 
not be subjected to hard labour, on the other it was proposed to impose hard labour 
on young school children and besides the articles produced by them would not 
find a market. Under the scheme the school would be turned into factories or 
ashrams which would hardly retain the character of an educational institution since 
the objective of one was entirely different from the other. To lay stress on the 
economic aspect and at the same time to expect cultural development would lead 
to logical fallacies. 

Proceeding, ho explained the Islamic conception of education which catered both 
for the materia! and spiritual development. He urged that the representation of 
Muslim teachers in all schools should be adequate so that the development of the 
mind ol Muslim children might not take place exclusively in non-Muslim sur- 
routtdings. Muslim children should not be compelled to learn music and sing 
Mande Maiaram since both these were against the principles of Islam, Eegatdfng 
co-education, the Muslims would not advocate the same for girls over nine years. 
Concluding, he said that in view of their educational backwardness, it was desirabis 
that the auslims star4;ed a national fund to which all the rich and poor should 
contribute a fraction of their inoomei This would help them to tide over many 
of their difficulties. 


Resolutions ^ 

Completely rejecting the Wardha scheme the eonferenoe reiterated that there 
should be an arrangement throughout the country for free and compulsory acfuca- 
lion which should be eight years for boys between six and 14, and six years for 
girli between six and 12* ' 
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This resoliiiion, moved by Dr, Sir Ziauddin was passed by tlie Conference 
on ihe next; day, the 2nd, October. The resoliifeioo added that there should 
be separate arrangements for boys and girls and the medium of education must he 
the mofcher-toogue namely, for the Muslims of Northern India the medium 
should be Urdu, while in the provinces where the Urdu language was not prevalent 
the medium should be the language of that province, But every student 
should be taught Urdu as a second language. 

Regarding the script the Muslims snould be allowed to leam the language 
through the Urdu script, The Urdu language means the language spoken and 
understood by the Hindus and Muslims in ordinary education in Northern India. 
Vocational and technical education should be made of central importance while 
other educational programmes should be according to the social nature and atmos- 
phere of the student intertwined with the vocation. Religious education should 
be arranged for Muslim boys, if required by the parents. For students who want 
to acquire English education through high schools and colleges after the ago of 
11 there should be correlation between basic and secondary educatloii and tho 
present facilities should be allowed to stand. 

The A!i India Muslim Students’ Conference 

Mr. Jsnnab’s Opening Speech 

There wore three forces in tho country: the British, the States and tho Congress. 
Tho time had now come to give a battle to all thoso foreos and tho sooner young 
mon mado up their minds to do so, tho better for thorn, observed Mr. M, A, Jinnah, 
inaugurating the All-india Muslims Students’ Conforeaco iu the Muslim League 
panda!, Patna on the 29i:h. December 193S, 

Oritioislng tho Congress at length, Mr. Jinnah said that young men had boou 
deluded into believing that tho Congress fought for the freedom of tho country and 
tho masses, and that the Corigross would turn tho country into a land of milk and 
honey. But now it was amply evident that tho Congress said ono thing and meant another. 
Mr. Jimah strongly repudiated the various charges and criticisms levelled against 
him, such as being a comoiunalist, a fanatic and m ally of imperialism, seeking 
personal gratification in tlio face of tho gravity of the problems facing the pooplo, 
especially tho Muslims. Referring to the negotiations with the Congress for a sottfement 
of ifindii-Muslim question, and the political status of the League, Mr, Jinnah said 
that the Congress had offered terms which were unjust and prejudfcGd: if any were 
not aoooepted the Congress was not prepared to come to terms. The Muslims, too, 
were not prepared to accept the Congress terms. They were not satisfied with 
anything less than perfect equality. Tho Congress claim of being the only body to 
represeni; the entire country was - preposterous, India was not a nation yet, but a 
counter of a nationalities. With regard to Federation, Mr. Jinnah warned young 
men against being deluded by the Congress declaration that they did not want 
Federation. He added that the Congress had deolared that it would not accept the 
new constitution, but was now embracing it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked what the Congress had done for the masses. Was 
the country turned into a land of milk and honey ? What had Mr. Raw- 
gopaiaohariar done in Madras ? The enforcement of Hindi was strongly resented 
by the Hindus themselves, and the people resorted to the same Satyagraha 
which the Supreme High Oommnd of the Congress (Mr. Oandhi) preached. This 
was met by lathi charges. Tius had the Congress domoastratad that it was 
ighting ^for oivil liberties until they Joined the Congress. At least this was 
what It intended. 

.Reverting to federation, Mr. Jinnah referred to the observations of Mr. 
|awah»Iai Nehru and, Mr. Gandhi, the former saying that the onoraies of 
Englishmen were Ms ^ enemies, and the latter saying that ha would shed his 
Wood If Englmhmen^s blood was shed. Various Congress leaders had something 
to say about Federation, but why did not Mr. Gandhi have anything to say ? 
H© would answer : because he was not, even a fouMuna member of .the 
^Smk^Qi stgrcommaff^’ Congress at all, he was only the ' 

Proceeding^ Mr. Jinnah ^ said that when :he,'(Er. Jinnah) had' sliifled hla 
political career, ho was persistently attacted as being a oommwaist : Later aUj 
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wlien lie estalilislied a oertaiii amount of contact with the masses, ho was 
cdticised as being a fanatic, responsible for oxciting communal passions* Later 
still he was accused of being an ally of imperialists. It was considsired a 
crime to utter the word 'Tslam^’. People did not understand the meaning of 
®*Islana'* when they criticised klm for safeguarding the Islamic religion, which 
was in danger. Islam was not only a religion but an institution, comprising 
a complete code, moral, social, economic and political. He only wanted men to pro- 
gress along these lines. If he wished for self-gratification and if it was such an 
honour, he would say he had been oifered the Congress Presidentship if he joined 
the Congress, Ho had once heiiovod that the Congress was carrying on a real na- 
tional struggle for freedom. But then he was young, susceptible and carried away 
by catchwords. The Congress placed false ideals before the young men in the coun- 
try which served as a cloak for its masquerade, but it now stood revealed. Ho, 
therefore, reiterated his warning to young men not to be deceived by the empty 
talks of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah appealed to young men not be deluded, but to assert them 
selves and be prepared for sacrifioes for the advancement of the community and the 
freedom of the country. 

Presidential Address 

The menace to democracy by the totalitarian states was evident at Munich, which 
saw the triumph of the idea of the effoctivenoss of force, declared the Ram of 
Mahmuaahad^ presiding over the Conference. 

As regards the duties of Muslim students, the Raja said : ‘'We are accused of 
Isolating ourselves from other communities in our country and using fear and hatred 
mu educated young men, to disprove the charge by deeds.’^ 

ine Raja made a plea for strengthening the Muslim League, saying thae 
he had found a spirit of antagonism against Muslims in the country. Ho 
further explained that the League wanted peace and jiistico, but peace and justict 
were words without meaning, if there were no sanctions to enforce them. He urged 
devote their holidays to adult education and said that the removal 
of illiteracy was a very laudable object and the labouring and agricultiirai classes 
olaimea the spare lime^of educated Jyoung men. 

Concluding the President satd^ “You who have the future in your hands must 
not forget the past and its tradition but Hhe traditions of the past' must not forget 
chains which hold you back.’^ 


The U. P. Studeuls’ Conference 
Second Session— A!laliabad*-29fcli. October 1938 

The second session of U. P, Students’ Conference took place at the Mayo Hall, 
Aliahabad on the 29tli. October 1938 under the presidency of Dr. Mulkraj Anand, 
lliere was a large gathering, besides students, when the open Hussion commoncmi, 
prominent among thorn being Pandit Amarnatha Jha, vice-cbancollor, Prof* IL K, 
Bhattacharya, Dr. Hiissfan Zahur of Lucknow University, and others. Mr. Gopal Das, 
chairman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and distinguiBbed 

that the U. P. Students’ Conference was 
m its intEnoy and that tliev would draw iit» a wAnfu a# fi-sA 


in its infancy and 
country. 


chat tliey would draw up a |irogrammo for the youth of the 


Mr. K, F. Naotan’s Addruss 

received an ovation when he rose to speak, said that 
mough he had visited AlUhabad several times, this was the first ooeaslon when ho 
eamedmdireotoontaot with an association of students. Ho always fedfc more at 
when he was m the company of students* Ho reminded them that w 
were started fn this country about ten years ago. They had In every province in 
every city, ycuth- leagues, students’ organisations and they were very activo The 

staIn\'^”ommu\«r%nfor' 

S in tL ™ disropOoD, liisorgani. 

interval of somo years 

the students of the oonntiy wm reorganising in a proper manner. He had not the 
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slfglitesfe doubt tbat i£ there was a proper organisation among students the fate 
of the coming Federation would be the same as the fate of the AM Win to 
Commission (Loud cheers). He considered that orgamzations and ^ coixforencos liio 
this were more important than political organisations and political coiiforonces. 
Because, if they examined the history of all revolutions in the world, in the Plast 
or in the West, it was the stiidouts, the youth ^ of the country who brought about 
and worked the revolution siiocesafully. Fie instanced Germany, Ireland, China, 
Russia. In all those countries the students made thoir destiniog. He had not the 
least doubt that the destiny of this ancient land would be made and framed by the 
youths and students alone. He urged the students to get ri<! of the inferiority 
comnlex from which they were sufering. What the studouts iii Germany, in Russia, 
in China ooiiid do, they m India also could achieve the same thing. So far as iho 
spirit of nationalism, patriotism and cmirge was concerned rudlaa students wore a 
match to any siiidonts in tho world. ^ It was only a question of opportunity, of 
organisation,* unity and leadership. Incidentally ho remarked that Hitler was the one 
man who had revived Germany withm an incredibly short time and bronghi it to 
this present love! which she occupied to-day. Afinr tho last war every body 
thought that Germany would not rise again for cputuries to como. Ho concentrated 
Uf)on tho youth and Ihe student community of Germany and orgariisf}*! them In a 
roraarkabio rnannor. He did not care whether they took their degrees or not or 
whotlior they got through their examinations. He wanted every young man t)efcw{ 30 ii 
the ages o‘f IG and ' 19 to become a fightor for the honour and soif- respect 
of his country. 

iVocooding, Mr. Nariman said that tho objoct of conferences like this 
was to equip them for the future task of cifc'znnshif), to make them soldiers of 
Swaraj. Degrees and diplomas would not help in freeing them from their political 
honclftge. The fault was not with tho student community. It was ihe fanlr, of tho 
pernicious system of education which had been imparted in this country. Tho 
object of the western education was to make them loyal citizens, to be mere clerks 
without any initiative. What was the value of their degrees when hundreds of 
M. A’s and LL B’s applied for a single post carrying only Rs. 30 or 40 ? He 
exhorted the organieers of tdic conference to have a broader vision and wid«*r 
outlook. Their objcctivo must bo freedom of their laud. Ho was confident that 
if ihe students wore bmiiglit together in thoir early days, in common playgroiind, 
in class-rooms anti coHmopolitan gatherings thorn would be no cornmuoal quarrel 
at all. Mr. Nariman advised the students to give up all scclnriiiii Jabels. They 
all belonged to this grexat land. Tho real type of national ediieatioiq affording 
to him, was Hist students should undertake educational iiipR, He also asked them 
to undertake educatiorial trips during holidays to places like l^lohc’iijo Dtiro and 
sec tho India of the past as revealed by the excavations there?. Tlioy must also 
remove the cause of illiteracy from this land. Every one in list engage himself 
in some sort of voluntary public service. 

Mk. ScBiTAS Bosb’s Mesbaob 

Mr. Mhm Chandra So$e In tho course of his message to the coiifortmeo said i 

I have always had a close touch with the smleiit raovemcnifc hi India and for 
various reasons. My oxperiencoa as a student convinced mo years ago that 
students must have an orgaumatiori of their own, if tho.y want to exist as self** 
respecting individuals and prepare themselves for thdr liiiiiro career as citizens 
of a great country* When I ' ceased to bo a student in tho narrow sense of ihe 
term, I resolved within myself that I would do very best to lend a helping haad 
to the future generation of students, If and when the nocessity arose. 

Students all over tho world, regardless of their national barriers, look upon thorn* 
solves as a fraternity and rightly too, It is not a mere truiam that the students of 
to-day are tlie leaders of to-morrow and that they are Iho living ombodimenfc of a 
nation’s hopes and aspirations* The students represont^ as a rale, the most idoahstic 
part of a nation and it Is beoause of thoir Innate Idealism that tho students of the 
world feoi that they are members of one great fraternity* It should ho our duty to 
foster this sense of solidarity among our studoniSj so that throagli thorn, tho ladto 
people may be welded into one nation for all timu to come. 

The students of a free country enjoy the rights which free men and 'free Wdiaia 
usually enjoy but this is not the casa with oar students. Our students 'infer 'Itom 
the handicaps which mombors of a subject race cannot avoid* ’They are looked' upon 

§8 ' ' ' 
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as minors by tlieir guardian at Iiome and outside and, by the state, they are usually 
regarded as political suspects. (Things have improved since the Congress Governments 
came Into existence). In siieh circumstances, students must learn to help themselves. 
They must insist on being treated as grown-up men and women and demand those 
rights which members of a free nation are entitled to. 

Not infrequently, students oome into conflict with the autlioritieSj both educational 
and governmental Conflicts with the Federal authorities usually arise when they are 
denied their rights as students and with the governmental authorities when they are 
denied their rights as oitixens. In either case, students can hope to viiidicato^ them- 
selves only when the are properly organised. Organisation, therefore, is their first 
and foremost task. Students’ Conferoncas tjaii be of lasting benefit only when they 
afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating students’ rights is not, however, 
enough. Organisation should also aim at providing physical, inteliootual and moral 
training so that students may, individually ana collectively, turn out to be better men 
and better citizens. 

I am most decidedly of opinion that the platform of the students’ movenaent 
should be a broad-baseci one and should bo open to students of all shades of opinion. 
It would be a disaster if students belonging to a particular party or group or ideo- 
logy were to attempt to capture office to the exclusion of other students. Jf this 
happens, the students’ movement will split and several students’ federations will come 
into existence. In your deliberaiions, hold aloft before your eyes the ideals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and progress and remember always that liberty moans emancipa- 
tion from bondage of evey kind —political, social and* economic. 


The Mysore Students’ Conference 

Presidential Adldress 

The session of the Mysore Students’ Conference was held at Mysore on the 
IStli. October 1938, ‘under the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, lyi 
the course of his address Mr. Bose said I respect and love youth Cor this 
active principle, which is inherent in its very nature. I respect and lovo ^ it 
for three things ; Its Idealism, its courage and its unconquerable urge towards finding 

an outlet for idealism in action. As a matter of fact I look upon this last as ^tho 

most priceless gift of youth, for without the impulse to translate ideas into action, 
all the simmering intellectual and moral life of youth, all its treasures of faith and 
hope would be condemned to mere idle day-dreaming. , . . 

In speaking of the idealism of youth I make a distinction between having vision 
and being a visionary, and to my 'mind the distinction is fundamental Vision enables 
us to rise above the distractions" and irrelovancics of immediate circumstances and 
keep our hold on essentials, while a visionary, by divorcing liis ideals from reality, 
has foredoomed himself to a barren career. Idealists so utopian that they have no 

moorings m the workaday world or so feeble that they dare not tako up the challenge 

of reactionary forces, are of no value in the onward march of humanity « They only 
help weak individuals to lly from reality and weave about theraselvos niisuDStaiitial 
reveries of wish-fulfilment, ft has given rao a deep pain to observe the signs of this 
morbidity in certain sections of the youth of India. I appeal to the youth of India 
to welcome toil as the hero’s portion in life and become workers in the noblest and 
widest sense of the word. In this conference, however, I am glad to be able to say, 
I find no ground for misgiving. There is no sign among you of onfeobled purpose, 
wavering faith or waning enthusiasm. 

The first of the great considerations which await solution at our bands is the 
realisation of the essential unity of India. Tho moment wo begin to think of 
organising the eoouomic life of India on a sound basis or of defomJiog her against 
foreign aggression, our schemes are sure to break the bounds of provincial domarca* 
tions till they embrace the entiro region marked off from tho rest of tho world by 
tho great mountain barriers on the north and the seas on the other sides. 

The diversities in Indian life are not tho result of self-conscious effort, they have 
not yet hardened as in Europe Into regional nationalism ; they really' spring from 
tmevon ^evolution due to the immense area of the country and diffionlties of 
communication !n the past. Their natural trend is, theroforo, towards coalescence and 
unification. It Is my belief that this tread will bo strengthened by the industriall* 
sation of India wMeh is inevitable* Modern industrial teohniquo requires for Its 
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profitable employment a large area and ample resources in raw material. Soviet 
Rossia and tfio United States of America are striking examples of tlie trutii of this 
assertion. India offers industrialism a jSeld comparable in many respects to Russia 
and the United States, and I have already told you that sooner or later industriajism 
is bound to come to us and upon us. This to my thinking ^ will have a decisive 
effect on the problem of Indian unity. The industrial revolution will pass over 
India like a steam roller Fattening out all the petty diversities which at 
this hour cling to their separate existences and impede the full growth of 
the Indian nation. 

The desire for unity is not a new yearning in India nor the process of unification 
a recent growth. The one oamo into being and the other began long before the 
limes for which we have epfgrapMc records. Both are symbolised ^ in the ^great 
Aswamedha sacrifices enjoined in the Yedas. The process of unification continued 
through many vicissitudes. At times the forces of disruption secured a passing 
triumph but again the cohesive forces asserted themselves. In the sum-total, however, 
there has been no putting back of the clock but always a steady gain and to this gain 
both the foreigner and the Guptas, the Rajputs, the Turks, the Moghuls, and the 
British, have all ooutributod. But strange as it seems, it is during British rule., when 
the process of unification appeared to reach its final consummation that the whole 
movement was suddenly and abnormally arrested. India is divided to-day into two 
arbitrary parts— an Indian India and a British India, An absolute ^ Power with all 
the forces at Its command has not only created the arbitrary division but also 
professes to guarantee the unnatural status quo. 

If there are any positive political forces vrorldng in India to-day, iliey^aro two, 
first, the dotormina*tion to win freedom for every Indian wherever he lives, and 
secondly the yearning for the coalescence of peoples who speak the same language 
and share the same culture. But neither the British Government nor seemingly 

the States, seem to be aware of the strength of those forces. If they did, they 

would not have proposed a Federal Constitution which violates tho ^furidamontal 
assumption of federalism by seeking to make federal components of units whioli, in 
the first place, have no natural existence as separate entities and secondly, arc not 
uniform m thoir infernal political development and organisation. 

I am. of course, aware that tho theorists of the proposed Indian Federation argiio 
that Federation merely connotes a special form of organisation among various com- 
ponent units and should in no wise bo confounded with tho nature of their Internal 
government. This, howovor, is a refinement of illogicality which will convince do one* 
Tho theories of tlio Divine Right of Princes and of tho Sovereignty of the people 

will simply not live in amity side by side in India, as thoy have not lived auywhoro 

in tho world. The desire for freedom has a self-propaguting oiiorgy, which re- 
cognises no artificial barriers. This is a fact which overyoiia in India should do well 
to boar in mind. 

Tho extontion of popular government in tho States is likely to have a profound 
effect on the character of the Indian Federation, Speaking of tho probable conse- 
quences of tho establishment of democratic iastituiions in tho Btatos, an Indian Prince 
says, one possible result of that eventuality will be ‘"a movement among the different 
States for geographical readjustment of the territories of tho various Btates, or mm 
for an amalgamation of a couple of conterminous States Into one State. The example 
of the unification of Italy Is notable, and it exactly points to us t]i,e possible line of 
action the people of tho various States might take, Tho situation in India will fee 
much easier than what it was in Italy, The political ties and bonds, which will grow 
with the inanguraiion of tho All-India Federation, and the great nationalistic ideals 
are bound to carry the people by storm. Moreover, it must 'bo admitted that onijr a 
very small percentage of the States can claim a great hlstorica! past and real political 
and cultural unity which could save them from being amalgamatod with others. The 
utter failure of the Princes to create local patriotism by moans of political histcrios 
of their States and their dynasties Is bound to react on tho future. The AlBIudla 
outlook of the States’ siibieots is growing and Is definitely displacing all thoughts and 
ideas of their loyalty to their rulers and more so the politioai organisation or unit, 
which has existed lor no more than a couple of centuries. Tho ilWEdia ideals are 
sure to be encouraged by economic pressure which will increasQ with the eBtablish- 
meat of the Federation. The deyelopment of such an extreme situation Is not likely to 
arise within a century or so, and much deponds on other political events !h India 
and also on the policy the Princes will follow in respect to • their sabjecti But 
whenever this position will arise, the barriers which mark out the boundaries of the 
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various small States vrll! break down and tho peoylo of these States will combiae to 
create a groat and powerful State.” 

I fully agree with this Prince in his clear-sighiod anticipation of the laturo, but I 
do not think the final donouement of which ho speaks is as far away^ as ho coojoo- 
tures. In my view^ the union will coma in our time. I believe the future ^ and real 
Federation of India wiii come into being through the estension of^ the principle of 
provincial redistribution already enunciated and adopted by tho Indian National Con* 
gress ; and it will be on the lines of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
great Hindi-speaking bloc of Hindustan will be its core in tho same fashion as the 
E.S.P.S.R. and its periphery will be formed by the voluntary co-operation of units 
speaking the other major languages. This will give full scope to the longing^ for unity 
and autonomy at tho same time which forms the warp and weft of tho political aspi- 
rations of modern Indians. 

The second great consideration is that of tho removal of tho appaliiiig 
poverty of the masses of India. The Indian worker and tho Indian peasant 
live a life bereft not only of the refinements of civilisation but even of the 
means of bare physical sustenance. There is an influential and imposing body of 
thought which holds the emphatic view that poverty will never bo eliminatoii 
from human society without the elimination also of capitalism and the o' asses. 
Somehow or other, my mind has always shrunk from historical determinism of 
this kind. I am myself a bolievor in Socialism, althougli I am afraid after the 
confession of my doubts about the inevitability of class-war. My socialism 
will be labelled as of a very pink brand by those who flaunt its banner of 
flaming scarlet. Yet, I would repeat, I am a sincere Socialist. If, nevertheless, 
I have not been able to accept tho theory of class-war in its entirety, it is 

because of a belief that it does not reveal the whole truth of human revolution. 
Investigation has shown that Nature is not as cruel as she was supposed^ to bo ; 
that there is an unreasoning animal behaviour as much play of the social and 
altruistic impulse as of staik egotism. Marx could not and did not take fill! 

account of this fact. Although it is no reflection upon his genius that he was 
unable to anticipate coming discoveries, this is a flaw in his argument which 

cannot be denied. 

To the Indian mind, -the theory of class- war does not appeal, and this Is 

not due entirely to religious belief, contemptuously termod by Marx tho nar- 
cotic of peoples. The entire course of Inuian history and tho unfolding of 

Indian civilisation have been dominated by tho spirit of toleration. This iuducod 
us in the past, to seek the reconciliation of jarring elements ^ by love and 

toleration, and by the same process of harmonisation and co-ordination by wliich 
life reconciles all the bewildering varieties of its manifestatious on earth. Borne of 
this spirit of synthesis still lingers in us. That is why many Indians, true to the 

heritage of our ancient civilisation and to tho ethics of our national life, roooil 

instinctively before the notion of class-conflict. 

There is one peculiar feature in the Indian situation which makes mo anticipate 
the bloodless introduction of socialism in India and, with it, tho peaceful redis- 
tribution of material goods among all classes of Indians. That peculiar feature is 

the want of grit in the privileged classes in India. I do not believe that those 

classes in our country will ever be capable of orgauising Ihemsolvos into Fascists 
and Nazis in tho manner of Western bourgeoisie or offer the samo frenzied and 
dour resistance, Those in India who are now soomiogly opposed to the larger 

©eonomio interests of the masses are a weary and onfaoblod olass. They 
approximate more to the emigre typo, who, if they would cling to tfioir past 
rights, would not make much of an oJOTort to defend them from others. This 

Is a consideration which holds out some sort of a consoling hope that India at any 
rati > will be spared the painful spectacle of seeing her sons face one another 
da seried ranks of organised and implacable hatred. 

At all events, there is a good deal that wo can do before class-conflict comes to 
India, on the assumption that it Is inevitable. India's potential rosourcos for support- 
ing her people have not yet been tapped auii worked to a titlw of their capacity. 

Wo, therefore, shall not be betraying tho interests of tho masses if we decide for the 

present to work within tho framework of tho existing social order to ciovclop industry 
and improve agrioultmu Perhaps, tho fuINIledgod beiiovor in class-conflict will argue 
that this is no bettor than a reformist's palliative, and that his is tho better path. 

Against that I shall set the, old saying-«-a saying much admired by praotioa! mea— 

that the ‘bettef Is the enemy of tho ‘good/ 
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I now come to flio problem of securing corapleto indopondeneo for India or, ^ Puraa 
Swaraj as it lias been callod. Tbo Indian National Congress lias bfieii striving lor 
this ood for more fhaa fifty years. It is my belief that with the Jauiaa National 
Congress In actual power in all bat two provinces of India wq have reaclied a very 
important miiostono In our onward march. In every province in wdiicli the Congress 
is in power, it has been dooisivoly shown that while the Congress would not shrinlc 
from the task of Government and would welcome it as an opportunity for bringing 
about a roconstniotion of our national life, it w^ould never tolesato compromise ^on tiio 
issue of iadepondonce and national dignity. By doing so, the Coogross has pro- 
claimed that office for Its own sako posseses no luro for it, Our ^ultimate success 
in sectiriag iintrammoiled powmr in the provinces of British India is almost assured. 
Wo have aow to carry the figlit a stage further and establish the power of the Con- 
gress and with it of 'the popular will in fields wdioro they do not yet cxeioise an 
effective voice. These fields are mainly two, Central Government and Iho Indian 
States. So far as Central Governmont is conccinod, the necessary proludo to an 
exlension of democratic principles to tliat sphere is resistance to the Federal bchomo 
as it has been drawn up and enacted. At the Centro, the Governmont or Jriclia 
Act of 1935 bans for all time not solely flio control but the participation ovon^ of 
the Indian people in defence and external affairs. This is a denial of iho birth-nghi 
of a nation in which no Indian with any self-respect, whatever the so ado of ms 
political opinion can for a moraont acqiiiosco. No Indian, unless ho is lalsQ to Jus 
country and to his own sense of self-respect, can even discuss the Federal 
until these and other objectionable features, are totally lemovod, T say tins with all 
the emphasis at my command because there has been some underground mutter nigs of 
late tliah after some minor modifications luivo been made, tlio Indian National Cangress 
is likely to accept the Federal Scheme. 

Coming now to the quostion of the Indian States, I would roiierato my bolief 
that tho iutrodiioiion of the domoeraiic form of goveniraent in thorn is inovitablo 
sooner or later. Wo fee! that tho freedom movement Is likely ^ to be moro spontane- 
ous and have a broader basis if it draws its main strength from the peojdo/Jt the 
States. It is of course unnecessary to add that the Congress organisation 
British India would welcome organisations and activities analogous to its own In the 
staiOK. Ihii it dosiroB at the same time to have them as equals and allies, strengthen 
one another rather than as more links in its chain. 

Tho iranionso hold of tho Congress on the people of British fmlfa^sprlngs from 
its bouudless pofoutialitios for g^rowth and expansion. Dynamic adriptabiJity has over 
been the oatstanfiing quality of its outlook and principle.* As the years Imvo brought 
in tho loaveo of now ideas,* it lias given proof of its capacity for organic growtli by 
responding to thoso influences. As time marches the Congress will march too. I iuvite 
you and through you tho ontiro youth in India to join this onward march. 

I appeal to tho youifi of India to he up and doing, to hold tliomsplvos in 
readiness, to stand at arms, so to say, for anothm’ reason also. The acquiosoouco 
of Franco and Great Britain has not placated Hitler, nor ^ is thoro any roasoa 
to bolieve that MusBoIini has abandonod Ids Roman ambitious. If anything, tlio 
Ooveruments and the pooplos of the two domoeratic powers soom to ho moro 
dotormiood than ever that® "their roarmamont should bo carrlod fo^ tho furthest 
limit and that there shall bo no reiaxatioii of the ait-rai<i procaiilions. This has 

only ono meaaiog ; that tho clash is postponed, not averted. 

This clash, when It oomos, can have ono of two results, and no other, lither 
the fascist powers will win and Great Britain and Franco shrink into minor 

powers ; or there will be an end for ever of toialitariaiiism on ^ earth following a 
victory of democracy and liborty. In tho latter event, tho^ uomlnal victors will 
of course be Groat Britain and B^rance, but thoir victory will Iwivo boon won by 
tho co-oporatfoii and saciificos of all the freodom*lov}iig olooronts of iho world and 
not by the out-worn and decadent Impenalistio ootorfes of fho two oomtdm* In 
oltlier case, India will bo faced by a fateful situation* With Urn lossoiis of the 
past history of India in my mliad I cannot forgot that i suddon dlsapfioamBoe| 
forced or voluntary, of tho existing system of govorniHonl may weal! to life all 
those turbulent anarchic forces which in the eighteenth eontury mado t 
tragedy of our national life. We shall have to bo strong in order to bo itt© to 
resist these forces, just as wo shall have to ho strong to eioape a roaewed 

spell of foreign domiimtlon* 
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Resoliilions 

Tlie followiug resolutions were passed by the Conforonce : — 

The CoDferoace affirmod its faith ia tho prinolpios of non-violence a?5(l truth and 
paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of his scvoiitieth birthday. 

The Conference condomned the repressive policy of tho Travancoro Govern mont 
.and sympathised with Congressmen in ihoir horoic stand in the struggle for freedom, 

The Maharaja of Mysore was regnestod to inaugurate a now constitution for 
Mysore with Cull responsible government, to repeal tho Press Act, to restore civil 
liberties, to introduce a Debt Relief Act and Prohibition, to throw open the Miizrai 
temples to Harijans, and to encourage tho growth of trade unions in Mysore, 

The Conference sympathised with tho people of ITydQrabad, Kashmir, Rajkot, and 
Bhenkanal ia their struggle for freedom. 

The Conference urged tho Oovoromont to give free education to girls in the middle 
school stage. The Education Beiyartraont was urged to make Hindustani compulsory 
in high schools, either in the Hindi or in the Urdu script. 

The Conference urged tho Govornraent to make tho regional language tho medium 
of instruction in all grades of education. Tho Mysore University should make Ka- 
anada the medium of instruction. 

Tho Conferenco domandod tho immediate release of all political prisoners uncondi- 
tionally, in Indian States and British India, whether they were detained with or 
without trial, 

The Conference declared its allegiance to the ideal of independence, adumbrated 
by tho Indian National Congress. As tho Federal part of the Govornment of India 
Act was retrograde morally, politically and economically, it supported the Congress in 
their efforts to resist Federation and combat tho Government of India Act. 


The Punjab Muslim Educational Conference 

A committee to scrutinise the Wardha schemes of education from tho Muslim 
point of view and another to explore all possible avenues to give a vocational bias to 
the education of Muslims were formed at the Punjab Educational Conference, which 
concluded its deliberations at Lahore on the 29th, December 1938. 

Tho Conforonco further directed the "Working Committee to ciroulato tho 
recommendations of this corami tloe, when received among tho headmasters of ail 
Muslim institutions and other Muslim educationists in tho Province and after inviting 
their opinions, present a consolidated report to tho Central Standing Oommittoo. 

By another resolution the Conferenco urged on the Punjab Oovonimoni tho 
nocossity of so amending the constitution of the Punjab Univoisity so as to ensuro 
Muslims getting their duo sharo in tho administration of ilio University. 

The ConforenoG urged upon tho Government tho necessity, of so regulating tho 
expansion of girls’ education in tho Provinco as to ensuro tho Muslim com- 
munity getting its rightful sharo in tho money spent out of tho public rovonnes 
for file purpose. 

Thr Conferenco viewed with ‘‘alarm tho tendency to substitute othor laogiiagos 
for Urdu as medium of instruction and places on record its considered opinion that 
inasmuch as Urdu is spoken and undorstood throughout tho Province it sfiould not 
only oontinud to bo employod as tho medium of inslfuction in Govoramont and board 
middle schools as horotoforo but that it should also bo usod as such upto the 
matdculatioa standard. The conforonco therefore, rortuests tho Govornment to take 
stops to give effoct to this recommendation.” 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Tlie foHowiDg is the text of the Couvoootloa Address delivered by the Rt. 
Hon^ble Sir Akhar Hydari^ President of H. E. fl. the Nizam’s Executive Coanci! 
at the Convocation of the University of Dacca held on the 2Cllii. July 1938 : — 

The University of Dacca is fortunate in occupying a unique position among the 
homes of learning in this country. You were the first-fruits, as it were, of the 
Calcutta University Commission, to whose epoch-making Report the debt owed by 
Indian educationists is by no means liquidated. You wore also privileged to begin 
your work under the most favoiirablo auspices, for you had the benefit of the brilliant 
direction of Sir Philip flartog, your first Yice-Chancellor. 

It was not merely in the circumstances of its creation and in the porsotolity of 
its first Yice-Chanc0liorshi|), that your University was favoured by fortune ; it enjoys 
the acMltional advantage of connection with a great centre of Indian cuituro. The 
city of Dacca was well fitted to become the home of a University, which stands for all 
that is best and most onduriog in the combind cultures of India and of tho Wosiern 
World. Throughout the neighbourhood, of which Dacca is the capital, arobmologleal 
remains, still to bo disconied, give evidence of a great and varied history. The very 
name of your City is attributed by some to the Hindu goddess Dhaboswari, whose 
shrine is located hero. Surviving monuments in your district preserve tho names of 
the famous Jhasa Pal and Chandra Pal ; while, if local tradition Is to be trusted, tho 
villages of Bilcrampur recalls the even earlier fame of the great Yikramaditya. 

To this early basis of traditional Hindu and Budhist culiuro, the Muslims have 
made their own contribution. Such distiogaishod Governors as Mir Jumla, connocted 
also with Dacca history, and Sliaista Ehan, nephew of tho Empress Nuijahan, niain- 
tainod a brilliant Court and onrlohed your City with magnificent public buildings. 
Indeed, tlio traditions of Shaista Khan arc preserved to this clay in tho woll-knowii 
stylo of aroliitectiiro, to whleh ho has given his name. 

To the Hindus and tho Muslims, thoro have sucocodod tho British, with their own 
contributions to tho life and prosperity of your City, and as aids to your economy 
several indUBtries have sprung up since their advent, among these the groat jute 
industry. 

Based in this mannor upon the four great streams, which togetlior coiitrilmto so 
much of colour and movomont to tho broad river of our culture—tlie Hindu, tho 
Buddhist, the Muslim, and the Christian— ymir great City Is siipreracly fitted to bo 
tho home of a University such m yours, which takes all knowledge, whether anoioat 
or modern, whother of tho last or of the West, m its distinctive provinoa. 

Under the stress of modarn conditions, wc somatijoaos forget what Is still the pri- 
mal function of a University. In ancient days, in our own country as well as is tho 
West, a imiversity was a gathexing-placo of people, oagor to learn and ciustoring 
round famous men who could teach them. The ancient ideal tended to be forgotten, 
both In the East and in some parts of tho West, and a university was regardotl 
merely as an oxaminipg body, conducting Bomi-inquisitorlal fiisotlons. You In Dacca 
wore the first among the modern Uaivorsities in India to Htriko out against such 
distortion. You realised that to discharge tho duties whieli universities should fulfiL 
certain things were nooessary. Students must live neat ilieir teachers : lot this 
reason, Dacca became a residential university. In the next place, studenrs must have 
access to their teachers ; for this reason, Dacca has established the tutorial system. 
In the third place, learning must bo both Imparted and enhanoed ; for this reason, 
you founded a strong tradition of research and of original work. Pinally, the univer- 
sity must bo a focus of intellectual aotivity ; for this reason, you devoted aesiduoua 
care and attentiou to the creation and mamtenance of a magnificent library* . , 

But we do not live for ourselves alone. Wo, Members of thO' Faculties, ariduate® 
and under-flmduatos of the University of Dacca, all owe certain duties ‘to Ohr mother- 
land, not only as individual citizens but also us mombom of a- tteat' ao^emio 
Institution, 
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There is one problem, which alike in its gravity and in its national importanco, 
claims our primary attention. I moan the problem of* the difforoncos that appear to 
exist between the two principal communities of India. I for one refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a lasting solution, such as would, on ilio 
basis of a common nationalism and of national endeavour in the service of a common 
patrimony, load to mutual respoct and understanding. We are perhaps too religious- 
minded a people to follow the more radical path of secularisation which countries 
like Turkey have adopted. Religion enters every detail of our daily life, but it does 
not follow necessarily that, in so entering, it should servo to take away from us the 
qualities of sympathy and toleration, which tho teachings of every religion inculcate. 
That distinguished philosopher of our time, Mr. Bertrand Russell, has pointed out 
that the strongest of our collective passions are group-hatred and group-rivalry, and 
•whatever tho cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry between the two 
Indian communities— whether political, economic or cultural— tho fact tlmt such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion makes thorn the least approciablo and 
perhaps the most tragic of alL Tet here, in this University and in UnivorsiHes like 
it, which have all tho blessings of tho atmosphere which surrounds a house of loam- 
Ing, we can learn and show to oursolves and to others the valuo of toleration and 
sympathy, and the baneful effects of hatred and jealousy. I know that you in Dacca 
have done much to learn those lossous and to exemplify them. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim education ; you have a<ivmc0d furthor in that 
you have also provided points of understanding botwoon Hindus and Muslims. In an 
ago when tho bitterness of rivalry has led oven orstwhilo protagonists of natlonaiism 
and unity- I speak of men of both communities— to profess disillusionment, and all 
the modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted from their true 
end, and are being employed for creating and expressing the unedifying passion of 
hatred, a spirit such as yours is widely needed, If we are to bo true to our mother- 
land and to ourselves. This country, which has given us birth, has not sprung from 
any one race, creed or culture, and the pages of its history are writ large with tho con- 
tributions, not of any one community but of all the different communitios, which it has 
nursed and who have oi^en collectively of their boat to make of it a hoantiful 
land. We have received from our past a heritage of raagoificence and splendour, 
and you have only to look at the grandeur and^ refioement, symbolised in the 
sculpture of Eilora and frescoes of Ajanta, or in tho beauty and grace enshrined 
in the Taj Mahal, to derive fasting inspiration from tho very fact of their co- 
existenca In our life and customs, speech and thought, we in fact accoinmodato 
the different cultures that gave birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a tragody 
that those very factors, which should inspire unity and assist the growth of a 
national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise separation ? Urdu or 
Hmdusthani, for example, which by its very origin symbolises tho elfort of 
Hindus^ and Muslims to understand each other through the medium of a common 
tongue is bemg to-day characterised as tho language of a particular community 
and hair-splitting discussions are being attempted on the rival claims of clhforeot 
dialects ? To the vocabularies of our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar 
words are being added from distant languages, in order to emphasiso the 

differences rather than the similarities. Our common festivals, too, w^hlcli are 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of one community are shared by tho others, 
are fast becoming occasions for communal clashes, while movoments * are on foot 
even to boycott these meeting-grounds of tho two communities, where their two 
cultures mix and fuse. 

You, however, in the community life which is so admirable a feature of your 
University, havo opportunities, shared, alas, by two few other Indian students, of 
appreciating the strength of the ties which bind us all tOMiher as one people. 
Just m a wider outlook and a national consciousness will rid us of tho IrammelB 
of obfltiuctife parochialism or sectional claims, one way In which we can all 
min\ In nteating a wide national front by way of outlook and effort, is to 
dissociate oumives from sectional or ‘‘communal” aetivitics ; let us iiiidemke, 
for example, never to belong to any institution that roprcseits such purely 
sectional or communal endeavour. Another way 1 may use tho term'— in 

Mecommunajising” our histories.— Dcseaxos had said of tho mm of franco during 
the Restoratson : ‘‘Eoyaiiso the nation and nationalise royalty,” Similarly, lot m 
«deeommuiiahse" our hmimm which urgently require such treatment. Ion will 
he glad to learn that the Mucation Department in Hyderabad has just produced 
Ihe first of its history text-books for schools, based upon this principle, and li 
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shortly to follow it tip with similar text-books designed for other stages of the 
education of oar younger generations. A third way, perhaps a more assidnotis 
and leisurely but none the less an eflfecfcive way, lies in the study of seieoce or 
mysticism, the store-rooms, respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality and 
the loner meaning of religion. To the scientiab and the mystic the whole world 
or mankind Is one ; differences of faith to the one have but an objective signi* 
iicance, while to the other they denote absence of true spiritual perception. 

Yet another problem of gravity and importance is the problem of India’s 
poverty. Incidentally, the giving of due importance to this problem and to the 
economic motif in several movements, which appear ostensibly to be communal 
will not only serve to distinguish the economic from the purely communal 
conflicts, but also put in their proper places the communal and economic qiiestfauB, 
that face us. In examining these and kindred problems and their real importance, 
in relation to the life and well-being of our people, our Universities and their 
research faculties can bo the clearing-houses of such examination, where experience 
and Information can be pooled ana sifted, and the adjustmonis necessary for our 
life as a nation on the path of progress can be formulated. That such adjustments 
arc needed is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the life of 
India today, particularly when the task of nation-building has over a fairly wide 
field been entrusted now for the first time to Indian hands. Let us, therefore, 
start with a full realisation of the responsibilities that lie ahead and with unity 
among ourselves. 

One of the adjustments we have tc make among many others, in order that wo 
may make our equipment in difforeut Gelds accord with the life and requiremoats of 
our people, is the reconstruction of oiir education. On this sutijeot about 13 years 
ago I made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the same way as now, to 
deliver the Convocation Address of our aistor University in the Punjab and from 
which, in view of the recent discussions, may I detain you with a lew quotations ? 

I then urged whether instead of having three different stages— Primary, Secondary 
and XJniverBity— into which education is at present divided and in which the 
object of each stage is the preparation for the next higher stage, ^4t is not 
possible to have throe distinct classes of Education, each self-contained, having a 
well-defined goal and each specially adapted to the attainment of that goal. ”... 
Thus ^Uhe first and raost important stage of education, which I would prefer to 
cull Essential education, ought to include all eubjecis which are of primary 
importance— subjects, the knowledge of which is usolul to every citisien of the 
State, whatever trade, calling or profession ho or she may chooso to follow, as 
tending to increased efficiency or bettor citixeuship.”...Thifl course would, with 
suitable Eeaders, Syllabus, and School Libraries, iucindo through the medium of the 
vernacular most of tho present Middle Schooi course and even somoihing of tho 

present High Behoo! course Those ‘‘Schools should not bo moroly literary— text 

book reading schools— but should have a practical side— agriculfuro, gardening, cottage 
industries (if they are in the districts), arts and crafts (if they aro in the city). An 
experiment on these lines, which we aro conducting in llyderabad, shows how much 
greater progress the boy, who devotes a part of his time to learning the use of his 
hands for some trade, can mako in tho samo time even in tho ordinary ourrioulum 
laid down for the primary and secondary stages. On tho compltition of the essential 
course thus designed, the boy would either for the praotico of agriculture or som© 
trade, for which the primary education so organised might ho regarded as his teeJiai- 
cal education, or he would enter” a High School.*. These Schools ‘‘should each of 
them aim at giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it goes,” 
and would include Schools of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Government Secretariat, 
Oommeroe, and Business with a less protected and expensive course than the proseut, 
which would give the country and, espooially tha village side, Doctors, Engineers, 
Lawyers, Agriculturists and Businessmen, etc., expooting but a moderate remunera- 
tion...... 

‘‘The University would thon take charge of students after they had emorgorl from 
these vocational High Schools wooding 'out such as proved themselves inaacquate or 

undesirable”, which means that It would ‘‘take charge' o! the direct lastriiotlon and 

training only of a limited number of selootod students— limited by tha ability of the 
students themselves to follow tho University course, and limited also by the dumber 
required to satisfy tho estimated needs of tho oountry..*.*,'What I mtf , oali''thO'idWir 
aoiivlos of tha university would thus ha simplIGad and abridged, a|}‘Owttg'''ft"‘mo’rc' 

5 ? 
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freodom to pursue its higher aetivitios, by whicli I mean research and spociallsatioia 
and also, the in^restigation, consideration and soluiion of the odncational and cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every civilised country, some times be- 
coming as acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial judgment 
of the learned, worhing in an atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or political taint, can best solve.” 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from the earliest stages, those proposals, on 
which the educational system of Hyderabad is being reorganised, will eventually 
result in adapting our educational system to the needs of our people and thereby 
diminish the number of unemployed which is likely to increase, if education remains, 
as it largely is to-day, divorced from the realities of our economy. This does not, 
however, mean that any great limitations, except those of fitness and req[uirement, 
will be placed Id the way of those, who wish to benefit by a study of the humani- 
ties or the liberal sciences which go so largely to the making ot culture in a man. 
What it does prevent is the repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes 
of young men, wholly unfitted for a University career, are allowed— nay, forced—to 
enter the Universities in the hope of securing some quite subordinate clerical 
employment or other, From the walls of your University are bound to emerge 
those who will play in the future an active indeed a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and the same holds true of the different Universities 
that to-day function in India. It is largely your task, therefore, to do planning in 
education, so as to bring it as far as possible in consonance with your needs. 

I have spoken already on the need to ‘'docommunalise” our histories. I am only 
thinking aloud of course, but I venture in that process to make a further suggestion 
to you for what it may be worth. Many of you must no doubt have read and been 
interested to read of llie suggestion made by* Mr. H. G. Wells regarding the necessity 
of a world encyclopaedia to act as a compendium, constantly kept up-to-date, of 
knowledge in all its ^branches. Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will 
materialise in our own time i cannot say. But I am convinced that a project of 
this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our own country, would be of real 
and lasting utility. Co-operation between the Universities of India might well result 
in the creation of an Indian Eiioyclopaedia designed for the same purpose, though 
perhaps not executed on tho same lines. A work such as this where knowledge of 
all that pertains to India can be co-ordinated and made available for the general 
benefit, would not only lead to better and more exact information but also, I am sure, 
strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our responsibility to our 
; country and to each other. 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether Graduates or Under 
gradutes of this University, who have still their lives before them to live. Perhaps 
at no epoch of our history had any generation of the youth of this country before 
it a greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that task than the present. That 
chance exists wherever you look, provided thore is manhood to imdoitake it May 
you my young friends, realise tho scope of work which is yours and the great 
future which you can make not only for yourselves but for our people 
as a whole. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Mirza M, Ismail^ 
Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of tho University of Madras held on the Sil». 
August 1938:— 

To-day the world lies before you with its hopes and fear. But what a changed 
world it is from ours 1 When wo sot out from the University, peace, democratic 
advance, international division of labour were the watchwords. It seemed tho end of 
one age, the beginning of another. The European conceit of nations apparently bad 
establisned itself on a firm basis, and any friction that might arise seemed easily 
soluble by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. Even the war between Eussla and 
Japan was regarded by some as not wholly evil if, as seemed possible, it would bring 
to m end the bad old system of despotic rule in Eussia. Democracy was blaming Its 
trail In the most unlikely places. Turks, Persians and Chinese were setting their feet 
on paths which were likely to lead to some measure of democralie control In Mm$k 
there wm the no riy- created Duma which appeared to mark a stage in the movement 
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towards popular power, Tho eGonooaic niaoliino soQtned dostinod to run smoothly, with 
a wonderful equilibrium bolween the working parts. The tropical countries were 
producing foodstuffs and raw materials and tho Western couatnos_ industrial goods. 

Thsro was a strogglB for laarkots^ but nobody ^uostionod tli6 pnnoiplo of iEtoriiationud 

di?is!oa of labour. ^ 

India, in 1905 

But what of India meanwhile ? Here there was no^^perhaps, perfect peace. The 
surface of the waters was disturbed by the sirenuous ellorts of that dynamic person- 
ality Lord Curzon, io improve the efficiency of the admimsiration. Bat m spite of 
some perturbations, the people as a whole did not loso faith m tho good intentions of 
the nation with whom Destiny had broiigh them into close association, bo 
that Gokhale set out on his famous pilgrimage to England. Hest came the fateful 
mooting with John xlorley and then-^at last-tho^ beginnings of India s laborious 
journey towards self-government. That great political sage, it may bo noted, had no 
belief in. the value of parliamentary institutions in this ooiiniry, tliinking lliem unsaitod 

to the conditions here, , r. , ^ w.. 

rouT world is not, 1 fear, as placid and hopeful as oiirs was. JTe 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would bo ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, aigosies of magic sails; 

We looked forward to a time when , , ,xi 

The war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-fiags were failed 
in the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

But those dreams have disappeared in the lurid light of the new day, and wo hear 
The Heavens filled with shouting, and there raiiiod a ghastly dew 
From tho nations’ airy navies grappling in tlio contral blue. 

This contrast between our hopes of those years and the tragic facts ^o! lo-day is 
not merely a poet’s fancy impressed into my service. M. Andre Maurois, the wo l- 
known French writer, has very lately described tho poignant contrast between tho 

bright hopes of tho pre-war decade of this century, and fho sombre reahhes of to-day 

under tho caption “Tho tragic decline of the liumMe 'deal. He sa^, pio humane 
ideal, whoso noblo aims were generally respected before the World War, has 
declined during tho last ton years to a condition of priinihvo violenco and cruelty. 
We are again becoming aooustomod to the ferocity of which several cenjuries of 

civilization had soemod to euro the human race j and this new baibaiity is far more 

diffluorous than that of tho savages because it is armed by science. At nearly 

every point the forces of civilization seem to bo sonnding a retreat The peace of 
Europe protected a great civilization. And now in 1933 what is left of this wonder- 
ful seourity ? A aood part of the world is already at war. Menacing shadows loom 

threateningly over' tho rest of the planet Economic isolation, onpp _ dreaded, has 

become an ideal. Nations blockade thmselve.s It seems as if, _m spite of the 

immense progress made by soionoo, and perhaps oven as a result of this progress, wa 
are entering into a new period of_ barbarism.” In Lamartine’s words, “Barbarism re- 
commences by the excess of civilisation” 

Tnn World To-dat 

You live indeed in a changed and changing world, a hupjing and disordered 
world Now we know, to our cost, that tho era of peace m which we pursued our 
studies came to an end in 1914. The Groat War was to make the world safe for 
democracy and by war to end war. Is our world to-day safe or democratic ? Has 
tho War ended war or is it not destined to be the precursor of another--a far more 
terrible war ? Wo live in a world which is being taught or forced to deny the 
hrothorhood of man. Bigid doctrines enforced by iron-handed men havo taken hold 
of a large part of mankind and aro contending for mastery over the_ rest. Treaties 
are vioWd with impunity warfare goes on. The bold plan for mtornahonal co- 

operation has failed. The world will be destroyed either by the war that is appre- 
hended or by the burden of preparation for the war that does not come j And 
these war-bnrdens fall on tho shoulders of people already half-strangled by limitations 
■ imposed on mutual trade. As the “New York Post” has summed up the situation, “one 
of tli0 greatest hidtieu war dangers in laropo is that the arpamont burden of 
win beoomo so intolerable that war will no longer appear oatastrophio in companson.” 

CoNDiiioss IK India 

But to turn to tho happier side of tho pietare. If world conditions have worsened 
things seem to have improved, in India. Our hopes seem now to be maoh nearer 
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realization. Tlie modest instalment oC reform under tlio Morcly-Minto sclieme anti 
the appoinmont of Lord Sialia and other Indians to positions of liigli responsibility 
caused thorn an amount of oxoitement which to-day almost makes oiio smilo. Now wo 
have solLgovonimeiit in th© province, and the project of a United India with large 
powers of self-determination . is engaging the thoughts of Britain and India, But 
changes in government take second place to tins really lemarlcable change in the spirit 
and the outlook of the people. Increased seif-confidenca and with it increased solf- 
respect, disappearance of any cult of violence and the growing power of the gospel 
of non-violence— these are signs of the times. Now wo Ond Indian statesmoa res- 
pected figures not only in the councils of thoir owm country and of tlio British Com- 
mon vrealtli, but also in the world at large. 

What then are the nott results ? Wc livo in an ago which is full of torrifyfng 
possibilities, but here in India our position is far happier and prouder tliau seemed 
possible !e the early years of this century. 

COMMUNALISM 

There is, however, one cloud on tho horizon. T rofor to tlio spectre of communa- 
Ifsm. In communities which are large and whose composition has been influenced 

by many historical factors, particularly in coraraunities w’hieh have been subject to 

invasion, there are bound lo bo small groups which retain their own individual 

characteristics. The relationship bolweeu tho larger group and the smaller ono is 
bound to bo difficult, Tho larger unit cannot afford to ignore tho smaller because 

that would destroy all real unity. Nor can the larger unit seek to mould tho smaller 
into a common pattern of culture and deny it political rights ; for that would 

merely lead to disintegration. To deny to tho minorities thiu’r right to a full share 

In the commonwealth, and full scope to follow their own religious faith and develop 
their own culture 'would be distinctly indofonsible. What is most disc|uieting in the 
present situation is tho sonso of separateness of the minoritios and the impatient 

attlrude of the largo groups towards tho smaller. 

The problem of minorities has had to bo faced In other parts of the world and 
has not proved altogether Incapable of solution. In Central Europe, Teuton and 
Slav have fought with oaoh other in the past and now live side by side, although, 
it must be admitted, not always in amity. To-day in Czochoslovakia we see wfiat 

tremendous issues may hang on this difficult matter of minority rights. We m 
India should take a warning from tho history of post-war States such as Ozeoho- 
slovakia which, like India, is a state of nationalities, not a national state. In somo 
respects our own position here is better. Only in recent years has the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, perhaps the most difficult of minority problems, been forced info 
unpleasant prominence. For years the two communities have lived togotlior in 
friendship and peace. AThy should thoy not do so now ? 

What wo perhaps most need both as individuals and as a people, is tolerance, 
tolerance for the viows and acts of others. The roofs of oommunalism lie deep in 
human nature. Therefore it is that we in India should he specially careful If only 
we could discipfino ourselves to adopt, not in words only but also in deeds, a 
sympathetic and friendly attitude, especially towards the religious beliefs and 
practices of otliers, how happy our country would bo and how happy we should 
bo ourselves 1 Befiovc mo, it needs no great effort to do that. It is only a question 
of making up onehs mind. I appeal to you to try to do it. You will bo giving, I 
assure yon, groat pleasure to yourselves, and what is more, to others, and tho 
groatest of all pleasure is to give pleasure to others. 

Tin-; Pnonmi of Unemploymknt 

The accontaation of onraraunal bitterness and the widening of communal cleavage 
are not, however, tho only disquieting features In the political and social landscape 
of our country. The economic pattern of the country seems to be unhappily oons- 
truoted' as far m concerns the prospects of the young mon who go out of tho portals 
of the tTuivorsity. Bagehot wrote : 

*^Paopl6 contrive to find work to employ them ; body and soul are kept together. 
And this is what mankind has to show for its six thousand years of toil and 
trouble P 

But what would Bagehot have said of a social fabric that admits of, as it does 
In Europe and America, millions of people to remain unemployed for months and 
even years ? If we compar© oonditi om In India when I was leaving the University 
With those obtaining to-day, il would appear that there was then greater oorrelation 
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between the number of graduates and the number of posts and openings available 
in the professions and Government service. We could look forward with, confidence 
to ready employment of a kind suited to onr equipment in the oconomic framoworic 
of the country. The graduate of to-day, I am sorry to say, cannot have the same 
confident outlook. , , „ . 

Looking back over three decades, we see that a tremendous advanoe has been 
made since the first Indian Industrial Conference met in 1905, under the president-^ 
ship of Mr. E. 0. Butt, when ono of the speakers referred to the distance and cost 
of coal-fuel and the consequent limitations on Indian industrial development Since 
then the iron and stoel industry has become a great factor in the economic life of 
the country and tho cotton mil! industry has definitely succeeded in reducing imports 
of cloth to a position of secondary importance, while hydro-electric power has de- 
veloped in a way which no one could have foretold. One might have thought that 
these devolopoicnts and the advanoe in commerce and banking would have increased 
the field of employment for university graduates, ^either directly or indirectly, ^by 
increasing the area of employment in the professions and in Government service, 
Thore has indeed been a great increase in tho number of government employees and 
in tho number of persons engaged in tho professions, but the spectre of middle-class 
unemployment, by which we mean the unemployment of the educated, haunts tho 

economic scone. ^ ^ ^ - it. i .a i 

Tho one thing about which every one seems to be^ agreed is that^ the eclucatioDal 
system of tho country is partly responsible for the evil, and In particular, the uni- 
versities are blamed as being factories for the mass production of graduates and for 
dumping them on a glutted market. The demand for Increased expenditure on pri- 
mary education is generally accompanied by a deprecation of State grants to 
universities. , . , . 

It is not for me to deny that the evil is a real one, or that it needs immediate 
attention in the interest as well as of the social economy of the country, But It is 
necessary to have a sense of perspective both of time and space. For one thing, 
the possibility that the number of graduates turned out by the universities might 
overtake tho number of those that can be absorbed In employment has always been 
in the air, and It is instructive to find that, so early as the eighties of the last 
century, Convocation speakers already detected a superfluity of graduates in relation 
to tho absorbing capacity of the community. This only means that from tune to 
timo there is a lag between supply and demand. In our preoccupation with^our own 
troubles we should not forget that tho problem of unemployment Is a national ono 
and Indeod, an international one. 

Thore is sometimes a lag between the operation of the educational system of a 
country and that of its economic machinery, so that the output of the educational 
system both in respect of numbers and their distribution bears no close relationship 
to tho needs of the occupational pattern of the country. The groat majority of people 
aro forced to fit themselves to the occupational pattern of the community without 
any special training for any occupation in particular although^ in the past the system 
of apprenticeship was a useful hyphen between the recruits and the occupations. 
That system has broken down In the western countries but in ^ most occupations the 
demand for special training is becoming almost co- extensive with the entire body of 
employees. Tliis need of the economic ^ organization ^of the country is met by a 
progressive increase of vocational education, and specially since the War there has 
been a tremendous advance in this direction in the western countries, 


In our country the untrained recruit turns either to unskilled occupations or to 
agriculture. The educational system of the country was built from the top down- 
wards to supply the government of the country with an adequate and suitable 
number of persons competent to serve in the lower ranks of government service. 
The system of education was thus vocational In a narrow sense, but as the number 
of soliools, primary and secondary, increased and as the number of successful 
entrants from these lower grades of schools to the universities also fnoreasedi it 
followed that the number of graduates has also increased. But there has not been a 
corresponding increase either In the number of posts in government service or 
openings In the professions. Hence these tears. Unwise suggestioM have been 
made to restrict admission to the univeisities and even to high schools. The country 
is by no means over-supplied with educated persons and education in any stag© has^ 
not reached saturation point, if indeed such a point can ever b© reached in a 
community. But there is an urgent need of a planned distribution of numbers in 
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siiccessive stages between differeat courses, some of which will lead to a degree In 
arts and science, and the rest directly to one specific occupation or another. 

Some kind of proportion in numbers must be established between the present 
high school and uni?ersity courses and new courses of a realistic and vocational 
character which are urgently needed if the economic life of the country is to become 
more efficient and productive. There is a special need for a reorganisation of the high 
school courses In order to secure a better type of entrant to the universities. For those 
who are not proceeding to the universities there should be vocational couises either of 
high school stage afterwards. Not for every boy who enters the school gates should the 
a degree be regarded as the final goal, nor should a degree be a necessary qualification 
for employment of all kinds. Take the case of the English Polytechnics. They train 
between ten^ and twenty times as many students as the universities. Moreover, post- 
secondary diploma courses need not fall below the standard of university courses 
and they may fully attain to the requirements of specific occupations. Whether 
these diploma courses should be under the control of the university complex in our 
country makes it desirable that for a time the universities should at any rate remain 
in close contact with the diploma courses. 

Elsewhere we know that such diploma courses of vocational character are con- 
trolled by national bodies in intimate relationship with the respective occupations. 
In our country post-secondary education either has meant education In a university 
of such courses, as engineering, which have been generally associated with institutions 
of university standard. If the rush to the present university courses is to be che- 
cked, without, at the same time, creating a sense of discontent among those who 
are prevented from entering upon such couises it will be necessary for a time 
for the universities to be in^ intimate contact with the new courses. As the edu- 
cational field becomes more diversified, it may bo possible for another body to take 
oyer and administer these courses. By that time let us hope the university complex 
will also have disappeared as tho result of familiarity with, and benefit ‘from, the 
vocational courses. 


The Universities and Unemploymeni’ Problem 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian universities must help the 
country in solving. Otherwise, they will not have discharged their lesponsibilities 
to the social order. Our universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in thoir aca- 
demical robes and turn away in cold disdain from the problem, and continue to 
dump their products^ on an exaspeiated community. The eia of splendid isolation 
and unchallenged privilege is gone for ever and univorsities, like any other social 
institution, must pass the test of social serviceability. No social institution can justify 
its demand for support from the community, particularly financial support from 
public funds, unless it both performs, and makes it clear that it does perform, a 
servioe of social worth. Extension of the frontiers of knowledge and colonisation of 
the area thus won from time to time will certainly remain among the great tasks of 
the universities, but the training of the individual for life In society is also to be 
counted as one of their indispensable tasks. Such training of tho individual is not of 
course merely vocational nor mainly vocational, though I do not see any reason why 
preparation for earning a livelihood should bo a cause for deprecation or apology, 
sinoo we all have to earn our living. 

My stress on the pait that the universities should play in solving tho problem of 
unemployment does not mean that the entire responsibility Is theirs. Universities in 
particular, and the educational system in general, can only be expected to adjust 
their output to the occupational needs of tho country. The range of occupations in a 
country and the numbers that each occupation is capable of absorbing depend most 
of all on the economic policy of tho state and on tiio vigour with which a right 
policy is pursued. In a country like ours, which is as one-sided in its occupational 
pattern ag in its educational system, there is a great need for the government to plan 
the development of trade and industry and to find fresh avenues of employmont for 
the rising generation. 

HESFONSIBlLtTY 03? TJnIVERSITIEB 

Having said so much about the vocational objective of education, let mo turn to 
its other objectives, citkenship and culture, specially In the case of university educa- 
tion. More than ever the universities in India bear on their shoulders a great res- 
ponsibility. That responsibility is no less than the training and equipment of the 
youth of the country in the service of their Motherland and their feIlow-men» 
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True to scliolarship and national in spiiifc, otir universities, whether or not they 
are i^enerousiy or amply or even sufficiently equipped, should carry on the sacred work 
of fashioning the best type of Indian, attracting the young to service, instlliing Into 
their minds the idea of civic duty, preserving the great popular heart from envy and 
hatred, and establishing a fortress where men may reMir and make a stand for the 
eternal values. Our universities must be the refuge of Truth and the home of Free- 
dom, teaching our young men to think for themselves and to make a good life^ not 
simply a good living. I do not mean mere goodness, for untrained goodness does not 
count for everything in this world, whatever may be its facilities in the next 

Duty of Yowo Graduates 

It Is chiefly to you young men and young women that pass out of the portals of 
universities that the country will look for guidance in the difficult tasks that lie ahead. 
You are the people that will largely shape her destinies in the years to come. Never 
was thoro so much need for youth to cultivate habits of high and serious thinkings 
Your fundamental problem will be to find continually more points of common interest, 
and to think in larger units than your ancestors did, to think across dividing lines 
of class and caste to the common denominator of mutual interests, aiming at a higher 
socialisation of tho races in class relationships and national relationships. lYork for 
a united peaceful India with no other thought in your minds than that of service 
to the Motherland. Provincialism, comraunalism, and lingualism constitute serious 
problems in our oouiitry to-day. You will be able to approach these problems with 
more flexible minds than we of the older generation. Tho fruits of truely co-opera- 
tive industry and the widespread feeling of good-will and common interests among 
all concerned in the activities of life will eondnco perhaps more than anything else 
within our grasp towards the true and lasting progress of our country. 

In spite of the multiplicity of inventions and comforts we are no happier than 
our ancestors, probably less happy than they wore. Happiness depends to a large 
extent upon our outlook on life. "We are the victims of all sorts of influences and 
propaganda. ‘‘People believe easily,” says La Fontaine, “what they fear or what 
they desire.” We need education to-day as never before. It is our only hope of 
preserving tho ancient ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world which seems 
cent on destroying itself. It is our only hope of resolving bewilderment, of protect- 
ing our people from sinister influences and of recapturing happiness. 

Ab you know, India is at present engaged in a constitutional experiment of a 
vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a success and lead to a further and 
fuller realisation of her poiitica! aspirations will depend, and depend entirely, upon 
her ability to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type—men of 
character and ability, character even more than ability, men of vision. For, in the 
last analysis, 

what constitutes a Btato ? Not high raised ’buttment, 

Levelled mound, thick wallSr and moated gate. 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

But men—high minded men, men who their duties know, 

And knowing, dare maintain. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 

Universities and City Life 

Time was when centres of learning both in tho East and tho West were located 
‘Tar from the madding crowd ” though the Universities of Benares and Taxila in 
our own country and the Universties of Paris and Bologna In Europe are 
unmistakable evidence that learning and culture did not fail to prosper even when 
their devotees rubbed shoulders with men engaged in everyday tasks. However 
that may be, tho days of isolation are gone, and learning must come down from 
the mountain tops to tho valleys whore men and women live, and be In dally 
contact with them. Universities have boon established in recent years in tho 
West in large industrial centres such as Manchester and Liverpool, while even 
Oxford and Cambridge, which to a great many people are tho moaern roptosenfea- 
tives of the old hermitage schools of India, are no longer isolated from the main 
currents of life of the nation. Our univerEitics are all located in the leading 
towns of India, but I fear that they live in seclusion and are not influenced by 
the life that sweeps by them, nor have they established intimate coataets with 
the people from whom they draw their sustenance and lor whom, In the last 
resort, their work is Intendea. 
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If tlie noble ideal of democracy that Hhe whole conduct and development 
of a people’s cultiire is to be nniverrtally shared^ is to be realized, it will always 
fall to the universities to serve as benignant lamps of cultnro at which the common 
people may light their modest rush-lights. This duty to society is discharged In 
part through tfao young men and young women who pass through the university, 
who, In various posts of duty and service, act as centres of culture and 
enlightenment, 

Extension and Publioation Worx oe Universities 

A more direct and extensive way in which universities can help to realize this 
great ideal of democracy is by means of extension and publication work. It should 
be the missW o! Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people know- 
ledge and culture in an easily apprehended and assimflablo form, and this can be 
done both by speech and by print Extension work hss been a powerful method of 
spreading university culture and establishing contacts between the university and the 
working classes in Great Britain, and although several Indian nnivervsities have ex- 
tension departments, something moie continuous and thoroughly organized Is needed 
so that regular courses of lectures can be given in a number of centres in the area 
covered by a university. This extension work must be supplemented by the publi- 
cation of small monographs In simple language which will bring modern knowledge 
within the reach of the common man. It is well known that some of the popular 
text books In England of a university standard are really a series of extension lectures 
revised and reprinted. For our purposes, however, the popular standards by the B. 
B. C, will suffice. The B. B. C. have increased the effect of the spoken word by 
translating it into the printed word, and we might profitably follow their example in 
regard to our popular lectures. 

The IMPORTANOJE OF YEENACtTLARS 

Both the extension work and the publications should be in the languages of the 
areas served by the uni vorsi ties. The work of the Universities is carried on ia 
English and for a number of years to come at any rate, will continue to bo in that 
language but it is ei^ually certain that for a number of years a knowledge of English 

will remain the monopoly of only a small section of even the literate class. There- 

fore it Is all the more necessary that the universities should make a practice of 
arranging for lectures in the languages of the country and publishing them so 
that the literature of knowledge, in which the Indian languages are lamentably 
deficient may receive continuous accession. In this way our languages will 
develop a plastic power of expression which would have surprised our 

forefathers. 

Unxtebsity settlements 

There is another way In which our universities can bring themBoIvcB into inti- 
mate touch with the masses and incidentally give a sense of reality to tlio teaching 
of important branches of study such as economics, sociology,^ politics and 
statistics. In the poorer districts of London a niimbor of university settle- 
ments have been established. The object of these settlements is to ameliorate 
to some degree the life of tlio poor who live in the nelglibourhood. Those 

settlements are lighthonsos which radiate their beams of fiiendliness and comfort 
Into the surrounding darkness. A number of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements !n the East End of London, and the members of a college 
not only support the college settlement with subscriptions, but aro also encouraged to 
spend some time In it and tak o an active part in the work. There Is surely room 
for similar work In our own country but here such work needs to bo done 
not only in urban, but also in rural areas, I suggest that our universities should 
give their attention to this matter and institute centres of work in industrial areas 
as well as in rural parts. Settlement work in rural areas can be made an effective 
part of rural construction, which In its turn is part of national reconstruction, 

Abviob to the obaduams 

young men and women, you are now passing from the calm wators of the Uni- 
versity to the open sea of life. To me it is a most moving sight 1 remember 
well our own hopes and anxieties at this critical juncture, xho hopes in which we 
indulged and the dreams we dreamt are yours to-day. 

Eemembery In the first place, that although you may not scale the heights of 
Shcoess, there Is a heroism in doing the ordinary things with extraordinary 2 ;eal* 
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As Canon Streeter lias wisely said, quality of a man’s life or oliaracter must 
00 judged not by the number of different things he does but by the nature 
of the particular things he elects to do and by the way la whloli he 
does them.” It is^ as well to remember that the work of the world Is carried 
majority of people whose lot is cast in humbie places. And if the 
work they do were not done with thoroughness and zeal the machine of life would 
creak and ^ work inefficiently. 

One thing that I should like especially to emphasize is that you should cultivate 
me art of happiness.^ It is part of your duty to yourselves as well as to your neigh-* 
hour to make your life as happy as you can. To that end you should develop that 
most useful of all human assets, namely, personality. Personality and happiness are 
interwoven. You cannot hope for the one without the other, A pleasing personality 
lies latent in everybody. But it takes time and effort to develop it. Develop those 
qualities which attract and please and eradicate those attitudes and manners which 
repel. It is a life-time job, but it is thriiliag constructive work. In your contact 
with others use the gracious way. Look at what is pleasant and agreeable. You will 
rind life unpleasant if much of your attention is given to the disagreeable. Let not 
the crooked things that cannot be made straight cumber you. The healthy mind 
turns from the futile to the effective. Cultivate the habit of unclouded thinking. It 
is vita! to grasp hmts and not be constantly rushed through tUe distortion of emotions. 
If you live your life in a perpetual fog of prejudice and emotion, through which 
nothing can be seen with realism, your happy moments will be rare and fleeting. 

Do not forgot, I entreat you, that patience is touchstone of all the virtues. A 
man who has no patience is inevitably a man full of regrets. Time is an important 
factor in human affairs.^ The value of time Is that if men would only be patient, if 
they would only sot their minds' to think out questions and not be betrayed by sud- 
den emotion into foolish or violent action, they would always be certain in the long 
ruu to come out right Remember that the price of success is hard work, patience, 
and a few sacrifices. 

Lastly, remember that of all the virtues Charity has been called the greatest The 
great evil that are hampering mankind in its upward march at the present time are 
a temporary retreat from Beason and lack of Charity. As university graduates It 
should be your mission to see that the lamp of Reason is not dimmed, it has been 
said that tenderness is the chief gift of ail really great men, but there Is no reason 
why tenderness should not bo the portion of all men. In your intercourse with 
paojple, whether it be in daily routine or on occasions when you are called upon to 
deal with matters of greater moment, be unfaltering in vour allegiauce to Beason, 
Truth and Oharity. ^ j 5 

JKindly words, sympathising attentions, watchfuiaess against wounding the sensitive- 
ness of others— these cost very little but they are priceless in their value. 

And so I have these words with you. 

1 wish the ITuiversity of Madras and all that it represents prosperity and success 
and each of you a happy future. 


The Bombay Uoiversity Convocatioii 

The following is the address delivered by Mr. K K Okandavarkar, Vice* 
Ohancelior, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Bombay held on the I0ilt* 
Auguit 1038 

¥11601 1 had the honour of addressing the Oouvocation of IQM, I spoke on the 
growth and development of this University, on some of its present activities, and on 
the lines of its progress In the near future. Though hardly four years have passed 
since then, much water has flowed down the Gauges. The introduction of provlueiU! 
autonomy under the Government of India Act of 19S5 has resulted In many aa 
Important change| and brought about an entire change in the outlook on the various 
problems with which the country is faced. You will admit, Sir, that the most 
important problem which the country has been facing for some years past, and which 
has now been brought to the forefront, is the problem of edueatiom All over the 
country speeches are being made and schemes ate being evolved, some of which ' in- 
volve a radical reconstruction of th© scheme of education in this country. In short, 
reoonstruetion, which involves tha destruction of the existing scheme of educatloai 
58 
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ratlier than reform, has become the watchword of many politicians and reformers of 
the day Most of the new Provincial Governments are busy preparing schemes to 
overhani the existing system o! primary and secondary edacation, and the Government 
of one Province in which there are five Universities, has appointed a Committee to go 
into the ouestion of University education, - . i 

I shall not in this address deal with the question of primary oducaiioii or the 
Wardha scheme, which, I now find, has been changed beyond recognition by the 
Primary Education Committee of the Central Education Board presided over by our 
Prime Minister, nor shall I, in this address, deal with the question of secondary 
education, as we are not yet aware of the considered views of the Government of ^ our 
Province, But I would like to make a reference to the^ report of the Committee 
recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to advise thorn ‘'^on the qu^tion of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primary and secondary schools in the Province 
of Bombay”. This Committee, on which there was no University representative, and 
which had nothing to do with the question of higher education,^ or with what should 
be the test of entrance to the University, have gone out of their way to recommend 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that the entrance to the 
University should be by tests held by aSiliated colleges. These recommendations have 
led to a prevailing impression among the public that tho Oovornment have decided to 
abolish the Matriculation Examination, which the University has rightly claimed as 
entirely its own affair, being purely and simply an entrance examination to the 
University courses of study. I would like here to sound a note of warning. It is 
not the first time that the question of abolishing tho Matriculation Examination has 
been raised, nor is it tho first time that the University has been advisoii to modernise 
the Matriculation Examination and to provide ^ alternative courses of study. Such 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result of six years oxpon- 
enoe gained in this University, I would earnestly request Government^ to Jeave the 
question of the Matriculation Examination to bo dealt with by the University, 

What has been worrying me, however and, I am sure, has been worrying people 
interested in the cause of education in this country is the ^ attitude towards higher 
education of certain influential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day, and this attitude has raised an apprehonsion in our mmds 
that higher education is in danger of being starved. The problem of higher 
education is our main concern, ana 1 think it necessary that I should say somethiag 
about ft here, particularly, in view of certain recent pronouncements ^ regarding it. 
There is a great danger m accepting the principle that higher education should be 
self-supporting and that the liability of tho State should be restricted to educating 
persons whose services are required by the State. Apart from the narrow utilitari- 
anism on which this principle rests, to advocate it is to shut ono^s eyes to the 
teachings of political philosophy. The interest of the State does not^ lie solely in the 
production of clerks and officers needed for carrying on the administration of tho 
country, Ooveinment is not an end in itself. It exists for tho good of the oouniry, 
The needs of the country arc greater and far more important than the nuods of the 
administration. While the country requires the services of persons who can run tlio 
administration, oven more does it need tho sorvicos of pub!i(jisis, oducatfoiiists. 
Industrialists, scientists, leaders of thought, members of tlio learned professions and, 
above ail, good citizens. Higher odneation is as ^essential for tho life of a nation as 
primary or secondary education. Higher education has a cultural ^ as well as an 
economic value. It may be argued that the holding ^ of oxamlnaticm and award of 
degrees and diplomas being the functions of Uuiversitius, the latter can very wejl 
be expected to support themselves by charging adequato foes for admissions to tlioir 
examinations and for the award of degrees and diplomas and that only^ those who 
can afford to pay such fees should take advantage of Uaiversity oduoation, ^ What 
ever may have been the conception of tho main function of IJuiyermtlea in days 
gone by, it is becoming increasingly clear that the holding of oxaminations and the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas are not the only purposes for which Universities 
exist, Universities have, indeed, a much higher mnetion to fulul! in the life ol the 
nation. They play a very important part in that life, not only by liberalising the 
spirit and ennobling the soul of the nation but also by helping the nation to 
Increase its materlar 'wealth by promoting scientific and industrial resaarch. Even 
in a country like -Ingland, it is only since the Great War that the people have 
begun to realise the mcassity of linking up tho work of University with the 
Industrial needs of the nation. lullan Huxley in hfs thoughtful book oii ”>3eleafcifie 
^eseareh and Social points out that nu addition to the broad soleatifio bwk* 
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ground of researoli which the Universities provide, out of which new appHoaUons 

grow, the newer Universities in indastrial towns like Sheffield, or Loeds or 
chestor contain departments in which very practical research is^ going on in sue] sots 
like civil, chemical and electrical engineering, metallnrgy, mining, oil 

leather research, textiles, dyeing and fuel research Even the older Universmes 

of Oxford, Cambridge and London are showing their adaptability to ^he changing 
needs of society by organising semi-practical departments’*. What I wish to em- 
phasise In this connection is that in all these cases, while some of the money ^me 
from special endowments, old and new, a great deal comes out ^ of the 
grants to Universities. The remarks of^ Huxley ^about the Universities of Engiaaa 
apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities in this country. 

Another important problem on 'which I wish to say a few words js the problem 
of unemployment, which has been agitating the public mind not only m this country 
but in ail countries of the civilixed world. It is often forgotten that this P^^hlem 
Is primarily an economic problem, and that it is, therefore, the duty or the^btate to 
tackle it. The State is one of the largest employers, and is m a position to iniiuonce 
other largo employeis like municipaiities, local boards, commercial 
industriaf concerns, wliich depend upon the State ^ for patronage and • 

The Universities can, no doubt, make their own contribution to the f hition of tue 
problem by providing the right type of education and helping the employer to 
the right kind of person. To expect the Universities to do more is to Jgnoro 
facts. The impression that Universities by means of employment bureaux can 
create employ ment or appointments is far from correct To my ^ minu 
problem of unemployment is aggravated by the^metbods in use for recruiting jpersonb 
for appointments under Government, under somi-public bodies or m 
What happens generally is that such appointments pe based, not cn the 
the suitability of the applicant for the post to which ho is appoint^, but on " 

iial, and sometimes on communal grounds. The result is lack of ^ ^ 

of discontent and bitterness and an increase m the number of highly p - 

sons without employment Those who are^ less quail fied, or have no 
thus keep out the qualified and the deserving. It is only Goyerjament that ^ 
medy this state oC affairs by patting recruitment to the public 
basis. Except for the technical and the specialised appointments, it is 
all Oovornment and semi-Government services, lower as wall as higher, shoiua oa 
?c‘oiuited by moans ol competitivo tests. So far as Government are concerned fto 
problem has been solved, to a certain extent, by the appointment _ of ° 

Commissions, both by the Central Government and by the Provincial 
As regards appointments in Commercial houses, it is ® IteLv 

provinoes they should be made to reermt their staffs Plough afeocy 

of Appointments Boards constituted nndw he auspices of ^ t^^^ 
and on which the various commercial institutions of the 
ropresenter Such Boards can, however prove cSoff ® , >L ^Sf to 
recognize them and bring influenee to bear apon the commerci^ houses to 
utilize the services of these Boards in recruiting their staffs, opeawng lor 
mvself I can say that this University would be the fiKt_ to co-operate yith 
Government in the establishment of an Appointments Board, is assured that h 

Board would be made effective in the manner I have suggested. In ths con 
neotion I am elad to mention that three or four European commercial houses havo 
aliuady availed® themselves of the assistance of our University m 
btn’H of their hieher staffs from among the graduates of this uwversity* 

1 am thankful to tiem for what they have done, and I hope that ^more commercial 
im, Indian as well as European, will avail themselves of the University s services 
for recruiting their staffs. ^ i ^ 

While on the question of unemployment, I think It would not be out of place lor 
me to mention that this University is fully alive to its responsibilities to its alnmm* 
Our Univaisitv was the first among the Indian Universities to make a strong repre* 

MoTirtira sTcrTai^^ 

SS t sag 

wflft tbtift made bv the revised rules of admission to me exaininawuu 
for the Indian Civil Service in England between European and Indian e^dWates, 
the reatrictions that these revised rules for reoruitment have placed upon the rights 
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of Indian stndents to appear for the Civil Service Examination in England, and the 
preference given to the Honours Degree of British Universities are most repugnant 
to the essential principle of .open competitive examination for administrative appoint- 
ments, and, in fact, lay down a principle of discrimination against Indians themselves 
in respect of appointments to services in their own country. 

As pointed out in the representation made by this University, it is more than a 
hundred years since the people of India commenced voicing their grievances in res- 
pect of appointments to tne public services. The Act of 1833 ^ made Indians eligible 
to all offices under the Company, and the Act of 1858 provided that the Secretary 
of State in Council should, with all convenient speed, make regulations lor admiting 
all persons, being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, who may be desirous of 
becoming candidates for appointment to the Civil Service of India to be examined as 
candidates. The Queen’s proclamation of 1858 contained as assurance that all subjects 
of the Crown, irrespective of class or creed would bo admitted to office under the 
Government freely and impartially. As long ago as 1800, a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State recommended that two examinations should bo held simul- 
taneously, one in England and one in India, and those who competed In both countries 
should be classified In one list according to merit. It was not until the year 1893 
that official recognition was given to this principle of simultaneous examinations by 
the House of Commons passing a resolution, Tho resolution, however, romaineii a 
dead letter, and partial effect was given to it only about 11 years ago, and now, 
Instead of making the competitfon as open as possible, both in England and in India, 
we have these new rules shutting tho door in England to the best talent in this 
country by artificial barriers of residence and restricted University goalifications. 

Although it is now a year since this University made its representation to the 
Secretary of State for India, it is only very recently that we have heard that be has 
declined to remove the handicap on Indian students complained o! In the representa- 
tion, This University, however, ought to be thankful to the other Universities in 
the country and to the Inter-University Board for supporting its representation. 

My advice to those of you who aro still within the portals of the University 
is to utilise to the full every opportunitjr you have of cultivating those virtues that 
thrive best in a corporate life, which brings together a large number of Individuals, 
diffiering from one another in upbringing, habits, temperament and ideas, but working 
together with one single aim, namely, to equip themselves for a life of usefulness ana 
service to the country and to the world. To those others who have already crossed 
the threshold of the university and are about to enter the arena of the world, my 
advice is ; ^^Carry with you : wherever you go, and whatever you do, the high 
and noble Ideals which you have Imbibed from tho lessons of history and biography, 
the teachings of the poets and philosophers and of your own professors.” My final 
word of advice to all of you is s “Never cease to be studonts ” Small as that 
phrase is, its implications are manifold. A student is essentially an idealist. Tho 
idealism of the student is badly needed in the world to-day, where we find 
individnals, communities and nations quarrelling over potty difforences* forgetting 
the Ideals of love, iinselfisimess and truth preached by prophets and religious 
teachers from the earliest times. Tho word ‘'student” conjures up tho pfeturo of 
a humble and ardent seeker after truth. The greater the humility, the greater will 
be the knowledge that comes his way. Again, tho word “student” connotes hope, 
ambition, sympathy, a forgiving nature, generosity and kindness to one\s fellows, 
qialltks which are extolled in public life, the more because they are so raroiy to 
be fonnd. A student is loyal to his friends, to his college, to his University. Ho 
always strives to be better, to learn better and to do bettor. If all of us were to 
preserve and practise these virtues, wMoh come naturally to the studeal, largely 
because of the purity of the atmosphere and traditions which surround the temple 
of learning, we should transform the world into a much hotter place than we find 
It to-day. I earnestly call upon you, my young friends, to continue to be studmtg 
to the end of your lives by retaining tho idealism, tho humility, the generosity, tho 
honesty of purpose and the m$l which characterise the student 
m hm College life. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

Hia following is the text of the address delivered by Sev, 0. F. Andrews at 
the Annual Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 6th, October, 
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We livo in a ciistraotod world which is passing through a hiirricaoe of eviL The 
cycioiio^Ijas Kwept from one end of the earth to the other. In the Far East, Japan 
has invited China, and an incredibly cruel war has been carried on with ruthless 
ferocity for over a year. In the west of Europe, Spain has been torn asunder by 
a struggle that is no less deadly. Day after day we look at the news in the papers 
concerning Central Europe in order to see whether war has hioken out or not Even 
as 1 write these words, on September 15th, the telegrams are full of dread forebodings. 
It will not do for us in India to say with Hamlet, 

The world is out of joint. O cursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right I 

For W6 must seek the deeper causes of the evil within ourselves. Otherwise we, 
too, m our turn, may be brought within the hurricane zone. While, therefore, I shall 
only cloal to-day with those urgent aud pressing questions which touch us here lu 
Iiitiia, 1 shall keep in mind all tho while this vast and sinister background of world 
disorder which we cannot altogether escape. 

^ Many of tliose who have just taken their degrees will have their share very soon 
m sliapiog the destiny of Mysore State, to which they will devote thoif service. This 
university should bo in a position to provide ouo of the chief sources of their deep 
and solid thinking. I would ^ ask them, together with those present, to do some of 
this hard thinking along with me to-day ; for the subject I have chosen — how to 
bridge over the gulf between tho rich and tho poor ; botweeu the University and the 
vlllagos,“-«is by far the most difficult that we can approach. Only that State, which 
can set to work sincerely to solve this problem, is likely to weather the storm. We 
have lately witniissed, in Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the 
poor, have crashed, Here in louia we have begun to realize liow near tho danger 
may be to^ ourselves, and how short is tho time for putting our own houses in order, II 
I Koop Strictly, as I am bound to do, to the academic aspect of my subject, tho im* 
portance of the political issue will not be forgotten. Pure science is the basis of all 
applied scimico* So what I ^try to put forward in principle this morning lies at the 
back of that formont in Indian politics which is leavening our national life. 

First of nil, let us frankly acknowledge, that in spite of much that has been harm- 
ful, groat benefits have como to India to its long association with 
flic Wt'Kf*. The hard, stern, exact, scientific thinking of modern Europe has brought 
this country, with a shock, out of its ancient fairy land of dreams. To take a 
conertdo oxamfdo, which every historian would accept, tho impenetrable wall of 
uiitwiohabdity ^wfiK breached at last in tho ninoteenth century by the terrific Impact 
of Western Kmontific and democratic thought. The wrong id womanliood, caused 
by eliild marriage, has also boon brought homo to the conscience of India in a 
similar mapner. The present successful movemoni for social reform goes back to 
the liberal Ideas of (Madstone and Bright, of Mazzini and Abraham Lincoln, as well 
as to tho insight of fthe great Indian reform loaders, beginning with Raja Earn 
Mohan Roy and omiing with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The West has reaped its own benefits in return. Perhaps the greatest has been 
the recovery of the immonsely potent conception of one Spirit pervading Man and 
Nature. Wo can trace the effect of this quite early. The vast intellect of Goethe 
first hailed it from afar. Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly Independent way, worked 
mil its inner meauing. Shelley felt it also in his eager spirit The more directly 
Indim contact is seen in Emerson and Walt Whitman. Tlie full effect was shown 
in 1912, by tfuj remarkable reception given to Rabindranath Tagore’s %lritanjali.’ This 
small book was translated into all the languages of the West, and had, perhaps, its 
greatest Influence in America. 

It is true that the World swept this aside for tho time being, and a crude, 
Intrarisigient theology has succeeded, especially in Central Europe. But already the 
lioadiilum has swung back, and astronomers like Eddington and tf'eaas are revealing 
to us a reiiiwocl desire to approach this avenue of the Spirit along which our 
mysterious univorsa may be explored. 

I further iaffuonce, which we all recognise in our own day, has been that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has shown ua in tho West, in part at least, a way out of 
modern chaos by putting into practice the vital principle of pure non-violence in 
Urn of a world filled with violence and untruth* This very year, I was invited to 
go over to Europe, and also to America, for tho sole purpose of setting before the 
most earnest thinkers ia both coaimonts tho great principles in ac^ca for wMoh 
Mahatma Gaadhl elands. 
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So far then wo may assort, historically, that benefits have accrned on both sides 
from this closer contact between ^East and West. 

Bat in India, owing to political domination, there have also boen injurious 
features which need to bo eliminated. Lot me explain by typical examples some of 
these evils. 

II I am asked impatiently whether the English language should be abandoned 
altogether, I should at once "answer, ‘No.’ For, as I have shown, it has had its own 
valuable uses. It has been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s 
worst evils. It has also welded together, as nothing else could have done at the 
time, the diverse parts of India. Still further, it has brought India into touch with 
the vast outer world of thought whore English is commonly spoken. 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over. English will still be taught, but It 
must no longer be the medium of instriLCtion, That should, in future, always be 
the mother^ tongue. Indian teachers must use the mother- tongue when tliesr teach 
geography, history and mathematics ; they must no longer employ the medium of 
English. I have used the imperative word ‘must,’ bccaus3 I have no doubt whatever 
that this step has as once to bo taken. 

It may bo asked why I have spent so much time on this language problem. I 
have done so, because the critical moment has arrived to urge that In Mysore 
University itself this whole subject of the ‘medium of inatrucilon’ should bo 
thought out in a scientific manner, and steps taken to put things right. Mysore 
State Is admirably adapted for this, becauao it Is almost completely a one language 
area. 

I would ask one very simple and obvious question : Ta there any other country 
in Iho world except India where Instruction is given from the school stage right 
up to the University through the medium of a foreign language ? Personally, I 
cannot recall a single instance, nor can I remember any area, where the gull 
has become so wide between the educated class and the village people. 

But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far beyond the sphere of 
language and education. It has invaded other sides of life as well. Perhaps the 
most injurious has been the coulinuai rise in the cost of living, without any 
compensating bcnelit to the common people. Artificial needs have been created 
by the rush” of foreign articles into the market and these have ousted the 
homely things made by our own people. In this manner the old industries 
of the villages, one by ooo, have been destroyed. 

This process of deterioration has to na gradually reversed. The nutrition 
which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry must bo conserved. Whatever 
articles of dress or furniture are needed must as far as possible bo produced 
in India itself. Only in this way can the life blood of the Indian villages flow 
freely again and some prosperity return to those who are now living almost 
below the level of subsistence. 

We come now to iho last evil that needs to be entirely swept away. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, an inferior imitation of Ihc West has been the uninepiriug aim 
set before us. This has left behind it what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called 
a ‘sla*vo mentality’. With mighty blows, he has broken the cJmin which bound us 
fast with IhsB strange mentis! su})Jection. The general efiect of his appeal 
throughout the country has already been amnxing ; and yet in the Universities 
theroBcIvoa a cautious conservatlem still holds sway which Is desperately hard 

to break. Hera, in the Univeraitios, has been the stronghold of this western 

obsession ; and therefore 1 welcome this morning an opportunity of strikicig 
another blow for freedom. 

I know that. In doing so, 1 have with mo tho hearts of al! who are young 
and of many also who are old. But I would repeat again and again, we arc 

not living to-day In a normal world. The time is short. Wo have already 

passed through one world war, in a single generation, and arc on the brink of 
another. Therefore, lu these matters, we must aim at a radical change of heart, 
which must be nothing less than drastic ; for we have to keep pace with tho 
crisis in the midst of which we are living. We cannot go on in an easy, slip-shod 
manner, while the whole world around us is aiiama. The revolution has come 
to our own doors. We have to appeal to the power of saeriliee In the heart ol 
youth to make a supreme effort j and If we do this, we must be ready for saerifioes 
ourselves. The older geoomtion must not throw the whole burden on the young. 

My thoughts, therelaxoi have naturally been directed to this experiwee of 
potarty In my early days, for this drew me as with a magnet to the side of 
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Mahatma Gandhi In Sontli Africa, because It; was clear to me In a moment that he 
had sacrifieed everything lor the cause of the poor. Tho same thoughts drew me 
also to Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, who has for more than fifty years 
devoted himself with a heart fail of love to the poverty-stricken villagers in his 
own province of Bengal. 

I have gone on to wonder, ^ since coming to Mysore State, whether there might 
not be formed an Asraoa or Settlement not unlike what I have lived in at Santi- 
niketan and also at Sabarraati and Wardha, — similar also to Kingsley Hal! in the 
east end of London, whore Mahatma Gandhi lived when he went over for the 
Bound Table Conference. For even then he would not lose touch with the poorest 
of the poor, and he found a home at Kingsley Hall, under the care of Muriel 
Lester, which was nearest to his heart’s desire. 

It has been brought to my notice that students go out from this University to 
the villages ; and I have seen the nuoleus of a work, such as I contempate, already 
started at Bangalore. Bat I am now asking for a much more extensive effort to be 
made. Might not there be an Asram or Settlement, directly connected with the Uni- 
versity, with buildings of its own, where University graduates might go who were 
determined to become one with the poor by sharing thoir hardships? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind obviously be best established in the 
centre of the mill area of Bangalore. It should not only undertake what might be 
called ‘hospital work’ by cleaning up the slum quarters, but should also be the home 
of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw in their lot with the poor and be 
able to speak impartially for them in those big issues relating to the hours of work, 
the rate of wages, accident and sick insurance, maternity benefits, etc,, which make 
all the dliloronoe in the lives of thousands of poor people. For while Mysore State 
can rightly be praised for its advanced labour legislation, as compared with other 
parts of India, yet the utmost vigilance is always needed in these matters in order 
to see that the law is carried into effect. Only the voluntary efforts of non -officials, 
men of high character and impartial judgment, can convince the general public 
that the labourers are being justly treated. 

I have in mind another brancli of the same University Asram or Settlement,— not 
in the town, but in the country. This second centre should be established in the 
very heart of the villages. Hero again 1 contemplate something on a much larger 
soa1o than what has been attempted hitherto. My own vivid ideas have 
boon shaped by what I have seen at Eabindranath Tagore’s Asram, its 
agricultural side at Sri-Nikotan. At some spot, not far from Mysore, an Asram 
might be built up on the simplest lines, where men and women could go direct from 
the University, after thoir course was over, to live the country life and study at 
first hand the problems of the villages of Mysore. This should form a kind of 
laboratory for some of the best and noblest thinkers in Mysore State. 

Lot me outlino for a moment what is in my mind. The Town settlement would 
consist of a large Hostel built somewhere in the very midst of tho poorest quarter 
of tho city. It would have a Hall, where public meetings might be held, and a 
number of detached rooms, with a common kitchen, where those who were able to 
do so might take up thoir residence and share their meals together. Side by side 
with this, In another Hall, there would be a Public Library and Reading Boom 
whoro papers and books would be placed. This Library would be opened every 
evening for any one to come in freely. Night olasses miglit be held there for various 
purposes. When funds permitted, a small cinema would be added for educational 
purposes. These buildings would be grouped round a garden in the centre, with 
ilowcring trees^ which should be kept fresh and cool by means of a plentiful 
supply of water. It should have beds of flowers and green grass to delight the eye. 
This garden should be open to the public and form a place of pleasant shade and 
beauty in the hot sultry evenings at sunset. Those who might come into residence 
in such a Settlement should live in the plainest manner possible. They ^should 
be frugal and economical in their daily life so that the gulf between the rich and 
poor should not in any way Invade the Settlement itself. Those who were still 
engaged in their Univorsity course might come down from time to time to live 
there along with others who were settled in as permanent residents. 

The expense iaourrod in food and establishment should foe such as would satisfy 
the exacting requirements of Mahatma Gandhi himself, if he were able to visft the 
Settlement I have gone into detail in order to make the picture glow before you ; 
for I have had in my own mind all the while the joy of such poverty among the 
poor which came into my own life, when, for some years, after my college day# 
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wore over^ T was given tlio charge of such a Settlement as I have described in one 
of the shims of London. As I have stated, the whole of my later life which I have 
spent here in India among the poor received its first impulse in those years when 
I lived in ilie same mannor in London. They were not only the best, but also the 
moat formative years that I have ever spent ; for they shaped the whole of my 
life in this one direction. 

With regard to the second University vSettlement among the villages of Mysore, 
it should include a dispensary and small hospital attached to it and also be made 
into a handicraft training centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to 
their own villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Further, young villagers should be taught, through cla.sses at the Centre, how to 
improve the health conditions around them. A kindly and wholesome rivalry 
might be set up between the different villages which are near the University 
Settlement as to cleanliness, neatness and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would bo a focus in the midst of the country for all kinds of training which 
might help the villagers to make a thoroughly genuine pride in their own 
surroundings. 

Through those who came for different purposes to the Centre, a close touch 
might be established between the villagers and the University Settlement, so that 
there would be no difficulty for research workers, who come into residence, to pay 
personal visits to the villagers where they would bo welcome. As in the town 
Asrain, the standard of living among the residents would have to be so 

simple that no villager, who came to the Settlement, would feel out of place. 
Here again, the standard sot by Mahatma Gandhi might be followed. 

By means of village fairs, or jatras, it should be possible to give some 
brightness and joy as well as training and instruction. Such village festivals 
have their great use in breaking through the monotony of ordinary existence. 
They add happiness to village life and thus make people ready to stay in 
the country and not Hook to the towns. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity ; but there are other 
tfiiogs that need to be brought into the villages which are even more important, 
shall not live by bread alone/’ The old mantram of the Upanishads, 

joy all things proceed, in joy all things consist, unto joy all things return’, 
is as profound as it is true. "What Swamijl told me the other day contains the 
secret of the best happiness and contentment, *Eow we used to love one another.’' 
That was the inner joy which made men long to return to their own village after 
their education was over and made them even home-sick for it. 

‘^Our object should foe,” writes Tagore, “to try to flood the chocked bed of 
village life with the stream of happiness. For this, the scholars, the poets, the 
musicians, the artists, have to collaborate, to offer their contributions. It is 
fnlness of life that makes one happy, not fulness of purse.” 

\V“hat Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happiness, peace and 

contentment, as well as abundance of food ; and it should be one of the chief 

lunctions of IJoiversity Settlements of this kind to bring joy to the poor. 

Joy and Hope I The depression in our villages must cease. Hope must enter, 
so that Joy may abound. Only by the rich and poor, the University and the 
villages, coming closer into touch with one another, can this be accomplished, and 
Mysore remain a happy and propersons State. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following arc extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
K. M'atarajm^ Uditox, ‘Tndian Social Reformer”, at the Convocation of the 
Annamalai univorsity held at Chidambaram on the lit Movember 1938 

There are many among us nowadays who would say that condolence, not congra- 
tulatioB, is your duo for the education which you have received, and on which 
the University has set its seal at this Convocation. They hold, and hold smeere!|, 
that the education Imparted fey Indian Universities is worse than worthless, that it 
has all the defects which education should not have, that it has produced only clerks 
mi Bootal misllts kBisteci with slave mentality and Incapable of rendering any useful 
’service to the country or to themselves. To It is also attributed the widespread un- 
employmeu t which affects all classes and from which educated men are not exempt. 
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To begin wltli, I have not been able to traoo any authority for the statemeat which 
is being repeated even by some responsible publicists, that the Indian educational 
system was designed for the purpose of supplying oierfes to the administration. 

On the contrary, every speech and minute relating to Indian education contem- 
plated the elevation of Indian capacity for self-government as a result of edu- 
cating Indians in western science and literature. No doubt many clerks have been 
educated in our schools and colleges. So have they been In other countries. That 
does not show that the aim of education in India, any more than elsewhere, was the 
production of this humble but very necessary class of public servants without whom 
no modem administration can function for a single day. English education in India 
has to its credit a long list of men of high character and great talents who have left 
their mark In every walk of life. More than that, it may be said with truth that 
all our movements of national progress, religions, social, political, and econmic, owe 
their origin and inspiration to tho education imparted in our schools and colleges* 

“Graduates of Indian Universities, and you as products of the youngest of 
them, have thus a heritage to be proud of. I believe, and have often stated publicly 
that the present generation of our educated class. Is in several respects superior 
to us of the older generations. This is as it should be. The young men 
and women of to-day have many advantages which we did not have. For 
one thing, we were nearly ail of us married and had children when wo took our 
degrees. This was, no doubt, a handicap from which most of you, I believe, are froe. 
Speaking from my own oxporienco, f think th<at it had also a sustaining and stimu- 
lating influonoe on our lives. But if corapotitlon is greater to-day, the field for edu- 
cated men is also much larger. But I am not arguing tho case for University 
education on the basis of employment or unemployment Xharo Is always plenty of 
work to do. And tho motto for the University man and woman should bo, “What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do that do with all thy might.” Do not wait for someoae 
to come round to employ you. Make your own work. Be your own eraployor. 

“I am not maintaining that our educational system is perfect In no country is 
ft free from defects and,' owing to historical causes, it has some defects here from 
which oduoation In other countries is free. A distinguished Indian friend who is a 
graduate of both Madras and Bombay Universities, once roraarkod that the difference 
between the Madras and tho Bombay graduate was that while the former was thorough 
In what ho did, tlio latter was bettor at getting things done, This may bo said to be 
tho^ chief difforonoe between Indian education and education in Groat Britain and the 
United States, This lack of initiative, reluctance to take responsibility unless forood 
to do so, has no doubt something to do with our long political sulJjeotion. And it 
is distressing to obsorva that the moveraonfe which has for its declared object 
the removal of out political subjection, demands as preliminary the subjection of in- 
dividual judgment and the ronuaciatioa of 4all initiative on the part, not only of the 
rank and file, but oven of men in whom is rested tho responsibility for diroetloo* 
And what is worse, some of the schemes of educational reform which have borm put 
forward and are sought partially to be given effect to in parts of tho country make 
no provision for promoting initiative in tho student goaeratlon. Jiidia wants more 
freedom lor her growth and for tho fulfilment of her destiny. Political indapandaace* 
unless it brings with it greater civil and intellectual freedom, will not bo of much 
ns© in this task. A poople who have tasted the reign of law even partially and fit- 
fully will not, except under compulsion, revert to personal mla even with the bait of 
ladopendonce, 

^^Ono of the worst dangers of tho time, which it is especially the duty of Univer- 
sity men to guard against, is the infection of tho narrow fanatical nationalism which 
has mado a noli of Europe, Under its baneful infiaonoe the dlatmction between right 
and wrong, just and unjust, true and false, is subordinated to the one distinction of 
national and foreign, we need not go into mourning for democracy as events have 
proved that tho only Mad of it so far developed, is without vision and without 
consoienco; unless we can visualise a future damocraoy ranounciiiig, like Asoka, war 
and conquest and bending all its strength to the moral and spiritual advanooment 
of humanity* 

‘•^Another and even worse danger which Indian Universities have to combat Is that 
of a narrow bigoted provincialism. The ereatlou of autonomous provinots uadst the 
scheme of ooaBtltutioaa! reform has undone the tmifying effect of a century mi half 
oC Unitary rule. Some sort of Federation was nocessary if only as'ahalf-w&y 
house to the uaifiaatlon of the couatry which is the true goal of Indian historyv 
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Britisli India* as tlie largest and most politically evolved unit, would liave exerted 
a progressive and beneficent influence on the Indian States in the federation. It is, 
however, too late now to lament the breaking up of British India. The cry now is 
for the process to be carried farther. I feel that the demand will have to be 
conceded. It behoves Universities as intellectual power houses to range themselves 
In uncompromising protest against the narrow provincial spirit which in some of its 
ugliest forms, is already raising its head. It is signifloant that this tendency is most 
evident in the so-called linguistic provinces. 

1 now come to the mnoh-disoussed question of communalism. Compared to nationa- 
lism and provincialism, I regard oommnnalism as a less evil Nationalism and 
provincialism are determined by rigid geographical lines which can only be over- 
thrown by violent political convulsions. GommunaUsm, on the other hand, rests on 
beliefs which education, especially higher education, seldom fails to broaden. I 
firmly believe that inter-oomtnunal understanding can be brought about only 
by extending higher education among all classes and communities, and not 
by mass contacts. 

The Hindu Muslim dispute has only a remote interest in South India. The 
commonsense of the two communities in the South led to the adjust meat of their 
relations to each other as friends and neighbours many centuries ago. Even in 
Northern India there had been a steady movement of cultural fusion between the 
two communities, as Rauade pointed out in his last address to the N itional Social 
Conference at Lucknow. The movement has suffered interruption owing to various 
causes. Its resumption to which we all look forward and which we should do 

everything in our power to acoeierate will be the final and permanent solution of the 
Hindu-Muslira question. I have always felt that our Universities can and should 
do more than they have been doing to place before the couutry well considered plans 
for promoting mutual understanding and good-will among our communities. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that a course of studies may be offered by our Universities 
in which Sanskrit and Arabic shall have the same basic value as Greek and Latin 
in the public Schools and older universities of England. 

Forty years ago, when I left Madras, there was no Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
problem in this part of the country* There had arisen one in Maharashtra, 

but that was due to totally different causes and had aims totally different 

from those of the movement which subsequently developed hare. In the 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Association, Brahmins and non-BrahmIns worked 

together like brothers. The non-Brahmin movement, as it subsequently developed 

here, however, was a historical necessity which has now happily passed away and has 
left the field prepared for concerted action between all sections of the community. 
This University itself is a conspicuously suspicious symbol of what can bo achieved 
in co-operation. It is high time, however, that the reform of the caste system was 
seriously taken in hand by Hindu leaders. The present hereditary basis of caste 

must go. 

PolitioaJ methods are necessarily empirical. But in social reform empirical 
methods are not only ineffectual' but positively harmful. Society is au organic whole* 
In trying to correct and strengthen its weaker and worn-out parts the reformer has 
to be extremely careful not to injure the sound and vital parts. The matter Is 

further complioated by the fact that the originating cause of a social malady is often 
to be found in some practice or institution which has apparently no connection with 
ft Impiricism is, therefore, clearly out of place. There must be Inquiry, research, 
exact adaptation of means to ends. 

Take another question, the abolition of untouohability in Hindu society. Are 
we really helping to abolish untouohability by making laws specially applicable 
to Harijans ? Direct actiou in social reform often defeats its own purpose, I may 
add here that tha Prohibition measures which are steadily being pushed forward 
in several provinces, are sure to do more for the social and economic regeneration of 
the depressed classes than any of the other measures specifically intended for their 
benefit 

I must noyr bring these rambling remarks to a close. I have set bolero you 
my ideas on some ol the burning topics of the day. I do not expect or desire 
that you should adopt my views. But X do wish that you* with your fresher minds 
more attuned to present^ay world ooaditloas» should consider mem with an open 
nfigd, 
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Soiitli lodia IE particular, Is pre-eminently marked out for this lifgli destiny. 
too, wore liie earliest settlements of Jews, Ciiristlans and Arabs. It was here toat 
ihe two great streams of thought — coEvent ionally called Aryan and Drafiaian 
coalesced into the broad stream now known as Hinduism. Another romarEamo 
peculiarity of t?outh India is the almost complete freedom of racial bitterness witli 
which the political aspirations of the country are sought to be attained. I was taiKmg 
to a distinguished Indian-— a Bombay Muslim— a few months ago»^ and he too was 
struck by this feature of the political movement in Southern India^ ^ I was Ineimoct 
to attribute this to the tradition of good understanding between British and Inaians 
handed down from early administrators like Sir Thomas Munro. My friend thought 
that the principal factor was the policy of Christian Missionary education followed in 
South India. Both causes have no doubt contributed to the good result 

And we have, too, the secret of integration, of the link between thought 
in a single verse in the Bhagavad Oita, which, translated in English, means : rrom 
Vhom ail existence proceeds, by Whom all things are pervaded, Him adoring by the 
devoted performance every one of his duty, man attains perfection#’* Here, as li’O- 
lessor Deussen put it, you havo morals and metaphysics together.^ The educatioa 
imparted in Dnivorsities should, if it is worth anything, place a man in the way to 
discover what his duty, his special purpose and function in the society and in me 
world is. For each of us has a special place and function. By faithfully fuliilluig it 
he attains perfection. Even if ho fails, he need not worry. ‘^The pri55o”, as Robert 
Browning tersely puts it, “is in the process”. Finally bear in mind the promiso of 
the Gita that no one who earnestly and honestly strives for a great and good purposo 
ever comes to grief. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by4h0 IfoE’blo Bir Bkah 
Ji. Sulainian^ at the Annual Convocation of the Agra Univorsity hold on the 12tb. 
November 1938 : — 

Binco the publication of the Sadler Commission’s Report, there has been a swing 
ill favour of residontial universities of tho unitary typo, aliliough the Calcutta Uni- 
versity itself for wdiich it was primarily intended, did not klopt the report Tho 
Agra 'Oniversity came into exist enco as a necessary result of tho Allahabad fjni varsity 
following the recommendations of the Commission and converting itsoU Into a ITni- 
versity of tho unitary type. The collogos outside Allahabad which liad been under 
the Allahabad University wore grouped together and constituted Into the Agra IJai- 
versify which had to assume a Federal type. 

I will not venture to go into the comparative merits and demerits of the Federal 
and Unitary types of univensitfoa for it is ^obvious that universities of tho Foderal 
type are essential to keep within their fold scattered educational Instllutions not 
large enough to constitute University oentres» I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Federal typo has its own value, ^ and can undoubtedly develop m Its own lines 
into the highest form of an examining and controlling body, which can set up a 
high and uniform standard of scholarship for students scattered over a lar^s aroa. 
I hope that this University will in due course reach that stage of prefectioa and 
play an important role in the devolopment of higher oduoation In the country* 
A Federal university of tho type of your university serves its own good purpose, 
and is by no means an institution to be despised ox oondemuod* Unlike a Belf-oentrod 
University which may fix its own Isolated standard caring little for others, the great 
advantage, which a group of constituent colleges possess, is the oxistenco of a kmu and 
healthy competition among them, as the gaality of their work is arrauaily tested on. 
the announcement of the results of the ^university examinations* The disadvantage, 
of course, is that each college has to maintain aistlnct and separate staffs, libraries, 
labomories and other equipiBonts,^ involving multiplication and cilfasion of aotivltlas. 
But when ono boars In mind the vast area of this sub-coatinont and tho eaomow 
population whioh our Uaiversitfos have to serve as well as the poounlftry and other 
difficulties Involved in establishing too many residential Universities^ It can hardly ho 
denied that the establishment of separate and distinct colleges, all gowaed by on© 
contral university looatod, at a oonveuiont oentre* is the only pwetloal soktlon avail- 
able* Indeed, if knowledge Is to expand ana Ualvoxsity education Is to he made 
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accessible to tlie ricli and the poor alike, it soems imperative for ns to have as 
many colleges with tiia degree classes as possible, located at all the principal district 
centres tJhrought these Provinces. This purpose is amply fulfilled by the Agra Uni- 
versity, which comprises fifteen colleges at present. In time to come we may 
legitimately expect that the separate colleges in the larger cities in these Provinces 
and Rajputana which constitute your University will in duo coarse themselves be- 
come new and self-contained University centres. 

No doubt a non-residential University cannot possess soma facilities for higher re- 
search work as a unitary teaching university located at one centre can do at greater cost. 
But after all research work is not the only "advantage of higher education. That advan- 
tage is reserved for the selected few of the brilliant type who can devote their 
whole time to study and research without regard to 'future pecuniary prospects. 
Teaching and imparting education on a large scale are also well-recognised purposes 
of a university and these purposes are fulfilled with greater success and efficiency 
by numerous colleges at diffierent centres than by one university at a particular place. 
For poor students, who can just manage to live with their parents and can not afford 
to migrate from their homes to reside at a distant University, the colleges at their 
own cities are not only convenient but necessary. The growth of schools into Inter- 
rnediate colleges and of Intermediate colleges into Degree colleges is a natural evolu- 
tionary process, and should be encouraged. The multiplicity of colleges is not an 
evil to be condemned. Students who wish to prosecute their studies farther with a 
view to carry on research work can easily move to one of the residential universities, 
of which we have not too few in these Provinces. Nor must it be over-looked that 
during the first decade of its existence some colleges of the Agra University have, in 
spite of their limited means, prosecuted research work of which any institution may 
be proud* 

Unemployment Is a chronic problem in India, as well as in highly advanced 
Western countries and its solution is by no means an easy one. Not only the edu- 
cated classes but even the illiterate labouring classes are hard hit. That unfortunately 
is the inevitable result of the rapidly increasing population, without any outlet for the 
surplus even in almost uninhabited continents. Whether we educate our young men 
and women or do not educate them, unemployment is not going to disappear so long 
as there is no check on the increase of population. But education should certainly 
assist in discovering new avenues of employment, if State help wore forthcoming. 
Even a reasonably small percentage of the vast Indian population, if educated, would 
be unable to find employment in the Services. The remedy is not a restriction in 
the number of the educated, but a wide expansion of trade, industry and commerce. 
As unemployment among the educated classes naturally creates discontentment and 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things, it is all the greater duty of the 
{State to take steps to ameliorate their conditions. The recent movement 'for Rural 
Development Is a welcome move ; but^a similar endeavour for urban development 
is equally called for. What is wanted is a well-organised scheme for stimulating 
indigenous industries and marketing their products. We need first rate experts to 
train our youngmen and women to set up small industries not requiring much capital 
as Investment. 

A great political leader of India has recently remarked that ‘^Universities must 
be made self-supporting and that they have no claim on State funds, but that they 
should be maintained by examination and other fees paid by students and by endowments 
from industrial and other organisations which employ graduates”. He has in strong 
language said that he is opposed to all higher education being paid for from the 
general revenues, and has proclaimed his firm conviction that “the vast amount of 
the so-called education in Arts given in our colleges is sheer waste, and has resulted 
in unemployment among the educated classes, destroyed the health, both mental and 
physical, of the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go through the grind 
in our colleges,’’ This is a scathing criticism which ono may venture to hope is 
not quite justified. 

As an Meal the University may no doubt be self-supporting but this does not 
hold good for a backward country. There is just as great a responsibility of Govern- 
ment to advance the cultural and iatellectual progress of its people as to advance 
their health and ^safety. In India education would not have progressed at all but for 
State aid. If private benefeotion were forthcoming, if our millionaires, big commercial 
magnates and rich landed proprietors, by their acts of generosity, were to make 
large endowments, and if we had in India , anything like the British or American 
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pliilantliropy for foiindiag Universities, there would be no need for Ooveramoat liofp 
at all. But that time seems to be far off. As things stand at present there is 
not a single University in British India which can support itself without Govern- 
ment aid. So long as private sources remain inadequate, the claim of IJaivorsities on 
Government funds must be recognised. India is still in its infancy so far as its educa- 
tional development is concerned and in early stages we should not expect the 
Universities to be financially self-sufficing. If Government help were to be with- 
drawn. suddenly the Universities would find it utterly fmjiossible to meet their 
expenses out of fees received from students unless tiie fees are raised to an 
exorbitant extent and this in turn will cause such a serious fall in the number of 
students as to frustrate the object itself. The progress of a country is Indissolubly 
connected and bound up with the growth of its University education. Its advance 
depends on the quality of its University moa who become pioneers in various 
activities when they enter life* All dovolopment will be seriously jcopardisod and all 
growth arrested if the Universities were unfortunately to collapso for want of 
sufficient funds to run them. No greater calamity can befall India than tho closing 
down of its Universities and the barring of the door of higher education except to 
those in possession of golden hoys. For generations there has been an agitation that 
far too little was being spent on education. But now there is a sucideii somersault 
and we hear the complaint that too much public money is being spout on 
Universities. 

Nothing is more alarming than this novel attitude of mind towmrds higher 
education which envisages its being left to private enterprise only, absolving the 
State of all responsibilities respecting it. According to this strange proposal University 
charters will bo given to groups of men with approved integrity and honesty 
provided tho State has to bear no cost of running the University. The State will 
only run a department of higher education which will meet its expenses by the 
fees realised from examinations.’^ Such an arrangement on the very face of it would 
be wrong in many respects, the greatest objection being that it will perpeluato and 
even multiply the present defects in higher education which all educationists are 
endeavouring to remove. Tho evils of such a retrograde step which will place 
higher education at the mercy of private onterpriso, oan be pictured only by those 
who have some acquaintance with tho kind of Univorsitics existing in some of tho 
smaller States of America, whore Doctoraio degrees are conferred on applHsaiit 
by corrospoiideiico. 

Tho benefits of UnivervSity education are not confined to tho student community of 
particular years but spread far and wide ; its utility is Kddespread, and the entire 
country benefits by tho advaneoment of higher education. Tim graduates in 
and Arts, who pass out of tho UuiversiUos, take an a<divo pait in the dcwulupmotii 
of the country and many become leaders in the various npheres of life. Thuir 
number may bo small, but their potential value is great. They help to raise the 
general standard of the country far more quickly ifmn wouhi be* tlio mm if mlmmiloa 
were confined to studies of a primary character only. All these should ba a sufficient 
recompense for the Government grants, which Universities receive. After all no 
country oan progress without highly educated loaders and a large poreenfago of mt 
most distinguished men have not come from families notorious for thoir affluonce. 

There soems to be a universal demand for vernaculars being made the merlla of 
instruction. This is already being done in tho primary aolioois, and ilm method can 
be easily extended to secondary schoois. Ho one can object to the programme of 
gradiialiy making Yernaculars the media of instruction at the University stage also, 
and I do earnestly hope a time will come when our literature will be so enrich d with 
translations from Western languages and also with original productions as easily to 
supplant and replace English : but the stage has not arrived jet Higher Btudics la 
Philosophy, History, loonomics or Political Boience cannot bo had without the know- 
ledge of a Europoan language. For the Bciences, knowledge of even Germaa and 
hrenoh in addition to English Is also required. Jfc would bo an idle claim to put 
forward at present that for acquiring Western knowledge, the Ingiisli laiMuage, 
If spoken not only thraugSout tno British Empire but also la the greater 'part 
of North Amenca, and possesses a vast literature, cm be eisily dispensed with, 
yernaculara should be gradually, and not suddenly, introdiioed as tho media of Ian- 
tmoCiom This IS quite practicable. The Osmania UnlversitVi, enjoying a generous 
and mMUificent State grant has already , started the ©xpewmeat of teiollng ail the 
subjects in vernacular, Inghsh being reteined as a oompufsory subject 
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In a Totalitarian State, the educational ideas of the Dictator and his faction 

ire forced on aa unwilliog population, as he claims to be the sole judge of the 
nteresfc of the entire nation and absolutely infallible. Whatever lie thinks is the 
InsI word, and whatever he orders is the law. That attitude of mind should not 
irevail in this country. Education Is an Internationa! subject and we should ^draw 
ipon the researches of educationists in all the countries and profit by their ex- 
lerience, and not be carried away by the bold ingenuity of an indigenous theory. 

't would, therefore, be a grave misfortune if existing s'chools were to be abolishea 
m a wholesale scale and replaced by schools of a new type modelled on a new 
iducaiionai theory. The wiser course, of course, would bo to start a limitea 
lumber of schools of the new type and leave the success of their real worlang to 
)e judged by actual experience. 

The existing educational system is certainly defective and has not j)roduced the 
lesired results. But much of that is not due to any defect inherent in the system 
tself, but to many extraneous causes and surrounding circumstances, for ^ which 
he existing system has been rather undeservedly condemned. In the university 
ji'e are not directly concerned with schemes of primary education. Nevertheless, as 
he primary schools are the foundation of the educational system, and the secondary 
lehools built upon them serve as feeders for the Universities, University authonties 
lod academic bodies cannot be altogether indilTercnt to any drastic reform of the 
Drimary schools that may be in contemplation, as this is bound . reper- 

jusBxons later and may affect the duality of University education itself. The system. 

>f education, as it exists in India to-day, unquestionably needs drastic reforms m 
nauy directions. But what we have to see in every endeavour lor reform is that 
ve may not change things for the worse ; and for this purpose we must have^ a 
dear vision of our objective. A drastic change introduced in haste may furmsli 
lause for repen tence later. 

Educational outlook has undergone phenomenal changes during the recent 
mars ; and what was a few years ago merely a demand for an industrial bias to 
)ur education has come to be regarded as the solo objective. For the great masses 
)f the students receiving primary oduoation, if it is made ^ free and compulsory, 
greater stress should unquestionably bo kid on manual training and handicrafts, 
fhe new schools that are established particularly in the rural ar eas, should be of 
he vocational kind. As regards the urban areas, the earliest steps taken should 
>e gradually to transform a number of tho existing secondary schools into the 
Poiytechnique type of schools, giving a practical bend to vocational training for 
hose who have no ambition to prosecute their studies further. At the same time 
it should be remembered that technical schools cannot be developed to an unlimiied 
extent, for available occupations may fail to absorb all the products of the 
schools. The schools of the literary type must also exist side by side with the 
Polytechniques, for the benefit of those who wish to prosecute their studies furthe^i^ 
Oonsiderable difficulties are bound to be experienced If too great attention is paid 
to exclusively practical training in all the secondary schools. The new kind of 
students joining the University will not have been trained on lines requisite for 
a University career, and the practical knowledge acquired by them at the expense 
of theoretical knowledge would be of very little avail to them for purposes of 
higher education. Even if it be assumed that there would bo a buurcation at 
the secondary stage, It is to be feared that quality will suffer as a great part of 
the students^ time will have been devoted to pursuits of a non-literary character. 
The only appropriate course is to have schools of both the types side by side for 
the two different purposes In view. 

It would not be fair to criticise, on theoretical grounds ^ scheme 

carefully prepared by a body of educational experts. B would be ^ more just to 
give it a fair trial, and watch the result. But even a friendly critic can draw 
attention to a few broad points in order to sound a note of caution regarding 
certain aspects which do not prima facie appear to be convincing. 

The original notion that the new primary schools should be self-supporting 
has had to be abandoned. But even the modified idea that the new lype^of schools 
would pay towards the costs of the teaching staff or even cover the major ^portion 
of the running expenses Is nothing but over-optimism. The true economic 
of the articles produced would not be sufficient bo meet even a fraction of tne 
total expenditure. To get .over this difficulty’ the suggestion is that the Btate 
should guarantee taking over at fair prices 'the produeb , of the work done- by the 
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ichool children. The sale-proceeds of tho articles made by the children even at 

lie hiffii schedflle rates can hardly suffice to pay_ the salaries of the staff, much less 
for other heavy expenditure like, buiidinfijs, equipments, books, f urn iture etc. Iqe 
'jurchaso of the school products would be useless without ^ eDiorcing thoir 

sales at the inflated prices. The responsibility thrown, on the State for the ^purchase 
the products at fixed rates, irrespective of their quality and workmanBuip, would 
require a State organisation for forcing such products on the market and com- 
pelling people to purchase them at high prices regardless of their in trio sic valm 
And if, on the other hand, they are to be sold at their proper maricefc value, the 
loss borne by the State would be merely a ^ novel form of indirect grants to the 
schools, with the expenses of the sales organisation unnecessarily added. IJat rates 
for purchases of articles, in spite of their varying qualities would kiii ail mceniiva 
for improvement If expenses of the school are to be met largely^ out of such 
income there will be a very serious danger of the young chi dren being explmfed 
by teachers who are anxious to win the favour of tho Inspecting staff by shovving 
a good output They would be inclined to exact as much manual^ work and iabour 
from the children as possible, as they would be obsessed with the importance of the 
economic asoect at the sacrifice of the educational and cultiira!. A child of tendei 
age is not expected even to p;iy for the nourishment he receives, and lias to be fed 
and clothed by his parents, far less should he bo made to work ^ to obtain ediicaiioii 
through his own labour. If he comes of a poor family, he givm some kmd of a 
return for his maintenance, when ho grows older by manual iabour of To 

compel bis parents to maintain him for a long period of seven yiws ivliile the poor 
chiid is working hard all tlie time to maintain the teaching statf of hi& scliool 
seems a little incongruous. Such a system may degenerate into an exploitation 

of child labour. 

For children in rural areas, who have no expectation of prosecuting their studies 
further, greater emphasis should appropriately bo laid on manual labour which would 
be of practical utility to them, A reorientation is needed lor making eduoation in 
rural schools more practical so that the boys may receive sufficient training for 
doing productive work and become capable of earning a living for themRolves, But 
for those children who will ultimately pass into the ^ secondary schools, particularly 
if preparing for a University education, too much time spent on manual training up 
to the ago of 14 would be a serious handicap to them. As matttors stand at 

present, the time spent ia secondary schools is not suffioiont even for imparting to 

tho boys all tho Imowlodgo that they should necessarily possess before joimiig a 

University. If during the first fourteou yoais they are to spend more than two;thiras 
of their school-time on forms of industrial training and less than one-t!iird m 

cultural training, as has been actually proposed, the time devote I to the latter wquid 
be grossly inadequate, and it is extremely doubtful whetlicr boys would at all 
be able to assimilate the subjects prescribed in the elaborate syllabus. They are sure 

to remain weak in their socoudary stage and will coiisequontly be later alHIia less 

equipped for joining a XJnivorsity. The syllabus pieBcnbqd appears at first sight to 
lay too much emphasis on training in weaving and siuimuiL^ winch are apparently 
regarded as the basic craft This no doubt has a political value, but there should 
be a limit to carry politics into everything. The proposed Byllabus ignores many 

other equally important rural Industries. Kveu aBSuming that ^ co-educatioa m to bo 
decided upon, one would have oxpeoted that in vocational tralumg also there would 
be some distinction drawn between the kinds of eduoation to be given to girls and 
boys. One common syllabus for both boys and girls, ^as anpaars to have been 
attempted, is open to question. Domestic science, cooking, knitting and sawing 
should b 0 indispousable for girls. As for boys, sports and drill should 

I am anxious not to be misunderstood, and would therefore meutmn that 1 have 
myself for years ia Convocation Addresses been strongly advocatmg^that a pronounced 
vocational bend should be given to our eduoation. I do not mimmisa the impqrtanoo 
of economic considerations and the Iraporativo need of improving on^s financial pros- 
pects. But those should not bo given more than their due pight in oduoatioaal 

reforms. In the matter of higher eduoation, pure . pursuit of kaowledga shoqld pi 

be mixed up with the problem of food. We have to think iu terms of the nation 
as a whole just as much as in the terms of indivMaals. Iho test of a highly edn* 
catad man is not only that he is able to earn so much* but rather how best ho 
can serve in the intelleotaal uplift of his oaantry. Eminent seteabsts , up advanced 
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countries have never been as rich as manufacturers of motor cars or tia-plates, 
and yet humanity owes more to the former than the ktter. In our own country, 
we have heard and seen eminent men of letters and science who lived for knowledge 
and died as poor men, while others with much lesser intolleotual attainments rose 
high in life, built palaces and left crores for their cliiidreo. It is thus obvious that 
knowledge cannot and should not be taken solely as a means of oarniog livelihood or 
wealth, and our schemes of educational reforms should not be overweighted with any 
such extraneous consideration. Life is more than bread and butter. University education 
has the nobler purpose of ac<iaisition, advancement and difasion of knowledge left 
by our ancestors, and then enlarge and expand it by our own researches, and finally 
hand over the accumulation to posterity, with the satisfaction that wo also have 
played our humble part in tho advance of human knowledge to the eternal benefit of 
mankind. , 

It remains now to offer to you, my young friends, who have oomo here to-day to 
receive your well-earned degrees and diplomas my heartiest congratulations on your 
success at the examinations of the University. You aro about to enter into a life 
which is far more varied and complex than that which your elders lived. For 
one thing, the question of livelihood has become ranch more vital to-day 
than it ever was in the past, because it is becoming daily more difficult 

to secure means of subsistenco. Most of you, perhaps, would prefer to walk 

the easier path of seeking a iob and living a life of contentment on securing 
it But employments are not so easy to obtain now as tiiey were some decades back, 
ihe influence which your alders in the family and at the University can exercise in 
your favour is no longer of any great effect, for most of the Government servants 
are recruited as a result of competitive examinations in which merit alone counts, 
and not such recommendations as you may be able to procure. The Inevitable result 

will be more disappointments than satisfactions, and fewer successes than failures. 

Tho problem before you will call for the greatest amount of patience and fortitude, 
with which, I hope your training in the tJaiversity has fully equipped you. I offer 
to all of you my best wishes for your successful careers. A man of education and 
culture, in whatever sphere of life he may be placed, should ever feel that the 
main function of his life is to advance the knowledge he has acquired in his college. 
In other words, he should thiuk that his student-life has not yet ended, nay it lias 
only started after his passing through the limitations and routines of academic life. 
A man imbued with this spirit will continue to read and study and thmk in 
whatever situation he finds himsolf, employed or unemployed, whether in trade, 
professions or public service, be he rich or poor. To him this life will be precious, 
despite all the bitterness of his experiences, and to this type I hope every young 
graauate of this University will try to conform. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by Professor Amarmth 
Jka at the annual Convocation of the Patna University held on the 29tli. Novembesr 
1938 

All my life-work has brought me into touch with students, and I am happy to 
have this oppoitunity of meeting the rising generation of my native province. Of 
a rectorial address it has been said that it is not a speech, it is not a sermon, it is 
not a lecture ; it is by tradition too long to be light, too short to be exhaustive. 
Convocation Addresses have tended latterly to be essays in educational reorganisation 
or else they have dwelt on unemployment more dread than Gorgons, and Hydras, and 
Chimaeras dire. I have made elsowliere my own contributions to these subjects, the 
Importance of which I for one do not minimise. ^ But 1 desire to transcend these 
topics and address myself to matters that more vitally and permanently affect the 
lives and thoughts of those who are to-day sent out by the university in the con- 
fidence that they will be faithful to the light within them. You see so much around 
you to depress and dishearten. The entire age seams so lacking in moral grandeur. 
In moments of doubt you feat you are no batter than shadows in a dream. What 
light can I shed, what golden spell can I weave to shatter these clouds of darkness ? 
In the words I am to address to you I shall try, if yon will bear with me, to per- 
suade you that, despite the many circumstances which make you imagine that weary 
thoughts and hours of paiu and hopeless moods are your appointed lot, he was a false 
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toaclier who said that the happiest woro those who were never bom and tho next 
happiest those who died as soon as they were born. In tiia world around us there^seem 
signs of coming doom. Contemporary events in India and ^ abroad, the^negatioa of 
morality In international affairs, tho economic muddle extrication from which appears, 
so improbable, tho jars and tangles of public life,— all combine to produce a state of 
mind akin to despair. 

There is, indeed, much to canso torments of grief. Even in India where the num- 
ber of literate persons is woefully small, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
young University graduates who feel that the world is out of joint, and has no use 
for them and can do nothing for them. ‘Wei i- moaning gentlemen, whose sympathies 
are keener than their vision, suggest in despair that there is too much of education 
in this country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on this platform said that 
lie could not reconcile himself to India becoming a nation of learned beggars. 
Mahatma Gandhi, whose word is law to millions and to from whom is to fall 
from grace, says that the state should cease to run its arts colleges ; voluntary 
contributions should support medical colleges, agriciiitural cojleges must be self- 
supporting. Even though ho would not dream of forcing his opinion on others, yet 
such is tho reverence for him, and so high is tho regard for bis views, that even some 
progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into agreeing with him. liTitli the utmost 
deference and humility I wish to slate that the problem is not mainly one of odu** 
cation and that a good ediication can become a cure for our ills only when ft Is 
associated with good conditions in other departments of life. Good education will be 
fully effective only when there are good social conditions and, among individuals, 
good beliefs and feelings. One who has attached so much significance to the spiri- 
tual life does not need to be reminded that mere wcalth-glving training, education 
that has only an economic sigmfioaneo, serves only one — and that not the higher- 
side of human nature. A community may be competent in economic, dofonsive, sani- 
tary, even political concerns : it will still need something which will minister to its 
higher needs. Much of it may have no direct bearing on the earning of OEe% 
daily bread, but it undoubtedly determines what a man is and what a nation will 
bo. There is so much confusion in the prevailing discussion on this vexed subjeot 
of tho difllciiUy of recent graduates to find employment, so much vague talk^ so 
much mischievous agitation that it is necessary to utter a brief word of warning. 
^^Unemployment is mainly a symptom of industrial mal adjustment.” Tho world is 
getting over-populated. In 3918 there %voro 1,900 million human beings: a century 
ago there wore half this number, and the rate o! increase conlinues to bo ono per 
cent pur annum. If this rate is maintained, it has boon calciilatod that tho earth 
will barely provide standing room for all men. Then most ooimtrios have lost or are 
losing their foreign trade, thanks to exceedingly effoctivo preteotive tariff walls. 
There is the rapid and progrossivo increase in labour-saving contrivances, which ia 
some trades enable one man to do the work of twenty and which have made men 
the viotims of the machines whitsh they have created, are being employed 

in IncreaBlng numbers as wage-earners. Those arc tho main causes of unemploy'* 
ment. Among the various remedies adopted in diltorciit countries to check over- 
crowding in tho protoions and to relieve unemployment are : controlilng student 
enrolments, raising of foes and lengtheniug of courses, discrimination against womei, 
prohibition of multiple employments, lowering tho age of retiremont Bat, ‘^what is 
needod is a clear insight into existing trends on tho labour market, a full under** 
standing of the shifts in occupational patterns caused by tochnological progress mi 
Its reporcisslons upon tho economic structure and the social concepts of the varioaa 
countries.” In India a careful survey of tho country’s needs and a clear view of the 
social structure of tho futuro must procodo the educational planning which is 
necesssary and indoed urgent. This careful planning will prevent tho revolution 
which Is inevitable if there Is a large number of dejected, hopeless, hungry 
Intelleetuals. 

If we cannot dream, must wo then despair 7 ‘^Why were the salats sluts f* some'* 
one asked. And the answer came, ^Because they wore ohoerfu! whea It was difficult to 
he cheerful, and patient when it was difficult to be patient They pushed on whea 
they wanted to stand still, and kept silent when they wanted to talk,” One. of the 
most distinguished of British medical men said tho other day that a cirtala alool** 
ness, a withdrawing of the mind at times from the hasy^-ness of life k S'lraiiuMte 
to mental hygieno. Veil, in tho i^uietneas of thought,, let us ask il the loandatfons 
of modem philosophy can stand only on the assamptiaa that the whale temple of 

60 
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man^s acliiovemoat must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe ia 
ruins. I believe that man is not surrounded onlv by infinite wrath and infinite des- 
pair. Gountry, literature, art, the sciences, pnilosphy, and religion all combine to 
make life sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silence that is more frightful 
still, ample justification for the faith that we are something more than remnants of 
a dream, and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 


Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Greatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideais. Say what you have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; if there is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what you 
can do with all your might. Do not be afraid of making mistakes. Ee who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above al! remember that 
where there is no^ vision, the people perish. "Who could have prophesied that the 
young Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes can outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 
knew the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Yasbodhara with whom he dwelt in a palace so stately and beautiful that in all the 
earth ^there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying leaves were hiddonfrom sight, 
— who could have imagined that he would leave it all behind him, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad^ in the garb the out-casts wear, — and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt him and the pity that moved him, searching ceaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Koreish, 
engaged as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, leaining the habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, accompanying Meccan traders to Syria and perhaps 
Egypt, who could have known that on Mount Hira he would receive the revolation 
that made him God’s mouthpiece, and enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
doctrines of the unity of God and the future life ? But these and other tall men. 
sun-crowned, have all relied on themsolvos, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken their latent conviction, have all contributed to the world what none but 
they could contribute. Had they allowed adverse circumstances to dishearten them ; 
had they yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame or neglect or abuse 
deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them— they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame. Eemember Doctor Johnson 
teaching ^schoolboys^ compiling his Dictionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling m squalor, with no passion for clean linen, his wig singed, his slippers 
torn, his breeches baggy, yet in a company that included the brilliant artist, Sir 
Joshua Eepolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers, Goldsmith, the bur 
othorwi^ known as Boswell, Johnson occupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Burns, in the dark hour of neglect making the attempt to win the peace of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet smgmg deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declaring his robust 
conviction that the honest man, though o’er sao poor, is king o’mon for a’ that 
Remember, in our own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of hard work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing tlie muses 
and growing to bo a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities contend 
as to being his birth-piace, but who is the priceless possession of the whole world. 
And remember Ghalib, imprisoned for the alleged crime of gambling, so humiliatod 

fmanoial straits as a result of 
m rising of 1857 ; his pension stopped : yet writing verses that aro at once the 
1- J ? present worthy of Apollo. What could they have achieved 

without the bprning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great deeds 
cannot die bat with the sun and moon renew their light for ever ? ^ 

It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are called, but few 
are chosen. No one knows the elect aro to be. Honest endeavour, the exercise of 
all one’s talents, unremitting toil will carry one far, and 1? S may hannen faitea 
should be oonosiousness of health not abused, intellect rightly emploved 

and service faithfully attenMW will be a source of comfort and solace. And what 
can one do more than try ? Xeu cannot be leaders ail, but you can be naefnl in 
your own humble spheres and have faith in those w^o are LleotS to Cd yoS 

gave yon birth. We have much to learui 


Above all, have feita in the oounliy that 
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it is true. Bat it Is true also that onr civilisation and culture are possessions o! 
which we ^ may legitimately ho proud. 

^ Our Liteniture, both in Sanskrit and the numerous modern languages^ is vast and 
rich and varied. Whether we look to the Vedas, the inspired word of the sages who 
lived when the world was young and who sang hymns that reveal so much feeling, 
such appreciation of the elemental forces, and so much wonder and delight ; whether 
W0 travel a few centuries forward and listen to the sonorous lines of tho IJpaiaishads, 
the oldest philosopliioai compositions of the world ; whether we travel In the realms 
of gold and breathe the pure serene of Bharavi and Dandin, Bana and Magha, Bha™ 
vabhiiti and Kalidasa ; then whether we lose ourselves in the philosophical mazos of 
Kapila, Goutam, Jaimini, Shankara, Kumarila, and Vachaspati ; or whether we road 
the ever-frosli legends of tho divine heroes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana ; 
in whatsoever direction our tastes may lead us, whether in astronomy or matliemalios, 
the fin© arts or the useful arts, Banskrit will answer our highest expectations and 
provide us with some of the subiimest achievements of the human mind. Nor aro 
our modern languages unworthy. Who can remain unmoved by tho songs of tho 
Vaishnava lyrists or tho more homely utterances of the wandering minstrels, or listen 
without rapture to tho modern seer, tho pride of Bengal and of India, Rabladratiaih 
Tagore? Baiikim Chandra Chaiterji, Sarat Ghattorji, Romesh Butt, Michael Madhu- 
sudan Batt, Nobin Son, Dwijendra Lai Roy, Atui Prasad Sen, Nazrui Islam are some 
of the other masters of Bengali whoso works their grateful ooiintrymea will not 
willingly let die. In Bihar, we have lyotirishwar Tnakur’s Varnaratnakar, in all 
probability, the earliest book in a North-Indian language 5 the religions hymns and 
tho love poems of Vidyapatf, a Maithili poet who is claimed both by tho Bengali and 
by Hindi ; the lovely lyrics of Govindadasa ; some of the best specimens of 
modern drama by Krishnadatta, Umapati, and Harshanath ; tho writings of Ambika- 
datta Vyas, Blohanlal Mahato, and sovoral other younger writers such as Binkar. Of 
Hindi the treasure-houso is of ample proportions; a largo corner Is occupied by 
Tulashfdas, whose RamacharUmanasa has been compared to the Bible in its influ- 
once on tho daily life and thought of vast multitudes ; Burdas, whoso Surasagar Is a 
veritable epic, characterised by remarkable insight into human nature and a truly 
wonderful gift of character painting ; Mira, whose impassionod and spontaneous songs 
a saintly Sappho might have envied without being able to achieve them ; writers on 
poetics and rhetoric whose number can hardly be computed ; masters of heroic verso 
such as Bhushan ; and in modern times, Ifarisholiandra, Maliuvir Prasad Dwivodi, 
Ratnakar, Ayodhya Bingli, Bhridhar Pathak, Promchand, Maithilisharan, Jay Shankar 
Prasad, and youtiger writers like Bumitranaudan, Nirala imd Budarshan. In Urdu wo 
have the clmrming simplicity and directness of Mir; Sauda wdio ioiiohod many fo/mr* 
and touched nothing without adorning it; tho deep thoughtfalncss and originality of 
Ghalib; Bagh so reminiscent of tho cavalier lyrists, but more arch and more nimble 
In his intellect the vast canvas on whicli Ancles paints the cleatliloss story of 
Karbala and makes ft so human and so near to men’s business and bosoms ; the rich 
inventiveness and copiousness of Sarsliar : tlie half-playful half-sorious wit and Irony 
of Akbar; Shad of your own Azimabad ; tho splendour that was Iqbal ; Ilasrat Mohani, 
who, alas now gives to party wkat was meant for mankind ; and Safi and 2 Jarif of 
Lucknow and Saol of Delhi and Asghar and Josh, and Jigar. I wish £ had the 
knowledge to speak of tho other languages of tho land, Marathi and Gujarati, and 
the rich languages of the South, each one 0! them, whether old or young, with a 
noble litoraturo: 

Again our art Is truly an expression of our national soil. A modem writer says 
that Beauty Is tho feeling of boiog raised up, and according to a Sanskrit poet 
Boauty ever gains a newness and a freshness. These qualities of froshnoss, newness 
and nobility are ©specially noticeable in the art of our country. Tho stupas of Sanchl : 
the sculptures of Bharhut and Amaravati, with the lovely Xakshinis and the aerial 
dryads ; the great Stupa of Borobudur— the greatest Buddhist monument in the 
world— with its eloquent tale of love and worslilp, the familiar scenes at the well, 
a group of women under the shade of tho Bodhi tree near the villago temple, or tho 
next scene, a group, of danoors and musicians this time rapt In melody ana forgetful 
of all but rhytirm and motion, or another panol depicting a rich argosy tossed in a 
tempest, with the angry waves rising on all sides ; the Ramayana story engraved at 
Prambanam in Java, or on the temple at Bomanathpuram in Mysore ; or some of tho 
miniature images of Tara and Prajnaparamlta— arc possessions that wa would not 
part with* And then tho ffrescoos at Ajanta-^tho Bodhisittva of 'Oav© I with tho 
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expression of peace and serenity on his face, the ^^reat benediction of his smile, the 
Dance Scenes also in Cave I ; the mother and child in Cave XVII, the flying 
Apsaras, and the unmistakable figure of the liitaiiist Narada, fond of mirth and 
misohlef—the entire group givink the impression of airiness ; and, finally the Toilet- 
scene— all pictures made by retired monks, working in forest caves surrounded by 
wild beasts toiling in the dark in spots where the rays of the sun hardly shino for 
more than one hour in the day, sleeping on stone benclifs, spending their leisure 
hours in prayer and meditation — but all breathing a spirit of love and delight and 
pleasure, overlooking nothing, depicting every side of life, from the great Buddha 
bringing Wisdom, and the Xing surrounded by his Court to the beggar and the 
outcast and even the pedagogue thrashing the wayward pupil The stupendous temples 
of the South and the elfin beauty of Anasagar and the gardens of Srinagar and 
last of all the Taj, ‘‘a song of joy transmuted Into stone, rhythm and rest, motion 
and pause at one”— what noble heritage could we wish to have ? And wo have 
great spirits still with us— Nandlal Bose, Chuglitai, Asit Haidar, Sarada IJkil, 
Ramarendranath Gupta, Rup Kishan, Bireshwar Ben, Kanu Dosai, Kshitindia 
Majumdar, Miikul Bey, Bhopeshvarkar, Devi Prasad Roy Chaudhury, the Tagores, 
A. B. Thomas and several others. A brilliant nineteenth century wuter, noted for 
his paradoxes and his wit, said that there is no such thing an national art; there are 
merely artists. But Indian art has a distinctive meaning. There Is such a thing as 
Indian Art The Indian artist, it has been said, is both priest and poet. This is 
the essential feature of our country's art ; it suits our national goiifus best ; and it 
should indicate the lines along which our art should devoiop in order that the 
traditions of tranquillity and harmony and idealism may be maintainod ; it should 
not degenerate into those cubes and straight linos and smudges of paint which 
masquerade as the art of the future. 

Our music too, despite much discouragement, has novor been mute nor lost its 
special characteristics. Professor Tovey, a distinguished authority, speaks of European 
music prior to the fourteenth century frankly as beyond our polvors of appreciation. 
In our country, however, the continuity is maintained. The Bama Veda is a remark- 
able specimen of the preservation unbroken of an almost pre-histotic tradition, for 
its hymns are recited today in the temple of Martanda in Kashmir and in the 
schools of the South in the identical style of the Yedic singers of old. The enchanting 
strains of Krishna's flute made the milk-maids forget themselves and their task in 
rapture. Most royal courts in Kalidasa's day had a regular musioroom. 
Under the patronage of the Mughal Emperors music flourivShed exceedingly : the 
Ain-e-Akbari mentions no fewer than thirty-six court musicians— singers, and players 
on musical instruments, both Hindus and Muslims,— for whether at Gwalior or 
Lucknow, Gujrat or Malwa, music knew no distinction of race or creed. From this 
province of Bihar, the Naoharis “in the Terhut language, composed by Vidyapati, 
on the violence of the passion of love,” found their way, according to Abu! fazi, 
to Akbar's Court. Then the religious reformers, Snrdas, Kabir, Nanak, Ohaitanya, 
Badu, Bamdas, Tukaram, Chandidas, gave a constant impetus to music. The intimato 
connextioE between music and many of the other vital concerns of man is constantly 
emphasised by our poets and musicians. An Indian raga, it has been well observed, 
is a work of art in which the tune, the song, the picture the colours, the season, the 
hour and the virtues are blended together. 

But while asking you to bo proud of Indian literature* Indian art, and 
Indian music, I do not for a moment suggest that we have reached the end 
of our achievements, that wo are not capable of further experiment and knovatioo, 
who can place a limit to our aspirations ? 

Those who have watched the uses to which scientific knowledge has in 
recent times been put are feeling alarmed, and the smouldering distrust of it 
epmee once more to the surface. The practical advantages for which It Is valued— 
the convenience of a motor-car or a bus, the skill of the physician or the surgeon, 
'the toowMge of the influence of heredity, the meaning of dreams, antiseptic, film- 
making, the , talkies, contraceptive, ^ television, radio communication, stream-lined 
transport, ait-conditioning, air-'ship, and the many other momentous contribu- 
tions of sdenca^.to the preservation, understanding and enrichment of human 
life— fade mto insignificance when we recall the automatic pistol, the shell* the 
ppiaon-gas. The scientist appears to be still an intellectual all-in-all who allows 
nis gifts to be misused. ^ One recalls the statement of Leonardo da Vinci that a 
science is perfect in so far as it is mathematical iMington, » philosopher 
among scientists and a scientist among philosophers, assures us that the 
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materialistic scientist must presumably hold the belief that his wife is a rather 
elaborate differential equation. He says too that the iiniYerse is thought in the 
mind of a Supreme Mathematician ; for all the pictures^ which science now draws 
of nature and which alone seem capable of according wdth obscrvationaj fact, arc 
matbematicai pictures. All this suggests a purely material, a purely intolieetual, 
a laboratory attilude. One star, said St. Paul, dlffereth from another star, and 
the man of science is the last person to think of his own work as the one road 
leading to the light. Knowledge is inexhaustible and we can never know alL 
This should encourage a mood not of despair but rather of exaltation. There are 
always fresh realms to explore, new worlds to conquer, and the baths of all the 
western stars to discover. The conflict between science and faith is in reality no 
conflict. Eminent scientists speak of their own work as having been conceived in 
a slaiG akin to what the mystics call ‘ecstasy*. Einstein, speaking of Max Planclq 
Bays : ‘‘The emotional condition which renders possible such achievements is like 
that of the religious dewotce or the lover ; the daily striving is dictated by iiG 
principle or programme, but arises from an immediato personal need.” Similarly, 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of insight as being possible through faith. And what is it 
that the scientist finds, whether in moments of inspiration or through hours of 
wmary toil ? What is the vision of the Truth as ho sees it ? Spinoza said ^ that 
triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would ^ say that the God is 
eminently triangular, and a circle would say that Divine Nature Is emiuenuy 
circular. What does the scientist say ? Judging from the ^utieraoers of the 
most thoughtful contemporary scientists one is gratified to discover that they 
join religion in holding up before humanity a transcendental ideal They do not 
consider Bcieniiflc research to be merely a useful adjunct to the army, the 
factory, or the hospital Ptolemy, the Alexandrine astronomer, said that if hut a 
m<';ment he gazed up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, he stood no longer on 
earth ; he touched the Creator, and his lively spirit drank Immortality. ^Einsiein 
writes: “It is enough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity~yto reflect upon the marvellous structuro of 
the Universe which wc can dimly perceive, and to try humbly to comprehend even 
an InfinitcBimal part of the intelligence manifested in nature.” Sir J, A, Thonison 
says : ‘Tf wc enquire into the beginning of what used to be called Matter and 
Energy, what can we do but coho St. John^s words “In the beginning was Mind, 
and too Mind was with God ; and the Mind was God ; and without it there was 
not anything made.” Science iw on the right track ; already __ it has proved that 
space by itself and time by itself arc mere shadow's ; already it endeavours to get 
to the source of the |>re-oHta!>lished harmony of the universe ; already it doelarcB 
in 00 nncertain terms that the one lieality which gives meauiug to existence is 
the belief that the ITnivcrso is ruled by Mind, whc'ther the Mind of a Mathematician 
or of au Artist or of a Poet, or all of them. As Whitehead says, “Philosophy 
begins in wonder. And, at the end, when philosophic thought hm done its best, 
the wonder remains. There have been added, however,^ some grasp of the Immensity 
of things, some purifi<5atiou of emotion by understanding.” ^ ^ ^ , * 

Is this tantamount to saying that the scientific vision m Idenrical with 
religious vision ? In the last analysis art, music, literature, science, religion, 
all alike Impress upon us the truth that man must erect hirasolf above hlrasolf, 
that God hath made man upright, that evolution, ascent, aspiration, onward march, 
is man’s destiny and privilege, yesterday, and today, and forever. It is not 
without much fear that I speak of religion. The delirious not of religion 
engenders so much falsehood. Professional proaehere produce so often the 
Impression that religion is to be chiefly prized as an excuse lor making 
others unhappy. It is confased so constantly with dogma and sablle specujativo 
opioioBB. In our own country religion scorns to stand for bigotry, fauatlcwm, 
Intoieraoee, cant and formalism ; we have a god who abhors music, anti » god 
whom music alone can please. Edxgion includes with us the script In which we 
write and the words which we utter. It may be bM of our pious men, as a 
character ia one of Strindberg’s plays says to a sauctimomous nurse : 

“You no sooner speak of Ood and love than your voice becomes hard mi your 
eyes fill with hate.” little do they realise, those who grate on ihoir serantiti pipes 
of wretched straw their lean and flashy songs, what disservio# they do* Dove mi 
charity are the two gifts of evory true religion, lovo of earthly things^ for the sate 
of tho absolute loveliness, lovo of fair oonduat, lovo of fair prinoiplas, love of 
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absolute beauty ; charity towards all, yes, even towards ilioso who injure you. All 
religions agree in telling ns that God mtoadod man to use and enjoy the world 
and Its goods. 

Jimannaro hhadra shatani pashyati, EH jiwantamanando naram varsha 
shatadappi : Eejoice ; even as the morning stars sing together. Eenunciation, saclc- 
clofh and ashes are not necessary. The Upanishada say : ‘^Neither neglect your 
wordly welfare/’ Religion helps to realise the nature of the soul, of which the Gita 
says that ft is not born, nor does it die,^ nor js it a thing that comes into being 
once, and, passing away, will never come into being again. It is unborn, ancient, 
sempiternal ; it is not slain with the slaying of the body. Eeli^gion teaches us to aspire 
to a certain level of moral excellence ; it points to a certain level of conduct below 
which we dread to fall. It sweetens to-day and fills our days with fragrance. All 
the quiet of thought and all the pavssion of dream unite to bring to us the conviction 
that W 0 cannot stir a flower without troubling of a star. Both the measurable and 
mortal and the immeasurable and immortal parts of life aro nourished by religion. 

Ton, to whom these words are addressed, are in the springtide of life. You have 
the idealism of youth, its generous impulses, its freedom from suspicion, its capacity 
for service. You have the will to remould tho world. You have frequently been advised, 
I believe, to “live labourious days.” Disciplined life, strenuous life, arduous life— these, 
I believe, have often been held up as your ideal. The message I wish to leave behind 
Is that of the Joyous Life. 

Partriotism takes us out of the narrow groove of self ; art that nurses the uncon** 
querable hope ; philosophy that makes one see all creatures in oneself and oneself In 
all creatures ; literature that enlarges our interests and extends our sympathies and 
removes all barriers of time and space and concerns itself with what has been and 
may be again ; music untwisting alt the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony ; 
science that sets no limits to its achievements ; religion that brings the glory of all 
glories— are all the needful preludes of the drama in which men play a part— all add 
to man’s stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and male him approximate 
nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beaatifal. 

It should not have been necessary for me to speak at such length on these twice- 
told themes to you who have for a few years stood upon equal ground, where there 
was distinction to be achieved by all who were capable, where you have been seekers 
after knowledge, part of a corporation . formed, “for the spiritual advantage of mem- 
ber's/’ But it is not possible in the modern age for oven University men to dwell 
exclusively in the studious cloister’s pale. The sound of rancour and strife disturbs tlio 
harmony of your life, even within the sheltered walls of your Colleges. But yot bo 
thankful for the time thus spent VTho can estimate the value of the 

atmosphere, the aroma that clings round hallowed traditions, the pride of member- 
ship of a place where the giants of a bygone generation lived 

and moved, tho benches on which they sat, the trees under which they rested, the 
playgrounds on which they displayed their skill and strength, the halls that echoed 
witli their oratorical periods, tho schools whore they won their hard-earned academic 
laurels ? Here too you learn to carve out your own future in tho light of the know- 
ledge and wisdom you have acquired. What you greatly* think you nobly dare. Bo 
proud of your College and your University and grateful for that gracious iniluenee 

which is forever a part of your character. It has made your life richer and fuller ; 

it has fired your' Imagination and vivified the faith that is in you. It expects that, 

as far as in you lies, you will bo pure and clean, that you will use the light of 

learning to uplift and help those who need to be taken out of the darkness of 
Ignorance. Ahead of you may be days that will call for the highest endeavours, 
the noblest services, the greatest sacrifices of which you may bo capable. Be 
worthy of the future, face it with courage, with laest, In a spirit of adventure, 
and when the time comes for you to leave the soeace of your labours, may it be 
said of you, ‘‘Here Indian Honour keeps her chosen shrine 1’^ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following ate extracts from the address delivered extempore by Mrs. Barojini 
Maidu at the annua! Oonvocatloa of the Andhra University held at Ti^gapatam 
on the, 111, Deeeniber 1038 
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When my old friend most indiscreetly, I moan the yice-CIiancellor, asked me _to 

deliver the fcoavocation Address on this occasioo, I tlionght that he was stretcliiiig 
liis friendship a little too far (laughter) because it is usual to have learned gentlemen 
who have earned and not borrowed their robes lihe me (laughter) to come prepared 
with long speeches well printed and nicely bound and stand up to tnose 
time-honoured pages of advice to young men going out into the world. 1 not being 
in the technical sense of the word even educated can only speak as nature prompts 
me to the utter confusion of the poor journalists, who get nervous breakdown every 
time I speak. I propose to be unconventional to**day and not give good advice to 
young men or women. I propose to say a few words those of you for wliom 
to-day Is a day both of liberation and of bondage— iiberatioa frora the eye of your 
masters, from your Pro-Chancellor or Vice-Chanoellor, toe principals of the 
Colleges and every uncomfortable gentlemen with authority to take you to task on 
every possible and impossible occasion, and it is a day of bondage for you because it 
is the beginning of your responsibility. ^ • n 

My old friend, tlie great and famous poet, Yeats, called a book of Ins 
hilities. I asked him why he had called his book of poems Mesponstbzhhcs, 
ponsibilities seem to be so far removed from the poet s^ usual temp eraoaent and lifo* 
He said : “Do you not remember what Leonardo da Yiuci said, ^In dreams begin out 
responsibility/ and you, who through all these student ^ years have dreamed and seen 
the vision of the future — who to-day have been authorised, have received sanction to 
eater upon the threshold of your dreams, you dreamers, you have entered upon your 
responsibilities. For now you must bear testimony to the sincerity of the long period 
of dreaming and prove the worth of your youth, your abilities, your ambition, your 
dedication to the great issues Involved. t ^ t t. i 

I am naturally and suffioiefitly interested in Medical College* 1 have been a 

patient all my life and have had to consult doctors. 1 have for myself three or four 
doctors in my family, a husband, a son, a brother-in-law aud It I will have, a grand- 
son also possibly, j ask you, the medical men, the^ physicians, the surgeons, the 
healers and restorers of health, and hope of humanity, have you roaiisod, as I aia 
bound to realise after going down the length and breadth of this country, tlio wastage 
of human lifo fox“ lack of organised medical help in those romoto vijiagos, whore laon 
with degrees and gowns do not like to go, but where death ^aiid diseaso are as com- 
mon as in the largest ciiios ? Have you roaiisod the stilferuig of the Jittle cfaiidron 
with thoir disoases , eating into the vitals of their childhood and making tneoi uniit 
for the Borvioc of the country V To you, Ihoroforo, belongs tho great mission sot only 
to redeem the sick bodies from pain, but also to prevent the wastage of life, happen- 


ing in the villages of our country. , , , ^ , 

Those of you, who are taking your toacliing degree, degroo in eclipation, bachoIorB 
in education, are going to be the sculptors of destiny. Are you gmng to take that 
malleable and pliable matoiial of the mind and spirit and life of litilo children, create 
and mould it Into the image of truth, of courage, of sacrihee, and of roouocmtioa 
and aohiova the freedom or just put into them those worii-out conventicmal mcmlds m 
which teachers, ill-paid and mdilforent, have moolianically moulded the lives of liitla 
Ghiiclreu, saying they will go out every year, they will join the unomployod.^or they 
will become professors when the Vioe-Ohanoelior creatos some professorship ^ or go 
into a ludiau State, the last refuge of all the imomployed. No* Ymi are gomg^to 
take the minds of youth, of children, of men ami women, to create images, living 
breathing images, out of them. You will teach thorn not merely things that all printed 
texts give, but tho meaning of life, the puruo.ss of lifts be freed from fear, 

for fear has been the foundation of all our oondage— fear of trath, fear of freedom, fear 
of reform, foar of progress, fear o! what yesterday may say, because to-day wo have 
bigger aud bigger dreams than yesterday ever know, fhoreforts you will lead the 
sacred task of creating that image in inom* Ho matter how dear yesterday may be, 
yesterday Is yesterday in the museum of our memories. To-morrow is our destiny 
and the destiny dl our ehiidren, ..... , . 

And you, who have taken your diploma fa Scionoe—only this mormag I 
walked round the blocks where are the soieutiilo exhibits. It made mo 
very happy, it mado me realise that at last we have uuderatoocl that soiaoo© is not a 
sometMiig to be kept in a glass case labelled as ^‘Science* But Bciouce is to h# the 
living day-to-day dynamic creative gift of knowledge to life, for service to humanity# 
I saw with great delight to-day tho various expertoonts ^ that are going on in the 
Chemistry block. I saw tho exporlmants going On in the Physmi Sotenoo block. 
Coming 4we as you might call it from me Mellecmal howon to\th0 Teohaology 
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Department I saw tlie daily of life being prepared, being refined, going from 

stage to stage of betterment acquired in your laboratories tliereby giving broadcast 
for the better daily services of our people'. Yitamins were being analysed. Everybody's 
need was being catered for. 

And this University is only 12 years old— just passed the half-ticket class in 
railways— and yet because of its spirit of youth it has marked out lor itself new 
moulds of educational progress not grown rheumatic with golden jubilees, is yet in 
able health, full of life, very energetic, very agile, very eager to go forward. And if 
Government which has sometimes been praised faintly,' often boon blamed vigorously 
in the Yioe-Chancellor’s speech, has not immediately concecled all tliose standard 
demands that you make upon it, I do not think it is a matter of great discourage- 
ment. Government have been such, oven the Governraonts timt I helped to make. 
What is the use of a Government unless you can abuse it ? You go on making 
your demands, your demands will fulfill themselves, because the very intensity of a 
desire brings creative force to fulfill those desires. Your Natural Science College will 
be here before you know that you have started making the demand. Your Technology 
courses that you want will fulfil themselves. Money will come from all sources, 
though, of course, a man like your Pro-Chancolior is not born twice in one 
generation, and certainly not in the same province. Ijct us hope that his superb 
example will encourage every man though not so gifted in learning, in generosity, of 
neighbouring provinces. I will not call it acts of generosity on the part of* any 

individual who gives gifts to seats of learning. I believe that it is no more than a 

iife-Iong duty that humanity owes to seats of learning. 

It is said that Universities arc luxuries. It is not definitely said so but the 
feeling is like that I want very much to impress upon you and on all outside this 
panda! that seats of learning are the sanctuaries of our life. The seats of learning 
should be to us in this day of our struggle tho very fountain soiiroe from which 
we dx-aw inspiration, manifold and co-ordinated to tho service of progress, whether 
intellectual, economic, political or spiritual Theroforo let no man among you decry 
that the University is imperfect. You have ideals. But for tho ideals of a handful 
of men of the last generation, men who loved the soil of Andhradesa^ men la whose 

bones and blood were all tho great memories of King Krishnadovaraya, but for all 

the poets whose songs are tho springs of llio culture of Andhradesa—tiils Umversity 
will not bo celebrating its twelflh anniversary. 

When droams aro not more idle day-dreaming, when dreams are in form with the 
creative faculty of faith and passion, then droams can take shape, colour and sound. 
Men dream that the genius of the Andhra people should find its own particular and 
special expression. Each race, each country, has its own paiticuiar thing to oiler, 
that makes the music and harmony of its national characteristics, Every ooimtry 
has one key-note. 

You of the Andhra country have, as I can see, as I can apprise, from the contri« 
butlon that the Andhra country made when the cal! came for sacrifice in tho 
national cause, that gieat quality of devotion. Tho Maharashtra is a virile race. 
The Dravidadesa has intcilectual agnosticism, intellectual doubt and analysis. 
Chaitanya ot Bengal was full of mysticism, full of devotion ; full of ecstaoy was that 
land of Eamakrishna on tho banks of tho Ganges. The genius of the Punjab is 
‘^iong live my daodad’ They make tho contribution of courage to tho country. They 
are men who know how to die when the order comes to them to dio. 

You have something of the mystic quality of Bengal no doubt, but with It you 
have also something more practical than my ancestral home possessed In its soil. 
You are a compromise between the Dravidadesa and the Yangadesa* So you have 
the faculty of dreaming and tho faculty of doing. So the two faculties become 
synonymous in your case, Don^t dream and say ‘‘My neighbouring province will do^l 
It will undo what you dream. If you dream, and your dream Is ' so true that it can 
not help ' fulfilling itself, y^ur will will make this province a thing definitely 
beautiful. 

The genius of India has been the genius that places the scholar above the in* 
sigma of royalty. Wars, generals, and battles will go with the tradition of blood- 
shed into the limbo Of forgotten things. But men who shape the thought of tho 
world, who take the knoTOdge 'of science to the ends of life ; men who take the 
knowledgo of healing and 'restoring td the sufering and bring those who' sit In dark- 
ness into the light of learnfug and education ; men who talc the poverty of. the 
people and by their knowledge ettrloh the soil of the Motherland bringing harvest 
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ftat goes from generatiou to generatioa— tliese are tbe men tliat tlie world rem 0 ml)or. 
These are the men that I demand you shall become. 

Addressing the lady graduates, Mrs. Saroiini Naidu said 

To-day the women of India are united, not begging for education, not begging for 
concession or favours. To-day the responsibility of the woman is very great and 
grave indeed. They have returned to the path of consciousness from which they 
had gone. You read everywhere of the conferences women are holding. la Delhi 
on the 28tli of December women representatives of every State, from tlio villages, 
irom^the richest to the poorest in the land, will gather. They do not gather as 
suppliants asking for favour, but they do come to ask for their rights. Tho other 
day 1 read of a speech made by the Princess Niioufar of Hyderabad presiding over 
a Branch Conference of women, Mark tho resolution that the women of the so- 
called backward Hyderabad State passed. What did they want ? Economic indapen- 
deuce ; tho right to serve in every capacity within the Htato ; that the Industries of 
the country might be fostered and women might be the promoters, protectors and 
missionaries of that great gospel of Swadeshi, 

No matter whatever conflict might be raging between coraraiinitlos, the womoii of 
India will stand united as peace-makers. Storms may rage and when they abate, tho 
lighthouse stands shedding its light. This is the mission of womanhood, whotbor 
women take diplomas or learn from life. I charge you to be pionf?ors of that great 
ideal of national unity. Provincial jealousies are ievi table in tho struggle for power 
and deep communal mistrust is inevitable. But it is your duty as peace-mukeis, 
preservers of life and civilisation, to so order your homes and the minds of your 
little children that these dreadful age-long feuds cease because you have kindled 
so great a flame that what is evil must die and what is good must live and your 
hands shall pour out the living waters of fellowship between community and commu- 
nity. I am one of those dreamers whose dreams come true In thoir own lifo-timo. 
If your dream is sincere, that dream will realise itself before your eyes, 

Wq read every day about tho breaking up of civilisation. The nations fo which 
we looked for inspirations have not only lost inspiration but humanity. We soe In 
the twentieth century that terrible ojcample of power being used for brutish purftosea 
and for crushing weaker peoples. We see how the lust for power is immune io 
tho cry of those who say ^we depondod upon your honour and friondship and 
cuitiire, but you have betrayod usd 

What is the lesson that you and I have to learn of this breakdown of civilisation 
In Europe ? Are we going to tread the same pat h in India? Aro tho stronger 
communities going to crush the minorities V Aro wo to claim that because wo aro 

educated and twice born, wo are the masters and lords of India’s destiny ? Js that 

going to be our programme ? Our knowledge aud iuspiratitm should not be for 
destractfoa of the world but should bo a gift of creation, redemption, salvation and 
protection, for that we must stand united. Bo long as wo in India remain dis- 
united, Andhradosa and this Ilni varsity will have no place iu tho bigger life of this 

world, B® true apostles of that great gospel that wo do not live lor ourseivaa. We 
cannot afford merely to be Indians. We cannot afford to have a narrow definition 
of Swadeshi. My definition of Swadeshi, of patriotism, of nationalism— all these 
words that are so |Hbly used by men and women, in season and out of Beasori— 
have an unoonventiouaf meaning. My deflTiition o! Swadeshi Is that 1 shall make ou 
behalf of my people a contribution to the intoOeotual treasure, and of all knowledgo 
that comes from the four quarters of the earth. In accordance witli India’s tradition 
knowledge shall bo universal, not merely of a race with geographical boundaries or 
tongues, but a synthesis of human expononce, knowledge procured after long 
centuries of hiimau travail and toll Whether my knowledge springs from the soil 
of this Mathru Bhumi or elBewhero, my knowledge becomes culture, culture bo- 
comes life, and life becomes service. 

What is patriotism ? What is that evil thing called patriotism ? In tho uatao of 
patriotism civilisation Is burled. country must have power,’’ ^Mf country must 
have colonies.’’ ‘‘My country must shift its frontiers. Therefore what matters It 
should others die?” Js this patriotism? Patriotism in the 'phrase of Bhakespeare is 
**the parlous state” of a country. That kind of patriotism is not enough— what • we 
want' is that we shall make our country a unit of the great international Issues of 
life. Therefore, we cannot be narrow-minded in our nationalism. Our patriotism shall 
be no more than the narrow channel through which we pass on to the ocean of Inter- 
aatioiml fellowship. Our nationalism shall be no more than the tewt^mriry phase of our 

U 
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activities that tries to consolidate, that trios to co-ordinate, that tries to achieve the 
great liberation of a united people, not for the purpose of gloating over a national 
victory but in unity and pride saying that now wo are fit and equal to take our part 
in the great international fellowship for the peace ^of the world. This is my message to 
you, young graduates, the message of reconstruction, of international fellowship ^and 
service to Humanit? without discrimination of caste, colour, creed or kind. This is 
the destiny of youth, whether in the Andhradesa, in Soviet Russia. England, 
Scandinavia, uiid'er Mussolini or Hitler. Youth is youth and it can be served when 
it is content to servo the world. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by The Hon’blo Nawab 
Mirza far Jung Bahadur {Mir Samiullah Beg) at the annual Convocation of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, hold on the Zri. December 1938 

Tho whole subject of the Educational system prevailing in India is as if it 
wore in the melting pot, and of all the forces which are going to mould Its 
future shape, the force of the question of the medium of instruction strikes 
me as one of the strongest ones. As time goes on, now aspects of this question 
present themselves which simply add to its importance ; and lest my omission 
to mention them may be construed as minimizing their value, I thought it proper 
to give first position to this question of first importance in my address to-dajr. As 
you know, the most distinctive feature of the Osmania Ilmversity with which I 
have been so closely associated is tliat instruction in every branch of knowledge 
•—arts, law, soionce, medicine, mailiemaiics otc.,— is imparted through Urdu, English 
being a compulsory second language. All the same, this does not affect its 
determination to keep the standard of knowledge as high as -may be found in 
any University of British India. The question of the medium of instruction is 
however no longer a question only for the Osmania University, It Is an All India 
question now and has acquired the position of a pivot on which turns the whole 
programme of our national education in the future. 

As you know, sooner or later India must have a Federation in one form or 
another consisting of autonomous units, if so, to transact the business of Federation 
and to carry its voice to millions of those whose votes will eventually bo 
determining its policy from day to day, a language which may be common to all 
tho units of Federation must bo decided upon now. The iaoguago of Federation 
cannot go on changing from province to province. To unify so many provinces 
and states into a federation, a common platform must bo created and for such a 
platform, a common ianguaga is a necessary condition. For this purpose is It 
necessary to travel beyond India ? Firstly it Is not practical to make, within a 
reasonable distamie of time, a language like English the lingua franca for a popula- 
tion about whom it is said that it will swell into forty one crores of souls by the 

censxis of 1941. Secondly it is a question of national prestige and honour. A 

nation can never rise to its lull height without a national language. How long can 
it bear the humiliation of being looked down as a country which possesses no 
language that can bear the weight cither of tJmvf3rsity Education or of transacting 
its own government business. How degenerating is the effect on the growth of 
national life by thinking and doing everything in the language of another country. 
Language is after all the vehicle of thoughts. The natlonaf thoughts and traditions 
of England are separated from those of India by a distance of five thousand 
miles. How can the English language keep alive those Indian thoughts and 
traditions which constitute our culture and which are part of our national heritage ? 
Such an object can bo served only by a language of our own people, I felt 

humiliated when once a Japanese on board ship who had no idea of the sur- 
roundings and eircumstances under which we received our education, expressed 
his surprise to me on seeing that even amongst ourselves, we talked oftener 
in Engiwh than in our own mother tongue. A sensitive India will never lemain 
satisfied with this humiliating position. Bwltzierland is divided into several 

cantons or provinces in each, of which a different language Is usually spoken 
according to Its proximity to other countries such as France, Italy or Germany, 
yet it did not have to travel, beyond its boundaries to find a common language 
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for its federal purposes. In Russia, there axe about tweaty-niiae natioialitios, but 
all have to learn a common Russian language. Thirdly^ the question of medium of 
instruction is an economic problem. If tlio adoption of an Indian language as the 
medium of instriiction can saYo the time and labour of oYon one year out of the 
period allotted for school and collegiate education in the life of a student, then 
imagine the total value of the additional earning of ^orores of people in one year 
on account of this saving of human energy and time. These are the days of 
competition, I believe one of the secrets of our success will be^ to economize all 
round in our time and energy either in the field of education through easier 
methods of imparting knowledge or in the field of industry through machines. 
Then mark tho difference between the prices of books written in a language like 
Hindustani and of those written In English. All this means an enormous saving 
to the country and placing so many facilities in the way of those poor students whoso 
education is handicapped for want of ability to purchase expensive books. Fourthly 
much of the Indian intellect which could flow towards authorship is at present lying 
dormant. To adopt an Indian language as the medium of Instruction will bo a great 
incentive to the intellectual class to write books which they cannot so ^easily do in 
a foreign language. The controvei'sy about tho medium of instruction is as oM as 
1830, and arose between Anglicists and Orientalists, soon after Lord Macaulay 
wrote his famous minute on the Educational policy of India and ^ made ^English tho 
chief medium of instruction. Treyeleyan in his ‘‘Education in India” writes that as 
a ]*esalt of this policy the demand for English books in those days rose so high 
that -‘upwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the School Book Society in the 
course of two years while the Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic and 
Sanskrit volumes enough in three years to pay the expense of keeping thorn for two 
months, to say nothing of printing expenses.” Since then, much water has ilowed 
under tho bridges but I believe that tho position of books wiitton in vernaculars 
has not much improved. If Indian authors and thinkers attempt to write in English, 
ill the majority of cases, the language is so poor that it is not readable. 1! they 
write in the voniacuiar, there is no demand for the medium of iastruciion of the 
ini ell ectua! class having been in English, they have not sufficient interest left for 
vernaculars. How long can this state of affairs be allowed to continue ? I think 
that the sum total of the moral and economio forces working to-day behind tho 
question of tho adoption of a common Indian language for a fodorated India is too 
strong to be resisted now. 

It being established that a language born in India ^ alone deserves tho position of 
a common language in India, there remains tho question of Bclectioo. In this com- 
petition between Indian dialects, f think Hindustani has a strong case on Its merits. 
Before I proceed further, I must make clear what I mean by tho words 
‘ilindustanf, ‘Urdu’ and ‘HladP about which so much controverBy m going on. As 
a result of a compact between Musliras and Hindus, there was graaually bom in 
this country more than four ceoturicB ago a langnago called Hindusitanl which drew 
most liberally upon all tho languages then spoken or known In India— Sanskrit, 
Bhasa, Persian, Arabic etc. Both Delhi in the North and the Deccan in the South 
claim it as their child. In any ease, it found a congenial climate at Delhi where 
every Indian community was represented in tho King’s Court and army and 
whore It began growing by leaps and bounds. It came to ba spoken largely in 
Northern India. Tho same language when written in porsian characters is ealled 
Urdu, and when written in Nagar! characters, Plindi. It is quite natural that words 
of Persian and Arabic origin came to predominate in Urdu while those of Sanskrit 
and Bhasa predominated in Hindi. But tho same verbs, pronouna, and many nouni 
remained as the common foundation. Thus Hindustani la a language spoken gener- 
ally in the North where it appears sometimes in the garb of Urdu and sometimes 
in that of Hindi Yow will thus see that the very cause of its birth was a desire to 
have a common language for India, Even to-day if wo sit down to form a common 
language for a federated people, we cannot imagine a better solution than to evolve 
a language which is a mixture of all the languages spoken by those who form the 
units ■'of Federation. This condition is fulfillod by Illnda 0 tanl--a mixture of several 
Indian languages. It is called Urdu because in Persian Urdu means a camp whew 
people ol Si nationalities can meet. Hindustani is not the language of any Iflamic 
country. I have travelled from, the northernmost corner ol India and I found that 
I could find my way through in every part of my country with my knowledge of 
Hindustani. More than twenty two years ago, when I moved a MS0l||iq» in the 
Senate of the Allahabad University to recogofeo the language of the united Pro- 
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vioces as odo of tlie opMonal second langaages in the University Ediicatioo, the 
official bloc from the Director of Pablic instruction down to the Inspector of 
Schools opposed it on the ^>;round that my province had no mother-toogiie, that 
there was such a great divergence in the different dialects spoken in different dis- 
tricts, that no one language could be designed as the language of the province. 
When I said In reply that the differences between the English of Wales and that of 
London would be no ground for Oxford & Cambridge Universities to hold that English 
was not the language of Englaud, I found myself crying in the wilderness. To-day it is 
no longer a question of the U. P. Cabinet sitting to evolve a scheme for making 
Hmdiistam the chief modiimi of instruction in U. P. Schools, but the Hoii’ble Mr, 
Eajagopalacliaiiar, the Premier of Madras, is preaching that Huiduslani— the admitted 
language of Northern India— would best serve the purposes of a common language 
even for the people of Souther a India. Look at Wardha espousing the caiuso of the 
language of Delhi and Lucknow and members of the Bombay Legislative Council 
asking lor permission to move resolutions in Hindustani. Ju this matter Mahatma 
Gandhi is justly entitled to our gratitude. liowever, it docs not mi^an that we 
should necessarily have a Hindustani savouring of Persian and Arabic. I am think- 
ing of a Hindustani formed by the force of circumstances existing in India today. 
Every language in this world is daily undergoing a process or change and evolution, 
however imperceptible it may be. A language is not born in a day. It is tlie net 
result of social and political conditions prevailing in a country which goes on 
changing. Just as the form and appearance of a grown-up man become for all 
practical purposes, different from what they were in his childhood, so docs a language 
change its form with its growth. Did English is uuiuttdligible to the present generation 
of Englishmen. Piesent-day Persian is different from the ancient form. Deccani 
Urdu of a hundred years ago is different from the present Urdu. Even Delhi Urdu 
is slightly different from its neighbouring Lucknow Urdu. The outward form of a 
spoken language will over differ from society to society, and much more so from 
provinoo to province. To express tbo idea of ‘‘coming^’, the etiquette and culture of 
one society muy permit the use of Hashrif whereas another society may find it 
simpler to express the same idea with the word *ana’. Those considerations should 
not deter tis as Indians from accepting Hindustani as a foundation on which to build 
a common language. It may be that tha Hindustani spoken hundred years hence may 
gradually assume a garb fitting in closely with the then body politic of India. For 
tlmse reasons, I boliove that for the purposes of a common language in India, 
Hindustani has a stronger case on its merits than any other current Indian dialect. 

If for the purposes of Federation, a common language for India is indispensable 
and the case of Hindustani is strong enough on merits as shown above, then it seems 
to me that as far as this University is concerned, it should immediately make Urdu 
Its medium of instruction especially when it happens to bo the mother tongue of this 
Province. Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and argue in 
a circle. It will remain poor as long as the Universities make no use of it in teach- 
ing all branches of knowledge. As shown above, a century has passed away without 
any appreciahio advance of vornaculais because our lluiversitios did not recognize 
them. On the other hand, the results of the experiment Died at Hyderabad have 
been very enoouraging. Twenty years ago when Mr. N. A. Hydari, now The lit. 
Hoii’ble Sir Akbor Hydari, attempted to make Urdu as the chief medium of instruc- 
tion In the Osmania University, people wore found who entertained doubts as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. Even Bir Boss Masood, tbo then Director of Public 
Instruction of Hyderabad State had his own double In the beginning, but had to 
change his views later on. The axporlence of tho last 20 years has proved its success 
beyond ^the expectations of even those who started it The Osmania University was 
bom with an Urdu spoon in its mouth. It has been fed and nourishod with this 
'spoon till it has now reached the age of 20 years. This language agreed wonderfully 
well .with its coastitution and growth. To-day Its degrees stand recognized by 
Oxford, Oambridge and London Universities. Members of tho Medioa! Board of 
England nersonaliy tested tha efficiency of tho instruction in medicine imparted 
through Urdu and were so satiaffod that they recommended its recognition. Dr. 
Cecil Wakely is ons of the most eminent doctors and authors of England whose 
works in the soienea,of medic'iae are, I am told, prescribed for the examination of 
University degrees in Medical Colleges of England. He remarked that it was a move 
in ^the^ right direction and Ml of great potentialities lor the future. Other great 
Solentiste and Bduoatlonlsts, not only ol luxop® but of America have visited it and 
put the hall mark of their approbation on ita success. If our professor of .Zoolosy 
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I)r. B.^K, Dass, D. Sc. (London) was invited by tlie Presidonfc of tlie iaiernational 
Zoological Congress of the world held at Lisbon !n 1935 and his resoarcli works 
were ^ declared by them as oC the ^^highest order’'' ; Mr. IT. R. Sherwani, our professor 
in History was invited by the International Congress of Historians hold in 1938 and 
Ills researches in his line were equally treated as of the highest order. Dr. 0. R. 
Reddy* the Vice Chancellor of Andhra University when delivering his Osmania 
University Convocation Address remarked that ‘^Osmania University bids fair to 
become in a much shorter time than perhaps people anticipate, one of the great 
centres of learning and research la our country.” Ho proceeded to say that tlio 
^’Osmania University had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system 
of University Education in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country could 
legitimately pride.” Our graduates are free* ftom that inferiority complex which 
follows learning everything in a foreign language. Having served long as a Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in this University and acted as an examiner of LLB. students 
both of the Osmanfa and Allahabad Universities, I possess sufficient knowledge as to 
the comparative merits of both, and can state wdih confidence that as far as the 
grasp of legal principles and the training of the legal mind is coDcorned, the former 
are in no way iciftirior to the latter. It should be boine in mind that the curriculum 
of both is almost the same, the only difference being that the former are saved from 
the mental strain caused by cramming a foreign language and possess the facility of 
expressing their ideas more easily in their mother tongue. The Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Agra University to advice its E.xocniive Council on the point is, 
in my opinion, not right in saying that Hindustani cannot immediately be adopted as 
the medium of instriiotion m Law. The example of Osmatiia University 
disproves it In this matter, I agree with Prof. A. P. Bubo, head of the 
Law^ Department of the Allahabad University who, 1 believe, holds a contrary 
opinion* 1 iindorstaiid the Government of the United Provinces has already 
got an authorized translation into Urdu of every Legislative enactmoni 
in force in that Province. The Osmania University lias translated all law books 
proscribed for L, L. B. Examination into Urdu. A graduate io law of the Osmania 
fjoiversity who has read his jurisprudence, law of torts or contract etc, through 
translations in Urdu may not probably show as much command over the legal 
phraseology of English language as a graduate-in-law of the Agra University, Imt 
I think that mootally tlio former is in no way inferior, if not superior, to the latter* 
This reminds me of' the Harcastio remarks which an Eugjisli paper once made on 
some gross grammatical mistakes in puncluadon etc. which M. Olemoiiecmn-^tho 
late ex»Prusideiit of Francc—matlo in his English composition, if I can create 
the brains of M. Cicmcnooaii in my Indian siudonls, 1 do not mind even if they 
make mistakes grosser than tlioso of which this Ercnch Btatosman was said to be 
guilty. It is a cjiiostion of balance of advantage only. Wo slunild look to real worth 
and merits. In the case of the Osmania University the siaunch pesHimists of yester- 
day are strong optimists of to-day, and I helicvts that if you adopt the same 
Bystem of instruction, your strong pcHsimists of to-day will hocoma staunch optimists 
of to-morrow. I should not be surprised if even the Benato of the Alkliabad. Uni- 
versity which at one time ndieuled my resolution on the question of making Hindu- 
stani as one of the optional subjects may bo forced by circumBtarices to make it a 
medium of instruction. It Is only a question of timo. Even as light follows the 
sun, so would the status and position of iho mother tongue of a people follow a 
Government by tlio people who liavs full control over their educational policy. In 
this Province, the founders of M. A. O CoIIogo at Aligarh wero the first to conceive 
the idea of a people’s Univmsity organi^sed and run mainly by the people and it will 
he in the fitness of things if their saooessors shcmld be the first to set the ball 
roiling by making Urdu as the medium of University Education. 

A University has three main function to porlorm--“to preserve knowledge, to add 
to preserved Snow ledge, and at last to use ‘ that aceumuktod store of knowledge 
for the advancemont and making o! men. The kst is the end and the first two are 
means only. 1 will deal with the last^ vk., the making of man which practically 
amounts to charoctar hnildiug which w tho cmx of education. It Is character which 
lowers man. It is character which raises man. fo this subject, our Oniviiftlties 
might well devote time and energy commensurate with its importance* 1 am afraid 
they eoncentrate their attention too much on examinations and the ptwess of 
studenlB, I have been told that k America, there are TJniversItlea which do not 
hold degree examinations at all but marehr certify the number .of termi which a 
univernty student kept, with certain remarfs as to hm behaviour etc., leaving it 
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fn his employer to iudeo for himself as to the merits of the Btiidont. This may be 
another eltreme, but it shows what value some Universities a ach to degree cxa- 
Sllons. However the building of a man’s character remains the mam f«n9t>0“ of 
a University. In the interests of character building alone of mankind I wish that 
there could be a Federation of the world Universities collaborating and poolmg to- 
gether their experiences after every five years so much so that while Fren^ch 
aBci (iermaB otbs might; be Beodiog their reverberating sounds against other 

over Ehineland, their Universities might be found putting them heads together under 
She shadow of those very guns, attempting 'o solve the 

trying to teach the true value of their acts of bomhardment in the scherno of htiman 
life Character is a thing which can be moulded. The future of humanity is bound 
up with knowledge of Truth and wbat Truth can be of greater value than to know 
how to mould hu^man character ? When such knowledge is actiuired and character 
moulded accordingly, it is then that rays of peace may begin creeping' into human 
life, and wars may be avoided not by preparations for war, but by the disaomination 
of true knowledge as how to mould men. To Universities may then belong the 
credit of achieving what pacts and treaties between Sovereigns cou d not so far 
achieve. Howeve?, if the Universities of India alone federate with this common 
object, their combined efforts may give greater stimulus to the unification of India 
than the Federation of Provinces into a Federal Government. Character, character 
and character is the crying need of tho day. Even Congress has begun showing 
siens of weakness of character. Our Schools and Colleges are really mints for 
character moulding. A Japaneasc once told mo that when Japan wanted to prepare 
bis coiinfcry for waF against America, studentB, before teaching started in Schools, 
were collected in a Hail and the master put tho followinK question, Why are you 
being educated ? Aii the boys wore expected to reply in chorus To %ht agamst 
America' That is how Japan moulded the character of its men to suit our imme- 
diate purpose. Is there anything wrong, if wo to suit our Iramediato purposes, 
collect our students in the Stratchey Hall every clay and ask them *Why 
are you being educated V and our Muslim boys wore to reply lu a 

chorus ‘To live a truthful life, to serve our mother country India and to 
love humanity regardless of caste and creed. Apparently, Western countries 
believe to-day in ” Force, and to achieve their obiccts they are running a 

regular race in armament:. In creating this mentality their ^ education is 

responsible. Hatred is inseparable from Force. Whorcovor there is the use of 

Force, hatred rears up its head. Whoroover there is fb® tondenoy to use 

Force comes in. Therefore tho whole ideology of tho West today is of Forco and 
Hatred A son of India has appeared on tho .soono and is preaching non-violence 
and love as the proper mentality for human beings to cultivate. Ho is applying this 
phlksophT of man to practical politicB and is trying to achiovo tho fi'oodom of 
through it. How far this experiment will Bucoeed the fiUura mono will Pfovo. mt 
one thing is certain. True love can kill hatred, but hatred cannot fi<]ua!ly kill tuic 
love. Love is certainly strongor than hatred. And if there !s^ Love all over humanity 
there remains no occasion for tho use of force. Anyhow this son of India is true 
to tho ideals of Eastern philosophy. Univorsitios can bo the bast custodians 
national ideologies. The character of gradutes is moulded according to ^ideologies 
of their Universities. Anyhow, I want the slogan of the Muslim University to end 
with ‘Love of Humanity’ which can kill all hatred. I wish all tho Indian Universities 
to give serious consideration to the question of charaoler-buildmg on national fines. 
1 think that the best way of forming oharaotor would be to create a sort of spiritual 
mantalitv in our boys. In Islamic litoraiuro, thoro is much material to form oharaotor. 
Man is a creature who is formed by imitation, and who moulds himself acepramg to 
acts that he learns or sees of others. The whole of Bahih AI Bukhari is full of 
thousands of traditions and sayings of our Prophet and inwdemts of ins daily life 
which have a direct hoaxing on the .formation of charaoter. There is a wide hem 
for selection. A complete code of morals can be made. The University^ Is musiim 
and Islamic culture can be made the basis of the character of Muslim students. 
Good points' of character are common to all religions, On those good pomts, we can 
all be cemented together* .Bioliglon is a ready made philosophy of man for all practical 
purposes. Apart from faith, religion Is a greater living force which can be „tiyi2;ed 
for the good of humanity. In giving religions to humanity the East stands first In 
,the domain of religion, the Vest stands bowing before the last Therefore in attempt- 
ing to form character through ' religion, >• m are simply true to our own East. Accor- 
ding to old Islamic practice to-odicatioa of a Muslim boy commenced with leaching 
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religious books. Tlie present system does not leave time enough for such a beginniiig. 
In the death of his old system of education may lie an explanation for the general 
weakness of character that we observe in many of our educated men. Anyhow your 
Uni?ersity may try to implement what was left incomplete in the early stages of 
education. 

Again, it is life that makes character. A religious and spiritual life will greatly 
iielp^ the formation of character. If, in Cambridge University,, attendance at Church 
service and the reading of a few verses from the Bible in the Dining Hall every 
day before taking lunch have been considered necessary for the formation of the 
character of its students, I do not see any reason why the saying of daily prayers 
or attendance at Friday sermons should not be enforced as strictly for Muslim student 
as attendance at regular classes. Of course, our Muslim Professors should bo 
similarly tuned, otherwise they will never carry convictions to their pupils and the 
academic atmosphere will never be religious or spiritual. It should be a matter of 
University policy to which all should conform. Those who do not believe in it may 
bo allowed to leave Muslim University and Qnd some other congenial place. Such 
rules will, I believe, not only have the most salutary effect on the formation of the 
character of our students but also enhance the prestige and reputation of the Univer- 
sity to which Muslims of the best class will be attracted. For daily and Friday 
sermons preachers of the right typo will have to be employed. Sermons should bo in 
a language which can foe understood by the audience. Even prayers in Arabic without 
knowing their moaning will have no effect on the formation of character. From that 
point of view, our teachers should bo broadminded enough. I happened to join a 
Christian College In the Intermediate Class. I had to attend sermons on the Bible for 
half an hour every day under College regulations. Rev. Mr. Mansel, the Principal of 
the College would take up some subject relating to general morals or rules of human 
conduct and carry his teachings to the very heart of his listeners. I must admit that 
some of his eloquent sermons left lasting impressions on my mind without shaking 
my belief in Islam. A liberal-minded man he dealt with the subject in a most liberal 
spirit. His object was to make men of his students and not to convert them. I 
believe every religion has got suHcient material to form character on some common 
basis. If the chief function of a University is to make men, then, devoting half an 
hour every clay in the Muslim University for forming the character of its students 
through lectures and sermons is not much. I do not suggest that no facilities for 
roligious education exist in the Muslim University. Perhaps wo have only to tighten 
the arrangumofits that do exist. Those lectures ancl sermons may include not only 
roligious teaching, but may cover a wide field of knowledge. Supfioso we want to 
develop a spirit of religious toleration amongst the students of tlio Muslim University. 
The wiiole liistory of gu'oat Muslim Rulers can be called to our aid. The Muslim, 
conqueror of Palestine never touched sanctuaries of the Jews and hesitated even to 
say prayers on an open piece of ground which he considered was consecrated to 
anotner religion. Let us come nearer home. In Hyderabad State if there are live 
thousand mosques, there exist twenty four thousand temples scattered all over the 
Dominions in the midst of the most populated areas of tlia Dominions. Their juxta-* 
position speaks eloquently of the religious toleration of those who ruled over the 
Deccan In the past. If the Muslim ruler of Golconda Fort built a mosque on its top, 
he did not touch the temple close by, which exists up to the present day. If there 
are grants of land and cash made by the Muslim rulers for the support of Muslim 
religious institutions, similar grants of dagirs and cash of the most liberal character 
were made by the same rulers to temples and Hindu institutions within the Domi- 
nions. The current registers of the Eevonuo and the Accountant Generafs Offices 
bear testimony to the same. The teachings of Islam would never permit the Jews of 
a country to be turned out bag and baggage of their homes, Therefore to teach 
religious toleration to your Muslim students, you have not to go to West for literature 
or seek the aid of any other reifgion. The history of India has yet to be written on 
proper lines* All the resources for forming character are lying before you* You 
have only to utllij^e them. There are other ways of encouraging toleration. Friend- 
ships formed in student life are linked with the strongest ties* I know the Muslim 
University admits non-muslim students freely and for the sake of bringing Hindu and 
Muslim students still closer, it should make it a point to reserve a certain percentage 
of seats specially for Hindu students. Oxford and Oambridge reserve a certain 
number for students coming from India and the Ooionies* Interchango ' of Professors 
between Universities Is easy. I wonder whether interoimnge of a few students % 
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possible, A Federation of Indian Universities may make it possible. Tlie special 
efforts will be repaid in tlie long run through the formation of character on national 
lines. 

Discipline is another phase of character. It affects the whole of our national life. You 
will seldom find our people forming a queue so readily as English people would do on 
oecaslons of large gatherings. Disoipline forms a trait’ of their national character. Are 
our Indian Universities giving siifhoient time and attention to this trait of character 
among stiidonls ? The opinion of the Enquiry Commlttoe which reported as to 
conditions prevailing In the Lucknow University is not very encouraging. The pro- 
coodings of Students^ Conference ai Bombay & Karachi show* the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. Much doponds upon those who are in charge of disoiplino I 
was present in the Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh in 1894 when 
Sir Syed Ahmad was alive. The doors of the Stratchey Hail opened after an inter- 
val. The students tried to rush in pell mell. Sir Byod came down from the dais 
stood up before the disorderly crowd of boys and began weeping before them The 
boys wore stunned. He said he was wooping because he had no reply to give to 
their parents who had seat their sons to M.A.O, College to learn discipliner This 
heart to heart talk was sufficient to turn thorn into most orderly entrants* to the 
Hall. There may be no such disciplinarian in Aligarh today who could weep over an 
act of indiscipline on the part of his pu()ils, but still he can do much bv 
his own acts and souse of discipline. The doors of tiio Muslim University 
should bo shut against those who are guilty of indiscipline. A few students 
well disciplined and with character will bring more credit to Universftv than 
hundreds without discipline and character. As tho premior of the U F remarked 
on one occasion, ‘hstrikes were unknown in our school days ’Xhov are 
charaoterlstfc of labouring classes and not oC those who Iiave come for learning? 
and knowledge;’ I hofm our studouts will over remain above this and show their 
Islamic character by strict obedience to rulos of discipline. The very conception of 
Islam is submission to lawful authority. If any seeds of indiscipliiae aro tomd in 
Mushm University, I have no dould that tho authorities will weed them ouL before 
they spread their contagion. Again the mania for taking active part in politics should 
never bo allowed to crecq) into your As an educationist once remarked 

stadents arc hke unlmfchtKl chicks an egg. At their age their judgments are 
genplly mliiicnced by^ emotions and passions and cannot be called quite free 
Bludents are diver led irom tlioir real business which is to acquire knowledge 
They should not arrogate to tliomselves the position of Judges and lay down 
rules for tlio guidance of oldars In political matters. Is is no use for the 
Congress PrcBifhmt to bewail the oonduot of the students of the Eaishahi 
College when he ImuBcIf on another occasion did not object to students takin^^ piirt 
in active politics. They may have a political subject for debate In the Union for 
the sake of education as it m done at Cambridge or Oxford. But the spirit should 
begin with debate and end with debate. It will not be tO' the interest of University 
also to oroate parties based ou political views within its preoincts. Its atmosphere 
should remain pure ami above politics, I would suggest that every student who 
joins the Muslim University should bo asked to sign a pledge that he will submit to 
rules of discipline and will not take active part in politics. A breach of these rules 
should lead to ex|mision. There might be a character roll for every student which 
would contain a corract record of all the activities in which he takes part and 
throws light on his University career. Ilia employer may sometimes attach more 
Importanoo to this character roll than to his University degree. This will have a 
salutary effect upon the general conduct of your students also. Let them carry a 
polish of Islamic cuUura with them, but their characters may bo so modelled as to 
male them religious without bigotry and patriots without extremism to serve their 
emmmity ma part of the whole, without being communal or harbouring hatred to 
othet' eommuwhes. 

^ few words to those Oraduafe friends who will soon be parting compauv 

with them Alma Mater. JElaviag myself gone through a similar Ooavocatioa function 
of my own Akw Mat 0 r--*the Atialiabad Omversity—I can easily step into your shoes 
and imagine tUMmetex oi your mingled feelings of to-day— joy at your success in 
examination sorrow, ;fo’r 'leaving old associations and friends, and fear of 
^ ahead* As to the future, you must be prepared 

to fight the battle Qt _hf0, with all the force of that oharaoter which^^yoa 
wquired here. Yoa , iw not bo traattlng a smooth path strewn 
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with roses, but may meet with many pitfalls, and ups and downs on your 
way to success. The world will judge you by those qualities of character ■wliioh 
were not so much required in student life. Just as the success ol a physician in 
life depends not so much upon his knowledge of the properties of medicines taught 
to him m his class room as upon his capacity to use them correctly in the cases 
of patients who approach him for treatment, so your success in life depend not 
so much upon the class or degree shown in the parchment handed over to you 
today as upon your possession of those qualities which go to make a practical man. 

In Hie course of the struggle lying ahead, the surroundings under which 
you wore brought up at home, the education which you received in your school 
and the part which this University played in moulding your character will all be 
on trial. You will bo tested not so much by that you have been storing in your 
brain for examination purposes but by what you assimilated in your character from 
the education you received so far. However there Is one rule of conduct which 
can carry you safely through, and will throw much credit on your home, on your 
school as well as on your Alma Mater. It is this. Make ‘Truth ^ your guiding prin- 
ciple. I use the word ‘Truth* in the broadest sense of the term. By ‘Truth* 

I mean that living force, that attribute of God which manifests itself in laws 
pervading this Universe whether they relate to matter or soul. Conform your 
character to those God-made eternal laws ; and you will be on a safe road to 
success. The laws of God can never err, and to act on them will never leaci^ you 
astray. Again, as you know, God has given to man a power called ^Oonsoience* 
which always remains pointing to Truth like a Mariner’s Compass that never fails 
to point the true direction on a voyage even in the darkest hour of the night on 
a most tumultuous ocean. The knowledge and learning which this University has 
already given you implemented by this voice of God will ever be ready to guide 
you in hading the line of Truth on every occasion when you have to decide as to 
the course of conduct to bo followed. If you want to be true to your materia! 
body, follow the laws which govern matter. For this, the sciences which you 
learnt in this University will help you. If you want to be true to your spiritual 
Inner self, follow Universal laws that relate to the rise and fall of soul or spirit. 
For this, your consant study of your inner self in the light of your own conscience 
and religion will help yon. The height of your rise as a man in this life will beja 
proportion to the strength with which you grasp Truth and make it your guiding 
rule o£ conduct Your body may die, but its oilect on your real self will survive. 
So far as we can see, there is a never-ending chain of causes and effect in this 
Universe, The present is the effect of the past and tlio future will be the effect 
of the prosont. Those are eternal laws. With truthfulnoss in your hand, you can 
steer clear of Scylla and Charybdis to that shore of everlasting peace and happiness 
which every soul would likts to have after its release from the prison of the body* 
live a tratnM life and oven death will bo welcome to you. with the help of Truth, 
you may solve the very problem of life. 

My next advice to you is to live in a spirit of servioo. Akbar— the great poet 
of Allahabad— simply embodied a Truth, in beautiful verse, when he said that the 
greatest ambition of the present generation seemed to be to pass tho B. A,, 
oxamination, enter Into service, rotko on pension and then die. This should not ^ be 
your only ambition. Look at evorytliing with a spiritual mentality. When you join 
a service or profession, speciaiisse yoursolf in some branch of it with tho object of 
leaving it richer and better than you found it This is a debt which you owe to 
humanity. Specialization wilt foe a golden rule for your success In life also. Start 
your new career in a spirit of service which you may go on strengthening, To 
sharpen this spirit join if possibie some humanitarian association or orgamzation as a 
hobby, so that when you retire, that hobby and spirit may oontlaue to give sufnoient 
nourishment to your soul up to the last moment Live to serve others, and die 
serving. With the service of others, you were so henelitted as to reach your present 
stature. Let others be now benefftted by your service, India needs service from her 
sons so badly today. Will you not foe true to your own mother country ? Behind 
this spirit of service there Is an immense force of God which will keep you happy 
both In days ol adversity and of prosperity. The Impelling force behind your acts 
should he a desire to serve other human beings who are really rays emanating mm 
her sons so badly today. Will you not be true to your own mother country ? Be- 
hind this spirit of service there Ib an immense force of God which will ksep you 
happy both in days of adversity and of prosperity* Tha impelling fotce behind yomr 
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acts should be a desire to serve other human beings who are really rays emanatiog 
from the same sun to which yon belong. Remember, it is a question of angle of 
vision only. You can support your own family and say that you aro doing it in a 
spirit of service. Spirit yon are, and a spiritual life yon should live. 

Again, do not think that the days of student life have come to an end today. In 
fact they have begun today on a wider scale. Mr. DeGruyther, my Law Professor 
at the Oaanmg College, used to say that the difference between an Indian and Inglish 
lawyer was that after passing the Bar Examination the former thought that the days 
of study were over, whereas the latter acted as if they were only beginning. 

Again, your vision of this life should over be that of an optimist. In everything, 
you see signs of design and scheme. It is impossible that there should he no design 
or scheme underlying this panorama of human life. The very nature of our ooncep- 
tion of God leads us to the conclusion that whatever be the scheme, it will bo for 
the good of humanity. All round we see good coming out of evil Therefore diSicuIt 
though the problem of minority and majority be, yet India must certainly be 
progressing towards a goal for the good of all The minority and the majority will 
eventually have to learn to live together. The sight of Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Parsis living so amicably together for centuries in the past is unique in itself on 
this globe. Today, they fight on some trivial point. Tomorrow they begin living as 
close neighbours with only a wall intervening between their houses. My best friend 
was a Hindu, Baba Shoo Salial, to whom I owe so much in my life. Eio not be led 
away by spasmodic eruptions which I treat as signs not of disruption but of a process 
of readiustment through which every country which is in a stage of transition must 
pass. Maintain a correct perspective of things. Your Syed or Fathan should never 
look upon Arabia or Afghanistan as his homo. Your forefathers decided to make 
India their home and you nood not bo too sentimental on this point now. Such 
settled facts cannot be uasottlud. Love Indian soil *, love all thoso who live on this 
soil irrespective of caste or oroed ; respect every culture and religion that go side by 
side with your own on this beautiful land of yours. A rainbow acquires its beauty 
by the masterly mingling of its colours. Yours is a country of rainbow cultures and 
creeds. Our differaut cultures, if properly mixed, may add to the beauty of the whole. 
This will be made possible if the real position and value of man’s life be found out 
and taught by our Universities. Therefore remain oheerfui and optimistic up to the 
last moment. I do not think that the solution of the communal problem lies in belt 
theory. If they could live together for centuries in the past, the chances are, they 
could do so for cealuries in future. The solution lies in your knowledge of true 
value of things^ and that knowledge you must havo sooner or later. If your ideas 
of values of thmgs remain wrong, where Is the guarantee that these Muslim and 
Hindu belts will not begin fighting against each other in future with greater 
bltterne^. Germany wants to form a yormaa belt in Europe to make it strong 
enough to get colonies. We have gone too far in our distriWtion of population to 
retraoa our stops, Tho belt theory is not a proper soluUon from the point of view 
of humanity. Be pleased with this life. Remain optimistic and cheerful. Everything 
is leading to the good of humanity. 

One word more and I have dona ^^Remain truthful to your Alma Mater,*’ It 
has given Its best to you. It Is now your turn to give your host to it. Farewell, 
my friends. I wish you a happy and successful career in this life. May God help 
you. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

_ !fh| following is the text of the address dalivorod by tho Eon’blo Bir Mya Bu^ 
Et. B%at4aw,, vfee-Chancellor, University of Rangoon at the Annua! Convocation 
of the Rahgooii University held on Thursday, tho Sth, December 1938. 

One hi the^tln eventi of the year is tho proposal to amend the Rangoon Uni* 
yersity Act Two and half years ago Government set up a Committee to enquire 
into the worM'M of the Act and. to Moertain what ameuciments, if any, wore neea- 
isaiy or desirable*- /Tha recommendations of that Committee, and the views of 
'Interested bodies on those .recommea were examined by aovernmant, and 

amwding Bill w»-draft#|^ Th-om ww iatrodnoed in the House of Representa. 
tlvoi dnrbg the last session,, tot it is yet 'to be mm whether it will be placed on 
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tho statute book m its present from. The University authorities took all possible 

Slops io place their views before the House, and I trust that they will be duly 

weigliod and considered. I hope that those who are charged with the responsibility 

01 ^ shaping and moulding the future of this University, will bear uppermost In their 
minds that tho^ultlmate purpose of a modern University is that it should be a centre 
for the cultivatioa and advaacement of knowledge, as also the training ground for 
tlie^ lormatioii of character in the youth of the Country. As a public Institution the 
IJiiivorsity has no right to ignore, but welcomes public criticism, and will do all It 
can to give effect to the same so long as it is constructive in nature and intended to 
preserve the efficiency of work and to maintain a high academic standard. 

^ho desire for an Invostigation into the teaching conducted in the University and 
its Colleges, with a view to making readjustments as the changing times and 
circumstances may require, has not only been felt by those outside the University, 
but also by its teachers. The academic body believes that such an investigation may 
most profitably be oonductod by persons, who, by reason of their academic quali- 
fications and by experience of University education, are best fitted for the work, 

fhe senate has from timo to time since 1933 petitioned to the Chancellor that a 
Commission of experts bo appointed for this purpose. When news was received in 
this country of the appointment, by the Secratary of State for the Colonies, of an 
Expert Commission to enquire into the possibilities for higher education In Malay, 
both the Council and Senate urged the Chancellor to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to invite tho Commission to Eangoon to conduct an investigation here# The 
project however had to be abandoned when it was learnt that, even if agreement 
could bo obtained for tho Coraraission to visit Burma, it would be able to devote 
only a brief period to the Rangoon University. 

In tho last Convocation Address, His Excelloncy referred to the gan that existed 
between tlwfc* graduate and tho cultivator and advised University students to guide 
and assist villagers in making the best use of all the moans which are now available 
for the improvement of their comfort and standard of living. An important step 
has been taken in that direction by the revival, in an improved form, of the Agri- 
cultural College at Mandalay and its recognition as a Constituent College of tho 
University. Degree Courses in Agriculture were started on the 16th June 1938 and 
we look forward to the Convocation in 1940 when the first group of graduates In 
Agriculiuro, young mon specifically trained for and devoted to tho purpose mentioned 
by His Bxcoiloncy, will roceivo their degrees. 

Whiio University education is primarily intended for those within her walls, yet 
one of tho University’s important functions is to disseminate knowledge in all 
possible ways. Members of tho staff in the past have from timo to time delivered 
fecturos of and short ooiirsos to tho public, ilio Standing Committee of tho Senate 
has now appointed a University Committoo for Extra Mural Teaching and under the 
auspices of this Committee a very successful course of lecture was given during 
the monsoon term. Other courses are in oontcmplatioa and will be given In tho 
near future. 

One of the questions that is attracting much attention nowdays Is the question of 
unemployment, especially among the educated classes. 'While this problem has not 
yet attained the serious proportions it has reached la many other countries, it Is 
still sttffioientiy grave in Burma, and Is liable to booome more acute as time goes on. 
Experts are agreed that this problem is primarily an economic one and that the 
only satisfactory solution lies fn a or|anii{;ation of the eoonomio and social pattern 
of the country and Its people. This is a process which cannot successfully be com- 
pleted in one generation ; and meanwhile the University must continue to turn out 
increasing numbers of graduates while we cannot hope for a corresponding inmwe 
in the number of vacant posts to which they may seek admission# 

Statistics reveal to us that nearly sixty per cent of the students who come up to 
the University fail to get boyond the intermediate stage* It is evident that many of 
those students would have pursued quite successful life careers had they hmn 
diverted, at the pre-UnIversity stage, to vocations salted to their individual tempera- 
ment or ability. To effect this a reorganisation of the Secondary Education system 
Is necessary, and ir is gratifying to note that steps to that end are being takaa by 
the departments concerned* 

In certain European countries a different method has been adopted to 'solve the 
problem, by introducing a numms chmm whereby the number of 'admissions to 
the Universities Is restricted. Such a measure may serve only, as a temporary 
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remedy, but no Instituion of hl^Iier learning can justify its adoption as a genoral 
policy. Especially in this country where we look forward to the development and 
proper working of deinocratio institutions I trust it will never be necessary to with” 
hold higher education from any person who is qualified to benefit by it. This is not 
to say, however, that the difhoulty will bo lessened by the award of University de- 
grees to all who may appear and be successful at University ExaminationSj irrespec- 
tive of whether they have undergone regular courses of instruction or not When 
graduates who havb had the benefit of systematic training not only in selected 
branches of knowledge, but what is equally important, in the arts of good citizenship, 
are finding the problem of suitable employment sufficiently grave, to others without 
similar equipment, it must be well nigh iasurmountablo. 

The contribution that the University can make towards the solution of this prob- 
lem is by providing the right type of education and by helping the employers to 
recruit the right kind of persons. It can get into contact with prospective employers, 
to acertain from them tlioir requirements with respect to the number of posts avail- 
able under them for University trained men and women, and to the kind of training 
most suited to those posts. This information the University can place before its 
students ; and such as may select definite caroors can be advisod and directed in their 
academic courses with a specific aim in view. To achiovo this object the University 
hopes to establish in the near future an Employment Board.' A. scheme has been 
prepared for the constitution of this Board and* I trust that the necessary funds to 
bring it into being will be found. In this connection I desire to thank the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous offer of Es. 2,500 per annum towards the 
expenses of this Board whoa formed. It is a generally recognised fact that a large 
majority of students join the University with no definite career in view, but with a 
vague hope that after they have obtained their degrees they would secure an appoint- 
ment In one of the Covernraont Services. The Employment Board will be able to 
present other possible careers for the consideration of 'newly joined stildbnts and to 
help them to direct their studies towards a purposive end. While this Board will fill a 
much needed want, we must not expect it to be a complete solution for the unemploy- 
ment problem. The true solution must lie in a change of outlook in those seeking 
higher oduoation. Young men and women undergoing training usually look on the 
University as a means of obtaining a degree for the purpose of securing a salaried 
post. They must realise that the true object and ideal of a University education is 
intellectual oulturo in the highest and widest sense. Following this ideal does not 
necessarily mean that a student becomes unfitted to take active part in the affairs 
of life ; for this ideal, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of use in securing material 
advantages, On this point I may quote the words of Cardinal Newman who says ; 
‘‘The man who has learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discrimi- 
nate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and formed his judgment and 
sharpened his mental vision will not indeed at once bocomo a lawyer, a statesman, 
a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, but ho will be placed in that state of 
intelfeot In which lie can take up any of those services and callings with an case, a 
grace, a versatility and a success to which another is a stranger. In this sense then 
mental culture is emphatically useful.'' 

It only remains for mo to exhort the candidates “to conduct themselves suitably 
unto' the position to which by the degrees conferred on thorn, they have attainodT 
Graduates of the University of Rangoon, I congratulate you on the success you have 
achieved, and convey to you the best wishes of the University for your success in 
life. Baring the course of the ceremony cottain questions have boon put to you, 
and I am confident that your responses have come, not only from your lips but 
also from your hearts. Let me, once more, invite your attention to the obligations 
you have undertaken and tine implications contained thoreiiL la promising to conduct 
yourselves in your dally life and conversation as become members of this Uaiversity* 
you have taken a pledge, of a fiduciary nature for the knowledge that you have 
ao^jutred In the University can aohievo nothing unless you hold it in trust and use 
it m proper and wise manner and the skill you have attained will bo of no value 
in society,' unless you make use of it in your daily life as a trustee for the common 
good. In pledging yoursel! to support and promote the cause of morality and sound 
learning you are reminded of the words “with Truth and Loyalty" which form the 
motto of out University. The undertaking to uphold and advance social order and 
the well-being of yout fellow, men implies that so far as you are able, you will use 
your knowledge and skill in harmanf^lag human , relations and bring about $ state of 
mhtual helpfulness. Ton are hOw leaving the sheltered erlm of the University to 
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sail on tliG iroiiblod waters o? life. I am certain that no more among you lias any 
ilfiiHicms uliofit tlio grim roalities that you will now be called upon to face. Obstacles 
will lie in your path bat if you look on them as challenges to your skill you may 
not only triumph o?or them but will also achieve a seli-confideace and self-control 
whioh will enable you to face fntaro difficulties. When you are assailed by doubt 
as to the proper coiirRO of action or conduct, remind yourself of the oi 3 ligatioiis you 
have oiilored upon to-day for the precepts implied in them will ever guide 
you aright. 

And filially, iii addition fo the fact that you hold your skill and knowledge in trust 
for the goorl of mankind, ymi are aHo stewards of the honour and reputation of the 
Ifnivorsity. As mombors of its alumni you are now entitled to take a share in 
guiding its fiitiiro dfivolopment and progress ; and if the degree with which you have 
bnoii invested to-day has any yalne for you X exhort you to guard, most jealously, 
tfio fair namo of the institution whifjh has oonforred it on you. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Tfi0 following address was delivorod on the lOth. December 193Sj)y the Hon’ hie 
Pandit Qovin<l*Ballahk Panf> at tho Convocation of thfy Lneknow University at the 
Sixteenth Annual Conforenoe of tho University at Lucknow 

Iducation is oo-oxtonsive with human life and interests. There are several prob- 
lems which are peculiar to our Universities. Controversies regarding^ Federal or 
Residential Univorsitios, rivalries between arts and soieiico, tho competing claims of 
modern and clasioal languages, tho defects of our educational ^nystom with its intense- 
ly literary and abstract chawdor and tlio noe-d for giving it a vocational bias and 
introducing mechanical commnrcial and technical subjf*cts to a suhsiantial extent in 
the University curriculum have claimed public attention and j>een stressed by 
their protagonists from time to time. T have no desire to deal with these matlem 
in detail, [n the midst, however, of 'diversity and variety — whatever be the form, 
tho method or the content of odiicatiou — there is a fiinaaraental uniformity, xhe 
enilto fabric of TJniverfiities, irrespoetive of any apparent marks ol difference of 
conflicting views and pm\suiis must bo animated by common purpose, a universal 
Boat and reared in and doraiimted by high and noble Ideals. 

At a time like the present, when nations are arming tbemsolvOB ^at a furious 
pace and a world war may be upon us at any moment wo should remind outsolves 
constantly of the eternal verities which form the esBcntial Ceatura arid^ the real 
hallmiirk of UnivetBily life, Tho id<‘alB of a Uofvcraity have been defined and 
preached In no unotirtain terms by writers of repute and men of letters and culture, 
and yet the world to-day seems to have sadly deviated from them, with the 
result that it Is faced with a Rcrious crisis which threatens tho very existence of 
civilixaiion. Tho doctrines which men of light and learnlag have held dear, the 
forces making for universal progress and happiness are being thrown into the 
melting poi Tho prospect for humanity looks gloomy and 4s ^giving cause for 
much concern and anxiety to thoughtful people. Recent events in the history of 
the world indicate the bankruptcy of the dominant powers. Abyssinia, ^ China, 
Spain and Czechoslovalda boar a painful tCBfcimony to tho degradation which has 
set in. There is moral anarchy in international affairs and the rule of the big stick 
and physical might has become almost universal All that man achieved after 
centuries of travail and tribulation seom to be crumbling into dust and the forces 
of violence and barbarism seem to be raising their head. The ^cherished heritage of 
centuries of human achievement, courage and sacrifice is seriously menaced. The 
atrocities perpetrated by (Slermany on the Jews are simply ravoltuig and Inhuman 
and eclipse even the barbarities of the iron and mediaeval ages. Italy is, to soma 
extent, following Germany's example in this respect. All this dotangemeut of 
moral forces is not a sudden and unexpected phenomenon. The germs ^ of the 
disease, which has reached the ouiminating point in these shocking barbarities, lie 
deeper. The world has been In a state of ceaseless disequilibrium for several -years. 
Tanie, fear, suspicion, luietrust, consuming greed, vain arrogance and ittufcual 
animosities have been predominant, and the forces of reason, culture ,aud humanity 
have been receiving a serious set-back. The hallowed names of democracy, freedom 
and liberty have' been used as a cloak for personal i racial or national 
aggrandisement* ' ■ ■ 
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What is true of the political field is equally truo of the economic. There was 
dislocatioQ of econoEiic forces during the war, followed by a certain amount of 
rehabilitation, which however proved unstable. The economic system has been 
crippled and seems to be completely out of geer since, fho world seemed to be 
forging ahead towards now levels of material prosperity when the depression set in 
and the entire Btructiire collapsed. As in the political so in the economic sphere 
fanaticism and stupid superstition to the osclagioo of reason brought about a 
lamentable catastrophe. Conflicts due to unreason, cowardice and greed wore 
visible everywhere. Instead of economic stabilisation, we had a series of economic 
crisis in quick Buccession, accompanied by currency warfare, restrictions on produc- 
tion, prohibition or strict regulation of imports, economic isolation and intense 
economic conflicts and antagonism to the detriment of the entire human race* It 
is most amazing and dcprcBsing that all this should have happened when nature 
and providence were prolific in their bounty and munificence, and when the world 
had shrunk, distances had been annihilated and men and women, old and young, in 
different quarters of the globe had been brought into close and living contact whh 
one another through telephone, wireless, aeroplane, radio and other similar 
bieesing of science. llesidcH, there was no real justifleation for this conflict 

and exclusive isolation. 

While until tho last wor the sonreos of man and the gifts of nature wore 
limited, there has been a remarkable progress in this direction in recent years. 

Parodoxical though it may seem, the slump and the consequential impoverishment 
were duo to tho existence of plenty in most countries. Since the war, the output 
of commodities has gone up considerably. The world economic surveys of the 
League of Nations clearly show that there has been a considerable^ increase Jn 
commodity out-put and what is still more important there is an unlimited capacity 
in nature to turn out in an almost unbounded measure whatever man needs. 

While filled with an ardent desire to serve those near about you, you should not 
forget that, with the modem facilities of communication and transport, with the 
lnier«dopeudence of nations any event of Importanco occurring in any country 
has its roaoiion and reporcussious in tho other happening elsewhere. You 

cannot therefore afford to be indifferent to what Is happening elsewhere. You 
will have to shoulder the burden of tho world. If forces of reaction gain 

ascendancy In any pari of tho world your country cannot remain unaffected 
thereby. You should regard yourselves as citizens of the world and every* 
thing tending to circiirasorihe the field or service should be repugnant to you. 
Universities are meant to equip you for tho highest and the noblest achievements m 
the widest sphere. You ghouid not let your manhood bo dwarfed and eclipsed by com- 
munal con skier ations. Oommunalism is a negation of culture and incomnatible with a 
liberal faith. T!io communal virus has crept even into our educational mstituiions 
In some places, This is most deplorable. At least in the pure intelleotuai 
atmosphere of tho UnivorsitioB your thoughts and dreams and ambitions should tran- 
scend the narrow communal orbit. , , . -i, 

fhe Univc3rsity is a place of probation for you. You have ample opportiimty for 
discipline and training. A balanced mind endowed with tho faculty of reasoning and 
independent judgment is the key to intolloctuai ^happinoss and nniral equipoise. An 
educated man must be able instinctively to perceive and do the right thing. 

Social or economic arrangements which cannot bear the scuriiny of the cannons 
of human dignity should not be acceptable to him, and anything that bears harshly 
or unfairly on any section ot the community should not bo couatonanoou by him. 
Custom and tradition should not bo a stumbing block to him but merely a stepping* 


A ooBsideraWe section of our population is still labouring under various social and 

civil disabilities. Sometimes they are looked upon as less than human and demea 
tie righte and privileges to which every member of the public has m inherent 
right s^nd claim. Culture rocognlzen the dignity of man and regards all men as^ equal 
in the 'sight of God. A cultured person should not content until he sees social m- 
justioe completely remedied* 

University education has cbme In for a lot 0! criticisia,. Nobody can deny that 
there are many defects in it and ample room for improvemoni ^I^have myself been 
oonsoious of several deficiencies, some of which should In my opinion be regarded as 
serious, but 1 would strohriy deprecate the imposition of any artificial restraints with 
a view to lestriotlng the growing tide 0! University education, Yfe should recast the 
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system, but I cannot persuade myself to believe that knowledge is dangerous or tliat 

any man is made the vorse because of the education he has received. Some 
have gone to the length of even recommending recruitment to the public services at 
the undergraduate stage, so that students may not flock to the Universities. I may also 
add that I have no particular prejudice against Universities being maintained by the 
State. In so far as wo are unable to assist the Universities it is because there are 
other competing oluiras on us and there are severai things which must claim our 
attention first. But I would set no limit to the assistance which a University may 
receive from the public exchequer. Instances of other countries do not quite fit in 
with our own. If the State can afford this I should hold that it is the right of 
every young man to receive all facilities for intellectual equipment and advancement 
subject to his making such monetary contribution to it as his circumstances 
may allow. 

Some of this confusion and this apathy towards higher education is due to the 
unemployment prevailing among the odueatod young men. Lest I should be misonder* 
stood I must unreservedly admit that it is the duty of the State to provide fruitful 
olianriels of activity for ill citizens and especially for the educated youth. But no 
community can live on and be fed by clerical jobs. In fact, 1 strongly hold that 
the attitude towards education as a mere passport to public services is highly 

undesirable. It circumscribes and narrows one’s horizon and serves as a damper 

on one’s talents and hampers one’s spiritual growtli. It not imoflen results in mo 
sacrifice of one’s genius for the sake of a career. I feel that a considerable part of 
this unemployment is dtio to <ieeper causes also. The education which was introduced 
in our country about a hundred years ago at the Instance of Lord Macaulay was 
not based on any inspiring ideal. It was utterly lacking in a natioiuii outlook. The 
idea of public service was entirely absent. The’ system was introduced primarily 

with a view to prodinung suitable persons for holding subordinate and clerical posts 
under British administrators. Those who received education in English schools and 
colleges were for the most fiart isolated from the people of the country and the 
masses In tho villagt^s and town. They lived and had their being in a dilferent 
society and whil o it would not bo correct to say that they lived as parasites their 
roots were not ombodtied in tiie open 'fields. Their genera! attitudo and approach 
towards tho vast raaris of tho people was as a rule undemocratic, personal 

and some wliat arrogant. 

Wo should remodel our system of education. Bimplioity and frugality should be 
tho (‘sseritia! characteristic of our oriental life, especially in tho present stage, 
Education should aim at producing men of character and enlightonraent devoted to 
tho service of tho poepiu. Wo should aim at producing missionaries and pioneers 
who will find joy in the sorvico of others. Tho lot of the villager is pitiable. On the 
whole the upper and the middle classes have thriven at his cost, while to him life 
has meant imrolioved toil and drudgory from day to day throughout the year. The 
odueatod owo a duty to him and it must bo their endeavour to lilt him from liis 
misery, to raise his stature and to enrich his life and bring the blessings of seieneo, 
arts and modioina within his easy reach, 

Oovernmeat has appointed sovaral committees to examine the aystara of oducatlon* 
If our Universities are to play their part properly they have to adapt themeelves to 
the environments in which they are pjaced. A University is a temple of learning 
and the teachers should bo able by their example and precept to Inspire those sitting 
at their feet. In such a sanctuary there oan be no room for intrigue, joalousy or 
factions. To tho genuina toaehorj the typo of man whom we want at our iinivorsitios, 
teaehini? Is not a profession but the fulfilment of a mission In wineh he 
finds his life. 

As I have already said the Government has appointed committooB to oxamina tho 
present system of education in all stages and to suggest such changos as they may 
consider necessary, I need not anticipate the results of their investigation and 
deliberations’ but I look to our Education Reorganization Oommittoe for valiiablo 
advice, 1 hope that they will fully examine the 'schoroo of basic education, whieli. 
so far as I am concerned has impressed me greatly, I was delighted to hear that one 
of the greatest cdiicatfonlsts of modern times had declarcjd that the Zakir Husala 
report was a remarkable dooumcni It serves to link up I ho various subjects ol 
the school ourricukm with the natural environments of the scholar, fids principle of 
correlation is the essence of tho scheme of baBic— education. I believe that the solicmci 
h fimdamontallf sound and trust that the Committee will bIiow us how to adopt It 
to our circumstances. With a view to evolving the bent method of mmh ittBfcriiction 
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we have started new training colleges at Allahabad and Benares, and I hope 
that the critics and sceptics ^will at least have the patience to watch the 
experiment with sympathetic interest I am sure that if it is dispassionately 
examined it will not he easy to spurn superciliously the reasoned scheme 
which is adumbrated therein. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer my felicitations to all those on whom degrees 
have just been conferred. I sincerely trust that whatever be your avocation in life 
and whatever career you choose to adopt you will not forget, in the discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities which may be called upon you to perform, that you are 
educated men and have been members of a distinguished University, You should 
never fall short of the ideals for which the University stands. 

This is the time when we are shaking free from our shackles and trying to emerge 
Into the fulness of national life. It will bo your privilege to take part iu this stnigglo 
for liberty and to help to usher into the society of nations that independent India 
which will be the stiongest guarantee of the rights and liberties of other nations. 
But you have to perform a still higher task. You will have to administer the affairs 
of this free India, so that every citizen will find tho fulfilment and the fruition of Jiis 
life. You will have to fight poverty and disease, inertia and superslitioo, unjust 
exploitation of man by man, superficial doctrines and debased vSociai practices. You 
must always cast your weight on the right side, whether in political or other sphere. 

Great are you responsibilities, but it is a privilege to li?o and to work in times like 
these when humanity is in travail and a new world is being born, a world in which 
each shall work for all and no one shall he denied tho opportunity to unfold to tho 
gifts of the mind and spirit which nature has endowed him with. India expects great 
things from you. She expects that you will always do your best and will bo in your 
best form in whatever you do. I hope that you will not bolleve her expectations and 
will rise nobly to the occasion without any thought of self whenever your services 
are in demand. I conclude with the words of our national poet 

‘‘Conseoration of our life waits to bo received from Nature’s own hand and it 
should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, a training which is 
not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if mind could be com- 
pared to a tree, but for exhibiting tho wealth of its flowers which contributes to the 
foy of creation, often without our noticing it,”-— “Taado Mataram.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. (X i?. Eeddy^ Vice- 
Chanceller, Andhra University at tho seventeenth Convocation of the Nagpur 
Uniyersity held on the lOth. December 1938 

On this occasion, under your Act, I have to address more particularly the Graduates 
who are just going out into tho world. I join your Chancellor and Vice'^Ohanceilor 
in extending my hearty congratulations to tho young mon and women who have 
obtained their degrees to-day. I trust that their future careers will be just as success- 
ful Of course, tho world is not a Colloge. There things are not clearly marked, 
demarcated, no text books are prescribed, and no grace marks given though luck is a 
fair but ScMe substitute for academic grace. However, if your judgment has been 
properly developed by your education, you ought to be able to moot issues as they 
arise, thinking independently and acting manfully. I had better say at once that f 
have not come here to preach, to exhort, or talk atmospheric stuff. My purpose in 
addressing m intelleotuai audience has always been to present them with the prob- 
lems that they have to encoumtor, and to indicate to them the metiioclology that they 
should pursue In arriving at their con elusions : Naturally I will have to liliisfrate^by 
a reference to concrete issues, many of which are in their very nature controversial 
I do not wish to impose my opinions: nor do I feol it necessary even to state my 
opinions. But without concrete Illustrations, It would all be speaking in the air ; 
and that means speaking lor tho air, and empty performance which should bo 
avoided. And so if current questions are touched upon, it is not with the idea of 
propaganda but aS’ points 'lor your independent thinking and resolution. 

The days are gono by when Government service was derided as a degradation of 
patriotism. Latterly, and very naturally and properly^ we have been revising our 
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previous values ol public life and personal conduct, and have come to feel that 
even^ the members of the old bureaucracy have not been really quite so bad as we 
had imagined and that they too had been actuated by much benevolenoe and efficient 
wisdom, and that therefore our gratitude is due to them. A fortiori, no sin can 
attach to service in the ever-growing national governments of India. But I have no 
doubt that in these days too, public service in the sense of political life and non- 
official work, will contmiio to be the greater attraction, and the larger and more 
meritorious fit3ld. For that very reasooj an outline map of Indian public life may 
not be altogether without its value. 

Mahatmaji has said that the Parliamentary mind has come to stay. Can we go further 
and^hoid that the democratic method also has come to stay ? For without Demo- 
cratic methods Parliaments aye a fake and farce. The dembciatio method implies 
not only a general^ mass activity and responsibility such as must be there under every 
form of nationalism, but individual responsibility, a sense of responsibility of 
each individual as voter and a constituent clement, however small, remote and 
Indirect, in the Government. I hope that my young friends going out into the 
world will honour the obligations of a democratic vote fully and always. Democracy 
and in fact every ‘Ocracy’ wifi bo a success only when moral worth or personal 
competence and political importance go together. That is to say, when only men 
of merit and character exercise power and influence. If worthless men are 
elevated to high places, whether by accident of birth or corruption by money or 
ignorant votes, the result cannot be a success. A vote is not constitutive of 
merit. It ought to he rocognitive of merit. Lot us not imagine that because we 
get a large number of votes, we are necessarily very good and great It is a 

mistake to think that many votes bring in tboir train many virtues. (Loud 
Laughier). Professoi Clwatkm of Cambridge used to put it humorously and 
mathematically thus ‘^Zero plus xoro plus zero is still zero.’’ The illusion that a 
large number of worthless votes will give you a worthy representation ought to bo 
discarded. It is a fallacy to think that a largo number of zeroes will give us 
cither substance or quality. 

This is not a new truth. Carlyle has driven home the lesson that all human 

activity should bo subordinated, not so much to tho positive laws enacted 
by man, as to tho eternal laws graven on adamantino tables. Human 
light and powers liavc to ho rogulatad by a loyal consideration of the higher and 
more otornal laws. Dnimmond has said that there is a natural law in tho moral 
world which you can no more ignore without serious consequences than tho laws of 
tho natural world or of physiology. “Wo can defeat this party of that by organising, 

by rousing passions and prejudice's. But can wo defeat the iuoxorablo law of histo- 

rical Karma that will Boonor or later work itself out V The moving finger writes 
and having write moves on, and not all tho flow of tho votes of the world can 
oblitorato one letter of that fateful writing. That is why whatever the form of 
Government, there is always a call on our part for reflection, for honest criticism 
and tho endeavour to weigh things in tho eternal scales and live better lives. The 
ballot box is not tho Eleventh Avatar of Tishnu. (Ohoors). 

I am glad that wo have met on an occasion when there has been a real trans- 
ference of political power directly in the Provinces and indirectly as by way of 
subtle reaction, even in the All-India Government^ from the British bureaucracy to 
Indian national and nationalistic hands. Jfe is gratifying to note that our Ministers 
have been, speaking generally, conspicuous successes. (Oheors). I do not wish to 
say anything about a Province in which I am only a transient guest (Laughter), But 
I have no hesitation in acclaiming tho Madras Ministry as a set of people bent on 
high purpose who would do credit to any Government in any part of the world, 
(Applause), Lord Erskine the other day uttered words of sincere praise in honour 
of the Ministry. I have spoken to a good few Govornors— -at any rate to a few 
Governors, whether good or not— (Laughter), ami they are all agreed that our Min!'- 
stries, considering all tho circumstances of the situation, have boon nofowortliy suc- 
cesses, I am not one of those who b&liovo that a Governor’s praise is veiled condem- 
nation and curse. (Choers), Appreciation, sincere and true from any quarter, ought 
to bo dear to every heart, human enough to respond to kindness and to reciprocate 
generosity. This then m tho time whoa we should coolly and calmly reflect on what 
are requirements of a democracy ; because rofleotion in troubled timos or under dis- 
tress will not be regarded as having either moral value or intellootual Integrity. It 
will be like repontauoa when you have got into trouble or after you have becu 

63 
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found out (Lauglitor)» It is much bettor that in this hour of general success and 
good credit when nobody can point the finger of scorn at our Ministers, we reflected 
on the reguirements of democracy, so that wo may safeguard oiirsei?es against 
possible pitfalis and dangers and not rashly go over the precipice. 

If you ask me whether this thought that I am placing before you is new one, 1 
say ‘Moh It is as oid as Aristotle. Aristotle pointed out how every form of Govern- 
ment was liable to perversions special to its constitution and suffered from congenital 
weakness which, unless guarded against, developed into disease, degeneration, decay 
and death. Thus monarchy, good at one lime, if its power is not controlled and 
regulated by considerations of equity, legality, the genera! good and oxpediencyi 
becomes tyranny. Similarly, Aristocracy may degenerate into Oligarchy, and Domb- 
cracy into Mobocracy. No life’s process, political or physiological, has permanent 
immunity from disease and death caused by interna! weaknesses or external attacks. 
Look at the curious forms that Democracy or the mockery of democracy has assumed 
in modern Europe. In Germany there is conscription of votes in favour of the Nazi 
Government They do not have party elections but what are called one list elections 
which are no elections. The Government propose a list for what it calls a popular 
plebiscite. Voters have to say ’Vos” or “no”, that is to say “yos”. (Laiighior). There 
are no alternative candidates to be voted for. And it they do not vote for the 
Government candidate, they are given political education in 'concentration camps. 
(Laughter). I hope that that kind of democracy will not spread beyond the frontiers 
of the Fatherland. (Cheers). The electorates in Germany and in Italy aro supposed 
to have freedom of vote, fhore is a story of a religious fanatic who devoutly 
believed in God, and therefore had naturally nothing but contempt for man. (Laughter). 
Approaching one of his friends with a revolver m his hand, he said “Teli me 
frankly, do you believe in (rod or no V You are free to answer as you like. Only 
I must tell you that I just now shot a man who said ho did not believe in God/’ 
(Laughter), That Is the democracy— the plebiscital basis with electoral conscription 
of Dictatorship that you have got in Germany and Italy, and the type is spreading, 
Bousseau was of opinion that even in England the people enjoyed liberty only during 
the elections. (Laughter), A friond of mine improved on Rousseau’s dictum and said 
that during tho elections the British citizens had not only lull freedom but plenty 
of free beer, (Loud laughter). Thereafter, till the next 'general elections, they had 
no freedom, or free boor, 

A similar thought, thougli not m those terms, seems to have been expressed by a 
prominent Minister of Madras, who is reported to have declared in connection with 
the opposition roused by some of his measures, that as he had a majority he had 
every right to rule as he ploasad till he was overthrown either by the legislature or 
by the electorate. Tho question is, have majorities not only tho right to rule but the 
right to misrule ? In tho old days, we had tho divine right of kmgs to tyrannise. 
Have we to-day tho divine right oC majorities to tyrannise ? Evil cannot bo a right, 
whather divine or human. Is there not something to be said in favour of the grand 
old theocratic doctrine of Islam that all secular powers, howovci* installed, are but 
Vicegerents of God and should act as tho agents and instrumentB of a rrovidenoe who 
Is all mercy and compassion ?"-"Not that tho theory was universally or even generally 
practised. (Laughter). No theory ever is, not ovon the latest in our midst. 
(Laughter). It is because even democracy is liable to errors of judgment, if not 
mischief of a graver Mad, that in some constitutions they have iotroduced direct md 
oontmmm control of the people over Ministries and Lqgisiatarcs by means ol such 
contrivances as recall and referendum, which are a mitigation of party government 
and the plenary rights supposed to be conferred by general clectioaB, 

But why should secular power, even elected power, be subordinated to higher 
moral considerations 7 What If it is not so subordinated 7 The answer is, there will 
rewlt tyranny in some shape or another ; and sooner or later, tyranny leads to strife 
and" civil war. Either the tyrannical government will be overtiirown or the internal 
Weakness thus caused will make tho State an easy prey to foreign invaders. So 
strength, stability and everlastlngness depend on how earthly power, however generated 
or installed, 'Sub|ects itself voluntarily to the regulation of heavenly laws. Moral laws 
are not matters* of lellBlation. Votes and majorities do not create them and cannot 
repeal them. They ate there, real, eternal A self-government which is not nourished 
by good government will and must perish. And this goodness must be tempered 
by the need to he atrhng enough to repeal foreign attacks. It oannot be ascetic 
goodttWt' v * . , 
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Tlic groat thing about England is that it is not the particular ^^archy” or “ocracy” 
that is responsible for its national and international greatness, kit the spirit of 
constitutionalism ; that power of self-control and innate regard for the deeper laws of 
human nature, which is so ingrained in the British character. To illustrate : The 
Liberal Go?ernment under Asfpiith passed legislation curtailing the powers of the 
House of Lords, Fur the last 20 years since, the Conservative Party which opposed 
that legislation tooth and nail and would not bend except under threat of the royal 
creation of sufficient Peers to force it through the House of Lords, has been ia 
continuous and ovei whelming power in Parliament. Yet did it try to get that legisla- 
tion repealed ? No. Similarly, when the dynastic question about the late King arose, 
Mr. Baldwin took the Leaders of the Opposition into confidence, though they were a 
very small minority, aud managed to reach a solution by general consent instead of 
by the mechanical force of his majority. Unless we learn how to subordinate legal 
rights and powers to the idea of moral competence, we shall bo either tyrants or 
slaves, never free men. 

Every form of Government and especially democracy rests on two foundations. 
The first is a strong character, individual and more especially racial, with an enormous 
capacity for organisation. It is from this point of view that I acclaim the 
Congress as one of the greatest contributions to the political and moral regeneration of 
our country. (Applause), It has taught our people how to organise. But then man 
is more than a machine. He must not become either a part of the machine 
that be has created or entirely Subservient to the machine itself. As tho 
lloa’ble Mr, C. Eajagopalaohariar told us the other day— what does it matter 
what a written constitution is like ? It depends on tho Ministers in what way ^ it 
would be worked. A written constitution adjusts itself to tho character and personality 
of the Ministers. Similarly I suppose in the case of organisations. Tho party machine 
must be worked by men ; and when men cease to be men, they cannot work it. It 
works them. I have w^elcomed Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s pronouncement as a theoreti- 
cal introduction to the practical acceptance of tho Federation, however defective the 
Federal Act might be, and I hope that my interpretation is correct 

Tho second foundation is that along with strong character you must have a sane 
judgment Will without reason, reason without will, either is an unhappy combina- 
tion. The two must go together balancing each other. And to-day it is on the 
Principles of Political Judgment, which 1 think will bo of some use to tho young 
people going out into the world, in which polities are of such overwhelming import- 
ance, that I wish to say a few words, indioativo and illustrative, but by no moans 
exhaustive. 

Great men have dealt with these two subjects, namely, hindrances to good citizon- 
ship and hindrances to sound political judgment. Immortal Plato has told us that 
there are certain fallacies into which people fall easily. He caliod them ‘MdolA^— 
idols as we might translate into English— the idols of the market, tho idols of the 
cave and the idols of tho theatre. It is always worthwhile to keep in touch with the 
two Fathers of political philosophy, Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Bryce, who was both 
Professor and statesman of the highest standing, has writioa a whole book oa 
^Hlindrances to Good Citizenship*’. He analyses the power of money in democratic 
politics, of the press and of the various interests and how they create obstacles ia the 
way of integrity of public life. Turning to ideas, there is tho book on “Education** 
ana “study of Sociology** by the philosopher, Herbert Spencer, who enumerates all 
the prejudices which colour and distort our judgments. May not the Political 
Bcionco Departments of our Universities take up this line of enquiry with roferenoe 
to Indian facts and conditions and analyse the impediments that wo encounter both in 
regard to ideas and in regard to conduct, in a dispassionate and scientific manner V 
It has been said, I know not with what amount of truth, that oar Municipalities and 
local bodies have not functioned properly. “Why has this been the case ? And in tho 
larger political life too, have not communalism and other factors vitiated the discharge 
oi our duty as citizens ? A Political Science Department should not be content with 
such general statements like these. It must collect the data, analyse and draw 
spccife, and if I may say so, quantitative conclusions as far as posBible. Is it not 
very easy in India to pass on a nostrum on tho ground that our ancients believed 
In it and had preseribed it ? The appeal to ancientry— has it the same 
power over the different races In tho world ? And if it has not, what are 
the causes that give It such a widespread currency amongst one people rather 
than another ? Why are some progressive and some regressive ? i was one day 
talking to a friend of mine who was praising our ancients— X mean tho Hindu ancients. 
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I do not want to toiicli any other ancients (LangiitoT) ; it is only with my own 
ancients that in these days oi commutialism I can take some filial liberfy— and he 
was telling me that our ancients knew everything and it was only their modern 
descendants, that were rotten to the core, wretciied, weak, disunited ami demoraliseil 
According to him, oiir ancients know eveiything eKCOpt iiow to produce a decent 

posterity. (Loud laughter). Shall wo accept tho old, because it is oM, adopt the liifosr 
because it is the latest, or should we treat each idea and prescription on its merits 
and adopt or reject according as it suits or does not suit us V 

And what is meant by ‘‘suits’ ns ? Suits to preserve our ancient culture, to revive 
it and give it fresh currency In this new world or suits to makrj us a strong and 
powerful people prepared for tho tasks of the present and the future V What again 
IS meant by ‘us’ ? Hindus only V Or an India in which the Hindus and Miissalmans 
and Christians and Parsecs will all he Indians first, ludiaus next and Indian always 
and all through V Thus you seo liqw points of ^view have to be takoa into account ; 
how evalution proceeds on the basis of tho policies we adopt. Dot's this not* show that 
several of the slogans and sutras of our political Hfi? can only be relatively true--" 
true from certain points of view or for certain purposes, tho importance and 
adequacy of which have also to bo determined sepataioly V All armiml us, to use 
Plato’s expression, there tiro caves, and tlioatros, and maikcts, which tho sonsiblo mau 
should be careful to avoid ? 

Take the term “Hationa! Education”. Which nalimfs V Tho Hindu nation’s or tho 
Muslim or tho Christians V ^ Has it or has it not a rcvivalistic llavour ? And can we 
unite our people on the basis of a revival of the past V Has not tho past divided 
us ? if there is a chance of real imit-y bedween all Iho claHsos and commuaitios in 
the country, aye the castes too, can wo secure it by going back to ancient cultures 
and customs? Or will it bo by evolving a futiiro in which tho ancientrieB o! oach 
and all of us would be duly modified and sub-ordinattnl to the requirements of an 
Indian India? Supposing in place of National education, we employ tho term 

‘Nationalistic Education’, will it make a difference, emphasising a futurist outlook V And 
again will it help if one people, namoly say tho llindus, adopt tho forward-looking 
policy while others in tlieir religious or other zoal, adopt the backward looking 
policy? Shall we not test tho political ideas recommended in this and other ways? 
And also adjust action to ilie bounds of tho feasible and the possible ? 

Let me get away from what you may regard as side glances at current 

issues, As Soofoy has said— History is past politics ; and politics is present 
history. Therefore, the largf3t factors that have moulded history might help us. 
If we can grasp them aright, to form helpful judgments in politics. Thinkers have 
behoved in a Bolenca of history. And there have been written a number of Inter- 
pietationa of History, dealing with the great, the fundamental causes that have moulded 
the destinies of races. It is impossible to deal with all of them here or evim 
with any one of them in dotail. X can only touch and go, .folia Morloy has said 
that the two most power Ctil and abiding factors have heou religion and economics. 
One deals with the sou! and the other %vith tho stomaoli. And both are peronnial 
Influences. But has religion boon the same potent force in all communitios and 
countries ? What is its power amongst tho Hindus, tho Mussalmans and tho rest 
in India ? Why is it that some roligdons are moro tolerant than others ? Borne 

religions are aggressive ; somo arc widely indulgent V As regards economics, wo 
know in a general way that poor people, if they “arc powerful, plunder rich people 
if they are powerless. Poverty gives a motive for invasion. But without power, 
victory cannot be won. And what is it that gives power to races ? Is not power, 
even without poverty, an incentive for aggrossioo ? i>o races over have onough ? 
And are we trying to cultivate the faculties and activities that lead to racial 
power ? Which has the more potont influence in tho Europe today, religion or 
race and economics ?— race for political purposes being derinod not as the 

anthropological race, which will mako the Hermans and us, for instance, on© 
people, but linguistic, which seams to be the most powerful factor. Have not race 
and economics in a large measure superseded religion as a factor in tho development 
of States 'in the modern world ? And what exactly is our situation in this 

respect ? The biological interpretation stresses the importanoo of race, of instinct 
and will,, and tho strMgle for existence and the survival of the fittest. Some 
historians have held that Hhe downfall of Greece and Borne was due to the 

stock degeneracy produced by! malaria. The mosquito Is thus a factor in history I 
Vorls have been written on degeneration, individual and racial' Is not one sign 
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*iE d('f;onoration the inoapacify to translate ideas, 'whioli are easily acquired, info 

af'tHHi aiid conduct ? ^ The ethical interpretation holds (hat good always succeeds. 
t>ut III the argument, it equates good the qualities that lead to success, and very 
iiearlj transforms itself into the proposition, not that good prevails, but that 
What prevails is good. And yet, however we define virtue and good, unless they 
conserve and promote power, permanent success and survival will not be possible. 
Une 01 the eternal jiroblems of life is how to correlate truth, power and goodness, 
iyhiricg, not being a field of abstract doctrines and dogmas, compromises, conserva- 
tive and promotive of power, are necessary^ and to that extent truth and goodness 
ffliist make themselves flexiblq and elastic. And they do too to the accompaniment 
oi commentaries and explanations. Thera is a school of thought in our country 
wliicli does not believe in struggle, and competition, necessarily involving aggression 
and sniienng. They would like to see the historical process of struggle abolish and 
the millennial process of comploto peace and non-violence established '~as the rule of 
the iinivorso or at any rate of India. Is this realisable ? I have alroady referred to 
fiKise who wish ^to blot out tliq Universities and stop this exploitation of nature, 
which carries wiih it the exploitation of the weaker man. Buckle is the answer 
to tms. In this great book he has shown that the moral conduct of men and races 
romains about the same from age to age and that therefore the key to progress, 
ydiich IS more rapid than moral evolution, cannot bo found in ethical changes. It is 
in intollectaal progress that you must find the key to all the tremondous changes 
that have taken plaoe.^ Intellectual progioss in science and in Applied Science is 
responsible for tho^ rise of^ nations. Intellectual sterility loads to downfall. Bui 
ag/im suppose the intellect is coupled with a strong will. It may give light for 
walk by. Will it enablo you to walk by it yourselves ? Is the 
hfan vital an acquirable faculty ? What a welter the world is. We are talking of 
human brotherhood and Mahatma Gandhi has most sublinaoly illustrated it by the 
llarijan uplift ^ movement. (Applause). But in Germany the Jews are being 
porsoouted and jn the British Colonies, Indians continue to be treated as untouchables. 
Is Manu an episode of Hindu history or is he the eternal old Adam of human nature, 
who can never be left out of account ? I trust that this digression into the spacious 
iield of intorprotations of history so extremely sketchy and incomplete, will give you 
an idea of the modes of testing current policies. 

In^India there arc at present three or four ideologies, all of which deserve your 
aiiention. You must determine for yourselves which you will adopt and by which 
you will bo guided. Firstly, the Oapitalistic idea. But capitalists have never opposed 
regulation of the rights of_ property within limits. As Lord Balsbiiry once put it 
bn a Sense wo are all socialists now” and havo been so for at least a century. In 
tho piiooiples of taxation, protection given to labour, old age pensions and so forth, 
Hooialistjc economios have been liberally introduced. Secondly, there are the sooialists 
of varying degrees of radicalism. Tho oomraunists aro for re-constituting society on 
an entirely ^ diffiu’ent model. But none of these are democrats. The " communists 
certainly believe in tho totalitariau principle, tho Dictatorship of tho Proletariat And 
the present autocrat of all the Russia’s, Joseph Stalin, seems to be a greater belfevor in 
chopping off heads than in counting them quietly. Ho too has now introduced 
Lapitalistic elements into Russian economy— and national oiements also. Capital 
and Sex cannot bo abolished, but only regulated* 

There is a third voice Jn India, the Gandhian, noble, idealistic, sublime In many 
respects. Mahatma Gandhi tries to inculcate a new moral and evolve a now typo of 
society, based on tho two cardinal doctrines of uon-violenco and truth. As deduction 
from non-violeoco, we have the following policies— abolition of the police, abolition of 
the miliiary and a State with no coercive jpower. The State must 00 a school, not a 
barracks ; and a school without a canto. From what he regards as truth combined with 
nqn-violeiico, we have an educational system which is to be self-supporting and which 
will moulcato the virtues of a solf-contained life, the introduction to the self-contained 
villaga and to a non-competive, non-aggressive national economy. His rural recons*- 
traction scheme — what Mr. Rumarappa calls decentralised production— all these are inten- 
dod not so much to create a new nation, as we understand nation, but a new society. 

But as I said before in the hold of politics» nnoontaminated doctrine is impossible. 
And we have accordingly compromises. The author of non-violcnco supports the em- 
ployment of tho Onminal Law Amendment Act His followers are for the Inclianisa- 
tiOT of the Army and for universal military training. And the Oongress has appoint- 
ed a Oommiitee to suggest economic planning for the whole country with Mr. 
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Jawabarla! Noiirii^ wliose doctrines are ilio o[)poHite of \hm tliai emanato from 
Wardba, as flie Cliairmaii. Nor is truth averse to coalitlooal bai gains such as have 
oliaracteiised ordinary oppositions and parties, 

I mention these things moroly as subjects for serious refloction. I have no opinions 
to give on this occasion. For my purpose is to maktj you thirjlu Nor would 1 
advise you to decry a doctrine simply because it cannot be immediately adopted whole- 
sale and unalloyed, A practical test is. Will it lead to such betterment as would 
compensate for the sacrifice of its purity V Mr. Kumarappa’s views have been soYc‘re- 
]y oriticisod by the yotmg Andhra economist, ^Mr, Narayana Prasad and others. But 
then, has any philosophical doctrine, any religion or philcmopliy, over rweivcjd pur- 
feet illustration in this cantankerous world of ours V As Shfdley has put it, the 
white radiance of Eternity become impure and distorted as it comes tliroiigli the 
many coloured dome of humanity. Bo wo therefoio deny tho .presence ancl value 
of the eternal Light ? The other day a Eongicss friend of rnioe in the Andhra 
Senate moved a resolution for organising^ a Puiverstity Training (jorps. And when 
he was asfeod how he recoiiciiud this with his dogma of non-violence, ho cleverly 
replied : “As individnahs we belies vo in non-\ioleneo but not as (Tovarmnent” 
(Laughter). True, it lias sometimes Ixum sai<i that the mcedi shall inherit the earth. 
I ask how far bolow tluj surface, (fjoud laughter). The Madras Premier also accepts 
tho prlnoiplo of fmeo in governments and is not_ afraid to illustrato his present faith 
by aotion. It is no^ reproach to him that politics inevitably functions at average 
human level and will not astsoiul flaming into high heavens however much we provide 
it with doctrinaire wings which fail to flap in our heavy atmosphero. 

But this much must bo said in wholehearted admiration of this latest gospel 
of human salvaiion. It forms a single logical philosophy of life, well-knit and 
inter-related In all its parts, f! wo honoHtly and sincerely adopt that philosophy 
of life, should we not rcHolutely carry out its corollaries ? Or should wc say that 
because tho corollaries appear to bo impossible of operatioo, therefore, the 
philosophy must be rejected^ or modified ? Let m at any rate examine tho 
postulates on whicdi this noble philosophy and gospel for all nations, or 

rather for a humanity miuoidesB and perhaps stateless. In saying this, I want my 
friends to realise that 1 am giving a place to tho most remarkable genius that 
India now poeseeses along side of some of the greatest lights and leaders of man- 
kind, all of whom have hnm mysticB and all of whom had Introduced m element 
of peace, sweeineBs and grace into lifers tempestuous relations. Have not *‘our 
hopeless hands been clinging to ihcir cross of hope V” When I went up to 
Cambridge, the first thing I was asked to do was to write an Essay on Ideal 
Btates from Flatifs Republic down to Mr. 11. 0 Wells’s Utopias. In my essay I 
pointed out that Plato was very logical, that he said that the world shoulcTha 
ruled by philosophers and he also kid down a doctrine in which I cordially 
concurred, vis^„ that philosophers should be spared all doraesuc cares and worries 
(laughter) without however being obliged to lead the miHerablc life of bachelors, 
(Renewed laughter)^ and soggesteu a compromiso on eommanisiic lines, Plato 
starts with his Ideal speculatively formed and deduces from it institutional 
cousr^ttenccs. II. 0» W'dk revetses the process and imagmcB a future which will 
bo created, not by moral ideals descending on the earth, but by tho present 
operative forces reaching their logical <mlminiition, I told my Tutor that William 
Morris appeared to me to bo the best of alL because by the very title of his book 
^^News from NQwhere^^ he had frankly and honeBtly admitted that ideal Btates wow 
not possible of realisation. (Laughter). 

What then is the place of mystic idealism in politics ? It has certainly a 
place In Individual life, a big place* But has it an equal place in racial and 
nafcioaal ? Martyrdom in indivlduak is regarded as a Bublimc sacrifice, over to he 
ventrated* But could wo prescribe martyrdom to whole races and nations ? 
Difarmamenl. is good# But if one nation disarms while the rest are piling up their 
military eaiabUshments, is that not the way to mcia! subjection and suicide i But 
all the same, there Is a logic iu it which we admire, and a beauty of thought and 
leelifig and m feraeious nobility that elevate and inspire, loonomio competition 
should m ; ana* if that Is to go, we should limit our wants and desires* Wb 
should lead simple 1iVei% gel back to a rural civilisation. There Is still another 
wstulale, voluntary limitation ol families I gublime. But would village civilisations 
' hi to stand the onslaughts ol modern urbanised civIllBailon ? And is It not 
cUtiottA that Berwany and Italy are -trying to increase their populations just as our 
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ancieots did ? Trae, exploitation ol nature leads to the exploitation of man, Let 
me iiluBirate. Oil of special importance. Bo the powers want to acquire the oil 
fields of the world by depri?ing the weaker races of such oil fields as they possess. 
They want iron. Therefore they must conquer the countries where there are ores. 
They want rubber. Therefore, they enslave Africa. Thus, exploitation of nature, 
innocent as it ought to be, has undoubtedly led to the slavery of the weaker people. 
When we think of all this ghastliness, it does seem to las that the simple life 
would be a solution, provided it could be practised without danger of subjugation 
and ultimate extinction. 

What is the object of our nationalism ? Is it to strengthen India as a nation 
or is it to create a new type of society in India, which would lead the way to a 
world renovation ? Have not these two ideas got mixed up m our country at the 
present time t And have not persons who votea as nationalists been wrongly and 
by way of confusion of thought been regarded as adherents of this philosophy of 
life and its deductions ? (Cheers). Patriotism and nationalism are the very life and 
atmosphere of Germany, of England, Japan and other countries. But these particular 
rcjconstructions of society and 8tate are not thought of anywhere except in India. 
We recommended these particular ways of social and racial salvation to Abyssinia, 
to China, to Cxecho-slovakia, to the Spaniards and to the Arabs in Palestiao. But 
k does no appear as though any of them listened to iis in the least or ever would. 
Shall we then say that these are the special requirements ol India only ? And 
will India thus rendered unique be able to hold her own ? 

There are throe methods of evaluation of politicei ideas, which we somehow mix 
up in our country. There is the speculative^ method. An idea is good in tho abstract ; 
therefore let iis try to institutionalise it immediately. As an aspiration it has a 
value. As a leaven and an influence, it has a value. But it it made us unique and 
weak, it will have value only as an examulo to be avoided. Speculation may take 
another aspect, namely, revival of an^ impossible past. It is easy to appeal to 
masses on the basis of ancientry, of national this and of national that, meaning the 
primitive this and the primordial that. I understand that some people aro trying to 
solve the question of school buildings by saying that^ holding classes under trees is a 
national way of housing classes. I do not mind holdings classes under a mango tree, 
if you are iiot anxious tc see the mangoes there. (Laughter). Surely open air 
schools can bo recommended on modern grounds without dragging in ancientry. Can 
wo carry ancientism farther and say that it would be a flue tribute to our still 
more primordial ancestors if we all take to dwelling in trees and thus solve tho 
housing problem V {Loud laughter) The most practical methods are the historical. 
What has been the process of history so far ? Shall we adjust ourselves to that or 
shall we try to hold up history or reserve the engines ? 

}3ai if there is a contradiction between the moral ideal and tho historical process, 
does it not mean that every endeavour should be made to achieve a new and higher 
synthesis, trying to oombme as much idealism as possible with actualities ? it seoms 
to me that this is the great task before us and indeed of all humanity not yet dead 
to conscience, Beoonciliation between ethical needs and historical requirements— that 
is the problem. W& cannot do without Mahatma Gandhi Nor could we do withont 
historical evolution. Could we combine the two ? Could we not have large oconomic 
planning of the Russian mode! and at the same time develop cottage Industries 
not necessarily by hand labour but by the supply of cheap power, as has been done 
throughout North Italy, where in the Lake regions every house almost has its 
eleotrioal installation for industrial purposes ? Has not Mabatmaji done a great 
service by emphasising neglected aspects of social and economic endeavour. 

Mr Jawaharlal Kehru has been advising ns to think internationally. This- is a 
variety of the historical method known as the comparative. We compare the politioai 
situation and the economic condition of the States now existing and see how best we 
can cope with the task that these developments impose on us. You must make a com- 
parative study of the diforent states and societies inoiuding their economic, political, 
military and other organisations, and see how you should adjust yourselves in order 
to be &l 0 to equal them and play a creditable part in the shaping and re-shaping 
of the world. And thinking internationally suggests that wa should be modem in our 
thought, outlook and organisation. Wo sent a hospital ship to China which contained 
modern surgeons and modern implements and uot Mantra and lantra experts. You 
cannot ba thinking internationally and at the same timo acting anciently. It is a 
fallacy, I think, to hold that there is a battle of ‘ooracies’ going on in the world nm, 
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Are all tlie deraotJiwAf'^ ^">0 ann v,\Ui .uid urn all Ii,ral4ftiria!ii on tha ? 

Is Eiissla a dcrno^'nw.V V Wlias it nat till tliu day in all*nriMfi aviili 

Fraccc Afo wot mtiM-iiatiouai irinra nn uv^nv^^ than mu imy fitlu^r 

coDSifleiatinn ‘r FolaiMi lias tind^-r a a!! yMurs. An I yut fj|| 

tlio Ozeeho-Siovukiaii iiHudinitj it wan an ally nf Ffriupf*, liunf* in.iy An iv.nn*\ Inilli 
In this battle of 'oeraeins’, hnt is it th^ truth V h, ii iiuf fa thn iutnrnst of 

Franct% capitalistic and natiofUi!iAt!<u to hi* tu alliaai*^ wi^h iCu'-Hia, Cfjii'imnuisne, 
nationaliBtie, in order to nsmt tlu* (Human V h tiuus' not fiirlliur flu* fallacy 

of that; aii iIk* sr.lfurln/t oatinhs am domouruOU'S ainl tlu^ aintn'Hsivc nin'M 

lion -ciemocv ail c ? Is Chinan 'h'inncia'V V Has it nui hatm nn'lor t!iu of 

a party, the V Am all tin- uminr-doi^', -h ncKTafs ? Sanio pnaidr* apiusar 

to tm inclliKl to tliiiilc that i*vnry o|>pio-iani nation ts n »l**m if-riuiy ami oviny OfiprisssoiA 
noii-dcmocincAh as tlmuch dumin'racNn da tad k/iuw liow fo o|ip!t> u, thou 'It wo in 
India do mi kfiow that the Ihiti'di .hunoiu-juiy cun 1.t‘ o|4f»r‘*s‘dvio Win-n \vc am told 
tlmt onr frontiers are not now at tin' Khylor Tasit hiif in Cimm, the Khm, in 
Cj^eclio-Shmktfi, and on the dordon and ail SMr‘a of oniiaiidrdi fdaocs. I 'mmciirfics 
wondor whetlufiy unknown to ujnmdvm, (jur Cufuta! ha-i aliead'y hn^m nliiftod to 
Mokcow. (Lmtii linndicr) 

But tiunkifiit lEfcniafionally is a undlsod of pctifito; wldoh i.i iodi: |.fn cildc. If, will 
save IIS from aimicntry, fin* and, ale and the oh.^oh*?'* and niilustori'ail approaoiieg to 
problems. It will kc»o|j m niodmuj, a task whhdi m by im mvm'i roisy in liidiiL 

As I have said, tlm great timk of India iu fho hrinriiig ahMut of a syiifhesis 
twfftui Iho Ideal and tiifi liistoiinul, h»*fwtM.m the oshentiaiu nf our raoiai'oiilliim;; iiiki 
thij rcfniitcmmits of a modem or a fatunst Indian Indni* If llic irist caiuwt gt?ii 
\IB a common gtmnni \vn numt ooniriv?? fo neonre a futiin* tlnii will FnrthormorOj 
rciaediijH w’hich are not inudooCy gnotl may not' bo rejected if fhoy ari* of loiriio ?al»o 
licrii anil now. EtfiBodles am of tlime types\ pallialivo, prost»nlive and curative. W'liifc 
hfuiith ami liyifiim slimild im onr main {furHUit, romnilma may not be ignored so long 
as woi aro md.jcct: to IIIh. Amongst thesn actssoC syiitlmsm or of remedy, the most 
iiaporlitiil is I’im Ilindu^MuHlim qucKthm, ft m tho doamst wish ain! pikyor of ray 
heart Ilia! Malmima c'hiiifihi^ iho mmiorcst’ ambassador of Jlimhi'-MiiHiifti unity, wifi hb 
iilifo to bring atom!; ooimmiil and nidon In tim vmj imiir future ho as to* fiiakci a 
Rtticmal Hiiitf? ill India poBHildo, tllmua hear). 

Wo am niUm told that wo? mufJt proHorvo our milinrn, Wfiat then is flif3 rohiflori 
betwoim power and milriim ? It. sOf-ms to mo that culfiiro witficmt power is likes a 
lamp wit limit oih (OIhwi’h). If will flam np for a moment ami flic out. Ilcro is n 
c|ticd}iticm from a recent B|im*fjh of Dr. Kahnidnmath Tagorci who |jiits it wit In hiH 
iisiwl power and |mi«l: 

*^¥0 cannot go on blindly following the a<i?ico of lliii so-called frimidr. of our 
ociTiniry aiui let tlumi oxfdoit our resourecs for thamsoIvcH, We nvntl to keep pam? 
wills llio mil! ell of fiirm imd specially nuiuiro iiMlnstrial enter priKO aisil Hoioiitilic 
csiiltoro. The tlavH of cmiiting noverty ami plagim in iho immc of Kpiritualium have 
goiui for over ami ven must ri'almo tlmf, fiowevcr grout our civdlisatimi might bo, it 
will cruiiiblo to diihf uijIpsh we huvo Hdequafu prtwer in maiiilmii std’ 

flii8 is tim luirmdy, aitainment of power, why I liatu horn impluring tlio 

CosgtofiH to iUibsr tliu Fisduratum ami gnido the cbfstsnieii of oiir cminiry. Tin? Cmigryss 
Is In power in llm mss|orlfy of Imliim BrovInccH* No (tover»or--Clem?riil shiro igrwrci Urn 
C 0 »gfMaim ill the Cwifraf LegsHlaturo* I am porfiHitlj oiirliiiii that, no Fmiuml Miiiisiry 
wmik llic name could lx? formed Without a prudomitmut ruprt'sentaticsii or m atlenwidii 
«pres 0 i,ilatkm of QnmwHsmmu ! do md. know wl$y my C/otigrmw friemlB fmil iliflmilt 
or do tint icxicipt the mhls such m they am, witts sclf^coiiricieriuo simi iluter-- 

ttlttatioo, fhoir infliumeu Will Iso far groatisr than what may Ixi THitrmmiQi hf llisir 
tuimfeBrs, hoeaiiso limy am a power iu tho mmnfrjt $ml » power in the Provinces, Anil 
lli«j caanot b& relegated to a pomtioa of inslgnirminee la the Cmitral Clovernmeni II 
wciiM 'bft i i»y of prhie aiid of deep gratifkation to «» ami glory to the cottalry-^l 
aif thlS' In spite of differeueos— if HaoompliBhod gmitkuiirm of tim typo of Mr. 0# 
Rftjigopilteharlar-wl that thorn are not or|ually oapabb mm in other Prdvlnoea 
Claogfiter tad OhtirsHarft milironcd In ptocoi tmm which iliij eta ' tht 

4estiai#s aet ol ft tisglo piovfnoi moraly but tho entire ecmatri sad $lw oar 
' loci a hig|ir in tho intornatfoaal world, irrospsotifo of Party ^ I ta tcirf 

th 0 > good wiiliiB of All will he with the OongroiS, far tlioy ota iiBOOrt Itit oontawt af 
S»m Englaad, iti trosfefoat from th© Brilkb Into ladtw hm&$, better 
• fteltlf-tlio tEalr polltletl ftoiti In MIt. 
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There are safeguards ia the present constitution. But these safeguards come -talo 
operaHou when matters reach a crisis, when the patient is, as it were, on Ms death 
lieci Bat Aristotle has laid down more than 2,000 years ago safeguards of a far more 
fundamenfal character, safeguards for all time and all constitutions. The Aristotelian 
safeguards are a permanent hygiene of the body, promoting daily health, daily vigour 
and ensuring a long life. First, vigilance. The people and the members of a Party 
must bo vigilant They must, within limits and subject to the law of moderation, be 
free to criticise the doings of their leaders, criticise with charity, fair-mindedly 
and with oonsiriiotive purpose. Without vigilance, any party will degenerate. A party 
which resents criticism is on the high road to become a deadly superstition. Secondly, 
moderation in the exercise of power. That is the spirit of constitutionalism which 
prevonts perversions over-takiug constitutions. Thirdly, consideration for those who 
fiave been displaced from power. This is the great code of honour of European 
politics in general and of Eaglish politics in particular. You never see a Prime 
■Minister of England treat the leaders of the Opposition as anything but equals. 
The consideration, the honour shown to them, is one of the faotop that has 
contributed to the charm and sweetness and harmony of English public life. Without 
such consideration, there would develop a spirit of civil war which will weaken the 
Htato, both for purposes of internal good and safety for external attacks. These 
safeguards arc not intended merely as exercises in sentimental philanthropy ; they 
arc to be practised for the sake of the healthy growth of political tradition and the 
stability of constitutions. 


I would add just two more sentiments before I conclude. Let us not be narrow- 
minded in our political views and thoughts. We must not treat those who do not 
agree with us as though they are Miechchas, and while removing social untouchability 
inflict political untouchability. Lot us credit every one of our people with patriotic 
motives and objects however much their policies and methods differ from those 
which we consider the true ones and the right ones. As a matter of fact, did we 
not the other day go into deep, sincere mourning over the death of Kemal Pasha, 
the groat Ata Turk, instinctively thereby recognising that all patriotic excellence has 
not been caste in one mould or is made to flow in one direction, but that there are 
other types also that are patriotic, nationalistic, emoioat, capable of raising fallen 
countries into a new vitality, without adopting either our special philosophies or a 
rovivalistic tendency ? Certainly the Ata Turk did not illustrate, preach or 
exemplify any of the doctrines which are now so current in our country and which 
have become mixed up with nationalism. He was a stern reformer, who ever looked 
forward and upward, never backward. Thex'o was no question with him of reviving 
ancient TaiMsh^ customs, ivhioh he ruthlessly abolished. The Arabic script was 
changed and the Roman substituted. In regard to that most difaculfc and delicate of 
all problems, the problem of the Purdah, ho enforced tho reyolutionary 

change. He put down the Houlvies and Mullas of Turkey and showed himself a 
nerson who was determined to Europeanise the country without ceasing to be a Turk 
and in order to save the Turks from^ subjection to foreign^ poweis, J^ian also has 
bocomo Europeanised in its material aspects v^hile remaining true to Japan in soil 
and spirit. This is a lesson which I trust will not be lost on my 
countrymen* 

Hon© of us need go about, as though wo have established a monopoly of virtue 
for ourselves, dividing the people, so to speak, into castes and outcastes, and refusing 
to extend the benefit of a charitable judgment to those who, in our view, are 
dox. Let us admire oxcellenoo of every type and variety irrespective of party. VThat 
a sublime sentiment it is of Mayura, who in his Suwa Hataka, has described as tho 
sublimest attribute of the Sun that his rays fall with equal Srace and tenderness on 
tho hard, sharp, frowning peaks of mountains and on the soft lotus buds, greeting him 
with a blushing smile in the morning ! My dear Guru, Mr* aokhale, used to 
us spiritualise our public life ; and charity is the ^ spirituality, tn fadging of 

Hes and pom parties and persons, let us, after the manner of the glorious rife- 
giving, life-enhancing Sun, allow^ the bencht of the best possible Interpretation to re^ 
on over? action that wo feel obliged to criticise, and on all persons and parties 
wliam we toe differences, and thus achieve grace, beauty, harmony and united 
strength in our public life, for tho sake of our country. 
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The Osmania University Convocation 


Tlie following Is the test of the address delivered by JfnO. R. Reddij, Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University at the annual Convocation of the Osmania University 
held at Hyderabad in the year 1347— Falsi (1938) - 

Hyderabad oooupies a most important place in tlio cuitaral, the social and the 
political history of India more especially in relation to the Andhra people. Until 
the ficMe fortune of history brought about the separation, the Ceded Bistriots and 
the Northern Oircars wore a part of this Dominion ; and if they had continued to bo 
still a part, Hyderabad would have been almost completely and at any rate in maje- 
stic predominance an Andhra State. Even today Tellngana forms a major portion 
of the Dominion and the Andhras the majority of the citizens owing devoted and 
loyal allegiance to His Exalted Highness. The sources of the Andhra History aro 
now within your frontiers. Waraugal was the capita! to Kakaiiya dynasty and it 
was the watershed from which three streams of history have flown, the groat Empire 
of Vijianagar, the Reddy Kingdom of Kondivedu and Rajahmundry, ana the Velema 
States. In literary history Warangal remains immortal as the scoiio of tho groat 
poet Fothanna’s translation of the Bhagwat Parana. 

Hyderabad has justified its pride of premier position by the progress It has achieved. 
It is not a mere imitation of the British Raj or other Western models, ft is a 
Swadeshi product— constitutional Ehaddar^ if you like, woven by Indian liaack, 
fashioned by Indian History and Indian genius, and shot with the colours and glory 
of Hindu-Musiim co-operation and fraternity. It is a racy product rooted In our 
soil and deriving its sustenance from that Hindu- Muslim Unity conceived and promoted 
by Moghul Emperors, like ^Akbar the Great. The history* of Hyderabad Is one 
in which Hindus and Muslims could take egual pride. Hindus have occupied very 
high places in the administration of the Dominion, both Civil and Military. The 
armies that fought for its integrity were largely composed of Hirulus and more es- 
pecially, if I may be permitted to say it, Andhras and Roddies, Hindu tomploB 
have received full protection and patronage and it Is general knowledge that some 
of the Nizams ^paid devotion to Hindu Sanyasis as to their own holy men. 

The Dominion occupies the heart of India. It is from certain points of view tho 
heart of India, something higher than a mere geographical oontre. It has evolved a 
new civilization, which might properly be called Dakkani civilization, and in later years 
His Exalted Highness' Government have spent enormous amounts for tho preser- 
vation of the glorious Buddhist vestiges and sovereign triumphs of art, which aro 
the wonder of the world,*— Ajaata and Ellora, rook-out temples decorated with tho 
most delicately drawn frescoes inside, tho rook-cutting typifying the strength of 
giants and the eagmeering skill of supermen and tho frescoes tho Inlmito and dolB 
cate grace of the Divine feminine in human civilization. 


In tracing the lineaments of this Dakkanl civilization, symbolic of what the heart 
achioved had it not stiff orod arrest and diversion, I may bo per- 
mitted to mention tho spociai affinities between tho Muslims and tho Andhras. 
Architecture and Art took a synthetic turn and even religion did not escape this 
procp of this higher synthesis. Pothulurl Teerabrahmam, who caught the Islamic 

social democracy, fiercely denounced caste among the 
Mmdus— ‘ What casta shall I describe myself as belonging to these worldly mm 
My caste IS co-extensivo with Uni versa.'' The Mahal al Chandragiri 
mtaated about 40 miJes from my native place of Ohittoor, reveals the influence of 
Muhammadan arehiteoturo. I am told that the corridor of Ibrahim II’s tomb at 
Bqapur fe^essentially Hindu in style. 

Kavi dedicated Ms Tapti Eamvamm Upakmmm to Ikahlm 
. ™ T SoJootwJa and, in his description of the Court of Ibrahim, he refers 

(Jajapathi and Narapathi Monarohs, but to the 
the eight langUMesand to the Pandits who were authorlttes in the 
To(ias,^tras and Purauas. Ibrahim becomes in Telugu Mulh Jbha Bam and .he is 
TMc „f , tlte Epics and Legends of Hindn India. 

the first poem written in pure lelagn, witiiont 
V. Santot or derivahves from Sanskrit, namely YayaU Ohariira, 
Panniganti lelganna to Amir Khan, an officer of Ibrahim 
Katulrahah. Ualla Reddy, the lamons poet and author of “Shad ChahrmartU 
Ohmia," described himself as having visited the Coart of Ibrahim Mttlk by Invita* 
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tion,_and in a_ laudatory verse compares him to the moon at which the dogs keop 

oraym^, mpaning ri?ai poets and liings, a verse tlie spirit of wMcIi is more com-" 
mondable than its poetry. 

^Akkanna and Madaana are famous names in Bakkanl history. They were the 
I rime Minister and Commauder*in-Ohief respectively of Tana Shah, the last of Gol- 
conaa Sultans. Akkanna’s three nephews occupied responsible posts in the Oolconda 
btate. One of them was Gopanna, the immortal Bamdas of Bhadraohellam fame, 
liiven today visitors to Golconda are shown a particular room In the Fort as having 
Dooa the scone of the imprisonment of Bamdas for having embezzled State moneys 
In order to beautify the temple at Bhadraohellam and decorate the holy Images witli 
costly jewel lory. The legend has it that Bama and Lakshmana appeared before Tana 
4 tim of^the messengers of Bamdas and paid him the moneys due, and 

that lana Shah, realising afterwards the Divinities in human form that had appeared 
before him, blessed his good fortune and praised the Almighty In ecstatic joy for the 
p-eat favour shown to^ him— an instance of how closely Hindus and Muslims began 
to blend into one spiritual shape. And Tana Shah’s name has passed into the large 
receptive catalogue of Hindu •veneration, 

^ ^J“^Q hocomGjn ever increasing measures the confluence of Holy Sangam of 

fTmdu Muslim civilization must serve as an inspiration for greater achievements In 
the future and I have no doubt that the present policy of His Exalted Highness 
and Ms Government under the Bt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari is steadily and broad* 
tnindedly marching towards that unity of the dis-severed sou! of India which is our 
goal 

It Is now, as I said before, almost exactly 30 years since I first visited Hyderabad 
as the guest of Mr.^ Hydari. Impressive as Hyderabad then was, it has beaten tho 
most optimistic anticipations of progress by the achievement of the sucoeedlng years. 
To day from every point of view, Hyderabad is in tho van of substantial moral and 
material progress in India and may be regarded as one of its Flag- bearing States. 
But the Increasing association of the people with the Government must be pursued 
steadily and the people also whatever their creed and mother-tongue, whether 
Aiidhras or Mahraitas or Muslims, should take a patriotic pride in the Dominion and 
806 to it that its integrity and historic personality are maintained and promoted. 
I would want tho people of this Dominion bound in mutual love and in common 
loyalty to His Exalted Highness to promote the economic prosperity and tho cultural 
advancement of tho State and to become, in finer measure’ than now, a voice in 
thoir own right, which will carry its message of hope to All India and evoke echoes 
of admiration from the world outside. 

The Dominion has a great mission to fulfil in justice to its own history as well as 
the future of India. It is the custodian of tho Moghul tradition of Hindu-Muslim 
ITiiity and their partnership in the secular Sold of citizenship. The greatest 
safeguard of a constitution is not Its form, but the identity of interests between the 
Eulers and the Ruled and their devotion to the good of the State and its progress 
and strength, for a progress which does not increase the strength of the race is no 
progress but a disease leading to decay and degeneration. The mirror of Hyderabad 
must refieet the light of Akbar the Great all over India. 

Already through the Archaeological Department the Dominion has done sublime 
service to ancient Art and Sculpture and has acquired an international status as a 
guardian of Indian culture, 

I expect Hyderabad to be a firm promoter of Hniversity education in all its 
Departments. It is to me as to all Iduoationista a matter of the deepest gratification 
that the Osmania University, which has struck an independent line of its own and 
had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system of University education 
has been a success, in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country 
could taka legitimate pride. As an Andhra, 1 may be permitted to rejoice specially 
in the fact that its location bears a Telugu name ‘‘Anhika Metta’* meaning the 
supreme height, whilst the capital of the Dominion itself is In the Telingana ; and we 
Andhras are proud that we are the location for all the metropolitan activities of this 
great Dominion# 

The chief credit for the organisation of the Osmania University on lines of 
eourageous originality belongs, if I may recall a historical fact within my persona! 
knowledge, to my Right Hon^bio friend Sir Akbar Hydari and I trust that It won*l 
be regarded as a sign of vanity and that most incurable of all vanities--sinlle 
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tioo,^aiid iE ajaiidatory verse compares him to the mooa at which the dogs keep 
Draying, laeankg rival poets and kings, a vorse the spirit of which is more com- 
mendabla than its poetry. 

^Akkanna and Madanna are famous names in Dakkani history. They were the 
1 rime Ministor and Commander-in-chief respectively of Tana Shah, the last of Gol- 

X Suitans. Akkanna’s three nephews occupied responsible posts in the Golconda 
State. One of thorn was Gopanna, the immortal Eamdas of Bhadrachellam fame. 
Evoa today visitors to Golconda are shown a particular room in the fort as having 
boon the scone of the imprisonment of Eamdas for having embezzled State moneys 
In order to beautify the temple at Bhadrachellam and decorate the holy Images with 

y The legend has it that Eama and Laksbmana appeared before Tana 

okah in the giiiso of the messengers of Eamdas and paid him the moneys due, and 
that Tana Shah, realising afterwards the Divinities in human form that had appeared 
before him, blessed his good fortune and praised the Almighty in ecstatic joy for tlio 
great favour shown to him— an instance of how closely Hindus and Muslims began 
to blend into one spiritual shape. And Tana Shah*s name has passed into the large 
receptive catalogue of Hiudu -veneration. 

To have become Jn ever increasing measures the confluence of Holy Sangam of 
ilmdu Muslim civilization must serve as an inspiration for greater achievements la 
the future and I have no doubt that the present policy of His Exalted Highness 
and his Government under the Et. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydarl is steadily and broad, 
mmdedly marching towards that unity of the dis-seveied soul of India which is our 
goal 

It Is now, as I said before, almost exactly 30 years since I first visited Hyderabad 
as the guest of Mr. Hydarl. Impressive as Hyderabad then was, it has beaten tho 
most optimistic anticipations of progress by the achievement of the suooeoding years. 
To day from every point of view, Hyderabad is in the van of sabstantia! moral and 
materia! progress m India and may be regarded as one of its Flag- bearing States. 
But the Increasing association of the people with the Government must be pursued 
steadily and the people also whatever their creed and mother-tongue, whether 
Aadhras or Mahrattas or Muslims, should take a patriotic pride in the Domiuion and 
m& to ft that its integrity and historic personality are maintained and promotad. 
I would want the people of this Dominion bound in mutual love and In common 
loyalty to His Exalted Highness to promote the economic prosperity and the cultural 
ativancoment of the State and to become, in finer measure than now, a voice in 
thoir own right, which will carry its message of hope to AH India and evoke echoes 
of admiration from the world outside. 

The Dominion has a great mission to fulfil in justice to its own history as well as 
tho future of India. It is the custodian of tho Moghul tradition of H'mdu-Musllm 
Unity and their partnership in tho secular field of citizenship. The greatest 
safeguard of a constitution is not its form, but th© identity of interests between the 
Eulers and the Ruled and their devotion to the good of the State and its progress 
and strength, for a progress which does not increase the strength of the race Is no 
progress but a disease leading to decay and degeneration. The mirror of Hyderabad 
must reflect the light of Akbar the Great all over India. 

Already through the Archaeological Department the Dominion has done sublime 
service to ancient Art and Sculpture and has acquired an international status as a 
guardian of Indian culture, 

I expect Hyderabad to be a firm promoter of University education in all its 
Departments. It is to me as to all Iduoationists a matter of th© deepest gratification 
that the Osmania University, which has struck an independent line ol^its own and 
had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system of University education 
has been a success, in wnich not merely Hyderabad but the entire country 
could take legitimate pride. As an Andhra, I may be permitted to rejoice specially 
In the fact that Its location bears a Telugu name ‘‘Anhika Metta meaning the 
fiitpreme height, whilst the capita! of the Dominion itself is in the Telingana ; and we 
Andhras are proud that we are the location for all the metropolitan activities of thlE 
great Domlniout 

The chief credit for the organisation of tho Osmania University on lines of 
courageous originality belongs, if 1 may recall a historical fact* within my personal 
knowledge, to my Right Hoa^ble friend Sir Akbar Hydari and I trust that if wort 
he regarded as a sign of vanity and that most Incurable of all vanities— semie 
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vanity*— If I recall liow I was consulted by Mr. Hyclari as bo then was, frequently 
during the inception of tiie sclieme and more especially in regard to making llidii 
tlie medium of instruction, which 1 strongly supported. I remombor tho pride that 
Mr. Hydari took k the Translation Department which ho instifiited and tlio way ho 
used to draw my attention to the various publications, and liow J on my pait 
felt that whatever was possible in Urdu today would be equally possible in 
Hindi, Teingu and every other Indian language the very next day and ilial* thoreforo 
the Osmania University was making no local but an All-India 'contribution of tlio 
highest and most fundamental value to our culture. I have no doubt that this 
originality of outlook, breathing faith and confideuoo in tho future of Indian languages 
and culture, will actuate and is actuating the various departments organised hero aud 
that research and creative activities will in consequence find memorable illustration. 

The way in which this University is fostered by His Exalted Highness and the 
Government should be an object lesson to every person and to every Govoiiimont 
in India. 

There is one point which 1 have for years felt to bo one of the dofocts of lodian 
administration in general Women^s progress and women’s needs have not received 
the attention due. Their education, general as well as sjtccial, such as Domestic 
Sciences and Arts, the extensive organi>)ition of separate hospitals for women anti 
children and a widespread system of Women’s Technical Schools for teaching, child- 
welfare and hygiene, first-aid, values of foods, scientific cooking, dress making, laundry, 
music and painting ; and in the higher collegiate grades of odueation, Sciences and 
application of Sciences required to make the home efRcient, all these must be orga- 
nised ; and I would even recommend tho organization of a special dopartmont for 
theso purposes. Unless for a half century at least such a department Is organized 
to function, the necessary motives and pressure for providing funds and promoting 
these measures will not be forthcoming. 

In pride and fullness of heart as an Educationist I beg to congratulate tho 
Sovereign, the Government and the Dominion on the success achieved by the 
Osmania University. The band of young, accomplished and enthusiastic teachers 
composing the different faculties are a team which the greatest Educationists la 
India would be proud to captain. The researches accomplished and going on and 
the investigations in the theoretical and applied fields of Soienoe including 2ioo!ogy, 
Physics, Chemistry and Civil Engineering and History augur not merely an All- 
India but an international future for the Osmania. To be the first to recognize an 
Indian language as a fit medium for University culture and to have made tho Uni- 
versity founded on that principle a centre of modem research, these are tho accom- 
plishments for which India must be eternally grateful to the Dominion. 

It is a matter for prefund national gratification that the grand buildings of tho 
Osmania University— the grandest college buildings known to India and memorable 
triumphs of Indian architecture— are designed with Akbaresquo imagination hi a 
Hindu-Muslim style, being an original and impressive combination of tho Baracenio 
and the Ajanta models. They aro a visual demonstration of wdiat could bo aohievod 
by a happy blend of the two civilizations. 

I seem to be carrying coals to Newcastle. Yesterday at a lunch I suggested that 
Hyderabad should do pioneer work in another field by establishing a domeHiic 
Science College of University grade teaching upto B. Sc., (Honours) and tho 
M.Sc. standards. I was informed by Miss Pope and tho Vico-Chancellor that they 
had already a fully drawn up scheme which has boon approved by the Faculty. I'f 
this College on really uptodate lines is established, it will bo a big mstilution, most 
useful and also of scientific aud cultural value and tho only one ol its kind in 
India. 

Ancient books deserve no less attention than ancient monuments. In 1927 I 
organised an expedition of Pandits lor collection of Tolugii manuBcrIpfs in the 
Dominion and within a short time they brought back over 600 Palmirah-leaf books. 
Whereas in the case of au ancient monumont people have to go to the localitv 
where it Is situated to enjoy the sight, the books can go where the people are and 
them reach m larger and more facilo. I am happy to be able to say that Government 
have already thought of this and are considering measures for organizing publicatioia 
of this kind. 

The Translation Bureau of the Osmania University has already developed Into a 
general pnblmations department Tour Pro-Vice- Chancellor is felly alive to the need 
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of bringing out original treatises embodying the lectures delivered ' and the researches 
conducted. In a few years there will be books impregnated wlth^ the personality of 
tho Faculty Members, rich in literary qualities and more attractive to the general 
roador and the regular students than translations however good can over be. Then will 
Urdu reach the fruition of its potentialities as a medium of modern ednoation and 
in reaching that status enable all the sister languages of India^ by example and 
helping hand, to roach equal heights of value and importance. 

There are certain fields of modern scientific researeli-ypure and applied— which 
are In my opinion possible only for the Osmania University to organize in view of 
tliO heavy fmancos involved. Only the generous and enlightened Government of 
flis Exalted Highness can find tlie moneys required and that moral enthusiasm. For 
iuBtanco, a laboratory for Atomic Physics. If such institutes are established the 
Osmania Clniversity "will even now and immediately become an All-India attraction to 
I'osoarchers in scionce and applied science, the Nalauda of modern scientific culture. 
When we release how discoveries in Agriculture and ^ applied Chemistry have 
redounded to the fabulous prosperity of Woslurn countries and how the field of 
developments In this direction is by no means exhausted and nature still calls for 
exploitation tho contribution that the Dominion can make to the cultural standing 
and tlio material progress of the country appears to be boundless m 
its magnitude. 

1 would like to say one word before passing on to address the graduates more 
directly. 11 is not enough that the Dominion should cast an eye of kindly favour, 
lovo and henovolonoe of the Andhra University. Even unions of hearts and the 
grace of lovo has to be institaiionalised in marriago as otherwise it would work 
havoc on society. So also the present gracious contact between His Exalted Highness 
Doramioii and the Andhra Dosa will have to lo given an institutional form in the 
ciiltund field— the ono field where no contentions are possible and in wdiich harmony 
and identity of interests so naturally prevail. How that may be achieved is a 
problem to bo solved; but I do not despair of a solution. W& must re-iinite the 
oroken threads of history and restore unity of spiiit. To mention a possible instance, 
if In the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to bo brought out by tho Dominion 
Government the agency of the Andhra is invoked, it will be readily aoceptod as a 
duty and honour. 

(iradiiates and students, I heartily congratulato you on tho^ degrees you have 
obtainod, which mark, I believe, a high standard of real and practical knowledge, for 
which you ought to feel deeply devoted to the munificent patronage of His Exalted 
Higimm I hope going through a college and graduating will not fill you with an 
unaac sense of self-importance. Heverenco to your elders is a qnahty which you 
cannot dispoase with so easily or so soon in your careers. As an English writer of 
great power has put it, '‘remember thou art a chicken just hatched with a shell 
still on thy head,’^ the shell I suppose being represented by the Academic cap, 
sterner trials are ahead of you and they cannot bo faced without a serious 
course of apprenticeship in the schools of experience and under persons ox npe 
wisdom. Even politics to bo an useful pursuit cannot dispense with the necessity^ of 
apprenticeship. Alexander the Great is credited with the say mg “lor my physical 
life I am mdobted to my father but for my spiritual to my teacher/' I wonder if 
that sense of reverence for tho teacher is as strong to-day as it should be and 
as it lias been traditionally amongst us. “It is not enough that you^ have gone 
through a coliego'’ as Mr, Chapin put it. It is more to the purpose ‘hf a college 
has been through you” i, e. if you have acquired not merely knowledge but the 
disciplined faculties by which new discoveries and inventions are made and new 
situations are adequately faced. Enthusiasm which oannot survive the impact of 
facts and the tost of realities is mere froth which betrays ^ shallowness of the soul 
loll must have heard of the strike fever, which seems to have seized some of the 
students in British India. I trust guidance by .teachers and parents will not suffer 
Impairment In this Dominion as it has to some extent in the provinces 
outside, A sense of modesty is more often a .truer sign of profundity than 
Esserfeivenoss and dogmatism. Socrates was called wise because he claimed that 
he was only a lover of wisdom and not its possessor like the Sophists. Owing to 
this very modest manner m which he rated his own deep knowledge ^and wisdom, 
he has feeen elevated to the throno of Philosopliy. Her like the Athenians ba vela- 
tile and lovers of oliange for its owa sake. Those who grow from within, as a 
result of their fait needs and experiences and straggles, change more slowly than 
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imitators of foreign fasliioos and the latest deTelopmonts of Europe, A lofe of 
Bovelties and hollow ocboiog of other pooplo^s latest roYolutions in the economic or 
political field, ignoring the fact that those revolutions are the products of their 
history and their conditions, does not bespeak a sure aptitude for real enduring 
progress or its safe foundation. 

The felt presence ol the Eternal is the most sustaining power for righteous con- 
duct. It IB not necessary to have recourse to supernatural arguments to prove that 
such a felt presence is a positive fact of life. 

The great Philosopher Spioom taught us to conceive things Suh^Bpccies efirna* 
tatis. He was a Pantheist like the Adwaitees of the Hindu fold and the BufiB of 
Muslim. Whether this Eternal is an objective fact or not, a little reileciioii will 
show that it is an almost permanent subjective feeling, a form of perception, as the 
Philosopher Eant would have put it, and therefore, at any rate, a fact for us. 

I may illustrate this truth in this way ; two persons fail in love with each other 
and each imagines, nay more than imagines, feels deeply to the inmost core of his 
or her being that the other would remain for ever and/iver the same attractive, 
charming and obliging person*— a beauty that will bo a joy for over. 01 course ail 
married people know that this is not in reality the case, that change overtakes 
sooner or later, generally much sooner than imagined, and not always for the better. 
And yet at the time of falling in love, this idea of possible chpge, though Inteiiec- 
tually it may be perceived as a fact or rather a posaibility, is not and cannot bo 
felt as a reality, but the feeling and the entire soul’s reaction at the time and for 
the time being proceeds on the basis of eternal youth and beauty. Waves echo the 
ocean ; moments reflect ctornity. 

It has been well said that man proceeds to acquire wealth as though he will 
never know old age aud death. This iliusiou of Eternity, granting that js ^not an 
objective fact, is a very powerful and abiding factor in our life. I wonder if It is 
intimation of immortality, akin to those famous and profound intimations, ^ of which 
Wordsworth sang in one of the sublimest of English Odes and in the moving liitlo 
piece so touching in its pathos and simplicity “Wa are Seven/’ Ji seems to mo that 
here is a positive approach based on felt experience, felt not merely by ^ isolated 
individuals but by widest commonality, to ideas of God and Immortality. The cu!-* 
tivatioo of this sense of Ood and Immortality is the highest inspiration that human 
nature Is capable of and the firmest support in all its trials and tribulations. May 
this sense be an abiding and growing regulation of your lives, and may you all 
conduct yourselves and "act as Immortals in the hands of the Almighty. 


The Benares University Convocation 

In the course of his address delivered at the annua! Convocation ol the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on i7fch December 1038, Sir Sarvapalii 
Madhakrishnan said s— 

“If Britain fails to develop in time a strong and self-governing India, she 
cannot escape the destruction which has overcome empires as proud and seemingly 
as firmly rooted as her own”. 

“Great Britain”, he said, “can work for a liberal and domocratlc civilisation by 
Iransferriog her empire Into a commonwealth of free nations and that will be her 
greatest contribution to a better world order. It is difficult to understand her foreign 
policy or her Indian policy. It is unimaginable how Great Britain and France could 
view with indifferenea If not sympathy, the consolidation of the dictatorships. Oat 
explanation is that class feeling has prevailed over patriotism among the Governing 
classes of Britain. Another is that the British people have lost their ambition ana 
their Ingrained sense of being the greatest power in the world and so have yielded 
lo other powers and themselves suflered a loss of strength and prostiga 

“In a disordered world wc seem to occupy a sheltered position aud enjoy la 
some measure the amenities of civilised life. In the British Empire our position is 
a junior and subordinate one. So far as our defences go^ we are ia a helpless 
condition. Ivea now a great safely of our country is growing up in the fat last 
and its tremors are felt In Slam and Burma. Germany Is striving lo extend her 
influence through Asia Minors Iraq, Iran and Afghaniefcan lo the iron tiers of India. 
Im the dangerous condition of the woridt where three great powers are sctlng in 
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concert;^ adopting the doctrine of force as the inspiration of their policies, Britain 
miiBt reaffirm her faith in freedom and democracy, not by words bnt by deeds and 
^13 different dominions into a unity on the basis of devotion to these 

laeais, Belf-io teres t, international decency and justice demand the establishment of 
self- govern men t in India. The most urgent problem is to work out a federation 
not on the lines of ^ the Government of India Act but on lines which will foster any 
furtlior internal unity among the different communities and between provinces and 
states. 

When I was a student nearly thirty years ago, we had a great faith in the ideals 
of science and education, democracy and peace. With the growth of science we 
thought pain would be conquered ; with the spread of education and enlightenment, 
we imagined that we would banish ignorance ahd superstition: with the extonsiou 
of (himocratic institutions we hoped that wa would remove all injustice and move 
towards an earthly paradise : with the increase of humanitarian sentiments we thought 
wars would be abolished. We believed that we could use iatelligenoe in our dealings 
with physical environment, our social institutions and our inmost selves : we assured 
that it was all a question of technology or engineering like control of hoods or im- 
provement of communications. Science has increased in its range and scope, education 
has spread widely but wa are not so sure to-day that life is richer or the future 
brighter. 

^‘The failure of these intellectual devices to improve our social relations has brought 
disappoinimont to the human soul. We find that the creation of idea! human relations 
Is a uifferent problem from the mastery of nature. The problem of living has become 
much more complicated and the mood in which we have to face it is not that of the 
self-complacent mteliectual If mankind finds itself in a mass, if things which should 
contribute to humanity’s wealth have become an occasion for failing, it is because 
out conceptions of life are superficial. Human nature is not a matter of surfaces but 
of strata, of external experiences, of reflective consciousness, of moral and aesthetic 
apprehension of religious insight. Every stratum has its own life. We have diseases 
of the body as well as of mind. If cold and catarrh are illnesses of physical nature, 
if error, prejudice and falsehood are defects of our mind, lust, anger and jealousy are 
deformations of our heart. However much we may progress in the conquest of natural 
forces or in the control of social injustices, a very important part of the human 
problem will consist in the disciplining of our wajrward desires and the 
achievement of an altitude of poise towards the inevitable limitations of 
finite existence. 

**You will be able to cope with the new problems, if you have caught a little of 
the spirit of this place. The true significance of a city or a country as of a person 
lies not in its face but in its spirit, not in its geography but in its history. ^ Here, 
In this city you feel the unseen presence of sages and saints who rose from time to 
eternity, ana fashioned the destiny of a race. Whm your Tice Chancellor started 
the Idea of a Hindu University, there were many who thought that he was entering 
into controversial regions and it would be difficult to give the students the essentials 
of the Hindu faith in a non-sectarian manner. The difficulty^of Hinduism, as of 
Other religions, has been the emphasis on the insignificant we quarrel about the 
casual interpretations, forms and ceremonies instead of insisting on the unifying 
devotion to the permanent truths. The essence of Hinduism is living Jalth in 

spirit and man’s capacity to assimilate it. Rites, forms, ceremonies, Institutions and 
programme are subordinate to this end. The central fact of religion Js the felt 
existence within us of an abounding inner life which transcends consciousness, a 
secret spirit which haunts unlike a ghost or a dream. We feel certain powers 
moving within us, wa know not what, we know not why. These vaguo intuitions, 
these faint dreams are far cries of the universal dwellings in us and the function 
of religion is to make our souls sensitive to the nniversah In man alone does the 
universal come to consciousness. He alone is aware that there is a universe, that it 
has a history and may have a destiny. He feels most fiercely the adventure of 
awareness, the possibility of doom or deliverance, Eeliglon appeals to the Inward 
man, a stranger who has no traffic with this world. It is the core and centre 'of Ms 
being in which he strives to set himself in direct relations to the All Xo develop 
the spiritual dimension wo may have to withdraw our souls from the flux of 
existence, endure an agony of experience or travel barren and stony wastes of despair, 
When oace this recognition arises pride, pre|udice and privilege fall away and a new 
liimiilly Is bom in fciie soul. 
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^^The iinioterrapted confeiiiiiity of Hindu civilisation bears witness to its vitality. 
The vitality of a living organism is to bo measured by its power to carry off the 
waste matter wbich would ‘ prevent its power functioning. When it fails to do tliis, 
it ceases to be creative, it is really dead, only a corpse. The most urgent question 
for Hindu Society to-day is whether It has life enough in it to overcome the 
obstructions within its two organism. If we try to embalm the present social struc- 
tures if we strive to defend the separatist tendencies of caste and the disabilities of 
the Untouchables^ we will be disloyal to the spirit of Hinduism, Wo canot defend 
an un|u8t order of things and praise God. Faith in the one supremo means that 
we, His off-spring, are of one body, of one flesh— the Brahmin and the Harijao, the 
blaci, the yellow and the white whose prayers go upto one God under different 
names. It is our own flesh that is torn when the shell explodes, that is pierced by 
the thirsting bayonet. The dignity of the individual who is the lamp of spirit 
become the paramount consideratioo, if society is to survive. I have no doubt that 
when the world gets together and wlsen a creative commonwealth is projected, India 
would be called upon to supply an indispensable part of its design for living. 

^^Men, as we find them, however, are artificial products. We are made one way 
and society remakes us in another way. Our relationship with fellow-beings have 
become unnatural and artificial We are made to feel, not that we are human but 
that we are Hindu or Kuslim, French or German, Jew or Gentle. Our barbarous 
laws and institutions seduce us from our natural feelings of sympathy and fellowship. 
Fear, suspicion and resentment arise and wars which become each year more des- 
tructive are waged for the glory of the national abstractions of race and nation, 
class and creed. The world cannot permanently organise its life in an unjust anci 
unnatural way without reaping chaos and conflict. The root cause of our present 
trouble Is m independent world worked on a particularist basis. If moral principles 
are set at naught, if we are not faithful to the instinct of the common man, nemesia 
will overtake us. 

*%e world has seen a number of civilisations on which the dust of ages has 
settled. The jungle has conquered their great centres and jackals howl there in the 
moonlight. The spado of the Archaeologist uncovers for us dead cities that we may 
behold in them our pride and our shame. Wo are assured that whatever may bo the 
changes and developments, tho solid structure of Western civilisation was itself en- 
during and permanent, but wo now see how apallingly insecure it is. ^ The menace 
of war has been a writing on the wall Tho present world situation is a spiritual 
challenge. We must either accept it or perish. It is not safe to bo immortal. Evil 
systems inevitably destroy themselves by their own greed and egotism. Against the 
rock of moral law, earth’s conquerers and exploitefs hurl thcrasolvcB eventually to 
their own destructions. While yet there is time, there is not much left, wo must 
take steps to prevent the helpless rash of man to his doom. 

‘^Democracy docs not mean a doad level In cliaraotor and contribtiifoo, ability and 
insight It Is an equality of oiqjortnnity in matters of food, health and education. It 
implies oconomio jusHco if wo are content with anything loss ; democracy Isa mockery. 
Economic justice mvolvt^s a reshaping of the economic ordor, Capitalism is oriticised 
from diflerent points of view but here 1 may just fndlcato how it affects a democratic 
policy ol life. By permitthig a staggering degree of inequality with its mevitablo 
coiisequencos of poverty ank lack of opportunity for masses of men, women and 
children it produces social dlsturbanee. This Inequality Is morally dangerous. It 
oneourages the privileged soefjons of society to live in waste and luxury with an 
utterly false sense of valuos In a callous ndisrogard of what superior privilege means 
to the victims of Ifio process whiefi acopi'Ms to them the privileges. 

'^The religious tradition of India jus||i6s democracy and If she has not heeti 
faithful to this ptinoiple she has paM hji it by her suffering and subjeotlom Spirit la 
never more ijersimsiva tium when it Miffora silently boaeatli the heel of oppression* 
Bemoeraov is an aeliievemeut forged fflthe fires which make a natloffs soul When 
1 speak 'Of demooracy, I, am referring ® 'to much to parliamentary institutions as to 
the dignity of m«i, the recognition of fundamental right of all men to develop 
the possibilities in thsm*. lha Gommo^^m is not common* Ho is precious, has in 
him the power to tsaert his nature agfflfi the iron web of necessity. To tear his 
texture, to trample Wm In blood mid wiis an tmspoakabio crime. 

freedom of ©xprwsion Is the Ml way by which wo can Jot truth work on 
thb mind# ol men* If m rapross of speech wo make truth subsarviont to 

‘ the thteiife of the powerful group, wiuoieismg regimentation of mind mi the 
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propaganda by wliich we hope the people with false news aad keep them 
ignorant of the facts even in so-called democratic countries show how parasi- 
tical groups govern in them. A free press is an essential elements of a free country, 
hut It must be a responsible press. A corrupt press will poison springs 
of social life. 

new generation is growing up with a new awareness of the oneness of 
humanity. It understands that peace is a positive achievement, oalllng for high enter- 
prise. It is aware that world peace demands world justice ^and the obstacles to it 
are in the hearts of men which have been corrupted in their prides and jealousies, 
in their attachment to comforts and possessions at other people’s expense. National 
ambitions and racial passions blind us to real ends and long views. Onfess we re- 
move the sources of injustice and fear, we cannot make the world safe for peace. 
The history of man has been a continual straggle between the ideal of a moral com- 
munity and the immoral forces of greed, stupidity and violence, individual and 
corporate. We must refine the spirit of patriotism so as to make it a pathway from 
man to mankind. A world conference to examine territorial grievances, control of 
raw materials and possibilities of collateral disarmament and establish the freedom of all 
nations, small or great, weak or strong, may be summoned and if the powerful 
nations approach the task in a chastened spirit and in the faith that nations like Indi- 
viduals are great not by what they acquire but by what they resign, we may get 
near our goal ” 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Sir Maurice Qwyer^ Chief Justice of 
India at the annual Convocation of the University of the Punjab held at Lahore on 
the 22iid, December 1938 : — 

I propose to take for my subject this morning a comparison between the two 
systems of government which have come to be known as democracy and totalitaiia- 
nlem. I make no apology for doing so, for I am not going to talk politics. All the 
States of the world, willingly or unwillingly, are having to group themselves under 
one banner or the other ; and I would ask you to consider for a few minutes with 
me this morning what is the essential difference between the democratic and the 
totalitarian State. I will try *to examine the question in as impartial and unprejudiced 
a manner as I can ; for it is not only one for the political philosophers, for those 
scientific inquirers who seek to define and classify the constitutions of States ; It 
has become a question which is going to touch intimately the lives of all of us and 
on which wo shall all have to make up our minds, whether we wish to do so or not 
I am anxious to avoid political controversy, and in anything that I say I must not 
bo taken as implying any criticism of other countries, who are entitled to prefer 
their own forms of government I do not however conceal where my own allegiance 
lies, and those who believe in one of these two systems of government and reject 
the other are also entitled to testify to the faith that is in them | and indeed a laiih 
which a man is ashamed to proclaim openly is scarcely one worth having. 

It Is a commonplace that we are the unfortunate and alarmed spectators. Those 
who, like myself, begin to see the threshold of age not so very distant from them, 
cannot but contrast with amazement the last fifteen years with the earlier and longer 
portion of their life. It is not easy, casting the mind back to a period even as, late 
as 19^3, to recall to-day the political scene of that time. Thou democracy and 
democratio Ideas were still in fashion. The War had been fought, and, whatever 

people may say at the present time, had been fought with the sincere and passionate 

belief that it was to make the world safe for democracy* The worst 
part of the past-War economic crisis was over, and the world seemed about 
to enter upon a stable and reasonable prosperity in which the typical political 
unit was tho democratic State. I do not deny that there was a critical 

attitude towards representative institutions in many countrieB, but it Is not 
unfair to say that these criticisms were directed rather against the working 

of tho Institutions than against the Institutions themselves. For democracy 
was still rogardod as tho normal object of constitutional development The 
JSussian Clovernmcat, it is true^ disclaimed any sympathy with democratic Ideas 

65 
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In the liberal sense ; but Eussfa,^ whether by reason o! its geographical position or 
the peculiar temperament of its people, had always stood on the edf^e of the 
European orbit. In 1923 the Fascist revolution in Italy was not a year oid’^and was 
probably regarded by most people as a temporary aberration on the part of a 
country which had always shown a remarkable partiality for the conceptions o! 
government favoured by the Western democracies. The general confidence felt in the 
political future of Europe is well shown by an article written in the 1926 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa by an eminent Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions, who speaking^ of the years 1910-26, used these words '‘Thus this 
period has brought forth important developments in international, federal, national and 
looal governments* It will stand out also as one in which the nations have been 
coming nearer to one another in constitutional thought and in forms of 
governments. 

To-day how different is the scene ! There has been a profound revolution in 
political thought throughout Europe and the course of that revolution is perhaps not 
yet rum Eyerywhore the democratic idea is seen to be on the defensive ; and not 
only its existence but its philosophi cal basis, which to most of us had almost 
aoq.uired the sanctity of a theological dogma, is challenged and flouted. It is true 
that the language and phrases ^ of democracy are still current, and it would almost 
seem as though the modern dictator thought it worth while to attempt to persuade 
the world that his new-fangled system represented a more vital type of democracy 
than that which the old-fashioned liberalism had so signally failed to keep alive. Wo 
still find elections and representative assemblies in the totalitarion States which are 
declared to be far more representative of the popular will than any democraoy could 
be ; and though for obvious reasons it is impossible to test the truth of the assertion, 
it may nevertheless be true that it was the machinery of representative government 
Itself which brought the totalitarian State into existence. But it was never more 
necessary than to-day to look more closely at the facts for the purpose of 
discovering the substance which lies behind the outward forms of government. 
It; was only a little time ago that one totalitarian State introduced, amid much 
popular rejoicing and with a great deal of what in other branches of life is known 
as publicity, an ultra democratic constitution ; hut there was a notable decrease of 
enthusiasm when it was discovered that only approved members of the party in 
power were permitted to offer themselves as candidates at the first elections to the 
new representative assemblies. 

It is not then so much the forms of government which have changed as the 
spirit in which government is now carried on and regret it as we may it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to assert that the typical form of government in Europe has beoomo 
the totalitarian State. This form of government is self-confident, aggressive, and 
menacing ; and at the present moment the clash between the democracies and 
totalitarianism is the main pre-occupation of international politics. The immediate 
consequenoes of this clash of ideologies, to use the current term, are manifest enough ; 
but its potentiality for evil is greater still. There were in Europe before the 
War both democracies and military empires but that did not prevent the 
existence of a distinctively European civilization, in which all the States in Europe 
felt they had a share. The general tendency too was towards representative institu- 
tions, and lip-service was always done to the principle of democracy, however much 
the military empires might diverge from it in practice. To-day no one would have 
the hardihood to assert that there is still a single and indivisible European civilization. 
The lines of cleavage are too wide and too deep ; and it has become less and less 
probable that the two systems can continue to co-exist in the same continent. In 
theory perhaps there is no reason why this should be so ; but the principles which 
thO' totalitarian States 'profess and the. policy which they follow make it inevitable 
that their economy should be on a war footing. I do not at all mean by this that 
their 'one and only purpose is war, but that their political system is such that, 
it can only b© carried' on and made effective if the nation as a whole is organized as ,it 
would be. organised la time of war, A -moment’s reflection will .show that this must 
be the case ; for In no other way could a State regulate in such detail the social and 
Ooonomic life of its citizens, in no other way could it prevent the infiltration 
for foreign ideas possibly hostile to the regime, and in no other way could It mould 
and determine public opinion. And it is here that great ' danger lies 5 for a State 
orpnization whenever a obnfiiot between itself and another nation less well-equipped 
'pd preyaied becomes acute* Ordinarily the passage of a nation from peace to wsp? 
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will not be accompllslied without a profound oonvulslon ; but ia the case of a natloa 
constantly organized as though for war, the passage from oao stage to the other may 
be almost imperceptible. 

What, then is the essential difference between the democratic and totalitatarlan 
State ? A statesman, a politician, a constitutional lawer, a man of affairs would per« 
haps each give a different answer to this question and each answer would no doubt 
have in it an element of truth. To enumerate all the differences between them would 
involve me in a discussion which would extend far beyond my limits of time this 
morning; but if we look behind the outward form pd try ^ to penetrate to the heart 
of ^ the matter, I think that we shall fiud certain points which can be regarded as of 
primary Importance. 

The first is the existence in the domocra tic State of the rule of law. The second 
is the right in that State to hold and to express one’s own opinions and beliefs. And 
the third is this that a democratic system of government in one of which is 
the personality of the individual man and woman, whereas the other 

system is based upon the conception of a State as an organization 
apart from and superior to the individual men and women who compose it, demanding 
from thorn complete and uncomplaining subjection, asserting all rights and conceding 
none. Let me say a few words about each of these. 

The basts of all democratic government, the true guarantee of the safety and 
happiness of the individual citizen, the greatest safeguard against tyranny and 
tyrants, is the rule of law. Now the rule of law means in the first instance a state 
of things in which all men are equal before the law, so that none can claim 
from a judge any rights or privileges other than those which the law gives 
Mm and cannot point to rank or wealth or privilege as entitling Mm 

to something which cannot equally be claimed by his fellow'-citizeos. But It means 
a good deal more as well. It means that cases are judged and decided according to a 
fixed and defined law and not according to the whim or fancy of the individual 
judge. There aro many lawyers present here today, and they know only too well that 
the existence of the rule of law doos not, and cannot, make the law always a certain 
thing, Tho reason for that is the immense complexity of human affairs, so that It 
is not always easy to know what the particular legal principle is which has to be 
applied in order to arrive at the correct solution of a dispute. But that does not 

mean that the legal principle itself is in any doubt ; it is the application of the 

principle which causes the difficulty ; and that is why in ail civilized States the 
legal piofession is a necessary part of the machinery of the State and has almost 
as important a share in the administration of justice as the judges themselves, We 
may regret that this attempt to secure a more perfect justice has made the 
attainment of justice more expensive than it ought to be. But let me quote hero 
a passage which occurs at the end of Gibbon’s famous chapter on the history and 
principles of the Roman law, “The experience of an abuse from which our own 
age and country are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke a generous 
indignation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence 
Cor the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish oadhi. Our calmer relection will 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and property 
of the citizen, that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine any question whloh may 
probably arise in the exercise of power and the transaction of industry, 

I Invite your attention to that pregnant phrase : “the discretion of the judge Is 
the first engine of tyranny” that is to say, a tyrant cannot afford to allow all cases 
without exception to be decided according to fixed principles of law ; there comes s 
point when the judge must be allowed a free hand. And It is a necessary corollary 
that the judge must be a man in sympathy with the Ocvernment, because no totali- 
tarian State can admit the possibility of any State official who differs from the 
declared policy of the State^ much less one who criticizes it The judge must there** 
fore refieot the policy of his masters, I have even road a speech of a Minister ol 
Justice in one of the States in whloh it was said to be the duty of ©very judge to 
decide the oases coming before him as he knew the dictator would wlsn to have 
them deoicled. There is no room here lor the rule of law. Where the jud® Is In 
doubt, he must docide ; as he know. The Government would wish him to deoloe ;■ and 
if he is trying an opponoat or a critic of the Government, what security has the 
latter that he will have a fair trial ? 
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Bnt, you will say, supposing the judge is completely independent and hound by 
the rule of law, must not his administration of a harsh or cruel code for that very 
reason be itself cruel ? And, if so, may not your just and inflexible judge become 
himself almost an engine of tyranny ? That is a criticism which requires to be 
answered, but I think that the answer is plain, An independent and independent- 
minded judge cannot Indefinitely continue to administer unjust law without becoming 
critical of them ; and if they appear to him unjust in the sense that they shock Ms 
conscience, he will find ways of mitigating them. So in England at the beginning 
of the last century, when it was a capital offence to steal property over the value 
of 40 shillings, jurymen whose consciences were offended by the law did not shrink 
from returning a verdict that the property stolen, whatever its real value might be, 
was worth not more than 39 shillings. In this way the independent judge, however 
cruel and harsh the laws may be which he has to administer, does ultimately 
become the focus of criticism and reform ; and the rule of law, if 
it is given free play, will always in the last resort defeat a dictator. 
And it Is for that very reason that no totalitarian country can at the present time 
afford to allow the rule of law to exist in the State. 1 do not for a moment mean 
to say that there are no upright judges in these countries, able and willing to decide 
all ordinary cases with the strictest regard for law and justice ; i am referring 
rather to oases which have what I may call a political liavour ; and I do not need 
to say that those are the oases which may most nearly affect the lives and fortunes 
of oitiaens wko become involved in them. 

Thus you see the importance of maintaining and strengthening the rule of law. 
Do not believe those who say that it is a hindrance to progress and who are anxious 
to take a short cut to the millennium. "Where popular liberties are concerned, a 
short out will be found every time to be the longest and most dangerous way round. 

The second thing is the right to hold to express one’s private opinions and 
holiefs. In some ways this is bound up with the rule of law. For here again the 
totalitarian State cannot, if it is to survive, allow the public expression of any 
opinion contrary to that held by those for the time being in control of the machinery of 
government They must present to the outside world a single front which they can 
claim to represent the opinion of the wholo country. Think for a moment how far a 
policy of this kind must lead you. If there is to he only one opinion expressed, every 
source of a possible contrary opinion must be rigidly controlled. One doctrine must be 
taught in the schools and in the Universities. The press must speak with one voice 
only ; and for those who seek to criticize in private, there must be the prison or the 
concentration camp. In no other way can the regime survive. That is on the 
negative side ; but the positive side is no less drastic. It necessitates a complete 
control of the young at the most impressionable ages in their lives and it embraces 
all the malignant and ignoble arts of the propagandist whose business it is to compel 
the people at large to believe that which the Government insists that they shall 
believe, to feed them with coloured and distorted news, and to dress up truth herself 
in the trappings of a harlot. . . 

It is strange that governments are to be so expressive of the popular will, should 
find It necessary to prevent their people, so far as possible, from coming Into contact 
with public opinion elsewhere. But is there not here a lesson for all democratic 
States ? For a democracy ought at all times to have the courage to hear the truth 
just as a democratic leader ought always to have the courage to tell it. And this 
alone should be sufficient to distinguish between the two systems ; for truth is in 
the long run the only effective propaganda and there is an astringent and tonic 
quality about it which vitalizes those who are strong enough to have it, 
whereas the other propaganda is like a drug which first intoxicates and 

' then stupefies. 

Lastly, I come to that distinction between the two systems which is based on a 
conception of the State which recognizes the personality of the individual and not 
on the 'State, as something apart from, and superior to the individuals 

who oompo'se it. 

- We have men -always organized themselves into political societies? Was it not 

In the first instance for common defence and protection, and with defence and 
pfcleotioa once secured, did not the advantages of mutual cooperation, whether social, 
'.#olltioal or economic then become manifest? But this is only -to say that mankind 

k the parent 0 ! the child, civil society ^ and 4he- conception of a State 4s .some- 
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thiog superior to the citizens who compose it is of comparatively modern growth 
and has no historical justification whatever. We owe duties, it is true ; hut we owe 
them to oar fellow-citizens. We can be called on to contribute with oiir property 
and even with our lives for the safety of the community in which we live ; but it 
is our fellow-citizens who call upon us, just as we have the right to call on tnem. 
We respect their personality, as we expect ^ them to respect our own ; and we assert 
no rights against them which we are not willing to concede ourselves. 

This conception of a polity of men united in the fruition and per^rmance of 
mutual rights and duties, each regulating his conduct by a due regard to the interests 
of his neighbour, is now looked upon as an anachronism and a folly ; ana its 
is to be taken by the more grandiose conception of the omnipotent and mtaliibie 
Htate. I confess Uat I find this a very dreadful thing. An organism which owes no 
duties to any but itself can recognize no rules other than its own desires as binding 
upon it in its dealings with either its own citizens or with other national organisms. 
And this is indeed the claim which is made, that rules of morality bindmg between 
man and man have no application in the care of the State. It need cause Jo 
surprise that in places where doctrines of this kind prevail the personality of the 
individual is no longer of any account and that pity and mercy are regarded with 
contempt as relics of a by-gone and effeminate age. And then m the relations 
between State and State is it not a necessary corollary that force is the only arbiter r 
Buch are the doctrines openly proclaimed by nations who but a few years ago 
solemnly subscribed an international undertaking to reject forever war as an 
instrument of policy, 

A little reflection will show the extreme convenience^ to those who maintain it of 
the doctrine of the omnipotent States. Tor when all is said and done, what does it 
mean ? The State is for this purpose no more and no^ less than the party or 
who for the timo being are in control of the machinery of government and of ail 
the resources of the State itself. It gives them as it were a philosophical justifioatioa 
for their own existence and for continuing to do what seems good to them ; and tlieir 
claim to be the mouthpiece of the State effectually conceals the fact that they are lu 
truth the mouthpiece of the party in power. 

Nothing, it is said, succeeds like success : and there ^ can be no doubt that the 
apparent success of some «of the totalitarian States in more than one fieM of 
human effort has attracted to them a great deal of admiration, followed sometimes 
by that imitation which is believed to be the sincerest flattery. I do not deny that 
some of the results achieved have been very considerable,^ at what cost of human 
sufifering and misery it would perhaps be well not to inq^iiire. Bui I have tnod this 
morning to ppt before you the other side of the picture^ and you must ask yoursmves 
the question whether these materials and sometimes brilliant successes have not^ been 
purchased at too high a price. It may be that ^ they will give the ordinary citizen 
complete security from external danger together with the means, If he cares to^use 
them, of being a perpetual source of apprehension to his neighbours ; but to achieve 
this he must abandon the rule of law and he must no longer claim the right to express 
what opinions he will But, you may say can we not achieve the same security and 
still retain those privileges which we have been taught to hold so dear ? And to this 
the answer would be that it is in your power to achieve it, but that like other 
valuable things it is not to be achieved without an effort Think for a moment of the 
oonditions which rendered the rise of totalitarian States not only possible but even 
probable. A distracted country, torn by faction and class struggles, and lacking firm 
and disinterested leadership, must always be fruitful soil for the growth of those 
doctrines which I have described to you this morning. B’or m such circumstances the 
ordinary citizen, harassed on every side, readily becomes a prey to despair, and 
welcomes at length anyone who can promise him peace and order, even at ^ the price 
of his liberty. I have met many men from these countries who heartily disliked ^and 
were ashamed of much of the policy of the regime under which they war© living ; 
but one and ail were emphatic that what they had been ^rescued from was worse. 

The lesson is there for all to read ; and the democracies, if they wish to escape 
the fate that has befallen democracies, must by timely action afford the ordinary 
citizen no excuse for seeking elsewhere a remedy' for evils which democracy mm 
have shown itself unahle to cute. The totalitarian States have produced their results 
by blood and Iron. Is it to be said that the democratic States cannot achieve by a 
voluntary and cheetlul discipline that v^hioh elsewhere has only been achieved by 
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coapoIsioB ? If they caBnot, they deserve to fail and they will not long .maintain 
tb oir position in the world against a formidable and efficient opponent 

The menace to the liberty of the world is a very real one. It Is not to be 
countered by a parade of democratic principles and the passing of resolutions. Action 
must be met by action ; and the democracies of the world will only survive if they 
are able to convince the average man that they can give him a better deal than the 
totalitarian States. For myselfj I thioh that if the question is fairly put to him his 
answer will not be in doaot. 

The readjustmenis which the democracies will have to make if they are to stand up 
successfnlly to this danger which threatens them are likely to be considerable, but 1 see 
no escape from them. First and foremost we have to make certain of our security 
so that we may not feel that we are living our lives on sufferance and enjoying 
only such liberty as other States may see fit to allow us. We may have to submit 
to a good deal more of discipline than we have been accustomed to or than wo may 
find agreeable : but it will be a discipline voluntarily assumed by free men and not 
forced upon us from without. And behind this bulwaik against external aggression 
we shall have to remove, as far as possible, those causes of discontent which some- 
times tempt a man to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage and which are the 
real and most effective -weapons which fortune can put into a would-be dictator’s 
hand. 

Next, we shall have to undertake the task of re-stating our fundamental 
principles in the light of the new conditions. We must above all things hold fast 
the rule of law, but we must see that its application does not afford even a plausible 
excuse for those who are always ready to criticise the law as laying a dead hand 
upon human progress, and lawyers as caterpillars of the commonwealth rather than 
as ministers of justice. So also with the right to express our own opinions and 
beliefs* This right is never an absolute one, since it must always be conditioned 
by considerations of public order and tranquility on the one hand and the right of 
our fellow-citizens to have their character protected against defamation on the other. 
But It may also become necessary for us to submit voluntarily to certain further 
restrictions on the right of public discussion, whether in the press, in the Legislatures 
or in public meetings, principally, I think, in order to secure greater efficiency and 
more rapid action in the conduct of public affairs, but also to prevent the accentua- 
tion of points of difference between one interest and another and the exacerbation 
of public sentiment by those who see profit to themselves in intestinal faction. 
You will not, I hope, misunderstand me when I say this, I am not suggesting a 
system of censorship or the suppression of free speech. I have rather in mind a 
greater measure of self-control and self-restraint imposed by a self-denying ordjnanoe 
on themselves by men who take part in the government of democratic countries, by 
those whose duty and function it is to constitute an opposition to govornment by 
those who seek iegitimatoly to form and influence public opinion. 

Then as the complement of this voluntary discipline which I have assumed that 
the ordinary citizens will be prepared to impose upon themselves, they are entitled 
to require from the leaders to whom they have given their confidence an unsemsh 
and upright administration of the affairs of the community. They will expect these 
men to assume the burden of responsibility themselves and not to shift it on to tlie 
shoulders of others, in other words, to be leaders and not mere agents; and above ail 
they will expect their leaders to tell them the truth, however difficult and unpleasant 
it may be. This ought, as I have already said, to be the distinguishing mark of a 
democracy, that It can bear to hear the truth. 

If this analysis which I have attempted is correct, you will see that the pivot 
of all demoeratio systems must be the ordinary citizen, and that is what I meant 
when I said that a domocraoy Is a system of government based upon the personality 
of the individual. It is the ordinary citizen who chooses his leaders and puts his 
trust in them ; and the leader themselves are chosen from the ranks of the 
ordinary citizens and are held accountable to them. But this conception of 
government exacts a very high standard of conduct from the ordinary citizen, « 
ft is to work out succesfnlly in practice. Those of you here today who are lawyers 
know well how constantly the law adopts as 'a standard and criterion the views of 
' Siat national individual whom it calls the reasonable man. And as wim the 
progressive, advance of civilization and of our ideas of duty and^ obligation, the 
.'standard Implied, by tha test^df the reasonable man is constantly rising, so too our 
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conception of a pjood citizen ought to advance with each sncceBsife generation ; 
ami the higher the average standard in a denaocratic country the more closely 
will that country approximate to the democratic ideal. 

I purposely say nothing of forms of government, for that might lead me into a 
political discussion, which it is my duty to avoid. I do not say that I attach no 
importance to forms o! government, for I do ; but this is not the place in ^ which it 
would be right for me to talk about them. But I do attach an even greater importance 
to spiritual liberty and freedom. That is a thing which transcends all politics, and judges 
like other men are entitled to express their opinion upon it And it is here that we shall 
find the ultimate test of democracy will the ordinary man put such a value upon his 
spiritual freedom as to be willing to make It a breaking point between himself and 
totalitarianism ? 

Yon who are saying good-bye to your IJnivGTSity to-day have a great responsibility 
laid upon you for the maintenance in the public life of the Province of those high 
standards of conduct which it should be one of the main functions of a University 
to foster. An English Prime Minister of the last century, speaking of his own Uni- 
versity, used words which I should like to repeat to you : ‘‘If 1 am to look back 
upon the education there as it was, it taught the love of truth, it provided men with 
those principles of honour which were nowhere perhaps so much required as amid 
the temptations of political controversy. It inculcated a reverence for what is ancient 
and free and great”. And then he went on to say that perhaps it was his own fault, 
bat that he did not learn during his University days that which he had learned since 
to set a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles of 
human liberty. I think that to-day a University which teaches the love of truth 
and the principles of honour, and which includes a reverence for what 
Is ancient and free and great, is teaching its students at the same time to set the 
highest value on human liberty, even though no reference to human liberty 
occurs in its studies. For human liberty is bound up with the love of truth, the 
principles of honour, and reverence for what is free and great. These are no 
new things to the free and virile people of this Province. They have long known 
them, practised them, and fought for them. You will have to carry on the same 
tradition ; and if you carry into your public and private lives that chastity of 
honour of which Edmund Burke has spoken in a passage known to all, you 
will do the greatest possible service to democracy. You will elevate political 
life, you will know corruption rin public affairs for the foul thing it is, and you 
will by the best of all arguments, your own example, prove to your fellow* 
oitizens that democracy can look a dictatorship in the face and not bo ashamed. 

Nearly four centuries ago a great Queen visited my own University of Oxford and 
we are told that when she said farewell she uttered a prayer that God might bless it 
and increase its sons in number, holiness and virtue. I hope that I may without 
presumption make use of her words here today, and I pray that the University of 
the Punjab may ever continue to be the fruitful mother of yet more happy children* 




